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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Pellenic Studies. 





1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
ot Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
: b 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9g. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


¢ 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council] shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 


it One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 

the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January I ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members, The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 




















I, THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant-Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to@she 
Council at their next meeting. 








IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, II A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 


the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 
VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 


specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 
(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 
VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 





RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 




























Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 


Member shall not exceed three. 


shall not exceed one month. 


Librarian. 


the books in the order of application. 


inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


Librarian may reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 
(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 
IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 
(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 
(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 
X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 


XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
b&rower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to ois it. 


ii he Library Cineadioee. 
PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 
MIss JANE HARRISON, LL.D. 
Mr. WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. 
MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (Hon. Sec.). 
MR. ERNEST MYERS. 
REv. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 
Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 
Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. (Hon. Librarian). 
Sir E. MAUNDE THOmpSON, K.C.B., D.C.L. 
Mr. TALFOURD ELY. 
Assistant Librarian, Miss FANNY JOHNSON, to whom, at 22, Albemarle 
Street, applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION abso ale, 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at § P.M. on the following days :— 

1897. 
Thursday, November 4th. 
1898. 
Thursday, February 17th. 
Thursday, April 21st. 
Thursday, June 23rd (Annual). 
The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Beare, Prof. J. Isaac, 9, Zrinity College, Dublin. 
t+ Beaumont, Somerset, Shere, near Guildford. 
Beebee, M. J. L., New Travellers Club, 97, Piccadilly, W. 
f Benn, Alfred W.,70, Via Cavour, Florence. 
Bennett, S. A., Audley House, Richmond, Surrey. 
Benson, E. F., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Bent, Mrs. Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Bevan, E. R., 14, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
Bickford-Smith, R. A. H., 45, North Bailey, Darlington. 
ft Bikelas, Demetrius, 50, Rue de Varenne, Paris. 
Blomfield, Sir A. W., A.R.A., 6, Montagu Place, Montagu Square, W.C. 
Blomfield, Mrs. Massie, Port House, Alexandria, Egypt. 
Blore, Rev. Dr., St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 
Blumenfeld, Ralph Drew, 64, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W. 
Bodington, Prof. N., Principal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Bond, Sir Edward, K.C.B., LL.D., 64, Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 
Bond, Edward, M.P., E/m Bank, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bosanquet, Rev. F. C. T., Zhe Hermitage, Uplyme, Devon. 
Bosanquet, R. Carr, Rock Hall, Alnwick, Northumberland. 
Bosdari, Count Allessandro di, 20, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Bougatsos, Christos Ch., Alexandria, Egyft. 
Bousfield, William, 20, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 
Boyd, Rev. Henry, D.D., Principal of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Boys, Rev. H. A., North Cadbury Rectory, Bath. 
Bramley, Rev. H. R., Zhe Precentory, Lincoln. 
Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Square, S.W. 
Branteghem, A. van, 28, Rue des Buisson, Bruxelles. 
Brinton, Hubert, Eton College, Windsor. 
Broadbent, H., Eton College, Windsor. 
*Brodie, E. H., H.M.1.S., Grasendale, Malvern. 
Brooke, Rev. A. E., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford A.,1 Manchester Square, W. 
Brooks, E. W., 28, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Brooksbank, Mrs., Leigh Place, Godstone. 
Brown, Horace T., F.R.S., 52, Nevern Square, South Kensington, S.W. 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University, Edinburgh. 
*Browning, Oscar, King’s College, Cambridge. 
*Bryce,The Right Hon. James, D.C.L., M.P., 54, Portland Place, W. 
Buller, Lady Audrey, 29, Bruton Street, W. 
Bulwer, Sir Henry, K.C.B., 11, South Street, Park Lane, W. 
Burnet, Prof. J., 1, Alexandra Place, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Burton, Sir F. W., 43, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 
Bury, Prof. J. B., Trinzty College, Dublin. 
Burge, Hubert M. University College, Oxford. 
Burgh, W. de, University Extension College, Reading. 
Burrows, Prof. Ronald, Universtty College, Cardiff. 
Butcher, Prof. S. H., Litt.D., LL.D. (V.P.), Zhe University, Edinburgh. 
fBute, The Marquis of, K.T., St. John’s Lodge, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Butler, Arthur J.. Wood End, Weybridge. 
*Butler, The Rev. H. M., D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Buxton, Mrs. Alfred W., 32, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Bywater, Prof. Ingram (V.P.), 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
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+Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 121, Hopton Road, Streatham, S.W. 
+Calvocoressi, L. M., Messrs. Ralli Bros., Mellor’s Buildings, Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool, 
Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetown. 
Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (V.P.), 35, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 
Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 35, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshott, Liphook, Hants. 
Carapdnos, Constantin, Député, Athens. 
Carey, Miss, 13, Colosseum Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
*Carlisle, A. D., Hatleybury College, Hertford. 
Carlisle, Miss Helen, Houndhill, Marchington, Stafford. 
+Carr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian’s Vicarage, Wokingham. 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
Carter, Prof. Frank, McGill University, Montreal. 
Carthew, Miss, 15a Palace Gardens, W. 
Cartwright, T. B. 
Case, Miss Janet, 5 Windmill Hill, Hampstead, S,W. 
Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford House, De Parry’s Avenue, Bedford. 
Chambers, Charles D., The Steps, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
Chance, Frederick, 51, Prznce’s Gate, S.W. 
Chavasse, A. S., Kempsey, Worcestershire. 
+Chawner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
+Chawner, W., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cheetham, J. C. M., Eyford Park, Bourton-on-the-Water, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 
Cheetham, J. Frederick, Eastwood, Staleybridge. 
*Christie, R. C., Ribsden, Bagshot, Surrey. 
Christian, J. Henry, 18, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. 
Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 
Churchill, E. L., Eton College, Windsor. 
Clark, Charles R.R., c/o Z. P. Warren, Esq., 18, Cowley Street, Westminster, S.W. 
tClark-Maxwell, Rev. W. Gilchrist, Clunbury Vicarage, Aston-on-Clem, Salop. 
Clarke, Joseph Thacher, 3, College Road, Harrow, N.W. 
}Clauson, A. C., 12, Park Place Villas, Paddington, W. 
Clarke, Somers, 22, Whitehall Court, S.W 
Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 
Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Cobbold, Felix T., Zhe Lodge, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
*Cobham, C. Delaval, 1.8.47. Commissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 
Colby, Rev. Dr., 12, Hillsborough Terrace, Iifracombe. 
Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 
Colfox, William, Westmead, Bridport. 
Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W.C. 
Collins, Miss F. H., 3, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Collins, J. Churton, 51, Norfolk Sguare, W. 
Colvill, Miss Helen H., Overdale, Shortlands, Kent. 
Compton, Rev. W. C., The College, Dover. 
Connul, B. M., Zhe Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
*Constantinides, Prof. M., Coundouriotes Street, Munychia, Peiraeus, Athens. 
Conybeare, F. C., 13, Vorham Gardens, Oxford. 
Conway, Sir W. M., The Red House, 21, Hornton Street, W. 
Cook, Arthur Barnard, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cookson, C., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Cookson, Sir C. A., C.B., H.B.M. Consul, Alexandria. 
Cordery, J. G., C.S.I., 63, Goldington Road, Bedford. 
Corbet, His Honour Eustace K., Native Court of Appeal, Cairo. 
Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 
Courtney, W. L., 53, Belsize Park, N.W. 
Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.W, 
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Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford, 
Craik, George Lillie, 2, West Halkin Street, S.W. 
Crawley, C., 3, Regent Street, S.W. 
Crewdson, Wilson, 7he Barons, Reigate. 
Crooke, W., Westleigh, Arterberry Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
tCrossman, C. S., The College, Winchester. 
Crowfoot, J. W.,, Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln. 
Cruikshank, Rev. A. H., The College, Winchester. 
Cust, H. J. C., Ellesmere, Salop. 
Cust, Lionel, 9, Bryanston Square, W. 
Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, E/m Park Gardens, Fulham Roaa,.S.W. 
Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
Dabis, Miss, Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 
Dakyns, H. G. (Council), Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Danson, J. T., F.S.A., Grasmere, R.S.O. 
David, W., 8, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 
David, Rev. W. H., Kelly College, Tavistock. 
Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.W. 
tT Davies, G. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 
Delamarre, Jules, 4, /wpasse Royer-Collard, Paris. 
De Saumarez, Lord, Shrubland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 
Dickson Miss Isabel A., Dunnichen House, Forfar. 
Dill, Prof. S., Monthelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 
Dobson, Miss, 77, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews, 
Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Dragoumis, M. Etienne, Azhens, Greece. 
Draper, W. H., 52, Doughty Street, W.C. 
Drisler, Prof. Henry, 48, West 46th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Drummond, Allan, 7, Zamismore Gardens, S. W. | 











Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de’ Echauderie, d Reims. 
Duckworth, H. T. F., Alerton College, Oxford. 
Duhn, Prof. von, University, Heidelberg. | 
Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
ft Dunham, Miss, 37, Hast Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
Dunlap, Miss Mabel Gordon, 425, 7¢h Street, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Durham, The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 
Dyer, Louis (Council), Sunbury Lodge, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Earl, Mrs. A. G., Ferox Hall, Tonbridge. 
Earp, F. R., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Edwards, G. M., Stdney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Egerton, Mrs. Hugh, 11, Zzte Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
ftEgerton, Sir Edwin H., K.C.B., H.B.M. Minister, British Legation, Athens, Greece. 
Egerton, Miss M., Whitwich Hal, Vork. 
Eld, Rev. F. J., Polstead Rectory, Colchester. 
TEllis, Prof. Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 
Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Pardiament Hill Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Emens, Edgar A., Syracuse University, New York. 
Erichsen, Miss Nelly, Woodlands, Elmbourne Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 
Eumorfopoulo, A.,1, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 
Evans, A. J. (Council), Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Mash Mills, Hemel Hembstead. 
t Evans, Lady (Council), Wash Milis, Hemel Hempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Ewart, Miss Mary A., 68, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Fanshawe, Reginald, 37, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 
Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 
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Farrow, Frederic R., 2, Mew Court, Carey Street, W.C. 
Farside, William, Thorpe Hall, Robin Hood's Bay, Yorkshire. 
*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 
Fenning, W. D., Haileybury College, Hertford. 
Field, Rev. T., Radley College, Abingdon. 
Firminger, W. K., Merton College, Oxford 
Fisher, H. A. L., New College, Oxford. 
Fisher, Miss Edith S., 21, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
f Fitzmaurice, Lady Edmond, 2, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Fitz-Patrick, Di T., 30, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Flather, J. H., 52 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
Flower, Wickham, O/d Swan House, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
tForbes, W. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Ford, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Francis Clare, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., H.B.M. 
Ambassador, British Embassy, Rome. 
Forster, Miss Frances, 46, E/m Park Road, S.W. 
Fowler, Harold N., Ph.D., Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Fowler, W. Warde, Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Franklin, T. M., St. Hilary, Cowbridge, S. Wales. 
Frazer, J. G., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
Freeman, W. George, Lee Street, Plumstead. 
*Freshfield, Douglas W. (Hon. Treasurer), 1, Airlie Gardens,Campden Hill, W. 
tFreshfield, Edwin, LL.D., 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Freston, Henry W., Parkfield, Prestwich, Lancashire. 
*Fry, F. J., Eversley, Leigh Wood, Clifton. 
Fry, Right Hon. Sir Edward, Fatland House, Failand, near Bristol. 
Fullerton, W. Morton, Rue Vignon,Paris. 
tFurley, J.S., 10, College Street, Winchester. 
Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
tGardner, Prof. Ernest A. (Council), Radnor Cottage, Sandgate. 
*+Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Koad, Oxford. 
Gardner, Miss Alice, 7e Old Hall, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, 3, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Geddes, Sir W. D., Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 
Geikie, Sir Archibald, F.R.S., 10, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Gibbs, F. W., Q.C., C.B., 38, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road Cambridge. 
Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.E. 
Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N.W. 
Glazebrook, Rev. M. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 
Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridgfield, Wimbledon. 
Gonino, Miss G., 90, Warwick Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 
Goodhart, A. M., Eton College, Windsor. 
Goodrich, Prof. F. S., Albion College, Albion, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., D.C.L., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Gow, James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 
Gower, Lord Ronald, 27, Zrebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 
Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 
Graves, A. S., Felsted School, Essex. 
Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 
Green, Mrs. J. R., 14, Kensington Square, W. 
Grenfell, B, P. (Council), Queen's College, Oxford. 
Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 
Griffith, G., Harrow, N.W. 
Griffith,Miss Mary E., 4, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 
Grundy, George Beardoe, 27, St. Margaret's Road, Oxford. 
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Gurney, Miss Amelia, 69, Zanismore Gardens, S.W. 
Hadow, W. H., Worcester College, Oxford. 
Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 
Hales, Rev. C. T., Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willows, R.S.O. Yorks. 
Hall-Dare, Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
Hall, Rev. F.H., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Hall, Miss S. E., 37, York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square W. 
Hall, Harry Reginald, 13, Chalcot Gardens, N.W. 
Hall, Rev. F.J., Northaw Place, Potter’s Rar, Herts. 
Hall, F, W., Westminster School, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Hallam, G. H., Zhe Park, Harrow, N.W. 
+ Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Hardie, Prof. W. Ross, Zhe University, Edinburgh. 
Hardinge, Miss. 
Hardwich, J. M., 55, South Street, Durham. 
Harrison, Miss F. Bayford, Suffolk House, Weybridge. 
—. Miss J. E., LL.D. (Council), 37, Barkston Gardens, Earl’s Court, 


Harrower, Prof. John, The University, Aberdeen. 
Hartshorne, B. F., 41, E/m Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 
Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 
Haussoullier, B.,8, Rue Sainte-Céctile, Paris. 
+Haverfield, F. J., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, W. 
Hay, A. T., The College, Brighton. 
tHaynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 
Hayter, Angelo G. K., 74, Adelaide Road, N.W. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., Welwyn Vicarage, Herts. 
Headlam, C. E. S., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Headlam, J. W. (Council), 6, E/don Road, Kensington, W. 
Headlam, W. G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., Round Coppice, Ivor Heath, Uxbridge. 
Heberden, C. B., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.W. 
Hereford, The Lord Bishop of, Zhe Palace, Hereford. 
Herschell, The Right Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Heyer, G., Zhe College, Weymouth. 
Hicks, Rev. E. L., 21, Leaf Square, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Higgins, Alfred, 16, King Street, Portman Square, W. 
Hill, George F. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
THill, Arthur, British Vice-Consul, Athens, Greece. 
Hobhouse, Rev. Walter, Zhe School House, Durham. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall, S.W. 
t Hodgson, J. Stewart, 1, Audley Square, W. 
Hogarth, David G. (Council), British Archeological School, Athens. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
Holland, Miss Emily, 27, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 
Hopgood, Harold B., 17, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
Hopkinson, J. H., University College, Oxford. 
Hoppin, J. C., c/o J. S. Morgan & Co., 22, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Housley, Samuel J., Gyusdal, Waterloo Road, Epsom. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Hort, Arthur F., Adoyne, Harrow. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K-C.1.E., M.P. (Council), 30, Collingham Place, S.W. 
Huddart, Rev. G. A. W., Kirklington Rectory, Bedale, Yorks 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W, 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Hughes, Miss C., 22, Adbemarle Street, W. 
Hulse, Miss Caroline M, 
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Humphreys, Robert Henry, Royal Societies Club, 63, St. James Street, S. W. 
Hunt, A. S., Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Hutton, Miss C. A., 18, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W. 
Huyshe, Wentworth, ‘ Daily Graphic’ Office, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 
Image, Selwyn, 6, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Ionides, Alex. A., 1, Holland Park, W. 
Ionides, Luke A., 47, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Jackson, Miss Rose, Longdene, Haslemere. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, 29, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
James, A. C., Eton College, Windsor. 
*James, The Rev. H.A., D.D., School House, Rugby. 
James, Lionel, St. Peter’s College, Radley, Abingdon. 
James, M. R., Litt.D., Kzug’s College, Cambridge. 
James, Rev. S. R., The College, Malvern. 
i Jannaris, A. N., Ph.D., Zhe University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
*Jebb, Prof. R. C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., M.P. (President), Springheld, Newnham, 
Cambridge. 
Jenkin, Miss M. L., Carfax, King Charles’ Road, Surbiton. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Zrinzty College, Cambridge. 
Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 39, Addison Road, Kensington, W. 
Jevons, F. B., The Castle, Durham. 
Jex-Blake, Miss, Gzrton College, Cambridge. 
Jobling, G. C., 5, Park Villas, Cheltenham. 
Jones, H. Stuart (Council), Zrinzty College, Oxford. 
Karo, George, 19, Ptazza del Carmine, Firenza, Italy. 
Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 
Keene, Prof. Charles H., 11, Dyke Parade, Cork. 
Kelly, Charles Arthur, 30, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Keltie, J. S., Glendevon House, Compayne Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenham, Elstree, Herts. 
Kenyon, F. G. (Council), British Museum, W.C. 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C. 
| Kerr, Prof. Alexander, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Keser, Dr. J., 11, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Kieffer, Prof. John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Manchester. 
King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 
King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Kirwan, Miss Evelyn, 1, Richmond Gardens, Bournemouth, 
Knowles, James, Queen Anne’s Lodge, St. James Park, S.W. 
Krohn, H. A., 103, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 
Lang, Andrew, LL.D., 1, Marloes Rd., Kensington, W. 
*Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K.C.M.G., The Ottoman Bank, Constantinople. 
Lathbury, Miss, 19, Lingfield Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Lautour, Miss de, 85, Harcourt Terrace, Redcliffe Square, S.W. 
Lawford, Frederick le Breton, 65, Fitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lawrence, Sir Edwin, Bart., M.P., 13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
Leaf, Mrs. C. J., Beechwood, Tunbridge Wells. 
Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 
ft Leaf, Walter, Litt. D., (Council), 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Legge, Miss, 3, Keble Road, Oxford. 
Lecky, Mrs., 38, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Leichtenstein, Moritz, 46, Auriol Road, West Kensington, W. 
Leigh, Rev. A. Austen, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Leigh, W. Austen, 2, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 
Lethbridge, Sir Roper, 36, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Lewis, Harry, 5, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 
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t Lewis, Mrs. S. S., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
t Lewis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square,W, 
Lewis-Poole, D., Royal Socteties Club, 63, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
*Leycester, Mrs. Rafe,6, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 
Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., The Wood House, Ascot, Berks. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Ktdbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., S.E. 
Lindley, William, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter's Hill Rd., S.E. 
Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B.,13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Lingen, Lady, 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 
Lister, Hon. Reginald, British Embassy, Constantinople. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 
Lloyd, Miss A.M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
Lloyd-Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 
London, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Zhe Palace. Fulham, S.W. 
TLock, Rev. W., Keble College, Oxford. 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, K.C.B., F.R.S., 16, Pen-y- Wern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Robert College, Constantinople. 
TLoring, William (Council), 2, Have Court, Temple, E.C. 
*Lubbock, The Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 
Luce, Rev. E., 9, Royal Crescent, Brighton. 
Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York, 
Lupton, J. M., Zhe College, Marlborough. 
Lupton, Miss M., 7 Zarl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Hazleybury College, Hertford. 
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The Bibliothéque Universitaire, 3, Rue des Fleurs, Lille, Nora. 
The Free Library, Zzverpool. 
The University College, Zzverfool. 
+The British Museum, W.C 
The Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Brztish Museum, W.C. 
The Library of University College, London. 
The Athenaeum Club, Pad/ Mall, London, S.V. 
The Burlington Fine Arts Club, Savile Row, London, W. 
The Library of St. Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 
The London Library. St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 
The Reform Club, Pal/ Mall, London, S.W. 
The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, W. 
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The Library, Westminster School, S.W. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, c/o Messrs. Harrison & Sons, 59, Pali Madi. 
The Foreign Architectural Book Society (T. H. Watson, Esq.),9, Nottingham Place, W. 
The Sion College Library, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 
The College Library, Dulwich, S.E. 
The City Library, Lowel/, Mass., U.S.A. 
The Bibliothéque Universitaire, Palais Saint Pierre, Lyons. 
The Library of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S.A. (E. F. Riley, Esq.). 
The Whitworth Institute, J/anchester. 
The Chetham’s Library, Hunts Rank, Manchester. 
The Grammar School, Manchester. 
The Royal University Library, Marédurg. 
The Public Library, Melbourne, Victoria (c/o Messrs. Melville, Mullen & Co.). 
The Library of the University of Milan, A/z/an. 
The McGill University Library, Montreal (C. H. Gould, Esq.) 
The KGnigliche Paulinische Bibliothek, Munster, I.W. 
The Roya! Library, Munich. 
The Archeological Seminary, Munich. 
The University of Nebraska, Vedraska, U.S.A. 
The Forbes Library, Northampton, U.S.A. 
The University Library, A/iinster. 
The Free Public Library, Newark, New Jersey. 
The Newberry Library, Vewderry, U.S.A. 
The Library of Yale College, Vewhaven. 
The Free Public Library, Jersey City, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
The Astor Library, Mew York. 
The New York State Library, Albany, New York. 
The Library of Columbia University, Vew York. 
The Hamilton College Library, CZinton, New York. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vew York. 
The Library of the College of the City of New York, New Yorh. 
The Sachs Collegiate Institute, Vew York. 
tThe Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
The Library of All Souls College, Oxford. 
The Library of Worcester College, Oxford. 
The Library of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The Library of Christchurch, Oxford. 
The Library of Exeter College, Oxford. 
The Library of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The Library of New College, Oxford 
The Library of Oriel College, Oxford. 
The Library of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The Library of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The Library of University College, Oxford. 
The Union Society, Oxford. 
The University Galleries, Oxford. 
The Bibliothéque de l’Institut de France, Paris. 
The Bibliothéque de I’ Université de France, Parts. 
The Bibliothéque des Musées Nationaux, Paris. 
The Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, Par7s. 
The Ecole Normale Supérieur, Par?s. 
The Library Company, PAzladelphia. : 
The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
The Vassar Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
The Archaeological Seminary, Zhe University, Prague (Dr. Wilhelm Klein). 
The Bibliothéque de Université, Rennes. 
The Library of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
The American School of Classical Studies, Rome, /taly. 
The Rossall Library, Rossall, Fleetwood (the Rev. W. H. E. Worship). 
The School Reading Room, Rugéy, care of Mr. A. J. Lawrence. 
The St Louis Mercantile Library, S¢, Zouts, U.S.A. 
The Royal Library, Stockholm (Messrs. Samson & Wallin). 
The Archaeological Museum, 7he University, Strassburg (per Prof. Michaelis). 
The Imperial University and National Library, Strassburg. 
The Free Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 
The University Library, Syracuse, New York. 
The University Library, Zoronto. 
The Library of the University of Illinois, Urbana, [/linozs. 
The Boys’ Library, Eton College, Winasor. 
The Library of Eton College, Windsor. 
The Public Library, Winterthur, (Dr. Imhoof. Blumer). 
The Free Library, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
The Williams College Library, Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 


+ Libraries claiming copies under the Copyright Act. 























LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


aes oo ee of Archxology (Professor J. M. Paton, Mzddleton, Connecticut, 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (published by the French School at Athens). 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, Athens. 

eps oe of German Imperial Archaeological Institute, Corneliusstrasse No. 2 II. 

eriin, 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie, published by the French School at Rome. 

Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute at Athens. 

Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute at Rome. 

Mittheilungen and Abhandlungen of the Archaeolog. Epigraphisches Seminar of the 
University of Vienna. 

Mnemosyne (care of Mr. E. J. Brill), Letden, Holland. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (cave of Dietrich’sche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung, Gottingen). 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, S¢. Petersburg. 

Revue Archéologique, Paris (per M. Georges Perrot, 45, rue a’ Ulm). 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, Publication Trimestrielle de I’ Association pour ’En- 
couragement des Etudes Grecques en France, Paris. 

Transactions of the American School, Athens. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society and Journal of Philology. 














SESSION 1896-97. 


THE First General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
November 2nd, 1896, Professor L. Campbell, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper ‘On Further Discoveries of the Early Cretan 
Script.’ The additional materials described had been collected by the 
author during his recent researches in the island, and fully corroborated the 
evidence first brought forward by him two years since of the existence in 
Crete in prehistoric times of two interrelated systems of writing, one picto- 
graphic, the other linear. A fresh series of early seals was described, 
showing the evolution of purely pictorial types into a conventionalized 
pictographic script of Mycenaean date, having points of resemblance with 
the Hittite. Very primitive examples of seals with linear characters were 
also illustrated, and it was pointed out that this linear class in Crete, which 
presented some curious resemblances to Greek and Phoenician letters, went 
back, on the whole, to a distinctly earlier period than the conventionalized 
pictographic class, and might be largely described as pre-Mycenaean. 
Hitherto the evidence had mainly rested on seals and graffiti on vases. 
Mr. Evans was now able to describe the discovery in the Cave of Psychro— 
the ‘Diktaion Antron’ of Zeus—beneath a votive and sacrificial stratum of 
Mycenaean date, of part of a libation table of steatite, imitated from a 
twelfth dynasty Egyptian model, bearing the remaining half of what seemed 
to be a dedication in Cretan linear characters. The inscription consisted of 
nine letters with two punctuations, and was of the highest importance as 
showing that this pre-Phoenician script was applied to monumental as well 
as personal objects. The Egyptian affinities of the libation table itself 
fitted in with other signs of intimate connexion between Crete and the 
Egypt of the twelfth dynasty supplied by the decorative designs of sealstone 
and steatite vases. Here, however, in the imitation of an object of cult they 
had proof of a community so deep-lying that it could hardly have been due 
to mere commercial intercourse. It pointed to continuous land-contact in 
the population so influenced, and the probability became great that this and 
other vestiges of the influences of the old empire of Egypt in Crete were 
due to Libyan settlements in the island. If so, the beginnings of the Cretan 
linear script, which also seemed to show Egyptian influences, might be 
ultimately found in Tripoli. A remarkable parallelism was, in fact, shown 
between the Cretan signs and the early Libyan alphabets. Converging 
lines of evidence showed that the inscribed libation table from the Dictaean 
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cave could not be brought down later than about 2000 B.c. (/.H7.S. vol. xvii. 
p. 327). Mr. Hogarth, Sir J. Evans, Prof. Ridgeway, and others took part 
in the discussion which followed. 


The Second General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
February 15th, 1897, Mr. Talfourd Ely, in the chair. 

Prof. P. Gardner read two papers: (1) ‘Ona Stone Tripod at Oxford.’ 
The tripod was given to All Souls’ College by A. Lefroy in 1771. It was 
found at Corinth. It consists of a basis intended for the support of a 
large basin, probably meant to hold lustral water. There is a central 
column, around which stand back to back three draped female figures, each 
on a recumbent lion, and holding in one hand the tail of the lion. Froma 
comparison with a very similar tripod of which fragments were found at 
Olympia, it appears that this was a fixed type for vessels of the class. The 
date of the Oxford tripod was fixed by Prof. Gardner, from considerations 
of style, as the earlier half of the fifth century (/.H7.S. vol. xvi. p. 275). A 
discussion followed, in which Prof. Waldstein, Prof. E. Gardner, and Miss 
Harrison took part. (2) ‘On the Mantinean Basis. This basis, bearing 
reliefs by a pupil of Praxiteles, was submitted by Prof. Gardner to a close 
examination. He maintained: (@) That the phrase in which Pausanias 
describes the basis should be read Modca xai Mapovas addr, and must be 
regarded as referring only to one slab of the reliefs, which represents the 
conflict of Apollo and Marsyas. (4) That the three slabs which we possess 
were the whole of the relief. We need not suppose a slab to have been 
lost, and it is quite possible that six Muses rather than nine were repre- 
sented. The group of Apollo and Marsyas would be in the midst, three 
Muses on each side as spectators, the whole occupying the front of the 
pedestals. (c) That the figures of Apollo, Leto, and Artemis which stood 
on the pedestal were not arranged as a group, but stood side by side, as 
they appear in the Praxitelean group copied on a late coin of Megara 
(J.H.S. vol. xvi. p. 280). In the discussion which followed, Prof. Waldstein 
argued that the proposed arrangement of the slabs was too asymmetrical 
for Greek art, and dwelt upon the difficulty of departing from the number 
of nine Muses, which was supported both by monumental and literary 
evidence. The practice of vase painters in varying the number was to be 
explained by artistic convenience, without regard to mythological considera- 
tions. Prof. Waldstein preferred to adhere to the arrangement of the slabs 
which he had himself publicly advocated, and which assumed that they had 
originally been four in number. Prof. E. Gardner, though pointing out 
some difficulties in detail, was on the whole inclined to accept the rearrange- 
ment proposed by Prof. Percy Gardner. 


The Third General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
April 12th, 1897, Mr. F. C. Penrose, V.P., in the chair. 

Miss Harrison read a paper on the Danaides. She contended that the 
origin of the Danaid myth had been misunderstood, especially as regards 
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the supposed punishment of the water-carrying in leaky vessels. This was 
really no punishment at all, but simply the carrying on in Hades of their 
upper-world function as well-nymphs ; the fzthos the Danaides had to fill 
was bored only at the bottom, as shown on ancient monuments, and it was 
a well cistern. The labour of well-filling was endless from the beginning, 
because Argos was mroAvéiyuov. The idea of water-carrying in Hades asa 
penalty for the auvnrou was also, she contended, not a mere later moralizing 
addition, but inherent in the primitive Danaid myth, and the leaky vessels 
pointed to an ‘ordeal by the sieve,’ such as was undergone, according to 
Pliny, by the vestal virgin Tuccia (‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxviii. 2, 3). The forty-nine 
guilty Danaides would fail in the ordeal and be proved as auvnro in the 
rites of Demeter Thesmophoros. Referring to Prof. Ridgeway’s recent 
paper in the Hellenic Journal on the Pelasgian origin of the ‘ objects called 
Mycenaean, Miss Harrison expressed her view that though the Olympian 
gods would be found, on analysis, to be part Hellenic, part Pelasgian, the 
remaining denizens of Hades would prove, like the Danaides, to be of 
Pelasgian origin. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner read some notes on a vase in the museum at 
Chicago, which seemed to him to represent the myth of Athamas., 

The paper announced by Prof. Gardner, on a vase in the museum at 
Harrow, was postponed to a subsequent meeting. 


The Annual Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on July 5th, 
1897, Prof. Jebb, M.P., President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following report on behalf of the Council :— 

The Session just ended presents no very striking features, but the 
work of the Society has been quietly and effectively carried on. 

Two Parts of the Journal have appeared as usual, and the contents 
speak for themselves. There has, however, been a change of Editorship 
to which reference should here be made. Professor Percy Gardner, 
who has borne the chief burden of Editorship ever since the Journal was 
started, has found it necessary to retire from its active management, 
though he will remain a member of the Consultative Committee. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the services rendered to the 
Society by Professor Gardner during the seventeen years of his close 
connection with the Journal. Until five years ago, when the present 
Editorial Committee was constituted, the main duties of Editorship, corre- 
spondence, choice of papers, reading of proofs, were performed by Professor 
Gardner single handed. And even since Mr. Leaf and Mr. Arthur 
Smith were associated with him in the work, a full share of labour and 
responsibility has naturally fallen to the colleague whom long experience 
and wide knowledge have so eminently qualified to form a sound 
judgment on the matter in hand. Professor Gardner will carry with 
him in his retirement from these arduous duties the warm thanks of all 
members of the Society, and not least of those on the Council who best 
know how devoted his service has been, 
d2 
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Before leaving the ‘subject of the Journal, it may be added that an 
Index is in preparation to Volumes IX.—XVI. inclusive, and to the 
Supplementary Papers. 

The Society has suffered some serious losses by death during the past 
year, and especially during the last few months. Among those who have 
passed away may be mentioned Archbishop Benson ; Sir Wollaston Franks, 
who recently made a valuable gift to the Library ; Dr. Hubert Holden, 
who had for years been an active member of the Council and latterly a 
Vice-President, and had also filled the office of Hon. Librarian ; Mr. John 
B. Martin, who had most efficiently filled the office of Treasurer since 
1888 ; and quite recently Mr. J. Theodore Bent, who had been a member 
of Council for many years, and whose death at a comparatively early 
age leaves a serious blank in the ranks of archaeological explorers. 

The Council are glad to be able to announce that Mr. Douglas Fresh- 
field kindly consented to act as Treasurer after Mr. Martin’s death, and 
he is to-day formally nominated to the office. Mr. Stephen Spring Rice 
has consented to take Mr. Freshfield’s place as one of the Auditors. 

It will be remembered that last year a change was made in the arrange- 
ments for the Library, Miss Johnson being appointed Assistant Librarian. 
The new arrangements have worked very well, and the Library is now 
in better order than ever before. Two months ago, however, Miss Johnson 
represented to the Council that she found it impossible, for the modest 
salary which the Society is in a position to pay, to give her whole time to 
the work. The question was very carefully considered by the Library 
Committee, and they recommended that in order, if possible, to retain 
Miss Johnson’s services, her hours of attendance should be reduced. 
These recommendations were accepted by the Council, and Miss Johnson 
consented to retain her post on the understanding that she is to attend 
from 2.30 to 5, on every day but Saturday. This arrangement is under- 
stood to be provisional, but the Council hope that it will on the whole be 
found convenient to members. With so small a Library, the Society can 
hardly hope to retain the exclusive services of an efficient librarian. Due 
provision being made for the custody of the books, the attendance of a 
librarian for a stated period on five days in the week (the usual holidays 
excepted) seems likely to serve all practical purposes. 

It may be of interest to record that about seventy members have in the 
course of the year made use of the Library, either on the spot, or by 
borrowing books or lantern slides. During the lecture season the slides 
were in constant demand, so that this privilege of membership is evidently 
appreciated. A new Catalogue is about to be issued, including numerous 
recent additions [see p. liii.]. If members have slides to present, it would 
be an advantage if they could offer them before this Catalogue is printed. 
Additions would be most welcome in the department of views of architec- 
tural details (other than the Parthenon) and of sculpture. Of donations 
made to the Library in response to the appeal issued last year special 
mention is due to that received from the late Sir Wollaston Franks, who 
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presented twenty volumes of the Mumismatic Chronicle, Falkener’s Ephesus 
and the Temple of Diana, and Winckelmann’s Monumenti Antichi Ineditt, 
The Society has also acquired by purchase or exchange the following 
among other valuable works—the facsimile recently made in Florence of 
the Laurentian codex of Aeschylus, the two volumes of Collignon’s Histoire 
de la Sculpture grecque, the official record of the German Excavations at 
Olympia, and 7he Mycenaean Age by Tsountas and Manatt. 

In the course of the Session, the annual grant of £100 to the British 
School at Athens has been renewed for a further period of three years. 
Although the School is on a more satisfactory financial basis than during 
the first nine years of its existence, it can still not afford to dispense with 
this grant in aid from the Hellenic Society, and the Council feel that there 
is no object to which the funds of the Society could more properly be 
devoted. Not only is the School the one institution which gives facilities 
to British students for original research on Greek soil, but the Society 
receives an adequate return for its subscription in the valuable articles 
contributed by members of the School to the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Members will be glad to learn that in spite of untoward circumstances in 
Greece the School has had a satisfactory season. The number of students 
has been considerably above the average, and it has been found possible 
to continue both in Athens and in Melos the excavations which were begun 
last year and of which some account has already appeared in the Journal. 
The results of the further work upon the site of Kynosarges, and in 
Melos, will as usual be reported to the Annual Meeting of Subscribers in 
July, but some preliminary information will be communicated to the 
Society to-day by the Director of the School. 

The only other grants made by the Council during the past Session 
have been the sum of £50 to Mr. W. R. Paton in aid of some proposed 
explorations in Asia Minor, and of £30 to Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, for 
additional illustrations in a forthcoming work on Aetolia. Unfortunately 
the unsettled state of things in the East has prevented Mr. Paton from 
doing much at present in fulfilment of his object, but it is hoped that there 
may be some results to record in next year’s Report. The grant to 
Mr. Woodhouse is a somewhat new departure, such help from the 
Society’s funds having hitherto been given rather towards the collection 
of new material than to its publication when collected, except where such 
publication has been undertaken by the Society itself. Mr. Woodhouse’s 
researches in Aetolia were carried out while he was a student of the 
British School at Athens. The volume in which the results are recorded 
is to be published by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, but they did 
not see their way to provide all the illustrations the author thought 
necessary. The Council were then approached with the suggestion that 
they should make a grant for additional illustrations, and after careful 
inquiry by a Committee the case was held to come within the scope of 
the Society’s work, and the grant was authorised. 

Three General Meetings have as usual been held during the Session 
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at which papers have been read by Mr. Arthur Evans, Professor Percy 
Gardner, Miss Harrison, and Professor Ernest Gardner. The meetings 
have been well attended, and have as a rule been followed by good 
discussions. It having been pointed out that the fact of these meetings 
being held on Monday prevented schoolmasters from attending them, the 
Council have decided to revert to Thursday, the day on which meetings 
were held in the earlier years of the Society’s existence. It is believed 
that this day will be more convenient to a majority of members. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts show the financial position of the Society 
to be satisfactory. Ordinary receipts during the year were £815 against 
£915 during the financial year 1895-96. The receipts from Subscriptions, 
including arrears, amount to 4623, against £655. Life Compositions 
amount to £15, against £63, and receipts from Libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes £127, against £116. The receipts for loan of 
Lantern Slides amount to £5, against £7, but other items of ordinary 
income show no change. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year amounts to £617, against £621. 
Payments for Rent £80, Insurance 415, Salaries £52, and Stationery, &c. 
#29, are practically the same as in the preceding year, but the cost of 
purchases for the Library shows £94 against £39. The cost of the 
Journal, Vol. XVI, has amounted to £345, against £394. The grants, 
as mentioned above, to the British School at Athens, to Mr. Paton and 
to Mr. Woodhouse, amounted to £180. The balance carried forward at 
the close of the year under review amounted to £360, against £340 
at the end of the previous financial year. 

Since the entrance fee was imposed in January, 1894, about £90 have 
been received from this source, a very substantial addition to the Society’s 
income. 

Twenty-six new members have been elected during the year, while 
twenty-one have been lost by death or resignation. This shows a net 
increase of five, and brings the total number of members to 778. 

Six new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amounts to 133; or with the five Public Libraries to 138. 

On the whole the Council feel that the Society, if not making any 
definite advance, is at least holding its own, and continues to do useful 
work. As stated earlier in the Report the losses by death of prominent 
members of Council have been during the last few months unusually 
severe, but other good men have been found to take their places, and the 
Council have no fear that the work of the Society in the future will be 
less efficient than in the past. The responsibility of management 
necessarily rests with the Council, and there is happily no sign that this 
body has lost the confidence of the members at large. But members 
should bear in mind that without their support at meetings and otherwise 
the Council would lack the needful stimulus and encouragement to 
further effort, and that in particular it rests mainly with the members at 
large to see that a due supply of candidates is forthcoming to fill up 
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the inevitable gaps in the ranks, so that the Society, if it cannot extend 
its operations, may at least maintain them in undiminished efficiency. 


The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who alluded to 
the recent discovery of papyri in Egypt, including some MSS. of 
Bacchylides. Prof. Jebb also expressed the sympathy of the Society with 
the present unhappy condition of Greece. The adoption of the Report 
was seconded by Sir John Evans, and carried unanimously. 

The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, the name of 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay being added to the latter. Prof. W. C. F. Anderson, 
the Rev. A. G. Bather, Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and Principal G. H. Rendall were 
elected to vacancies on the Council. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, Director of the British School at Athens, gave a very 
interesting account of recent archaeological work in Greece, and especially 
of the excavations carried on by the British School on the site of 
Kynosarges in Athens, and at Phyllakopi in the island of Melos, where 
extensive remains had been found of an important pre-historic city. 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Auditors 
and to the Chairman. 
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SESSION 1896-7. 


On Saturday, December 5th, 1896, a meeting was held at the Chairman’s 
house. 

Prof. Ridgeway read a paper on ‘ The Trident of Poseidon,’ in which he 
controverted the view put forward by Mr. H. B. Walters (/.H.S. vol. xiii. p. 
13 ff.) that it was a development from a lotus-headed sceptre. He main- 
tained that Poseidon was a fisherman’s god, and was therefore equipped as 
a fisherman with the ordinary fishspear, or glaive. | Other sea deities such 
as Triton and perhaps Palaemon were similarly furnished ; a semipiscine 
deity on the coins of Itanus in Crete is armed with a trident with which he 
is going to strike something beneath; Taras the eponymous of the 
Tarentines, a population living largely by fishing, is seen on coins striking 
at a fish with his trident. Aeschylus describes the trident as the ‘ fish- 
smiting engine’ of Poseidon. Tpsodovria, ‘fishing with a trident,’ is one of 
the recognized forms of seafishing in Plato’s Sophist and is also mentioned 
by Pollux. Both rp/awva and tpiddous are used of the Trident of Poseidon, 
though tp/awa is the word most commonly employed for it. 

The fishspear with two or more prongs is one of the most universally 
distributed implements. In New Guinea and Polynesia they are made of 
as many as six pieces of barbed wood tied together. It is the common 
eelspear with five prongs of the Fens; the eelspear of Ireland is a trident ; 
such a spear is used for taking flat fish off the east coast of Scotland; a 
two-pronged spear is used for capturing lobsters on the coast of Devon. 
The trident is commonly employed at this very hour in the Mediterranean, 
as it was in Pliny’s time, who tells us in two passages that it was used for 
catching tunnies. Old Dictys, the kind fisherman of Seriphos, who found 
Danae and Perseus, was armed with his trident and net. When a fishing 
population went to war, they used their fishing gear for weapons, as ‘rustics 
used their scythes, pitchforks, and bills. So Pittacus of Mitylene, when he 
challenged to single encounter the Athenian captain, entangled the latter 
in his fishing net and despatched him with his trident. The Roman gladiator 
called ‘retiarius’ was only a fisherman armed with a net and trident, for he 
said to his opponent, ‘non te peto, piscem peto; quid me fugis, o Galle?’ 
His opponent wore a fish in the front of his helmet. When then we find 
Poseidon using his trident as a lance even on horseback (see the coins of 
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Potidaea) he is only doing what was the regular practice among the 
maritime populations of the Mediterranean. 

(The subject will be treated at full length in Prof. Ridgeway’s forthcoming 
Early Age of Greece.) 

Dr. Postgate exhibited two terra-cotta figures representing actors from 
the comic stage. 


On Saturday, February 27th, 1897, a meeting was held at the Vice- 
Chairman’s house, 

Mr. Adam read a paper ‘On some archaeological difficulties in Plato’s 
Republic’ The passages discussed were (1) iii. 398A azroméuroéy Te... 
otéavtes, (2) iii. 399C (the wavapydvor), (3) iv. 439E rapa To Snpile, (4) iv: 
427C él Tod dudarod xaOypevos. On the first of these passages he 
endeavoured to show that the current interpretation is right, as against the 
explanations offered by Ast and Mr. G. B. Hussey in the Proceedings of the 
Am. Philological Ass. Vol. 22 (1891) p. xliii. In discussing iii. 399C, 
Mr. Adam reviewed the evidence for the view that mavapyoviov denotes a 
musical instrument, and argued that the word was always used to signify a 
certain form of musical composition, a sort of Panharmonic mode, in fact. 
On iv. 439E the reading of the manuscripts was defended against the 
conjectures of Valckenaer and Hemsterhuis. Leontius probably entered 
the city by the Medutides vat, which were within a stone’s throw of the 
Barathrum. The executioner was standing by the dead bodies which he 
was about to throw into the pit. See Milchhofer Schriftquellen etc. pp. i.-ii. 
Mr. Adam complained of Herwerden’s rashness in bracketing év wéow in 
iv. 427C, and expressed a doubt whether Herwerden knew what the 
ougards really was. Plato is thinking of representations of Apollo in 
Greek art, for he is constantly depicted as seated on the dugadds. See 
Imhoof-Blumer and Professor Percy Gardner in /.H.S. viii. p. 18 and 
Middleton 2d. ix. 308, with Eur. Jon 5-6. Mr. Adam, however, professed 
himself unable to explain why Apollo should be seated on the dudadds 
when he prophesies. If the priestess sat there when delivering her oracles, 
it would be natural enough to identify her with the god, but we know that 
she sat on the tripod. Is it possible to suppose that she did occasionally 
occupy the dudaros, or that the tripod was fixed on the duados on some 
occasions? Pindar’s ypvoéwv Ards ainrav ma pedpos (Pyth. 4, 4) might 
be adduced in support ‘of either view, for the eagles flanked the dudards. 
No stress was laid on this conjecture. 

Mr. A. B. Cook exhibited an impression from an early gold signet-ring, 
now in the Brit. Mus., representing a man with a wolf's head and tail 
stabbing a lion; the intaglio comes from the recent excavations in Cyprus 
and possibly illustrates a primitive wolf-cult. 


On Tuesday, May 18th, 1897, a meeting was held at the Secretary’s 


house. 
Dr. Postgate read a paper on ‘Cerberus and other polycephalous 
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monsters,’ in which he argued that the serious discrepancy in the number of 
heads attributed to Cerberus was to be explained by supposing that, when 
the dog was described as hundred-headed, etc., the reference was to the 
snake-heads which encircled his single, double or triple neck; while his 
heads proper were never conceived of as exceeding three in number. The 
same reference was to be seen in the hundred arms of the Giants, the 
multitudinous heads of Hydra, the fifty heads of Scylla, etc. The legend 
about the imitation of the vouos modveéparos by Athene (Pindar), with 
many other references and expressions in Greek and Latin writers, derives 
new light from the observation that many-headedness imports snaky 
character or personality. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 


is furnished by the following tables :— 


ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 














ist May,| 3x -“" 31 May, 
9. 1890. 1891, | 1892. 1893. | 1894. 
| 4 we cs ete | ete 
Subscriptions ..........0:ss+000+ | 539] 545 532] 585] 554 | ihe | 671 
UEP acpi ter yeahs cssaasaccncysact 41 | 32 26 39 16; 13] 44 
Life Compositions ............... | 79] 47| 47] 79] 126} 95 | 
Libraries and Back Vols. ...... | 119 | 122 96} 118) 233 | 161 | 186 
POI Son iinisne Ree be Sie See ee ee De 
Special Receipts ...... ......0005 | bess eee | 
Laurentian MS. ............ $3) 3 1I 37 | 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth (Alex- | 
andria Grant Refunded) | Berek 
Loan of Lantern Slides ... | 4 4 | 4 | 
BOHN si vincscieiosatssievenie | 
Royalty on Sales of Photo- | 
NIMES oss sd0dspiscnes tkenspes site 5 | 5 2 | 2 
Loan from Bankers ...........++++ iene 100 Sen | 
Donations—J. Vansittart, Esq. by | s+ | 100 | 
E. H. Egerton, Esq......... | | 5 
Library, Mrs. Cohen ...... | I 
| W. Arkwright, Esq. | Ps a0) 2 re oe 
| 861 | 910, 846| 898 | 976 | 878 | 1,034 
| Balance from preceding year ... | 489 | 255 42| 151 | 255 239) 259 





31 May,| 34 day.) 31 May, /31 May,|31 May, 31 May, 31 ae” 

















1895. | 1896. | 189 








‘Sai 
678 | 645) 617 


30 
ie 5 
ace 4 3 
| 
I I | 
‘ia 
| 
ba 








g10| 915 | 816 
214 169 | 340 | 


1,350 |1,165 | 888 | 1,049 1,231 3,117 [1,293 | 15124 1,084 | 1,156 | 





ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 








1888 | 1889. 1890. 














RMR A crc cas ciccknasievs ver tusuitans f 5 | ‘, “| 
PRMMERDE 35s sinsse ivan eepaveeses 3 | ci) a 
oS TGR RL aaacorene gn | 6 | 39 | 39 
RAINY io digsoss-sasnonsdesbeeteses yes 4l 15 2 | 
Stationery, Printing,andPostage | 54 | 61 | 55 
Cost of Journal (less sales)...... | 583 | *873 307 
ROINTIN) sccuass xabos ssa vee este cess tye | 350] 100 | troo 
ERMINE <5 os one casts atesaceoeas | 
EgyptExplorationFund—1, 100 | | 
copies of Mr. Hogarth’s Report | de | 
TIGA REDBIG 20.5 5c csccsupcscecess | or 
Photo Enlargements, Albums, 

Lantern Slides, &c. 
POTIENIOD os csp vee sued s Gusdes! 005 ene ee 

1,095 | 1,123 | 737 | 
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| 1,350 [1,165 | 888 
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1,231 1,117 | | 1,293 [1,124 | 1,084 | 1,156 


31 May, | 31 May, 31 | i3n May, 31 May,|31 May, |31 May, | 31 May, 31 May,| 31 May, | 
‘a0pr. 1892. 1893. Baca 1895. | 1896. 1897. 
& & 4 4 E Saat 3 4 
30 35| 5°] 73 80} 80 80 
II | os] is} 15] 45 
39; 44] 49] 49) 49] 47] 52 
16 8/ 4! | 75 96 39°| 94 
62 41 a) ee 49 | 46 29 
440 | 610| 532} 475 | 441 | 394] 346 
1so| 125 | 100] 185 | 225 | 100 | 180 
46 100 | 158 
| | 
eee | 
: | 23 
asd aie 
| | | 
| 
794; 992| 858 |1,079 | 955 | 744] 796 
255 | 239/ 259| 214 | 169| 340| 360 








* Includes cost of reprinting of Vols, IV. and V. (= £437) less the amount received from sales. 


t The grant of £100 to the School at Athens has been paid since the accounts were made up: see Cash Account. 









































LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 


1897. 




























Anderson (W. C. F.). Journey from Mount Athos to the Hebrus. 
8vo. Sheffield. 1897. (Presented.) 

Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien. See Reinach (S.) 

Apostolides (B.). Essai sur |’Hellénisme Egyptien, et ses Rapports 
avec l’Hellénisme classique et ]’Hellénisme moderne. Vol. I. 1. 
8vo. Paris. 1898. (Presented.) 

Aristotle. Politics. Revised text, with introduction, analysis, and 
commentary. By F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks. Books I-V. 
8vo. London. 1894. (Presented.) 

Aristotle. Constitution of Athens. Ed. F.G. Kenyon. See British 
Museum. 

Arrian. Anabasis. Ed. K. Abicht. 8vo. Leipzig. 1871. (Presented.) 

Bacchylides. Poems. Ed. F. G. Kenyon. 8vo. 1897. 

Beloch (J.). Griechische Geschichte. Vol. II. 8vo. Strasburg. 
1897. 

Beulé (C. E.). L’Acropole d’Athénes. 8vo. Paris. 1862. (Pre- 
sented.) 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Catalogue of Casts. Pt. III. Greek 
and Roman Sculpture. By E. Robinson. Revised Edition. 8vo. 
Boston. 1896. (Presented.) 


British Museum Pus.ications. 
The following works have been presented by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. (The Library also contains several Museum 
publications, which have been already reported.) 











Department of Coins and Medals. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, 8vo, 
Italy. By R.S. Poole. 1873, 
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Tauric Chersonese...Thrace, &c. By B. V. Head and P. Gardner. 
1877. 
Seleucid Kings of Syria. By P. Gardner. 1878. 
Macedonia. By B. V. Head. 1879. 
Thessaly to Aetolia. By P. Gardner. 1883. 
Ptolemaic Kings of Egypt. By R.S8. Poole. 1883. 
Central Greece. By B. V. Head. 1884. 
Crete and the Aegean Islands. By W. Wroth. 1886. 
Attica, Megaris, Aegina. By B. V. Head. 1888. 
Lycia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia. By G. F. Hill. 1897. 
Caria, Cos, Rhodes, &c. By B. V. Head. 1897. 
Catalogue of Indian Coins. Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria 
and India. By P. Gardner and R. 8. Poole. 8vo. 1886. 
Guide to the Principal Coins of the Ancients from circ. B.c. 700 
to a.D. 1, with 70 plates. By B. V. Head. 8vo. 1889. 
Guide to the Principal Coins of the Ancients from circ. B.c. 700 
toa.D. 1. (Pamphlet.) Fourth Edition. 8vo. 1895. 
Roman Medallions. By H. A. Grueber and R. S. Poole. 4to. 
1874. 


Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 


Catalogue of Engraved Gems. By A. H. Smith. 8vo. 1888. 
Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1851-70. 
Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions. 
I. Attica. By E. L. Hicks. 1874. 
II. Greece, etc. By C. T. Newton. 1883. 
III. Priene, Iasos, and Ephesus. By E. L. Hicks. 1890. 
IV. 1. Knidos, Halikarnassos, and Branchidae. By G. Hirschfeld. 
1893. 
Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles. Parts I.-XI. 
4to. 1812-1861. 
Description of the Collection of Ancient Terracottas. By Taylor 
Combe. 4to. 1810. 
Guide to the Mausoleum Room. 8vo. 1886. 
White Athenian Vases. By A. S, Murray and A. H. Smith. Folio. 
1896. 


Department of Manuscripts. 


Aristotle. Constitution of Athens. Ed. F. G. Kenyon. 8vo. 
1892. 

Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts. Part I., Greek. Part II., 
Latin. Folio. 1881-4. 

Catalogue of Greek Papyri with Texts. Ed. F. G. Kenyon. 
4to. 1893. 

Classical Texts from the Papyri, including the newly-discovered 
Poems of Herodas. Ed. F.G. Kenyon. 4to. 1891. 

Description of the Greek Papyri. Part I. 4to. London. 1839, 

Greek Papyri. Facsimiles. Folio. London, 1893, 
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Department of Printed Books. 
Excerpts from the General Catalogue of Printed Books— 


Aeschylus. 1883. Horatius. 1885. 
Aesop. 1883. Ptolemaeus. 1895. 
Aristotle. 1885. Virgil. 1882. 
Homer. 1890. 
Bréndsted (P. O.). Reisen u. Untersuchungen in Griechenland. 4to. 
Paris. 1826. 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. Catalogue of Objects of Greek Ceramic 
Art exhibited in 1888. 4to. London. 1888. 

Cesnola (L. P. di). Cyprus. Its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temples. 
8vo. London. 1877. 

Chipiez (C.). See Perrot (G.). 

Collignon (M.). Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque. 2 Vols. 4to. 
Paris. 1892-1897. 

Conze (A.). Melische Thongefiisse. Folio. Leipsic. 1862. 

Curtius (E.) and J. A. Kaupert. Karten von Attika, IX.1. 4to 
Berlin. 1897. 

Curtius (E.) and F. Adler (edd.). Olympia. See Olympia. 

Curtius (E.). Historische u. Philologische Aufsiitze zu seinem 70" 
Geburtstage gewidmet. 8vo. Berlin. 1884. Presented.) 
Daremberg (Ch.) and KE, Saglio. Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
et Romaines d’aprés les Textes et les Monuments, 23 and 24 

(—Jmage). 4to. Paris. 1897. 

Dilettanti Society. Unedited Antiquities of Attica, comprising the 
Architectural Remains of Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium and Thoricus., 
Second Edition. Folio. London. 1833. 

Dilettanti Society. Specimens of Antient Sculpture. 2 Vols. Folio. 
London. 1809-1835. 

Doerpfeld (W.) and E. Reisch. Das Griechische Theater. Beitriige 
zur Geschichte des Dionysos-Theaters in Athen u. anderer 
Griechischer Theater. 4to. Athens and Leipsic. 1896. 

Englefield Vases, drawn and engraved by H. Moses. 4to. London. 
1848. 

Fleming and Tibbins. English and French, and French and English 
Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. Paris. 1845-1846. 

Froehner (W.). La Collection Tyszkiewicz. Plates XXXIII.-XL. 
Folio. Munich. 1897. 

Furtwaengler (A.). Intermezzi. Kunstgeschichtliche Studien. 4to. 
Leipsic. 1896. 

Gaertringen (Hiller v.). Die Archaische Kultur der Insel Thera. 
8vo. Berlin. 1897. (Presented.) 

Gardner (E. A.). A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 2 Parts. London. 
1896-1897. 

Gardner (P.). Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. 8vo. London. 1896. 

Gori (A. F.). Museum Florentinum. See Reinach (S8.), Pierres 

gravées, 
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Harrison (J. E.) and D. 8. MacColl. Greek Vase Paintings. Folio. 
London. 1894, 

Helbig (W.). Das Homerische Epos aus den Denkmiilern erliutert. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1884. (Presented.) 

Hermann (K. F.). Lehrbuch d. griechischen Antiquitaten. Vol, I. 
Sixth Edition. Vol. II. Sixth Edition. 8vo. Heidelberg. 1889 
and 1892. 

Herodotus. Ed. K. Abicht. 2 vols. Third Edition. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1874-1883. (Presented.) 

Hill (G. F.). Sources for Greek History between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian Wars. 8vo. Oxford. 1897. (Presented.) 

Homer. Opera et Reliquiae. Ed. D. B. Monro. 12mo. Oxford. 1896. 


(Presented.) 
Hope (T.). Costume of the Ancients. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 


1841. (Presented.) 

Hultsch (F.). Griechische u. Rémische Metrologie. 8vo. Berlin. 
1862. (Presented.) 

Index in Tragicos Graecos. 2 vols. 4to. Cambridge. 1830. (Pre- 
sented.) 

Inwood (H. W.). Erechtheion at Athens. Folio. London. 1831. 

Jahn (0.). Die Ficoronische Cista. 4to. Leipsic. 1852. 

Jahn (O.). Uber Darstellungen d. Handwerks u. Handelsverkehrs 
auf antiken Wandgemilden. 8vo. Leipsic. 1868. 

Jannaris (A. N.). Historical Greek Grammar. 8vo. London. 
1897. 
Kavvadias (P.), Athens, National Museum. TAvrra rod EO. ’Apy. 
Movoeiov xatdXoyos teptrypadixos. 8vo. Athens. 1890-1892. 
King (C. W.). Antique Gems, their origin, uses and value as 
interpreters of ancient history and... . art. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo. London. 1866. 

King (C. W.). Handbook of Engraved Gems. 8vo. London. 1866. 

King (C. W.). Natural History of Precious Stones and Gems, and 
of the Precious Metals. 8vo. London. 1865. 

Klein (W.). Praxiteles. 8vo. Leipsic. 1898. 

La Mhau et Le Blond. Pierres gravées du... Duc d’Orléans. See 
Reinach (8.). 

La Ville de Mirmont (H. de). Le Navire Argo et la Science Nautique 
d’Apollonios de Rhodes. 8vo. Paris. 1895. (Presented.) 
Lévesque de Gravelle. Recueil de Pierres gravées. See Reinach (S8.). 
Liddell (H. G.) and R. Scott. Greek-English Lexicon, 4to. Oxford. 


1897. 


Louvre Museum. Catalogue des Vases antiques. I. Les Origines by 


E. Pottier. 8vo. Paris. 1896. 

Louvre Museum. Vases antiques du Louvre. 
Pottier. 4to. Paris. 1897. 

Louvre Museum. Catalogue sommaire des Marbres antiques by E. 
Michon. 8vo. Paris. 1895. 

Mariette (P. I.). Traité des Pierres gravées, See Reinach (S,). 


Marlborough Gems. See Reinach (S.). 


Salles A—E. by E. 
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Millin (A. L.). Peintures des Vases antiques. See Reinach (S.). 
Millin (A. L.). Pierres gravées inédites. See Reinach (S.). 
Millingen (J.). Peintures antiques de Vases Grees tirées de diverses 
Collections. Folio. Rome. 1813. 
Millingen (J.). Peintures antiques de Vases Grees. See Reinach (S.). 
Mueller (I. v.). Handbuch des klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Vols. [If.3; V.2; VI. Atlas. 8vo. ete. Munich. 1897. 
Murray (A.8.). Handbook of Greek Archeology. 8vo. Londen. 1892. 
Nicole (I.). Le Laboureur de Ménandre. 8vo. Geneva. 1898. 
Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der von dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten 
Ausgrabung. Edd. E. Curtius and F. Adler. 
Textb. I. Topographie und Geschichte. 4to. Berlin. 1897. 
Textb. II. Tafelb. I., II. Die Bau-denkmaeler. 4to and folio. 
1892-6. 
Textb. II]. Tafelb. III. Bildwerke in Stein und Thon. 4to 
and folio. 1894-7. 
Textb. IV. Tafelb. IV. Die Bronzen. 4to and folio. 1890. 
Textb. V. Die Inschriften. 4to. 1896. 
Portfolio of Maps and Plans. Large folio. 1897. 
Overbeck (J.). Die Antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte d. bil- 
denden Kiinste bei den Griechen. 8vo. Leipsic. 1868. 
Oxford. Ashmolean Museum. Catalogue of Greek Vases, by P. 
Gardner. 4to. Oxford. 1893. 
Pausanias. Description of Greece. Translated, with a Commentary, 
by J. G. Frazer. 6 Vols. 8vo. 1898. 
Penrose (F. C.). On the Results of an Examination of the Orienta- 
tions of a Number of Greek Temples. Supplement, (Pamphlet). 
4to. London. 1897. (Presented.) 
Perrot (G.) and R. de Lasteyrie. Fondation Piot. Monuments et 
Mémoires publiés par l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres. Vol. IV. 1. 4to. Paris. 1897. 
Perrot (G.) and C, Chipiez. Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité. Vol. 
VII. fase. 346-8. 
Perry (W.C.). Greek and Roman Sculpture. 8vo. London. 1882. 
Plutarch. Moralia. Ed. G. N. Bernardakis. Vol. VII. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1896. 
Ramsay (W. M.). Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Vol. I. Pt. 2. 
West and Central Phrygia. 8vo. Oxford. 1897. (Presented.) 
Reinach (8.). Bibliothéque des Monuments figurés Grecs et Romains. 
II. Peintures de Vases antiques recueillies par Millin (1808) et 
Millingen (1813). 4to. Paris, 1891: 

TII. Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien (1854). 4to. Paris. 
1892. 

IV. Pierres gravées des Collections Marlborough, etc.  4to. 
Paris. 1895. 

Reinach (S.). Répertoire de la Statuaire, I. Clarac de Poche. 8vo. 
Paris. 1897. 

Robert (K.). Marathonschlacht in der Poikile u. weiteres iiber 

Polygnot. 4to, Halle-a-S. 1895. (Presented.) 
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Roscher (W. H.). Ausfiihrliches Lexicon d. Griechischen  u. 
Rémischen Mythologie, Nos. 34-36 (—Myton). 8vo. Leipsic. 
1897. 

Schildt (A.). Giebelgruppen v. Aegina. 8vo. Leipsic. 1895. 

Schliemann (H.). Mycenae. 8vo. London. 1878. 

Schliemann (H.). Tiryns. 8vo. London. 1886. 

Sellers (E.) and K. Jex-Blake. The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the 
History of Art. 8vo. London. 1896. 

Stosch (P. von). Gemmae antiquae celatae. See Reinach (S.). 

Torr (C.). Interpretation of Greek Music. (Pamphlet.) Oxford. 1896. 
(Presented. ) 

Treu (G.). Hermes mit dem Dionysosknaben. Folio. Berlin. 1878. 

Tsountas (C. T.) and J. Irving Manatt. Mycenaean Age. 8vo. 
London. 1897. 

Tyszkiewicz Collection. See Froehner. 

Vienna. Austrian Museum. Sammlung der antiken Vasen u. Terra- 
cotten. Katalog u. historische Einleitung von K. Masner. 4to. 
Vienna, 1892. 

Vienna. Choix des Pierres graveés. By Eckhel. See Reinach (S.). 

Woodhouse (W. J.). Aitolia, its Geography, Topography and Anti- 
quities. Royal 8vo. Oxford. 1897. (Presented.) 

Wordsworth (C.). Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical. 
New Edition. Revised, with Illustrations and a History of the 
Characteristics of Greek Art, by G. Scharf. 4to. London. 
1859. (Presented.) 

Xenophon. Translated by H. G. Dakyns. Vols. II., III. 8vo. 
London, 1892 and 1897. (Presented.) 

Yarborough Collection. Catalogue of Antiquities in the collection of 
the Earl of Yarborough at Brocklesby Park. By A. H. Smith. 
8vo. London. 1897. (Presented.) 





A LIST OF THE PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY, Dec. 31, 1897. 


American Journal of Archaeology. I—XI. 3. (1896.) 

American Journal of Philology. XIV.—XVIII. 1. (1897.) 

Annali dell’ Instituto Archeologico. LII—LVII. (1885.) End. 

Annuaire de I’ Association des Etudes Grecques. XV.—XXI. (1887.) 

End. 

Annuaire de la Société Francaise de Numismatique. 1896. 9, 10. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. I.—II. 1895—1896. 

Antike Denkmaeler des Archaeologischen Instituts. I.—II. 2. 

Archaeological Institute of America. Reports I.—XVII. (1880—96.) 
- Papers of Institute; American Series. I.—V.; Classical Series. 
I.; Papers of American School at Athens. I.—V. 

Archaeologische Zeitung, XXXVIII.—XLIII. (1885.) End. 
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Athenaion, I.—X. (1881,) End. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. XI., XVII. (1897.) 

Berliner Studien. I.—XI. (1890.) 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. I.—XXI. 8. (1897.) 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale. XXYV. 2, 3. 
(1897.) 

Bullettino dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1880—1885. 
End. 

Bursian’s Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte d. classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. I.—XXV. (1897.) 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift. I.—VI. (1897.) 

Cambridge Philological Society. Transactions I.—III. (1893) ; 
Proceedings I.—XLII. (1896.) 

Classical Review. I.—XI. (1897.) 

Commission Impériale Archéologique. 
Compte Rendu. 1878—9 and 1882—8; Atlas 1878—1888 ; 
Russian continuation viz.: ‘“ Materials,” Nos. 4—20 (1890—96) 
and “ Reports ”’ for 1889—1894 (1892—1896). For General Index, 
1859—1881, see Reinach’s Bibl. des Monuments, III., p. 145. 

Deltion of the Historical and Ethnographical Society of Greece. 
I.—V. 18. (1896.) 

Egypt Exploration Fund, Reports. 1895, 1896. 

Ephemeris Archaiologike. Third Series. 1884—1897. 2. 

Goteborgs Hoégskolas Arsskrift. 1895, 1896. 

Hellenikos Philologikos Syllogos (of Constantinople). IV.—XVI. 
(1871—1885.) XX.—XXV. (1891—1895.) 

Hermes. XXVII.—XXXII. (1897.) 

Institute (Royal) of British Architects. Proceedings, N.S. II.—IX. 
(V. Imperf.) (1886—1893). Transactions, 1880—1892. Journal, 
3rd Series. I.—V.1. (1898.) 

Jahrbuch d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. I.—XII. 3. (1897.) 

Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 1854—1857. 

' Journal of Hellenic Studies. I.—XVII.1. (1897.) (Two copies.) 

Journal of Philology. I.—XXV. (1897.) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. XII.—XIV. (1883.) 

Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire. I.—XVII. (1897.) 

Mittheilungen d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. Athenische Abth. 
I.—XXII. 3. (1897.) 

Mittheilungen d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. Rémische Abth, 
I.—-XII. 2. (1897.) 

Mittheilungen (Arch.-Epigr.) aus Oesterreich-Ungarn. XVII.—XIX, 
(1897.) 

Mnemosyne. I.—XXV. (1897.) 

Monumenti Inediti dell’ Instituto Archeologico. XI. pl. 13—XTI, 
(1885.) End. 

Monuments Grecs. J.—II. 22. (1895.) 

Neue Philologische Rundschau. XII.—XVII. (1897.) 

Numismatic Chronicle. Ist Series. 1836 and 1848—54. New 
Series, Vols. I.—XX. Third Series. JI.—XVII. (1897.) 
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Parnassos (Philologikos Syllogos). Vols, I.—V., VI.—X. (Imperf.), 


and XI., XII. (1888). Epeteris I. 1897. 
Philistor. I.—IV. (1863.) 
Philologus, Neue Folge. 47—56. (1897.) 


Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society. 1873—1897. 
Revue Archéologique. 2nd Series. I.—XXXIII., XLI., XLIII.— 
XLIV. (XXXIV., XLII. imperf.). 3rd Series. [.—XXXI. 


(1897.\ (IIT. imperf.). 
Revue de Bibliographie Analytique. 1840, 1841. 
Revue des Etudes Grecques. I.—X. (1897.) 
Revue de Philologie. XX., XXI. (1897.) 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. XLVII.—LIT. 
Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. X{.--XIV. 


(1897.) 
(1897.) 



































LOAN COLLECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES. 





THE collection, here catalogued, of lantern slides illustrative of the subjects 
coming within the purview of the Society, has been formed, by the kind- 
ness of members and others, and by purchase, for the purpose of loans to 
members under the following conditions. Members of the Teachers’ Guild 
are also admitted to the same privileges in return for a corresponding 
concession (see below p. lxxviii.). The control of the collection is vested in 
the Library Committee. 


REGULATIONS FOR USE OF SLIDES. 


1. The slides shall be lent only to members of the Society or members 
of the Teachers’ Guild desiring to use them for the purposes of 
demonstration. 


ro 


Those members who have presented slides to the Society shall have a 
right to the free loan of two slides for every slide thus presented. 


3. For the loan of slides beyond this number, and for loans to members 
who have not presented slides, a charge of 3d. for each slide shall be 
made. 


4. All applications must be made to the Assistant Librarian, Hellenic Society, 
at 22 Albemarle Street. If desired, slides will be packed and forwarded 
to any address within the United Kingdom at the risk and cost of the 
borrowers. 


5. The sum of half-a-crown must be paid for any slide broken while at the 
risk of the borrowers. 


6. The slides may be kept for a period not exceeding fourteen days. If for 
exceptional reasons it is required to keep them for a longer period, special 
application must be made to the Library Committee. Slides required 
at a particular date may be booked for not more than three months in 
advance, on payment of the fee of 3d. per slide for the loan (except in 
the case of those who have presented slides as already provided). 


7 Ifthe Slides are returned within three days the charge will be reduced 
from 3d. per slide to 2d. 


31 December, 1897. 














CATALOGUE OF SLIDES. 


THE Magic Lantern slides in the Society’s collection are catalogued in 
the following order, the letters prefixed being those which distinguish the 
various series :— 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Athens. 

Attica, 

Northern Greece. 
Peloponnese. 
Islands, etc. 
Cyprus. 


AAO OW > 


Each of the above sections is sub-divided as follows :— 


(a) Maps and Plans, (b) General Views, (c) Architectural Views and 
Details, (d) Byzantine Buildings &c. 


P. Tue PARTHENON. 


S. ScuLprure, including Reliefs, Terracottas, etc. 


a. Archaic period. Reliefs and Statues. 
b. Fine and Later periods. Reliefs. 
c. Fine and Later periods. Statues and works in the round. 


V. VASES. 


a, Prehistoric, Mycenaean and other early wares. 

b. Black-figured Vases, arranged according to subjects. 

c. Red-figured Vases, and other later wares, arranged according to 
subjects. 


Ia, INSCRIPTIONS, 
M. MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


a, Mycenaean and early periods. 
. Later periods. 
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The slides in the topographical classes are mainly from negatives taken 
by members of the Hellenic Society. A few have been taken, by permission 
from the photographs of the German Archeological Institute. 

Those in classes P and S are for the most part taken from the originals, 
but in some cases from engravings, etc. In the case of sculpture, slides 
marked with * have been taken by photographic methods from the originals ; 
if marked ¢ they have been derived from casts. If not thus distinguished 
they have been taken from drawings and engravings. 

In class V, most of the slides are derived from published illustrations, 
Where there is a choice of publications, reference is made by preference to 
that which was used for making the slide, except when it is difficult of access. 


The following is a list of the principal contractions employed :— 
A.M. Mittheilungen des Arch. Inst. Athenische Abtheilung. 


A.Z. Archiiologische Zeitung. 
B.C.H. Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
B.D. Baumeister, Denkmdler. 


B.M. British Museum. 

Conze. Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs. 

Gardner. E. A. Gardner, A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
G.A.V. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

H.B. Overbeck, Gallerie Heroischer Bildwerke. 

J.HS. Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch des K. Deutschen Arch. Instituts. 

M.dI. Monumenti inediti dell’ Inst, Arch. 

Mich. Michaelis, Der Parthenon. 

Mye. Schliemann, Mycenee. 

F. Prisse d’Avennes, Hist. de Art Egyptien, 1863. 
R.& C.  Rayet and Collignon, Hist. de la Céramique grecque. 
Schuch. Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (Eng. Tr.). 
W.V. Wiener Vorlegeblitter. 





&2> Members ordering slides are requested to be careful to quote the class 
letters (Aa, etc.) as well as the numbers. 





TOPOGRAPHY. 
Athens—Maps and Plans. 


Aa 1, Plan of Athens. 
2. Plan of Acropolis. 

» » (Harrison and Verrall, p. 343). 

. Sections __,, (Jahn and Michaelis). 

. Plan of Propylaea. 

1» 5, Dionysiac Theatre. 


3. 
4+ 
5 
6. 
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Athens—General View's. 


Ab 1. Athens and the Piraeus. 


2. Athens from Pnyx. Panorama No. 1. 

3. zy Bs : », 2(Odeum of Herodes). 
4, a = a ,, & (Acropolis). 

5. Px ae i , 4 (Lycabettus). 

6. ih “i *s » 5 (Theseum). 

i. es a ps ae 

8. Acropolis from E. 

9. , and Olympieum from 8.E. 
10. » toEK. and SE. 

ih » and Theseum from N.W. 


12. » from 8.W. 
12a. i » &.W., with Frankish Tower. 


13. rs ,, road §. of Zappeion. 
14. a » foot of Areopagus. 

15. re » Lycabettus. 

16. ‘. , Church of Bombardier. 
17. » and Theseum from Railway. 


18. Acropolis Restored. 

19 Propylaea and Cave of Pan from N. 
20. Theseum from Prison of Socrates. 
21. » and Modern Town. 

22. Areopagus from Gate of Acropolis. 


23. e and Grotto of Eumenides. 
24. * 

25. Olympieum from Acropolis. 

26. Pnyx. 

27. Street of Tombs. 

i at os 


29. Observatory. 

30. Callirrhoe. 

31. Colonus and the Cephisus. 

32. Demeter Euchloos. 

33. Mount Hymettus from road to Observatory. 
34. ¥ si ,» American School. 
35. »  Pentelicus. 

36. Salamis and Psyttalea over Piraeus. 

37. Tatoi from Acropolis. 


Athens—Architecture, etc. 


(See also the Parthenon.) 


Ac 1. Acropolis, W. front, entrance. 
2. me W. front, from the approach. 
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Ac 3. Acropolis, Bastion of Odysseus. 

4, - S. side (Turkish period), 4.M. ii. pl. 2. 

5. 3 Walls, with Old Columns. 

6. Propylaea, W. front. 

A i N.W. Hall (Pinacotheca). 

8. a S.E. Hall (unfinished). 

9. ‘ N.E. Hall (unfinished). 
10. = from top of Parthenon. 
11. ‘ Pyrrhus Inscription. 

12. Nike Apteros from N.E. 
eae ii 

14. Ge Karpophoros Inscription. 
15, Erechtheum from N.W. 


16. me and Parthenon from N.W. 

17. i and Old Temple from top of Parthenon. 
18. ‘i and part of Old Temple from §, 
19. F. N. Porch. 

20. rs mn 

21. 5, N. Door. 

22. 7 Portico of Caryatides. 

23. m as ‘ 

24, is Excavation on N. side. 

25. op (Stuart and Revett). 

26. ‘i Ornaments. 

27. Theseum. 

28. 


29. Theatre of Dionysus. 

30. ‘s e ¥ 

31. ‘s ‘ss - front view. 

32. ee a ‘es from Acropolis. 
33. re 3 from S.W. 

34. ie i from N.E. 


35. gs Pe m with the Two Temples. 
36. ~ a a Auditorium from E. 

37. be ss 4 Stage from E. 

38. is = s Stage of Phaedrus from E. 
39. 5 . ie Remains of Stages. 

40. re ae 2 Stage with Old Orchestra. 
41, w re Altar. 

42, ‘ ‘i e Priest's Chair. 

43. - ® a a . 

44, Monument of Thrasyllus (present state). 

45, “s i ‘i (Stuart and Revett). 
46, Asclepieum. 

47, from E. 


48, ‘ Boundary Stone, 










































Ac49 


=~ 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
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. Asclepieum Retaining Wall of Theatre. 

% Gate of Well. 

* Interior of Well-House (from sketches). 
Monument of Lysicrates. 
Tower of the Winds. 
Basilica of Hadrian, W. end. 
Pnyx, Bema. 
Corinthian Capital. 


58. Altar of Dionysus (in Limnae?) A.M, xxi., pl. 9, fig. 1 
eS eee m View. 
60. Ancient Greek Wine-Press. 
Athens—Byzantine. 
Ad 1. Small Metropolis, S. side. 
. ee x from S.E. 
3. Asomaton Monastery from British School. 
4. S. Theodore. 
Ba. Attica—Maps and Plans—none. 
— Attica—General Views, 
Bb 1. Piraeus Panorama 1. 


”? ”» 2. 
; 3 


. Aegina from Old Phalerum. 


. Bay of Phalerum. 


. Eetionea. 
. Zea, Piraeus and Salamis. 


. Straits of Salamis. 
. Eleusis and Salamis. 


10. Marathon, from N.E., with Pentelicus, 
11. - the Mound: 

72: es from Vrana. 

13. 35 from the Mound. 

14. _ from the S. road. 

15. Phyle, Fortress Walls. 

16. ,, View over Attica to S. 

17. ,,  E. Tower. 

18.  ,, Entrance. 

19. Icaria, Dionyso, the Cave. = 

20. ,,  Rapendosa Cave. 

21. +,, Cliff, View towards Marathon. 

















B 


cl. 
2: 
3. 
4 
5 


Oe 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Bd 1. 


oe oo 
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Attica—Architecture, ete. 


Eleusis, Sekos from N.W. angle looking E. 
e Sekos from N.W. looking 8.E. 
:. z ee 
a m Substructure. 
» View to S.E. 
» Precincts of Pluto from N. 


S. 


” » 


Icaria, Ruined Church, 

= e » pulled down. 

» <Acroterion from Byzantine Church. 
Sunium from N.E. 


Atiwa— Byzantine. 
Church of Omorphi. 


Northern Greece—Maps and Plans. 
Ca. Map of Greece. 


Northern Greece—General Views. 


Cb 1. Delphi. 
2. » 
3. Delphi from Cirrhean Plain. 
4, Cirrhean Plain from Delphi. 
5. Delphi. Phaedriadae showing Temple. 
6. From Delphi looking E. 
7. Plain of Boeotia from Kokla (Plataea). 
8. Plataea from N. 
9. Scironian Cliffs. 
10. Euripus from N. 
Northern Greece—Architecture. 
Cc 1. Portico of Athenians. 
Northern Greece—Byzantine. 
Cd 1. Meteora, Monastery of Barlaam. 
2. ya » Metamorphosis. 


. St. Luke, Stiris and Parnassus. 
. Megara, the Easter Dance. 


Details of Appius Pulcher’s Gate and Capital. 








Da 1. 


Or um O9 bo 


oO 





Ix 
Peloponnese—Maps and Plans. 


Plan of Mycenae (Schuchhardt), 
» » Liryns (Schliemann). 


. Megaron of Tiryns (Schuchhardt). 
. Homeric House, Plan (P. Gardner), 
. Epidaurus. Plan of Hieron. 


% » » Lheatre. 


Peloponnese—General Views. 


. Corinth. 


Canal. 


. Acro-Corinthus, Old Fortifications. 


View from. 


” 


. Nauplia, General View. 


e View of, from Tiryns. 
a Harbour and Island. 


. Mycenz, General View. 


9. Epidaurus, Distant View of Theatre. 
10. Olympia, before Excavation, from a Print. 
11. 3 View with Cladeus. 

12. it. Panorama 1. 

13. : " 2. 

14, 5 ‘ 3. 

15. Megalopolis, Mound from N.W. 

16. - Theatre from W. wing. 
17. is Looking across Scena. 
18. ee Excavations. 

19. eo At Work. 

20. ‘i Wheeling away Earth. 
21. = A Barrow Load. 

22. - Our Street. 

23. ‘ Priests. 

24. e Peasant Women. © 

25. Market Place. 

26. ; Greek Ploughs. 

27. = Washerwomen. 

28. ns Holiday Dress of Workmen. 
29. Asea (Francovrysi), Site of Acropolis. 
aes “ Distant View. 

| eee fe Walls of Acropolis. 
ee “ Acropolis. 

33. Hysiae (Achladocampo). 

34. » Bit of Wall. 

35. Mantinea, river Ophidi, near. 














39 


41 


43 








40. 


44, 
45. 
46, 


Db36. Sparta Taygetus, S. View. 
37. 
38. 


” 


€ N. View. 


Gytheum from Steamer. 


. Langada Pass, View from Summit. 


” 


. Patras. 
42, 


” 


Mt. Rindomo. 


” ”» ” ” 


another View. 


. Vostitza, View in. 


%) 


” 


” 


. Corinth. 
. Mycene, from Treasury of Atreus. 


e ”» 
. Tiryns 
”? 


” 


Currant Factory. 
View. 


” 


Peloponnese—Architectwre, etc. 


Wall. 
Lion Gate. 
” another View. 
Postern Gate and N. Wall. 
Gallery leading down to Well in N. Wall. 
Stone Circle. 


Walls of Palace. 

Palace Staircase. 

Treasury of Atreus. 

Dromos of Treasury of Atreus. 

Interior of a 33 7 

Restoration of Capital from Treasury of Atreus. (Puchstein, 
Das Ionische Cap., fig. 42.) 

Profiles of Capitals (Middleton, J.1.S., vii., p. 168). 

Mrs. Schliemanin’s Treasury. 


from W. 

Great Portal on E. side. 

N. Tower of E. Gate. 

Ramp to E, Entrance. 

Sally Port and Staircase in W. Wall. 
N. Wall and Postern. 

S. Gallery. 

E. Gallery. 

Restoration of Hall. 


. Epidaurus Theatre. 


” 


Ly from E. 
N. 
Stage. 
, Orchestra and W, Parodus, 
Capital from Tholos, 


” ” 


” ” 
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Dc33. Epidaurus Cyclopean Bridge near. 


Ec 


34. 
35. 
36 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 


1 

2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 


Olympia, Temple of Hera. 


”» ” ” 


is . » and Cronos Hill. 
= cs » from Gymnasium. 
is = Zeus from Heraeum. 
Ms Ri » Restored. 
Bassae, Temple from S.E. 
a a aS 
f ~ Jae 
* Seen, 
is » from N.W. 
m m 2. 
- 2 Interior. 
a a - another View. 
Lycosura, Temple of Despoena. 


Ithome, Walls of Epaminondas. 


Peloponnese—Byzantine, 


Mistra, Church of ‘“ Zoddochos Pege.” 


. Ithome, Catholicon Monastery. 


Islands, etc.—Maps and Plans. 


. Map of Troas (Schliemann Troja). 
. Plan of Hissarlik (E. Mayer, after Dorpfeld). 


Islands, ete.—General Views. 


. Delos, Mt. Cynthus from Lake. 
. Delos, Lake of Leto. 

. Ithaca from Cephalonia. 

. Hissarlik from Plain. 


Islands, ete—Architecture. 


. Delos, Ruins of Temple of Apollo. 
Delos, Cynthian Cave Temple from Roman House. 


Delos, 5 - = near View. 
- Precinct of Isis. 
Aegina, Temple of Athena from below. 
ra i » hear View. 
Paestum, Temple of Posidon. 
from S.W. 


” » ” 


xf = . , ».E., Basilica behind, 
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10. Pergamum, Reconstruction of Acropolis. 


11. o x Great Altar. 
12. Corfu, Restoration of Capital of Xenfares (Puchstein, Das Ionische Cap., 
fig. 29.) 


Islands ete. Byzantine. 


Cyprus—Map. 
Fa 1. Map of Cyprus. 


Cyprus— Views. 


Fb 1. Village of Suskiu and Valley N.E. of Kuklia (Old Paphos). 
2. Valley W. of Kuklia. 
3. The Village Mosque, Kuklia. 
4. Threshing Floor, Kuklia. 
5. Village of Kuklia. 
6. Pay-Day, Kuklia. 
7. Gorge near Aschelia. 
8. Summit of Mt. Troddos, and Summer Encampment. 
9. View from above Village of Amargetti. 
10. A Street in Nicosia. 
11. Episcopi from W. 
12. Parapedhia and Cyprus Company’s Wine Factory. 
13. Curium, Acropolis and Site of Excavations, 1895. 
a Workmen, 1895. 
‘ Staff and Workmen, 1895. 


Cyprus—Architecture. 


Fe 1. Monoliths by the Sea, Old Paphos. 
- 2. Old Paphos, S.W. Angle Blocks; S. Wing or Tomb of Cinyras, 
Temple of Aphrodite. 


3 a Part of S. Wing. 

4 ‘ S. Wing from 8. Porch. 

5. - Digging in 8. Wing. 

6. pa Central Court ; Breakfast. 
7 Clearing S. Porch. 

8. m S. Porch, W. End. 

9. e S. Porch, 8.E. Angle. 
10. a S. Porch from S.E. Angle. 
11. e N. Wall, W. End. 
TD. re Cesnola’s N.W. Angle Block. 
13. ‘s S. Chamber from E. 

14. a Inscribed Pedestal. 
15. Ps E. Entrance from N. 


From House, E. Part. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


»” 
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Cypris—Byzantine and Gothic. 


. Nikosia, St. Sophia. 


Interior. 


” 


Desecrated Church. 
Leondari Vouno, Crusaders’ Fortress from 8. 
. Famagusta, Cathedral. 


another View. 
Front. 

E. End. 

S. Side. 
Chantry Door. 


9 


” 


” 


”» 


” 


. St. Nicholas, C. Gatto, Limasol. 

. Colossi, Castle of Knights Templars. 

. Bellapais, the Cloister. 

. Aschelia, Carved Wooden Church Screen. 
Baldachin. 

Pulpit. 


. Rood, ete. 


THE PARTHENON. 
The Building. 


. Parthenon from N.E. 
. Parthenon from N.W. 
. Parthenon from S.E. 
. Parthenon. 
. Parthenon. Plan. 
. Parthenon. 


Interior, looking West. 


Sectional view of E. end restored (Niemann). 


Diagram, shewing positions of sculptures. 


. Substructure, E. end of S. side. 

. Steps on N. side, shewing curvature. 
. Capital of column (B.M.). 

. Unfinished drums. 


Athene Parthenos. 


The Varvakeion copy.* Side view. 


” ” 


* Front view (Gardner, fig. 52). 


” 


The Lenormant copy + (Gardner, fig. 53). 
Head of Parthenos on Athenian coin. 


Metope. * 
» * 


* 


”» 


The Metopes. 


Jentaur and Lapith, Mich. iii. 2, B.M. 305. 
Mich. iii. 3, B.M. 306. 
Mich. iii. 4, B,M, 807, 


” ” ” 


” ” 














24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. ,, 
33. Birth of 


* * & 


P19, Metope. * 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
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Centaur and Lapith Mich. iii. 7, B.M. 310, 

Mich. iii. 26, B.M. 315. 
Mich. iii. 27, B.M. 316. 
Mich. iii. 28, B.M. 317. 
Mich. iv. 32, B.M. 321. 


” ” »” 
” ” »” 
” ” ”» 


” ”? ” 


The East Pediment. 


East Pediment. Carrey’s drawing. 


pl. 1). 


” 


South end (View in Elgin Room), 
P » (Carrey’s drawing). 
North end (View in Elgin Room). 
», (Carrey’s drawing). 
a gp ie A oe wh S. 

Horses of Helios, Theseus.* 
Three Fates.* 
Selene ¢ and horse.* 


”» 


Athene, on Madrid Puteal. (Schneider, Geburt der Athena 


50. North frieze. 


The West Pediment. 


34. West Pediment. (Carrey’s drawing). 


North end (View in Elgin Room). 

North end and centre (Carrey’s drawing, facsimile) 
South end (Carrey’s drawing, facsimile). 

Ilissos.* 

Cecrops and daughter.+ 

Central Fragments (A. I. xvi. pl. 3). 


The Frieze 


41. Diagram shewing order of Panathenaic procession. 
42. East frieze. 


Hermes to Ares.* Mich. xiv. 24-27, 

Zeus, Hera and Iris,*. Mich. xiv. 28-31. 

Head of Iris.+ 

Central group,* Mich. xiv. 32-35. 

Athene and Hephaestos.* Mich. xiv. 36, 37. 
Poseidon, Dionysos, Demeter.+ Mich. xiv. 38-40. 
Aphrodite, Eros, Elders.*¥ + Mich. xiv. 41-46. 
Maidens.f Mich. xiv. 49-56. 

Cattle.t Mich. xii. 3-6. 

Sheep.t Mich. xii. 8-12. 

Pitcher Carriers.f Mich. xii. 13, 16-19. 
Chariot group.* + Mich. xii. 45-47. 

Chariot group.t Mich. xii. 54-58. 

Horsemen.* Mich. xiii. 110-114. 











P56. North frieze. Horsemen.* Mich. xiii. 115-118. 

Youths and horses,* Mich. xiii. 130-134. 
Horsemen.* Mich. ix. 2, 3. 

Horseman. Youth.f Mich. ix. 11, 12. 
Horse and man.f Mich. ix. 15. 

Youths.t Mich. ix. 22-24. 

* Photographed in situ. 


deed 
ol. 


58. West frieze. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


19. 





” 


” 


” 


. Archaic fe 
. Niké of Archermos.* 
. Bronze Head.* 


. Spartan Stele. 

. Selinus. 

. Head of Triton.* 

Typhon.* Pedimental figure. Acropolis. 
* 


” 


male figure* from the Acropolis. 





Horse. 


* 


SCULPTURE.—Archaic. 


. Phrygian Lion Tomb. J.ZZS. ix. p. 368. 

Helbig, Hom. Epos,? p. 217. 

Metope* from first Temple. Perseus and Medusa. 
Acropolis. 


” ”) 
. Statue of Chares. 


»” 


. Head of ‘Antenor’ figure.t Head of Harmodius,t Jahr. ii. pl 10. 
. Archaic female statue* (with fruit). Acropolis. Rhomaides, pl. 9. 


” 


. Archaic female heads.* Acropolis. 
25. Archaic female figure on pedestal, with inscr. of Antenor. Acropolis. 


Jahrb, ii. p. 141, 


” 


”? 


” 


. Harpy Tomb, 


3. Head of archaic female figure* (two views). Acropolis. Gardner, 
fig. 31. 

. Head of Ephebos.* Acropolis. 

. Spartan Relief.+ 


” 


+ 


” ” » 


Branchidae. B.M. 14. 
. Hera of Samos,+ Niké of Archermos,t and dedication of Nikandra.+ 
. Figure dedicated by Nikandra.* 


Acropolis. E, A. Gardner, fig. 43. 
. Figure carrying calf.* Acropolis. 


A.M. ii. pl. 22. 
A.M. ii. pl. 20. 
JIS. v. p. 123. 


West Side.* BM. 94+. 1. 





Ixvi 


(Iuferior to last.) 


” 


* 


” 


(Acropolis). Gardner, fig. 28. 
* Acropolis (two views). Rhomaides, pls. 7. 8. 
mt = 19 (back view). ; 
* Acropolis. 
* Acropolis. 
* (upper half). Acropolis. 








SCU 











Sa33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 





Ixvii 


Harpy Tomb, North Side.* B.M. 94. 2, 
es » South Side.* B.M, 94. 4, 
Pharsalian Relief. 
Stelé of Aristion,* Stelé of Alxenor.* 
Stelé of Aristion.* 
Stelé of Alxenor.* 
Warrior’s Stelé, etc.: from Ikaria.* 
Selinus. Metope* from second Temple. Europa on Bull. 
Selinus. Metope from later Temple. Zeus and Hera. 
Apollo Ptoos.* 
» © (== 42). 
Youthful male figure from Sanctuary of Apollo Ptoos.* 
” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ° (= 44), 
Apollo of Tenea.* 
Bronze Chorus.* Olympia, Bronzen, pl. 16. 
Bronze statuette* from Ligourio. Gardner, fig. 39. 
Aristogiton.* Naples. 
Harmodios and Aristogiton.* Naples. Gardner, fig. 35. 
Dying Warrior.* E. Pediment, Aegina. Gardner, fig. 42. 
Figure bending forward.* E. Pediment, Aegina. Gardner, fig. 41. 
Central group.* W. Pediment, Aegina. Gardner, fig. 40. 
The Naxian Colossus.* 


LPTURE.—Reliefs of Fine and Later periods. [See also the section on 
the Parthenon]. 


Sb 1. Temple of Zeus, Olympia. Metope.* Heracles and Bull. Gardner, fig. 48. 


i a ‘ Metope.* Heracles and Atlas. Gardner, fig. 49. 
- ‘ rn Athene* from Metope of Heracles and Augean 
Stable. 


- ney Head of Athene* from Metope of Heracles and Lion. 
_ Begs Metope.* Heracles and Geryon. 

» we ae »  ™ Heracles and Augean Stable. 

» » 9» »  ™ Heracles and Eurystheus. 

,» ik »  ™ Heracles and Mares of Diomede. 

" og »  ™ Heracles and Cerberus. 

. Temple at Phigaleia. Metopes* and frieze*. B.M. 


11. Temple of Niké Apteros. Frieze.* B.M. 

12. é if a Balustrade. Victories with Bull.* 

13. ts - uf s Victory loosing sandal.t 

14, Attic Grave Relief * of Hegeso. Gardner, fig. 93. 

ae vd » © Conze i. pl. 78. 

oe % r » “of Pamphile and Demetria. Conze i. pl. 110. 

: a - »  ™of Mynnion. Conze ii. pl. 176. 

ie ss »  ™* Man and Woman. 

ee " »  ™ Hegilla and Philagros. Conze i. pl. 105. 

20. »  ™ Girl with doll, bird, and dog. Conze pl. 157, 


f2 











Sb21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Sb50. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


Ixviii 


Attic Marble Lekythos* of Aristonike. Conze ii. no. 456. 
Attic Grave Relief * of Menekrateia and Meneas. Conze i. pl. 50. 
“2 cs »  ™of Ariphrades. Conze pl. 139. 


: ‘is » “of Phaidimos. Conze ii. pl. 187. 

fe E »  * of Niké. 

S am » “ofSelino. Conze i. pl. 76. 

Fs me » “of Mys and Meles. Brueckner, Gricch. Grabrel. 
p. 12, L. 

os a » “of Aristomache. Conze ii. pl. 154. 


* es » “of Corallion. Conze i. pl. 98. 
Attic Marble Lekythos * of Nikostrate. Conze i. pl. 90. 
Attic Grave Relief* from the Tlissos. Conze ii. pl. 211, no. 1055. 
Mourning Figure from Tomb. Sabouroff Coll., pl. 15. 
Monument of Knights Slain at Corinth. Curtius, Atlas von Athen, p. 3. 
Attic Grave Relief* of Aristion (a youth) 4.Z. 1871, p. 23, no. 50. 


Fragment of Relief * at Delphi. Nude Athlete (?). — 


Votive Relief to Asclepios.* Annali 1873 pl. MN. 


” ” ” ” od B.C.H. ii. pl. 9. 
” ” ” ” ° AD. pl. 17. 
” ” ”» ” . A.M. ii. pl. 14. 
* 
” ” » is * A.M. ii. pl. 16. 
” » » ” * (=58.) 
” ” ” ” ALM. ii. pl. 15. 
” ” ” ” (=60.) 
Votive Relief to Pan and Nymphs.* Sabowroff Coll., pl. 28. 
” » » » Ss dedicated by Archandros. A.M, 
v. pl. 7. 
Eleusis Relief.* Demeter, Persephone, Triptolemos. Gardner, fig. 71. 
» * (=64) 


Attic Relief. Girl dancing.* Heydemann, Verhiillte Ténzerin, p. 9. 
no. § 2. 

Attic Relief. Girl dancing.* Rev. Arch. N.S. 1867, pl. 2. 

Asclepios from Epidauros.* Gardner, fig. 95. 

‘Mourning Athene.’ Relief. Gardner, fig. 70. 

Friezes * of Nereid Monument. Two Nereids.* 

Nereid Monument. Slab from large frieze.* 

Mausoleum frieze. Amazons.* Gardner, fig. 91. 

Temple of Diana, Ephesos. Sculptured drum. Alcestis.* 

North side of Alexander Sarcophagus.* Gardner, fig. 106. 

Pergamene frieze.* Zeus. Gardner, fig. 114. 

+ Restored cast. Zeus. 

* Athene, Victory, Giant. Gardner, fig. 115. 

‘ » + Restored cast. Athene, Victory, Giant, Ge. 

+ Giant next staircase. 


i 





83. 
84. 


85. 


87. 
88. 





90. 
91. 


94. 





20. 








Sb81. 


82. 


86. 


89. 


92. 
93. 





Ixix 


Pergamene frieze.t Giant. 


2 » + Restored cast. Hecate, Aries, Artemis. 
” ” + ” » Selene, Helios. 
» » TT » »  Parthenos, Bootes, Nyx (Goddess 


with snake-entwined vase). 
+ Restored cast. Phoibe, Asteria. 


» » 


Dionysos and Icarios.* Terracotta panel. B.M. Terracottas, pl. 25. 


Dionysos visiting Icarios.* B.M. 

Bacchante with kid.* B.M. 

Bacchic Thiasos.* B.M. 

Hellenistic Relief. Walls and vine. (Schreiber, pl. 41.) 
Bacchus in mystic basket.* Terracotta panel. B.M. 
Apotheosis of Homer.* B.M. 

Indo-Greek Relief from Malakand Pass. 


%) ” ” ” ” 


SCULPTURE.—Statues, Busts, etc., of Fine and Later periods. [See also the 


section on the Parthenon]. 


. Marsyas * of Myron. Lateran. Gardner, fig. 51. 
. Bronze Marsyas* of Myron. B.M. 

. Discobolos * of Myron. B.M. 250. 

. Diadumenos* of Vaison. B.M. Gardner, fig. 75. 
. Temple of Zeus. Olympia. Pediments restored. 


E. Pediment.* 

E. Pediment. Aged Seer.* 

W. Pediment. Central figure.* 
W. Pediment. View in Museum. 


”» ” ” ” 


» ” ”» ” 


” 


. Head of Asklepios* from Melos. B.M. 550. 
. Caryatid from Erechtheion. B.M. 407. 
. Dionysos * from Monument of Thrasyllos. B.M. 432. 


Bronze head of Aphrodite.* B.M. 


. Fragments* from Epidauros. 
. Hermes* of Praxiteles. 

. Hermes* of Praxiteles. 

. Head of Aphrodite.* 

. Satyr* from Lamia. 

. Ideal male head. 


Head of ‘ Eubuleus’ from Eleusis. 


. Satyr of Praxiteles. 
. Hermes of Andros. 
23. Statue of C. Ofellius* at Delos. 

24, Silenos with young Dionysos.* 

. Bust of laughing Satyr.* 

. Bronze bust, young Satyr.* 

. Aphrodite of Melos.* Gardner, fig. 119. 
. Boreas group Akroterion.* Delos, 

. Aphrodite* from Epidauros, 











Ixx 


Sc30. Head of Eros* from Paphos; side view. J.H.S. ix. pl. 10. 
31. Mausolos.* B.M. Gardner, fig. 90. 
32. Artemisia.* B.M. 


33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Demeter* of Cnidos. B.M. 
Persephone* from Cnidos. B.M. 
Head of Alexander.* B.M. 

Girl fastening chiton. 

Terracotta head* from Paphos. 


38. Fragments of sculpture* from Paphos. 
39. ‘ Dying Gladiator.’* 
40. Head of Gaul.* BM. 
41. ‘Paetus and Arria.’* 
42, Fallen Giant* and Amazon* (Attalian offering). 
43. Laocoon.* Gardner, fig. 116. 
44. Head of Apollo Giustiniani.* B.M. 
45. The Farnese Bull.* 
46. Pan.* 
47. Artemis of Versailles. Gardner, fig. 121. 
48. Young Pan* of M. Cossutius Cerdo, B.M. 
. ,, ee a ‘ » (= 48), 
50. Julius Caesar.* B.M. Gardner, fig. 129. 
51. Hecate. Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. v. pl. 1. 
52. Athene* from Epidauros, 
VASES.—Prehistoric, Mycenaean, ete. 
Va 1. Hissarlik Vases. B.D. 2003, 2023. 
2. Mycenaean Vases from Islands. B.D. 2062, 2067. 
3. Mycenaean ‘false amphora.’ 
4. Mycenaean Vases. Calymnos and Carpathos. J.H.S. pl. 83. 
5. Warrior Vase, Mycenae, rev. Schuch. fig. 284. 
6. a - " obv. Schuch. fig. 285. 
7. ae - " rev. (=Va 5). 
8. Dipylon Vase fragment, Tiryns. Schuch. fig. 131. 
9, Attic Amphora, 7th cent. Warriors, etc. B.D. 2079. 
10. Dipylon Vase. A. Z. 1885, pl. 8. 
11. Dipylon Amphora. Funeral processions. B.D. 2071. 
12. m r » » B.D. 2071( = 11). 
13. Melian vase subject. Two warriors in combat. B.D. 2086. 
14, Melian Vase(=13). 
15. Melian Vase. Apollo and Artemis. &. & C. p. 53. 
16. Bearded head from Melian Vase. B.D. 240. 
17. Male head from Archaic Vase. (Helbig, Hom. Epos.’ fig. 74.) 
18. Aristonothus Vase. MM. dJ. ix. 4. 
19. Amphora of Polemarchos. Nawcratis i. pl. 4. 
20. Vase from Aegina. Harpies, etc. A.Z. 1882, pi. 9. 





, Fragments from Naucratis, Naucratis i. pl. 5, 


Heracles and Geryon. J.H.S. v. p. 176. 


” ” ” 

















24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 




















. Lekythos. 
. Heracles and Hydra. 
bringing up Cerberus. 
drawing wine of Pholos. 


” 


”» 


Va23. Heracles and Nessos. 
Rhodian plate. 
Vase of Arcesilaus. 
Corinthian votive tablets. 
Proto-Corinthian (Macmillan) lekythos. 


. Panathenaic Amphora. 


. Sacrifice to Athene. 
Athene and Bull at Altar. 
. Poseidon and Athene. 
. Dionysos, Ariadne, Citharist. 
. Triptolemos, bearded. 


VASES.—Black-figured. 


Ixxi 


Gorgons. 
Menelaos, Hector, Euphorbos. 
Silphium weighing. #. & C. fig. 43. 
Antike Denkmaeler, pl. 6. 
J.H.S. xi. pl. 2. 


Deities. 


» 


Amasis 


Burgon. 
Leyden. 
R. & C. pl. 7. 
G.A.V. 242. 


Amphora. 


Heracles. 


Cheiron, Hermes and Infant Heracles. 
B.D. 724. 


is binding Cretan bull. 


Heracles and Triton. 
. Heracles and Geryon of Exekias. 
. Apotheosis of Heracles. 


. Francois Vase. 


” 


B.D. 730. 


B.D. 727. 


R. & C. fig. 57. 
G.A.V. 107. 
R&C. pl. 8. 


Theseus. 


. Theseus, Minotaur, Ariadne and Chorus. 


The Francois Vase, ete. 


General view. Rev. B.D. pl. 74. 
Obv. B.D. pl. 74. 


» »”» 


Calydonian Boar. 


Friezes (small). 


W.V. 1888, pl. 2. 


Peleus, Cheiron, etc. 
Hermes, Zeus, Muses. 


Muses, Hera. 


Apollo, Fountain. 


Rhodia, Thetis. 


Thetis, Hermes, Athene. 


Troilos. 
Antenor, Priam. 
Priam, Hector. 
Troilos Band. 


(=24 to 29.) 


A.D. 57. 


BM. B130. 
R. & C. fig. 62. 


B.D. 726. 





(B.M.) 


R. & C. fig. 56. 


A.Z. 1876, pl. 17. 


Gaz. Arch. 1884 pl., 1. 


31. Amphora. Berlin, 1655. Amphiaraos, Chariot race, W.V,1889, pl. 10, 
32. Procession of Musicians. 








Vb33. 


“Io Or 


. Atalanta and Peleus wrestling. 
. Peleus, Thetis and Cheiron. 

. Achilles brought to Cheiron. 
. Peleus, Achilles and Cheiron. 
. Judgment of Paris. 


. Hermes leading Goddesses. 


. Achilles, Polyxena, Troilos. 


. Achilles and Memno 
. Hector and Andromache. 
. Dragging of Hector. 
. Shade of Achilles. 

. Death of Astyanax. 


. Ajax and Cassandra. 
. Aeneas and Anchises. 


. Companions of Odys 


. Assembly of Gods. 


. Aphrodite on the Goose. 
. Birth of Athene. 
. Athene seated with owl. 


. Athene and Hephaestos. 
. Athene receiving Erichthonios. 
. Dionysiac dance, 


Ixxii 


Cyrenian Vases. [Cadmos? Prometheus? Troilos, Heracles and 


Pholos.] .4.Z. 1881, pl. 12. 
The Trojan Cycles. 


B.D. 158. 
Ajax. G.A.V. 227. 
Heracles and Lion. 
B.M. B620. J.H.S. i. pl. 2. 
Cf. HS. vii. p. 202. 
G.A.V. 172. 
G.A.V. 173. 


” ” ” 


41. Judgment of Paris. A.Z, 1882, pl. 11. 

42. Achilles and Penthesileia. Memnon and Aethiopians. B.M. B209. 
G.A.V. 207. 

43. Achilles and Memnon. Achilles and Penthesileia. 

44, Achilles and Penthesileia, Dionysos and Oinopion. Vase of Exekias 


B.M. B210. G.A.V. 206. 
B.M. B324. 


” »”» ” 


Three heroes. 

HB, pl. 22, 1. 
M. dl. 1855, pl. 20. 

H.B. pl. 19, fig. 6. 
Tomb of Patroclos. 
B.D, 797. 
(=52). 
J.H.S. pl. 40. 
B.D. 32. 
(=55). 


” 
n. 


G.A.V. 198. 


” ” ” 


” ” 79 


The Odyssey. 


. Odysseus leaving Cave. J.H.S. iv. p. 263. 


"a (=57). 
seus with Rams. J.H.S. iv. p. 261. 


VASES.—Red-figured, etc. 
Deities, 

By Sosias. Ext. of Ve 43. Miiller-Wieseler, 

no. 210. 

By Euphronios (?). BM. D2. 

B.M. E410. 

By Duris. 

13 (but cf. 4.Z. 1875, p. 88). 

Fragment from Acropolis. 

MAT, x., pl. 39. 


Sabouroff Coll., pl. 55 


Gerhard, Zrinksch. u. Gef. pl. 


Aryballos, 














































Ixxilti 


. Dance of Bacchantes. Term and Altar of Dionysos, by Hieron. 


R. & C. fig. 80. 


. Pluto and Persephone. Overbeck, Kunstmyth. Atlas. pl. 18, fig. 11. 

. Return of Persephone. Strube-Brunn, Bilderkreis von EHleusis, pl. 3. 
. Mission of Triptolemos. By Hieron. B.M. E140. M.dZJ. ix. pl. 48. 
. Mission of Triptolemos. 

. The Underworld. Tarentine Vase at Karlsruhe. A.Z. 1843, pl. 11. 

. The Underworld. Vase from Altamura. B.D. 2042 A. 

. Ixion on Wheel. W.V. Ser. £, pl. 5. 

. Gigantomachia, by Aristophanes. Gerhard, 7’rinksch u. Gef. pl. 2, 3. 
. The making of Pandora. B.M. D4. 

. Rhyton. Eos and Kephalos. Compte Rendu (St. Petersburg), 1872 


pl. 4. 


. Eos and Kephalos. Stars. Helios. B.M. E466. 
. Eos and Tithonos. By Hieron. MdZ. ii. pl. 48. 


=20. (Internal subject only.) 


” 


Heracles, 


. Alemene on pyre, by Python. B.M. F149. J.H.S. xi. pl. 6. 
. Infant Heracles with snakes. Amphitryon, Athene, Alemene. Md/J. 


xi, pl. 43. 2. 


. Heracles and Nemean Lion. Munich Amphora. B.D, 723. 
. Heracles and Eurystheus, by Euphronios. Klein, Zuphr.? p. 89. 
. Heracles and Kyknos, Diomede and Aeneas. B.M. E73. Journ. of 


Philol. vii. pl. B. 


5. Heracles and Antaios, by Euphronios. Klein, Huphr.? p. 118. 
. Apollo and Heracles contending for tripod, by Andocides. Gerhard, 


Trinksch. u. Gef. pl. 19. 
Theseus, 


. Aegeus and Themis. G.A.V. 327. 
. Theseus and Aithra, Odysseus, Diomede, and Palladion. Conversation. 


By Hieron. MAI. vi. pl. 22. 


. Theseus and Kerkyon, by Euthymides. Annali, 1870, pl. O. 

. Labours of Theseus, by Chachrylion. 

. Labours of Theseus, by Duris. B.M. E48. G.A.V. 234. 

. Theseus, Athene, and Amphitrite, by Euphronios. Klein, Huphr.? 


p. 182. 
The Trojan Cycles, 


. Peleus wrestling with Thetis. Kylix of Peithinos. Gerhard, 7'rink- 


schalen, pl. 9. 


52. Peleus and Thetis, from Camiros. B.M. E424. 

. Peleus and Thetis. Nereids. B.M. E73. Journ. of Philol. vii. pl. A. 
. Peleus and Thetis. Poseidon. Nereus, by Duris. W.V. Ser. vii. 2. 
. Peleus, Thetis, and Cheiron. HB. pl. 8, fig. 6. 

. Judgment of Paris by Hieron. W.V. Ser. B, 5. 

. Judgment of Paris. 


Toilet of goddesses. M.dJ. iv. pl. 8, 














Ixxiv 


Vc58. Judgment of Paris (late). W.V. Ser. A, pl. 10, 3. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69 


70. 
71. 


72. 
73. 


74, 
75. 


76. 


77. 
78. 


79. 


80. 
81 
82. 


83. 


84. 
85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 


99 





Judgment of Paris. Sabowroff Coll. pl. 61. 
* » 9» = 59 (subject only). 
Judgment of Paris. Sabowroff Coll. 
Paris and Helen. Compte Rendu, 1861, pl. 5, fig. 1. 
Leading away of Helen, by Hieron. W.V. Ser. A, pl. 5. 
Ajax, Teucer, and Telamon. B.D. 743. 
Achilles and Briseis. J.H.S. pl. 3. 
Achilles and Briseis of Euxitheos. G.A.V.187. B.M. E 258. 
‘ “ et ? (= 66). 
Achilles and Diomedé, by Euphronios. Klein, Zuphr. p. 241. 
Patroclos bandaged by Achilles, (Int. of Ve 1). By Sosias. Miiller- 
Wieseler I. no. 210. 
»” ” » ” (= 69). 
The taking of Briseis, by Hieron. B.D. 776. 
Parting of Hector and Andromache. 
” ” ” ”» ” (= 72). 
Odysseus in tent of Achilles. B.D. 781. Hypnos and Thanatos. 
Embassy to Achilles. A.Z. 1881, pl. 8. 
Odysseus, Diomedes, Dolon. B.M.F 157. HB. pl. 17, fig. 4. 
Murder of Rhesos. W.V. Ser. C, pl. 3, fig. 2. 
Thetis and Hephaestos. Gerhard, 7rinkschalen, pl. 9. 
Nereids bringing armour. Heydemann, Nereiden. 
Nereids with arms of Achilles. J/dZ. iii. pl. 20. 
Nereids with arms of Achilles. A.B. pl. 17, fig. 1. 
Walls of Troy. Achilles and Hector, Priam, Hecuba, Athene. G.A.V. 
203. 
Combat of Diomedes and Aeneas. B.M. E 73. Journ. of Philol. vii. B. 
(Part of Ve 34). 
Trojan farewell scene. Priam and Hector. G.A.V. 189. 
Ajax (?) and Hector separated. HB. pl. 15, fig. 4. 
Hypnos and Thanatos with body. MZ. vi. pl. 21. 
Warriors arming, by Duris. B.D. 2207. 
Trojans arming. (Ext. of Vc. 98). Klein, Zuphr? 215. 
Achilles, Nestor and Iris. W.V. Ser. D. 2. Miiller-Wieseler, no. 207. 
Achilles and Hector in combat. G.A.V. 202. 
Sacrifice of Trojans at pyre of Patroclos. M.dJ. ix. pl. 32. 
Hermes and Achilles. G.A.V. 200. 
Priam in the tent of Achilles. B.D. 791. 
Achilles at dinner. Body of Hector. MdZJ. viii. pl. 27. 
Priam as suppliant to Achilles. G.A.V. 197. 
Redemption of Hector. MdJ. v. pl. 11. 

Achilles and Penthesileia. 
Achilles and Troilos. By Eupbronios. Klein, Huphr.? p. 220. (Cf. 
Ve 88, 99.) 
Achilles seizing Troilos, By Euphronios, Klein, Fuphr2 p, 214, 
(Ext, of Ve, 98,) 











Ixxv 


Vc100. Eos and Thetis before Zeus. H.B. pl. 20, fig. 10. 
101. Memnon and Achilles. Hector and Achilles. B.M. E 468, G.A.V. 
204. 
102. Weighing the souls. H.B. pl. 22, fig. 9. 
103. Eos and Memnon, by Duris. W.V. vi. pl. 7. 
104. Winged beings with a corpse, by Pamphaios. B,.M. E 12. 
105. Odysseus and Diomedes with Palladion, by Hieron. J/dJ. vi. pl. 22. 
106. The Trojan Horse. G.A.V. 229, 230. 
107. Iliupersis by Brygos. W.V. Ser. B. viii. 4. 
108. Iliupersis at Naples. Miiller-Wieseler, no. 202. 
109. Iliupersis, B.M. F 160. 
110. Orestes slaying Aegisthos. H.B. pl. 28, fig. 10. 
ee is . 


The Odyssey. 


112. Odysseus and Companions tied to rams. J.H.S, iv. fig. 3a (facing 
p. 252). 
Scenes of Daily Life, ete. 


120. Ships by Nicosthenes. J.H.S. pl. 49. 

121. Marriage procession. Stackelberg, Graeber, pl. 42. 

122. ‘ x . a ‘ 

123. Revellers. By Euphronios. Burlington Fine Arts Coll. no. 8. 

124, School scenes, by Duris. BR. & C. fig. 72. 

125. Athletes practising (Panaitios Kalos). Klein, Huphr*, p. 284. 

126. Discobolos (Panaitios Kalos). Klein, Huphr*. p. 285. 

127. Athletes practising (jumping etc.) A.Z. 1884, pl. 16. 

128. Athlete hurling spear. 

129. Youths with horses, A.Z. 1885, pl. 11, 

130. Horsemen (Evrothemis Kaios), by Euphronios and Diotimos. 

131. Alcaeus and Sappho. Jus. Ital. ii. pl. 4. 

132. Dionysiac Chorus. B.D, 422. 

133. Tricoupi Kylix. Youth pouring libation. J.H.S. x. pl. 1. 

134, Three figures and shade, at a tomb. Athenian lekythos. 2. & C. fig. 87. 

135. White Lekythos. Deposition of a woman, by Hypnos and Thanatos. 
Dumont and Chaplain, i. pl. 27. 

136. White Lekythi. Charon and his boat. Antike Denkm. pl. 23. 

137. Charon and girl. Lekythos. Antike Denkm. pl. 23. (fig. 3 only.) 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ia 1, 3-7. Inscriptions from Epidaurus. 
8. Heading of treaty between Samos and Athens, with relief of Hera 
and Athene.* C.J.A. iv. ii. no. 1b, Collignon ii. fig. 56. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS (Mycenaean and Early Periods). 


Mal. Tiryns fresco. Bull hunt. BD. 1901. 
2, Gold Intaglio. Female figures, Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 550, 
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Ma3. Gold Intaglio. Schliemann, M/ycenae, figs. 334, 335. 
4. Gold mask. Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 474. 
5. Two-handled cup with birds (Mycenae). Schuch. fig. 240. 
6. Dagger blade. Lion hunt. Schuch. fig. 227. 
7. Dagger blades. Horses, Ducks, and Cats. Schuch. figs. 270, 271. 
8. Fragment of silver bowl (Mycenae). Defence of a walled city. 
Ephemeris, 1891, pl. 2, fig. 2. 

9. Gold cups (Vaphio). Bulls. Zphemeris, 1889, pl. 9. 

10. Axehead. EHphemeris, 1889, pl. 8. 

11. Bronze razor. B.D. 238. 

12. Gold cup (Aegina). B.M. J.H.S. xiii. p. 196. 

13. Gold pendant (Aegina). B.M. J.H.S. xiii. p. 197. 

14. Gold pendant (Aegina). B.M. Z.H.S. xiii. p. 201. 

15. “ Homeric Warrior, fully armed.” Side view. 

16. “ Homeric Warrior, fully armed.” Front view. 


Slides 17-48 are a collection of Mycenaean and cognate Egyptian 
subjects formed by Prof. W. M. F. Petrie. 
17. Tell el Amarna, spirals on columns. Petrie, Tell el Amarna, pl. x. 


_ ea 3 bull, fresco. we 2 ea » lil. 
ae oa ‘ — i ss ‘i 5 
BOP. see i bull and lion, fresco. Unpublished. 

Eee aes a canal, fresco. Unpublished. 

22. Gryphons, Aahhotep and Mycenaean. Orig. and Schuch. fig. 186. 
23. Neferhotep ceiling, spade spiral. P. 81. 

24. Spirals, Egyptian. P. 83. 

25. Spirals and lotus, Egyptian. P. 85. 

26. 3 is is P. 86. 

27. Cat fresco, Egyptian. Brit. Mus. no. 170. 


28, 29. Cat dagger, Mycenae, 2 slides. A.M. vii. 8. 

30. Disc of Sarobina (Berlin), From photo. 

31. Gold cup with rosettes. Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 344. 
32. Fluted cup. Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 342. 

33. Silver vase of Kefti (Rekhmara). P. 100. 

34. Wavy band disc. Schuch. fig. 189. 

35. Spiral disc. Schuch. fig. 191. 

36. Diadem, three rows. Schuch. fig. 158. 

37. Diadem (half only), large bosses. Schuch. fig. 149. 

38. Spirals from gold breastplate. Schuch, fig. 256. 

39. Nubian pots with spirals (photo). 

40. Nubian vase with boat a 

41. Scarabs and Cretan stones (Evans). J.H.S. xiv. p. 327. 
42. Phoenician patern. Perrot and Chip. iii. 546. 

43. Orchomenos ceiling. Collignon, fig. 19. 

44, Tiryns alabaster frieze. Collignon, fig. 26. 

45. Octopod dise. Schuch. fig. 190. 


. Boeotian gold band. “Eg ’Apy. 1892, pl. 12. 


























73. 
74. 











49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 


70. 
71. 


72. 
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Ma4’7. Spirals, Mycenaean stele. Schuch. fig. 146. 
48, 


Cow’s head. Schliemann, Mycenae, fig. 327. 


Phoenician bowl (Amathus). Siege. Helbig, Hom. Epos, pl. 1. 

Phoenician bowl. Combats with gryphons and lions. Clermont- 
Ganneau, L’Imag. Phén. pl. 4. 

Phoenician bowl. (=50). 

Phoenician bowl (Praeneste). Egyptian subjects. J/.dJ, x. pl. 32, fig. 1. 

Shield of Achilles, restored (Murray). 


Figure from cuirass. Helbig, Hom. Epos, no. 48. 

Priam redeeming Hector (Olympian bronze), Au/s. LH. Curtius gewidm. 
pl. 4. 

Bronze statuettes. Warriors. B.D, 2190-1. 

Painted tablet. Armed Warrior (Acropolis). 

Athene with spoils of Gorgon. Intaglio (Cyprus). Murray, Handbook , 
pl. facing p. 152, fig. 9. 


. Terracotta plaque. Funeral Procession. Rayet, Monuments, pl. 75. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS.—Later Periods. 


. Relief, with votive wreath. 

. Votive relief. Surgical Instruments (Epidauros). 

. Votive relief. Ears, (Epidauros). 

. Incised mirror. Corinthos and Leucas. J.H.S. ix. p. 62. 

. Head of Athene. Silver coin of Athens, fifth cent. B.c. 

. Contest of sAthene and Poseidon. Bronze coin of Athens. JS, 


pl. 75, Z xiv. 


. Athene with shield and thunderbolt. Bronze coin of Athens. J.H.S. 


pl. 75, AA xiv. 


. Head of Apollo. Gold stater of Philip II. of Macedon. 
. Triptolemos in snake-chariot. Bronze coin of Eleusis. J.H.S. pl. 77, 


EE xx. 


. Aphrodite with shield, and Eros. Bronze coin of Corinth. JAS, 


pl. 58, G cxxi. 


. Aphrodite in temple. Bronze coin of Corinth, JHA. pl. 53, 


G exxvi. 


2. Roman medallion. Arrival of Asclepius at Ins, Tiberina. 
. Roman coins, showing temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. 

. Diagram, shewing Doric Chiton. B.D. 419. 

. Model oxhead (modern) in a garden, as a charm. 

. Bradfield. Greek Theatre. 

. Bradfield. Scene in the Agamemnon. 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD. 


Arrangements have been made by which members of the Hellenic 
Society are enabled to borrow the slides in the collection of the Teachers’ 


Guild. 


The slides are lent for one night at 1d. each, 10d. a dozen. 


All orders respecting this collection’ should be sent to Messrs, G. Philip 
and Son, 32, Fleet Street, E.C. 
The full catalogue may be consulted at, or borrowed from, 22, Albemarle 
Street, and the slides can be seen at Messrs. Philip and Son’s. 
The collection is classified as follows :— 


ii—viii. 
Xi. 

xii. 
xiii. 


xiv. 


XV. 
xvi. 
XVil. 
XVlii. 
XXxi. 
XXxli. 
XXxiil, 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVi. 


XXVil. 


XXVili. 


Xxix. 


XXX. 


XxXXil. 
XXXili. 





Maps and Plans... 
Views. Oriental 
a Asia Minor 
Northern Greece 
The Islands ; 
mS Attica (outside Athen) 
@ Peloponnese ile 
af Western Greece 
“ Italy and Sicily 
Prehistoric Greece. Homer and Myoense 
Persia and the Persian Wars ... 
Athens. Topography .. 
S History (povtnaite, inectiptions, coins, ete), 
Greek Portraits.. 
Coins (taken tie the most wait — ie: ‘cate in 
Duruy’s History of Greece)... a 
Social Life (scenes of 7 life, etc., mainly from vases) 
Arts and Manufactures.. 
Warfare.. : ; 
Sculpture. (A complete. series sof the ‘subjects i in Prof, 
KE. A. Gardner's Handbook of Sculpture. The 
reference numbers are the same as those of the 
figures in the handbook) ... 
Religion and Mythology 
Greek Drama. (The ancient heitte, por scenes foes 
Greek plays—Antigone, Agamemnon at Bradfield, 
Jon at Cambridge, Frogs at Oxford.) 


61 slides. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM MELOS. 
Vet 7 be. | 


THE following inscriptions were either copied or excavated by the 
members of the British School during the spring of 1896, some during our 
preliminary visit in January, but the greater part during March—May, when 
we were living at Trypete. The majority of the inscriptions of the island are 
the product of the promiscuous amateur digging which has been going on 
probably almost continuously for nearly a century: they are consequently 
usually in the hands of peasants, who in most cases can only give one vague 
traditions regarding their original provenance. The personal interest of their 
present owners in them is naturally very small: it awakens to a languid 
existence when from time to time a foreign visitor makes them the subject of 
notebooks and (occasionally) of drachmas: but for the most part no sort of 
care is taken for their preservation, and if an inscription is to be employed 
as a paving-stone, it is usually the inscription side which meets the foot and 
the weather. Of course this state of things is not confined to Melos: I only 
mention it because there is at last serious talk of collecting the inscriptions 
and perhaps some of the other more important antiquities of Melos into a 
local museum: whether as the result of our urgent representations or of those 
of the German visitors of last year, or as the result of years of suggestions, it 
matters very little. It is greatly to be hoped that the good intentions of the 
demarch of Castri may soon be carried out. 

The inscriptions of this island have been the subject of numerous publi- 
cations ; a list of the most important is given below.! In the summer of 1895 
Melos was visited by Messrs. Hiller von Gaertringen and Schiff, who were 
occupied in collecting the inscriptions of this group of islands for the forth- 
coming volume of Island Inscriptions, Thanks to their kind cooperation I 
was enabled to eliminate from our series those which had been previously 
published, or seen by them, and the list now printed, with one or two excep- 
tions (here included because the previous publications were defective), con- 
sists, so far as we are aware, only of examples hitherto unknown. 





1 Besides the collections in C. Z. G. 2424 Mitth. i, 246; ii. 223; xi. 114 ; xxi. 220; Ricci 
etc., J. G. A. 412 ete. Ross in Inser. Gr. ned. in Mon. Ant. Lincei, ii. (1894), 276 ; and a Latin 
iii. 226 ete. and Reisen, iii. 19, see Ann, dell’ inser. in C. J. L. iii. 490. Besides these there 
Inst. 1829 p. 343; 1843, p. 382; Bull. dell’ is a small series published in Trans. Roy. Soc. 

.. Inst, ii. (1830) p. 195 ; Rangabé, Ant. Hell. ii. Lit. second series, vol. v. p. 29 from Lieut, 
(1855), 1193 etc. ; Ep. ’Apx. 1859, 3507 etc.;  Leycester’s copies, but the copies do not seem 
Bull. de Corr, Hell. ii. 521; iii. 256; Ath. to have been preserved. 
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bo 


Melian inscriptions naturally fall into three main divisions, correspond- 
ing to the chief political vicissitudes which the island underwent: the first 
class covers all those in the Melian character, which appear to belong to a 
period previous to the destruction of the town in 416 B.c.; the second class 
consists of those attributable to the brief period. of the Athenian occupation ; 
and the third includes all those subsequent to B.c. 406, when, after the battle 
of Aegospotami, Lysander reinstated the Melians (Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2. 9 ; 
Plutarch, Lysand. xiv. 441) in the possession of the island. Of this latter 
class it is a curious fact that by far the largest proportion belong to Imperial 
times; indeed, it is extremely rare to find examples (written at least in other 
than Melian characters) which can with certainty be referred to a period be- 
tween 400 B.c. and the time of the Emperors. Of course it may be that the 
returning Melians went on for some period using their own style of lettering 
—even this is not as yet proved, and is at best only a probability—but it is 
most improbable that they can have resisted the introduction of the xcouvov 
for more than a century at the most. Possibly further excavation may con- 
tribute material which will supply the gap: but meanwhile the coincidence 
seems worthy of notice. 

A general discussion of Melian epigraphy will be more suitably left to 
the publishers of the Island Corpus, when the whole material will be brought 
together. I shall confine myself merely to recording the few notes and obser- 
vations on the inscriptions of the first class which were jotted down in our 
notebooks at the time when these inscriptions were copied or discovered. 

The inscriptions in the Melian character, as is well known, consist almost 
wholly of epitaphs, cut on slabs of the rich reddish-black trachyte which is 
the characteristic building material of the prae-Roman architecture of the 
island. With the disappearance of the Melian lettering, this material also 
goes out of use, and the inscriptions (like most of the architecture) of the 
later period are invariably in marble. Judging from those examples which are 
more complete, the form is also invariable, presenting an oblong face which is 
surmounted at the upper extremity by an obtuse-angled triangle, roughly 
suggesting a pediment. Immediately below this pediment follows the in- 
scription, on a surface which has been carefully prepared by tooling; as a rule 
a considerable space remains below, unoccupied by the inscription, and this is 
usually left with a somewhat rougher surface. In No. 20 this lower portion 
projects about 3 cm. beyond the inscribed surface, but the lapidary, being 
pressed for space above, has cut on it the final = of his inscription. This in- 
scription, it will be observed, is couched in a formula different from that of 
the ordinary Melian epitaph; possibly this fact is accountable for the diffi- 
culties which the lapidary seems in this instance to have found. 

As the back of the stone is also as a rule left rough, it would seem that 
this class of inscriptions was intended to be partially sunk in the ground, 
probably against the entrance to the tomb, in such a way that only the upper 
portion with the lettering was visible: in this respect they seem to have 
been followed by the stele of class ii., except that these terminate in a shaft 
specially prepared for insertion in the ground or a socket (see fig. 3). So far 
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as can be ascertained, the inscriptions with Melian lettering have been chiefly 
found in the neighbourhood of Klimatobouni, where the tomb was usually in 
the form of a chamber, either cut horizontally into the rock beside the ancient 
road, or (as the one in fig. 1) sunk into the ground. 

As regards date, the evidence is unfortunately extremely scanty. Of 
the four periods given in Roberts (Gk. Epigr. p. 36), those which can be 
assigned to period i. at present known are very rare: we have found no 
examples. Between periods ii. and iii. there is a stage of transition, when 
the sigma is found on the same stone in both forms, M and = (see nos. 12, 14, 
20). In the best period the desire seems to be felt of avoiding straightness 
of line in the formation of the letters, which are here composed of a series of 
firm sweeping curves (see no. 2). In the latest examples there is a tendency 
to omit the horizontal lines between the rows of letters.!' If it be true, as the 
peasants assert, that no. 3 was found in the tomb-chamber which contained 
the red-figured vase with a Gigantomachia now in the Louvre, this would 
point to a date of about 430 B.c. for the inscriptions of the best Melian 
period ; but of course it does not necessarily follow that the vase and inscrip- 
tion were actually contemporary. 

As was doubtless the case with most Greek inscriptions, these also appear 
to have had the letters usually painted ; but whereas the ordinary custom was 
to colour the lines alternately red and blue, in the Melian inscriptions of class i 
one colour alone seems to have been employed: wherever such colouring 
could be proved to exist, this was invariably a rich vermilion, which in some 
cases was traceable in consecutive lines. 

The inscriptions of this class are all reproduced to a scale of } of the 
actual size, except nos. 23 and 46 which are 4}. 





























No, 1. No, 2. 
x "Exetiva Avow[Sixcov 
On a slab of red trachyte in the courtyard of the house of Nicolaos 








the absence of horizontal lines as evidence for for this view, which seems to me highly im- 
attributing an inscription to the second, as probable. 
B 2 


162226 
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broken above and below, surface in excellent condition. Ht. °45 m. 


W. °32 m. 


2. 


Published Rohl, Jnserr. Gr. no. 422; Roberts, Gk. Epigr. p. 33, 
no. h, and elsewhere. 


Evdu?|«pitos . ay. Xe[/]da(?) 


On a slab of red trachyte in a wall at Trypete, belonging to Peros 


Antonis Kyritsis. 


The owner took it out for us. Complete on r. side: the 


edge on 1. side appears to be complete at the back, but is broken away on 


the face. Ht. ‘37 m. 


MO 
Nan 


lines ‘09 m. 


3. 


On a slab of red trachyte in the house of Nicolas Antonis Kyritsis at 
Ht. ‘36m. W. 32m. Space between ruled lines ‘12 m. 
Said to have been found in a family cave-tomb, which also contained the great 
red-figure Gigantomachia vase now in the Louvre. For ‘Iudparos cf. 0.1.4. 


Klimatobouni. 


iii, 5547. 


4. 


On a slab of red trachyte, used as a paving-stone in the small church of 


W. ‘295. 'Phickness ‘107 m. Space between ruled 


























AL 





ae Raa 
No. 3. No, 4. 


Nixoda ?]uos “Ipwalparov ? 


ye 0 bs opos Acxad[trov ? 





St. Georgios at Klimatobouni: it lies near the centre of the nave, near the 


wooden screen. 


The surface has suffered considerably from the feet and 


candle-grease of the pious followers of the saint. Complete at sides, broken 
above and below. Ht.‘27m. W. 23 m. Space between ruled lines ‘077 m. 


On a slab of red trachyte, used as a paving-stone in the courtyard of the 
house of Andreas Joannes Babouni at Klimatobouni, where it was placed by 




















No. 6. 
Nixog]vrn (2) [E]oOjros (2) 
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his father about twenty years ago. Broken on all sides except on the r., where 
it is complete. Ht.°33m. W.°:27 m. Space between ruled lines 102 m. 

6. ... opla€ 2] Ipak[c]xrdous. 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of Michael Joannes Bechos at 
Trypete. Ht. -34 m, W. 31 m. by ‘10 m. thick. Complete on both sides: 
the face worked away on r. upper side. The letters in the lowest line are 
somewhat contracted into the space on the r. It is noticeable that p is here 
quite clearly P, instead of the usual R. 














K A ALA 








No. -7, No. 8. 
7. Op 2JewW[c]erts..... 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the wall of the courtyard of Emmanuel Bechos 
at Trypete. Complete on r. side only. Surface in good condition. Ht. ‘21 m. 
W. ‘26 m. I have read Opeyixrjs and not AeE:xAjs, because the form of £& 

£) is perfectly well proved for Melian inscriptions of this period (see nos. 6, 
15; LGA, 431, &.). It does not seem probable then, as has been recently 
asserted (Ath. Mitth. xxi. pp. 221, 254, 432), that the alphabet of Melos at 
any period followed that of Thera in the use of V= &. In the inscription 
which gave rise to this theory (Ath. Mitth. xxi. p. 221), ilpak:xvdns seems at 
first sight certainly the more likely form; but considering the strangeness of 
Melian names in general, we need not reject T'payuxvdns as impossible. I 
may here remark that according to my copy of that inscription the initial 
letter cannot possibly be aM. In the companion inscription from the same 
house, the patronymic appears to be Edpuvdvax[ros: cf. Bull. de Corr. Hell. ii. 
p. 521, 1, Evpvavaxridav; the 6th letter is wrongly given there as M. 

8. .otocla Lwroxp... ? 
From a house in Trypete : upper part much worn. Ht. 30m. W. °21. 
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9, ’"Apx|iSapos *’Apor.. 

From a house in Trypete: upper part of surface much injured. Com- 
plete on both sides. Ht. 39m. W. *24 m. 

10. Nixora Kand{.... 

On a slab of red trachyte in the courtyard of the house of Andreas 
Joannes Babouni at Klimatobouni. It was found with a quantity of other 
uninscribed fragments in a cave on the street of tombs near Klimatobouni. 
The two sides are complete, and the upper edge from the 1. to near the centre, 
showing that the top was of pedimeut-form. Ht. 33m. W.°30m. Space 


between ruled lines ‘10 m. 


T CRA 
i J 


No. 11. No. 12. 

11. .... EdXayopa. 

On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of Joannes Mourachis at Klima- 
tobouni, where it is built into the front wall, on the lL. of the door, laid on its 
r. side. It is apparently complete at the sides and lower edge, though only 
the r. side has a good edge. Surface in good condition. Ht.:32m. W. ‘29m. 

Here it may be noted as a sign of transition that though the y is T, 
the o is C: it seems therefore to belong to the third period. 


12. .+.. acOvos 
Broken above and below: |. side and part of r. complete. Ht. ‘19 m. 












































W. “27. . 
KAIO Nc 
pa 

13. No. on laces eats 4 No. 14. 


On a slab of red trachyte found by us in the wall of the garden of Nicolas 
Tsoulios at Klima, and now removed to his house there. Complete only on 
the upper part of the |. side, and perhaps on the right edge. Ht. -27 m, 
W, ‘29 m, 
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14. K](u[@]vos (2) 

On a slab of red trachyte, found on March 28th in the excavation at 
Klima on site B (see the plan J.H.S. xvi. p. 348), beside the base of a column 
belonging to the late Roman stoa; it lay on the pavement, at a depth of 
about 8 ft. below the level of the soil. The inscription is complete below, 
and the stone is complete on the 1, side. Ht. -:22 m. W.°23m. The surface 
is in excellent preservation, and the red colour in the letters was very brilliant 
when it was first. taken out of the ground. From the position in which it 
was found it must have been used as building material for one of the late 
walls of this site: from which it would appear that the destruction of the 
Melian chamber tombs must have begun at an early period of our era. 











ARX C| OY 





No. 15. No. 16. 
15. .... Bevdpyou. 
On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of Basilios Michael Kyritsis at 


Trypete. Ht.:265m. W. ‘265 m. by 09 m., thick. Complete edge on each 
side : surface in good condition: traces of red colour in the letters. 


16. BovAtas M.... 


On a slab of red trachyte, brought by one of our workmen to Trypete. 
Complete edge on the 1. and at the apex of the pediment. Ht. 305 m. 























W. -26 m. 
EYP Ri 
IE FY 
RYP 
AW i ‘ 
17. a ais Edpudi[adSou ? ey 


On a slab of red trachyte, used as the doorstep in the house of Francescos 
Lilis in Klimatobouni. Complete edge on each side. Ht. ‘36m. W. ‘29 m., 
Lines 105 m. apart. Letters -10 m. high. 
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18. “Ayvoo[Oévns?.. . 


On a fragment of red trachyte, taken for us from the wall of a field out- 
side Klimatobouni: broken on all sides. Ht.-16m. W. ‘10 m. by ‘17 m. thick. 








No. 19. No. 20. 


19. eT . 0 


On a fragment of red trachyte, used as a paving-stone in the path 
leading down from Trypete to the house of Nicolaos Tsoulios: removed by 
us to Trypete. Broken on all sides, but surface in good condition: no ruled 
lines between the rows of letters. Ht.-15 m. Greatest width ‘17 m. 


20. II ?]acvBéa aderdgeois. 


On a slab of red trachyte, in the house of the widow Marina Constantina 
Kyritsis at Trypete. Said to have been found in her field on the farther side 
of Klimatobouni, two or three years ago: probably in a cave-tomb such as 
are of frequent occurrence in that neighbourhood. Complete edge on both 
sides. Ht.°48m. W. ‘32 m. by (15 m. thick. Below the ruled lines of the 
main inscription, the surface is raised about 3 cm. and left rough, and on this. 
surface the final € is inscribed. Evidently the lapidary had found the space 
prepared for him insufficient when he got to the end of the first word, and 
not even the diminution in the size of letters of the second word gave him 
room enough. The occurrence of the Ionic form ddeAgeois in a purely 
Doric series of inscriptions is interesting. 


iBATA 


HO, 21. 


21. Avos Kata]iBata 


Engraved on the West side of a mass of rock which projects from the 
soil at the S, E, corner of the ‘Three Churches field:’ (see plan /oc, cit, site E). 
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Judging from the form of the rock, it probably represented a natural open 
air altar ; unfortunately the greater part has been hacked or blasted away 
to furnish material for walls. We dug all round it, but the results seemed 
only to show that it was natural outcrop. The surface is considerably 
weathered, but the letters are perfectly clear. Ht. of letters 07 m. Width 
from B to the final A-27 m. This inscription may be restored from the 


following. 
AIOSK AT 
AIBAT- 
No. 22. 
pen. Awds KatatBara. 


Engraved on a rock at the top of the hill Perianti (see plan Joc. cit., there 
erroneously named Bereadi), near the 8. edge of the hill; the rock has been 
cut roughly into the form of an altar, but is now half broken away. The 
inscription is on the upper surface, and reads from the W. side. Published 
incompletely in Ath. Mitth. i. (1876), p. 248, No. 6. Total length of letters 
in upper line ‘265 m. Ht. of A ‘034. For other instances of this formula, 
see the article by M. Delamarre in the Revue de Phil. 1895, p. 129. 
M. Perdrizet has kindly called my attention to yet another instance—Plutarch 
Demetrius x. describing the entry of Demetrius into Athens, says «al rov 
TOTov, dTrov mpaTov aTéBn TOU appatos, KaMLepwaarTes Kal Bwpov éeribévtes 
Anpuntpiov Kara:Bdtov mpoonyopevear.' 

The exposed and prominent position of these two rocks is appropriate to 
the divinity ‘that descends in thunder and lightning’—The altar of Zeus 
Kataibates at Olympia was protected by a fence. Tod dé KataiBarov Aros 
mpoBéBrAntTat pév travtaxyd0ev mpd tod Bwwod pPpdypua (Paus. v., 14, 10): 
possibly it was a natural rock similar to ours, and being thus likely to have 
its sacred character overlooked, required some such special protection. 


MEAITIA SPONEA 


No. 23. 


23. Menitias Iwvea (?) 

In the hill outside Klimatobouni to the.S.W. is a series of underground 
tomb chambers excavated in the sandstone : on the wall of one of the largest 
of these the above inscription is engraved. 

The chamber measures 19 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 5 in., and is entered by a 
doorway at the bottom of a deep pit, from which two steps lead down to the 





1 For other instances of the same formula see *1672d. The first of these is a stelé marking an 
C.I.A. vol. iv. (suppl.) pt. ii., nos, 1659 and = &Barov of Zeus Kataibates. 
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floor of the tomb, which lies about 13 ft. below the level of the soil. On the 
side opposite the doorway a single recess has been hewn out (marked A in 
fig. 1) at a height of about 2 ft. from the floor, sufficiently large to contain a 
body: and three similar recesses occur in each of the side walls. In the 
recess marked B in the plan, an opening has been made (apparently for the 
purpose of rifling the tomb) communicating with an excavated passage from 
the soil level. 





[jt 
eI e 
= 

















— 


Section throughCc. 


Fig. 1.—Rock-TOMB NEAR KLIMATOBOUNI. 





Above A the inscription is cut in deep letters of careful workmanship 
but diminishing in size from ]. tor. The height of the M is no less than 
8 inches: that of the final A is 53 in. Published by Ross, Reisen iii. 16, and 
Inser, Gr. Ined, 235, but incompletely. 
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The following inscriptions seem to belong to a period Jater than the fifth 
century B.c., when the Melian character was no longer in use, 


XAPHSATTOAAOPANOYS 
XAIPE 


No. 24. No, 25. 
24. 2.» Oey 


On a fragment of bluish marble, used as a paving-stone in the courtyard 
of the house of Nicolaos Chronis at Trypete: the owner says that it was 
broken from the same stone as the inscription beginning ’Axpo7oXews 
(Schiff No. 52) which belongs to the same owner, and was found at Tramy- 
thia, but the scale of the letters in this fragment seems too large. Ht. 35 m. 


W. °33 m. 
25. Xadpys ’AmrodXropavous xaipe. 


On a stelé of yellowish marble surmounted by a pediment with a 
palmette crowning the apex. Nearly complete, but broken away below the 
inscription. In the house of Georgios Geouroukes at Klimatobouni. Ht. 
‘61 m. Greatest width ‘25 m. tapering slightly towards the top. Thickness 
‘085 m. The inscription occupies the extreme lower part of the stelé. 






TQSZYTEPAN 


TIOOEINONOAPFHAIYY AHE FOE NEAL 
XA PEIN 





No. 26. No, 27. 


26. Todewvov @apynrlov xaipery (Fig. 2). 


On a stelé of yellowish-white marble in the house of Georgios 
Geouroukes at Klimatobouni. Complete, with vivid traces of colouring. 
Above, a pediment with broad lower moulding; at the base of the stelé, a 
broad moulding on which has been painted egg and dart pattern. The colour 
on the main surface seems to have been chiefly vermilion ; but in this, as in 
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the preceding case, the position of the inscription at the base of the stelé 
may be due to the fact that the upper portion was painted with a design : 
but if so, no traces of it beyond the red colour already described can now be 
identified. The lower part under the moulding tapers rapidly into a squared 
shaft. Ht. from lower moulding to apex of pediment ‘505 m. W. ‘225 m. 
by ‘10 m. thick, 

The purpose of the squared shaft is seen from Fig. 3, which represents a 
third marble stelé (uninscribed) which is in the same house. This stele, 
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TIO@EINONOAPrHAICY 
whi Ca «(\ 
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Fig. 2.—STELk FROM MELOs. . 8.—STELE FROM MELOs, 


which measures ‘635 m. high by ‘88 m. wide, has within a sunk panel at the 
top (unfortunately partly broken away) a relief representing a man in an 
himation holding in his 1. hand a roll, presumably a poet or philosopher 
beside whom stands a boy looking up at him: both figures stand facing the 
spectator. Here also the lower part terminates in a squared shaft, which is 
evidently intended to fit into the socket of a rectangular base, found with it, 
so that the stelé may stand upright. As the back of the steld is left rough, 
it probably stood in this way against the door of the tomb, 
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Nos. 25 and 26 (and probably also the sculptured stelé) were found in 
1866 by the side of an ancient road running from Klima to Adamas, which 
seems to have had tombs on both sides: it is now buried several metres below 
the present level of the soil, but its course can clearly be made out skirting 
the hill near Klimatobouni somewhat higher up than the present road. From 
inquiries we learnt that most of the tombs were excavated in the sixties 
chiefly by, or on behalf of, a certain Nostrakis. 

The character of the sculpture and of the inscriptions points to the first 
half of the fourth century B.c. for these stelae : they have a peculiar historical 
interest as probable relics of the 500 Athenian d@roixor sent to colonise Melos 
after the destruction of the town in 416 B.c. (Thucydides v. 116). 


27. .. 2. TOS UITép avdpalv 
Ans oweveas (2) 


On a fragment of marble moulding. Ht. 075m. W.‘14m. (Ht. of 
moulding ‘04 m.) The letters, which are much worn, and in the second line 
difficult to decipher, appear to belong to the first half of the fourth 
century B.C. 


28. 
“Hpaka ?]ecros Ev[ . . . 
oe Ilav[cavias 
"Ary 2] nvopos ’Ay ? 

. ¢ Evdpav 
5  ... mdtpov Ape 


..-¢ New 





eT %e 4 


On a fragment of a marble slab. Ht.:15 m. W.‘09 m. Broken onall 
sides but the top. Brought to me by a villager in Trypete. 


29. oa 6 
‘ avtox|pat[opa ? 
VOY ; Rov. 


On a fragment of bluish marble. Ht. ‘13 m. W. ‘09 m. by ‘06 m. 
thick. The lower edge is complete about ‘015 m. below the inscription. 





aC TERS 
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30. HPQOF:: “Hpwos. 


On a cylindrical marble base or altar in a field at Tramythia, below the 
tower of polygonal masonry. The upper part of the back portion is broken 
away. Diam. ‘55 m. Letters ‘04 m. high. 


« AIONYE= @ 
TPIETHPIK @) 


4 a 
Avovicw Tprernpixe. 


On a cylindrical marble base or altar, in the field of Manolis Galanos at 
Tramythia ; the property of the Kallergis family. It was discovered in the 
course of an unauthorised private excavation four years ago, and when found 
was fitting into a socket in the pavement of a room, 4 ft. below ground level. 
Ht. 1:17 m. Diam. of base,*72 m. Height of letters, 045 m. The upper 
surface has a circular sinking 4 centimetres deep, at a distance of ‘12 m. from 
the circumference, probably intended to receive the dedicated object. The 
former excavators overturned it, and when re-excavated by us it was lying on 
its side under 3 ft. of earth. 

The epithet Tpsernpixds occurs as an epithet of Dionysos Bassareus in 
the Orphic Hymns; hymn no. 45 has the title duvos Avovicov Baccapéws 
Tpretnpixod. It is possible that this dedication may be associated with the 
inscription which follows (No. 32) and which was found in the same field 
with it. 


$2. <M>M APIO N M. Mapuov 
TPODIMON | wisn 
TONIEPOQaN eins 
‘THN ei 
> OIMYETAIL Cs ipicra 


Inscribed on the front of the rectangular shaft of a marble iconic herm, 
found in the same field with the preceding, lying on the mosaic pavement. 
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The shaft is ‘28 m. wide: letters 03 m. high. The figure, of which unfortunately 
the head has not yet been found, wears a short chiton, over which is a nebris, 
knotted over the 1. shoulder. The soft rounded forms and the feminine 
appearance of the dress would appear to suit the special character of a priest 
of Dionysos Bassareus. The mosaic, which, with the herm, will be published 
in a forthcoming number of the Hellenic Journal, has its most important panel 
occupied with spreading vines. It may be that the base, herm, and mosaic 
are all to be referred to the same cult; the hall, of which the mosaic forms the 
floor, is from its size unsuited to the requirement of a temple or private 
house ; it was possibly the teXearHpror, the hall of initiation into the religious 
association of which M. Marius Trophimus was the hierophant. The fact that 
on the herm the name of the cult is not mentioned, is an argument for the 
existence near it of monuments or buildings which would leave the matter 
beyond doubt. This inscription proves the existence of a Melian branch of 
those religious associations of mystae which, under the Empire, were so much 
in vogue, especially throughout the islands and cities of Asia Minor. We 
know from other examples (see Foucart, Assuc. Rel. p. 114) that members of 
the most considerable families commonly took part or held office in these 
colleges. At Crete a festival in connection with one such association was 
celebrated every third year, when the sufferings of Dionysos were dramatically 
represented (bid. p. 111): the principal fete of the Dionysiastae at Rhodes 
also took place every third year, so that the epithet Tpvernpsxos was probably 
characteristic of the type of Dionysos worshipped in this class of cult. 


33. 
AH Anust.... 
KAILA. Kal ar... 





Ka... 





On a fragment of white marble, found in a wall in the ‘Three Churches’ 
field. Complete on the 1. side and at the top. Ht. 15 m. W. ‘30 m. 
Letters 02 m. high. 


34. 





_ On a fragment of white marble, excavated in the ‘ Three Churches’ field ; 
broken on all sides, but possibly complete below the lowest line. Ht. 12 m. 
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W. :095 m. Letters ‘023 m. high. From the writing and size of the letters 
it evidently does not belong to the same inscription as No. 33. 


35. 


Mvacixpit... 





klai giri[as Evexev ? 


On a fragment of white marble, excavated in the ‘Three Churches’ 
field. Broken on all sides, but apparently nothing has been inscribed above 
the top line. Ht. ‘08 m. W. ‘03 m. 





36. OITTEPIBWM101THN Of wepiB@pcoe thy te 
PIAANAPONAY PHA giravdpov Adpyri- 
aariioce av Ev’rociav év T@ 











at e A ” 
loi auThs epyy. 


On a marble base of a herm: described Ath. Mitth. 1890, p. 246, note 1 
by Wolters, who gives previous notices. Ht. ‘06m. W. ‘14 m. = 

An Aurelia Euposia is mentioned in an inscription from Cyzicus, | 
C. I. Gr. 3690, the wife of a certain Aelius Chrestion. The expression 
mepiB@poc may signify the fellow members of some religious association, to 
which the lady here honoured belonged. For the phrase év 7@ (dtp avrijs 
épye cf. Ath. Mitth, 1896, p. 113. 


37. 
AN TPAIANONKAIZ APALEBAL TON 
~OYAYIONTONEYEPIE THNKAIZSQTHPA 
EY2AY TOY TITOZLPAABIOLAAMEINOL 
TITOZL4AABIOL APILTOAAMOXLEKAIAQOHKH= 
5¥ TONSAABIOYAAMEINOY ; 


Ad’toxpdtopa Nepovjav Tpaiavov Kaicupa S¢Bactov 

cod Nepjova viov evepyétnv Kal cwthpa 

0 apyxlep?jeds adtod Titos PrAdBios Aawewos 

.. . Tlros PraBuos ’Apiotodapos éx« Svabjens 
5.2... alvtav PraBiov Aapeivov. 


On a slab of yellowish marble complete on all sides but 1., used as a 
sipport for wine casks in the house of the tenant of site A (see plan Joc. 
cit.) at Klima. Ht.°50m. W. 1:20 m. by ‘13 m. thick. Surface a good deal 
worn. Said to have been found in the adjoining garden together with the 
Poseidon statue now in the National Museum at Athens and other marbles: 
among these are a marble equestrian figure presumably of an emperor which 
still lies in the garden, but which I understand will shortly be published 
in the Ath. Mitth. As this inscription apparently refers to the erection of a 
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statue of Trajan set up by the high priest of his cult in Melos, it is possible 
that the equestrian group is the one in question: the size of the slab would 
be suitable for such a purpose. About ‘20 m. from the lower edge three 
small rectangular sinkings are wrought in the surface parallel to the inscrip- 
tions at regular intervals ‘30 m. apart. At the extremity of Il. 3,5 a vertical 
line has been drawn, from the upper end of which a horizontal line is drawn 
to the r. edge of the stone: and on the upper edge are engraved four char- 
acters ff G — Il, but it is not certain that any of these marks are contem- 
porary with the inscription. 











i QPEINIANOE 
CAPXONMIAIQN TOF 
.) ERTAN IALONENT.OIALOTOTIOT OO 2PO 





OHKEN 





Tos Swpewviavos 
Pere vros (2) dpyov Mndwv 76 ¥ 
éx Tav idiwv, év TO idi TOM TO wpo- 
Noylov: avéOnxev. 
Inscribed on the face of a Roman Doric capital in grey marble, found in 
our excavations on site D; when found it was in an inverted position, serving 
as the base for a column in coarse poros, in the corner outside the door of the 
cave in the field of Panagiouli Vichos. The abacus, on which is the inscrip- 
tion, measures ‘42 m. in length by 095 m. in height: the |. upper portion is 
broken away: the lower member is ‘33 m. in length on the under side, and 
‘068 m.in height. The office of dpywv as held in imperial times in this 
island, is probably referred to on the coin of Melos (Br. Mus, Cat. of Coins, 
Crete, &c. p. 107), where a certain Ti. Pankles is named as eponymous magis- 


trate for the third time, 70 7 


x OXAMOE 
ATPIMINANT EPMXNIKOY 
KAIZAPOXT YNAIKAOFOIX 


‘O Sapos 





"Aypurtreivav Teppavixod 
Kalaapos yuvaixa Beois. 

On a rectangular block of whitish grey marble, found laid in a bed of 
cement in our excavations on the ‘Three Churches Site,’ slightly to the n. of 
no. 40. .The base measures ht. 59 m., w. ‘54 m. by ‘37 m. thick: the traces 
on the upper surface show that it supported a statue. The first half of the 

H.S.—VOL. XVII. Cc 
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word Agrippina seems to have been twice inscribed, as if the lapidary had 
blundered in his first attempt. For a similar dedication of a statue of 
Agrippina see C. J. Gr. i. 1301, perhaps from Messene. The cult of Agrippina 
Major in Lesbos is probably referred to in C. I. Gr. ii, 2183. 


vw. _ PFAEONYM A 


TTATEPALIALKABNA 
ABE BIQKOTATAME! 
= YE EBBOST/ 


5. TATPLAAKA 
moe § OF: 3 


Bus SAOPE 
KnrXeovipuns 


matépa Layxrjy O[t- 
aBeBiwxorta Ta pélv 
mplo[s to]vs [Aeolus [e]UceBas, ta [de 
5 ampos thv] watpida Kali mpos 
Tovs trod ]etrals] oolws 
ampo[s] eue dé 
giro loTopy|ws. 

On a drum of white marble, found by us lying on its side in a foundation 
wall in the field of the ‘Three Churches’: surface much weathered. The 
height of the drum is °83 m.: its upper diameter is ‘60 m., its lower ‘68 m. : 
the letters are ‘02 m. high. The references in this inscription to the services 
Pankles rendered to his country and fellow citizens seem to imply that he 
was a public character: if so, we may perhaps identify him with the eponym- 
ous magistrate (archon ?) named on the coins of Melos already referred to’ (see 
ante, no. 38). 

The name, which appears to be of Spartan origin (see C. I. Gr. 1260, 1.7), 
also recurs in another Melian inscription, C. J. Gr. 2438, which is worth 
quoting here as it seems to throw light on the family relationships, 


Aap ]a[i]vetos [P]epexvdou 
Kat]..... ayopa Ilay[xré]ous trav alitav 


Ouyjarépa, [K]vxe..... ¢ Ma}... ..0. 
kja[i Plepexvdys oft] Aalpwacvérou] 
tay ader[pla[y..... Geois.] 


By a comparison of this with our inscription, it looks as if we may 
restore in 1, 3 [K]Ac[@vvpn]s. Now in C. J. Gr. 2439 (an inscription from 
Melos of about the same period), we have the metrical epitaph of Kudiia 
Aapavvérov, whose name certainly sounds as if she had belonged to the same 
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family. The name of the mother of this KvééAa is read in the impossible 
form Krecoptaca, which I would suggest is an error for KAewcaydpa :' if so, 
it admits of a restoration of this name in 1. 2, and we then obtain from a 
combination of the three inscriptions the following pedigree for the family ;— 





Pherekydes Paukles 
LER 
Damainetos m. Kleisagora Kleonymes (the dedicator of No, 40) 
oo | ol 
Kleonymes Sa..... Pherekydes  Kydila 






41, 





* ANQS 
_ANQIKAIE T 
ONIXAAKEAIAIp 






['O Samos trav Madlov 2] 
éatep|dvwalev ypva@ ? 
/, 4 2 
ateplave Kai ér[lunoer ? 
> ‘ , > rn 

e[tx]ove yarxég ape[tas 

- eo eee ‘ \ 
5 = €vexev kat evvolas x[ai dra ? 
tas evep|yerlas as Eywv [ScaTere? ? 

ey POeE ee Lee 


On a block of white marble found by us built into a foundation wall in 
the same field as the two preceding. The letters are ‘03 m. high. 


42, "T PO $ IMO ma 4 Tpoduos 
KAAYA A= MAX Knaviias Mas 
‘ATO PA mA p> TON ayopacas Tov 
TOTTONK A'T E = TOTOV KaTEC- 
KEYAZTE NHAY TQ 5. Kevacev navT@ 
KAITHPYNAIKIAY ai 2 quvaei av 
TOY KAITOI e & Tov Kal Tots 
+ i E KNOIX P TEKVOIS. 





1 The recurrence of the first compound KAe- _Kydila similarly suggests the second compound 
in the names of Kleisagora and Kleoriymes isin in the names of her brother and paternal grand- 
favour of their being brother and sister: father. 

c 2 
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On a thin slab of yellowish marble, in the house of Kati Isanna Bechos 
at Trypete. Ht. -29m. W.-20 m. by ‘02 m. thick: complete on all sides: 
said to have been found in a cave below Trypete. It seems to have been let 
into a wall, and bears the mark of an iron clamp on the centre of the upper 
and lower front edges. L. 4 tov tomov probably refers to the site itsclf and 
Kateoxevacev to the excavation of the cave in it. 


43. 9 OR As 


On a fragment of white marble excavated in the same field as nos, 38-40. 
Ht.°12m. W. 11 m. 


44. 
. UT@VE.. 


e 
.00ls TE... 
iMab eT... 


avoy 





On a fragment of white marble, brought by a villager to Trypete, said to 
have been found at Klima. Broken on all sides. Ht.:22 m. W.-14 m. 
Height of letters ‘025. 








On a fragment of a white marble slab, brought by a villager to Trypete. 
Ht. ‘08 m. W. ‘07 m. by °04 m. thick. 
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TA rle@conwredPONT IZEHMUNT 


+*Aryte Deddmpe hpovTife judy +. 


Inscribed on a slab of a marble ambon in the northernmost of the two 
churches at Kepos (see Br. School Annual, vol. ii. pp. 161, 168 These 
churches are half sunk in the earth and nearly ruined; they appear to be 
of great antiquity. 


CeEcIL SMITH. 
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THE ROAD-SYSTEM OF EASTERN ASIA MINOR WITH THE 
EVIDENCE OF BYZANTINE CAMPAIGNS. 


[PLaTE I.] 


Part I, 


OF late years a good deal of discussion has been devoted to the Road- 
System of Cappadocia and the Tauros region in ancient times, and it might 
seem at first sight superfluous to discuss the subject over again. But con- 
clusions already reached must always be tested in the light of new facts; and 
in the case before us several new facts have come to hand, which illuminate 
our subject and enable us to introduce into it a considerable amount of 
simplification. I propose, therefore, in the following paper to describe the 
roads which traversed this part of the country and then to prove their 
direction as well as their importance from the evidence of Byzantine cam- 
paigns. This is the simplest order to follow, because one campaign generally 
covers several routes and it would involve a sacrifice of clearness to break up 
the campaigns into a series of disjecta membra. 

At every period in the history of Asia Minor the most important roads 
from the west converged towards Caesareia-Mazaka (Kaisariye), which in 
later times became the metropolis of Cappadocia, and radiated thence towards 
east and south, Sebasteia-Sivas forms another centre only second in import- 
ance to Caesareia; and the entire road-system of Eastern Asia Minor is most 
easily described and most clearly understood by taking these two cities as 
the starting-points, I shall therefore begin with the roads leading East 
and South from Caesareia and afterwards go on to those radiating from 
Sebasteia-Sivas., 


I. ROADS FROM CAESAREIA TO THE EAST. 


These are two in number: (1) what may be called the great Eastern 
route by Herpa, Ariarathia, Tzamandos (Azizie), and Gurun to Melitene and 
the east; and (2) the Roman road over Anti-Tauros by the Kuru Tchai pass 
and thence by Kokusos (Geuksun) and Arabissos (Yarpuz) to Melitene. 

(1) The former of these two routes has been almost entirely over- 
looked. Yet it was at all times the great route to the east, It is 
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the Persian Royal road?; it existed in Roman times: and it is the 
road to the east throughout the Byzantine period. The course of the 
road is as follows. From Caesareia it goes over the plain to Arasaxa 
(Zerezek) and after crossing the River Karmalas (Zamanti Su) proceeds by 
Larissa? to Herpa (Yere Getchen) on the main stream of the river which it 
follows as far as Tzamandos (Azizie). The fortress Tzamandos (Tfapavdds), 
which is mentioned several times during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
after Christ,’ is placed by Prof. Ramsay (Hist. Geog. pp. 289 ff.) with the 
greatest probability beside the modern Azizie, and the name is regarded as a 
native Anatolian word, which survives in the modern name of the river 
(Zamanti). At Azizie there is a “magnificent series of fountains which rise 
from the hills that fringe the Karmalas-Zamanti” and flow down into that 
river: and Prof. Ramsay supposes that the modern name Zamanti Su is 
derived from the city beside these fountains, “the river being called ‘the 
water that comes from Tzamandos” just as the Hermos is now called Gediz 
Su, ‘the water that comes from Kadoi’ (Kdéovs, accus.), though both 
Tzamandos and Kadoi were situated some distance below the actual source of 
the river.” While Tzamandos is frequently referred to in the late centuries, 
no mention is made of Ariarathia, which was situated at an important point 
in the upper Karmalas valley on the Sebasteia-Kokusos road. In order 
to account for this strange fact, Prof. Ramsay formerly conjectured (H. G. pp. 
310, 289 f.) that Tzamandos and Ariarathia were to be identified, Tzamandos 
being the native name which had been preserved in popular usage and passed 
into official use about the ninth century of our era.®° He would now, 
however, modify this suggestion in view of a new piece of evidence. In an 
Armenian Notitia Episcopatuum (a translation of a Greek original of ca. 
1200), published by Mr. Conybeare in Byz. Z/t. V. p. 127, we find Tchamanton 
(obviously Tzamandos)® and Ararathias “quae est in Dauthn (ie. ‘the 
warm’)” given as two distinct bishoprics under Caecsareia. Now Dauthn 
(see infra) is probably the pass leading by Kuru Tchai and Kokusos-Geuksun 
into Kommagene; and consequently Ariarathia should be brought lower 
down the Karmalas valley and located at, or very near, Herpa." The 





and 1068 (Mich. Att. pp. 121-2, Skylit. 678), 
see infra. The Armenian name is Dzamentav 
or Dzamentou, Arab. Samandou (St. Martin, 


1 See Ramsay, Citics and Bish. of Phrygia, 
vol. i. p. xiv. z., and the Excursus at the end 
of this paper. 

















2 Larissa and Herpa must have been near each 
other. Herpa (Strabo, pp. 537, 539) or Herpha 
(p. 663) was on the road from Caesareia to 
Melitene at the point where it crossed the 
Karmalas (see Hist. Geog. pp. 289, 272-3). 
Larissa cannot be located with certainty, but 
lay on the direct road to Melitene, not far east 
of Arasaxa (H. G@. pp. 272-3, and campaign of 
1069 infra). It was given, along with Komana, 
Tzamandos, etc., to the Armenian prince Gagik 
in 1064. 

_ 3 By Const. Porpa. De Them. p. 32 and De 
Adm. Imp. p. 228 ; in 976 (Kedr. ii. p. 423) 


Mém. sur lV Arménie, 1. p. 191). 

4 The quotation is from MS. notes of Prof. 
Ramsay’s, to whose unfailing kindness I owe far 
more than can be actually specified in the 
preparation of this paper. 

5 For similar cases see pp. 279 n., 280 2. 

6 TCayayrds in Mich. Att. 121. 

7 It is quite likely that Herpa is the older 
name of the town, which was renamed Aria- 
rathia after one of the Cappadocian kings, 
Ariarathes (ca, 350-36 B.c.): Herpa is not 
mentioned after beginning of first century B.C, 





Oe ee ee 
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Dazmentos of this Notitia is probably the same place as the fortress 
Dasmenda mentioned by Strabo (dpovpiov admoropov Aacpévda, p. 540) as 
situated in Chamanene, “at the western extremity of the ridge which bounds 
Cappadocia on the north” (ZZ. @. p. 290). 

After passing Tzamandos-Azizie, our road goes over the hills eastwards 
to Gurun. The section Gurun-Caesareia just described was traversed by 
the late Col. Stewart, and it will be useful to give his statistics (for which I 
am indebted to Prof. Ramsay). 


Miles 
Gurun. 
19 Keupek Euren, alt. 5994 ft. 
3 Commenced ascent of Gédilli Dagh. 
134 Crest of Pass, about 6,700 or 6,800 ft, due W. of Azizie. 
5  Borandere vill. 
44 Karagéz vill. 
14 Ford of Zamanti. 
4 Kara Boghaz. " 
4 Azizie. Road over Gédilli D. is bad ; the araba road goes round North end of Dagh. 
184 Ekrek. 
44 Karadai. 
26 ~=—- Kaisariye. 


At or near Gurun the road passes through Lapara-Lykandos, which 
Prof. Ramsay now places here and identifies with the Paulician city Lokana, 
mentioned in Basil’s march, 872 A.D.!_ This localization is convincing and 
suits admirably the description of the march of Bardas Skleros in 976 (infra). 
The «revcodpa of which Tzamandos and Lykandos are the limiting points 
(Const. De Adm. Jmp., p. 228) will then be the pass over Gidilli Dagh. 
Leaving Gurun, the road descends the Tokhma Su (Melas) to Taranta, 
Pliny’s Daranda-Dalanda, mod. Derende?; and thence to Melitene (Malatia). 
Somewhere in this vicinity was the pass (otevoywp/a) Boukoulithos (Buv«ou 
A005) mentioned by Kedr. II. p. 421. From Melitene the road goes to the 


Euphrates which it crosses at Tomisa, situated on the left bank at the 


1 See Class. Review, April 1896, p. 140 and 
137, and Map accompanying this paper. 

2 Cl. Rev. Le. p. 137. The comparison of the 
Arabic Taranda (Biladhuri, p. 186, ed. M. de 
Goeje), Armenian Daranda, Syriac Turanda (St. 
Martin /.c. p. 190), makes assurance doubly 
sure. Taranta was a place of importance, 
especially in the first half of the eighth century, 
when the district of Melitene was in Saracen 
hands. It is mentioned by Theoph. p. 312 De 
Boor (see infra) ; in 701 A.D. it was beseiged in 
vain by Abd Allah (’ABdeAGs), p. 372. Some 
further information about the fortress is given 
by Bilidhuri, for all references to whom I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Le Strange who 
has taken the trouble to translate for me his 
chap. on Mesopotamian Fortresses in the ‘ Book 
of the Conquests’ (ca. 869 a.p.). When 


Malatia was taken by the Greeks ca. 693, the 
Moslems settled at Taranda after it had been 
captured in 702. It lies three marches distant 
from Malatiyya, deep in the Greek country ; 
and was held by a garrison of about 2,000 
troops from the Mesopotamian army, during 
the summer only (Biladh. p. 185). When 
Omar II. became Caliph (end of 717 A.p.), ‘he 
removed the Moslem population from Taranda, 
for he feared for their safety, the enemy being 
30 near ; the people however objected, and when 
they were perforce removed, they would leave 
nothing for the enemy, breaking even their oil 
and vinegar jars. The Caliph transported them 
to Malatiyya, leaving Taranda to ruin’ (p. 
186). In the following century it was a 
Paulician stronghold and surrendered to Basil I. 
in 872 A.pv. (Theoph, Cont. 267). 
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extremity of Sophene, and then enters Anzitene, called in Byzantine times 
Xavéir, the military centre of which was the fortress Hanzit, frequently 
mentioned by Armenian writers as Handzith and by Arabic geographers as 
Hanzit (Hinzit), one of the Greek frontier fortresses near the Euphrates, 
between Melitene and Samosata. Anzitene-Hanzit is generally placed further 
east, but the evidence seems clearly to show that it denoted the country 
between the Euphrates (starting from about Tomisa where Sophene ends), 
the Murad Tchai (as far at least as Palu-Romanopolis), and the sources of 
the Tigris A little to the south-west of Kharput (Xapzore, Kedr. IT. 419) 
the road forks. One section goes to Kharput and thence by Arsamosata 
(Arab. Shamshat or Shimshat) on the Murad Tchai to Palu (Romanopolis) : 
but no doubt there was an alternative route by mod. Kizin to Palu. 
Arsamosata-Shamshat has been located by Mr. Le Strange from the de- 
scription of Ibn Serapion (see p. 57) who says, ‘the Nahr Salkit (= Peri 
Tchai) falls into the Arsanas (Murad Tchai) one mile below the city of 
Shamshat, near a mountain that is over the city and closes it in’ (p. 314, 
cf. pp, 45, 63). Combine this with Ptolemy’s werafd rod Evdp. nai trav 
tov Tiypidos myyov .... ’Apoapuocata x.7.r. (v. 13, 18-19) and the 
inference is clear that the city is to be placed one mile from the junction of 
Peri chai and Murad Tchai on the left (south) bank of the latter river.’ 
It formed at one time a Theme in the Byzantine Empire (’Acpocdrov * Béua, 
Yonst. De Adm. Imp., p. 226). Romanopolis, which derives its name from 
Romanus I. Lecapenus, has been identified with the highest probability by 
Prof. H. Gelzer (Georg. Cypr., pp. 176-7) with Palu, Armen. Balu. The 
kreccovpa, therefore, mentioned by Const. lc. p. 226 (ro dé Xavéir 
kat 7 ‘Pwpavor. xXecovpa), lies on the road between Palu and Kharput 








1 Only the most important evidence can be 
given here. Ptolemy (v. 13, 19) places 
-AvCirnvh peratd trod Eippdrous wal trav Tod 
Tiypidos mnyav, including amongst its towns 
“Av(nra and Arsamosata (below). In Byzantine 
and Arabic times it clearly denotes the district 
indicated above. It is always connected with 
the «Aewodpa Romanopolis-Palu: before 


Romanus I. it was attached to Melitene (7d° 


XavCir xa H ‘Pwpavor. KrAeicodpa Tav MeAuTnMLa- 
tav bwjpxov, Const. De Adm. Imp. p. 226), and 
was assigned by him along with Kamacha, 
Keltzine (Acilisene), etc. to the newly-constituted 
Theme of Mesopotamia (p. 227). Nicephorus, 
De Velit. Bell. p. 250 (quoted at end of Pt. I.), is 
quite explicit : the trans-Euphrates passes into 
Saracen territory are those crossing ‘ the (Tauros) 
mountains which separate Chanzit from the 
enemy’s country as far as Romanopolis.’ All 
the passages from Syriac and Arabic writers 
collected by Gelzer, Geo. Cyp. p. 178 f., confirm 
this localization: e.g. Faustus Byzant. v. 16 
gives as conquered in succession Arzanene, 
Sophanene, Ingilene (about Egil), and Anzitene, 


preserving the geographical order from south- 
east to north-west. The Arabic writers all agree 
in placing the fortress Hanzit close to the 
Euphrates between Malatya and Sumaysit 
(Samosata), on a tributary of the Euphrates, 
says Ibn Serapion, which ‘passes the city of 
Hanzit and the province thereof’ and then falls 
into the Euphrates (ed. Le Strange, p. 54, ef. 
nm. on p. 49). The Euphrates dépasse la ville de 
Hanzyt, puis towrne vers Vowest, arrive a 
Sumaysat...(Ibn Khordadbeh, Zrans. p. 177). 
Space forbids further quotations. The fort 
then, should apparently be looked for near the 
Euphrates, west of Kizin: the position of the 
* province’ Anzitene-Hanzit seems clear. 

2 Ibn Serapion’s description is confirmed by 
Ibn Khordadbeh and Yakut (cf. Le Strange, J.¢. 
p. 57). 

3 This is a reproduction of the Armenian 
form ASmusat, as Xav(lr is of Handzith (Prof. 
Gelzer on Geo. Cyp. p. 172). The Theme of 
which Arsamosata was the central fortress 
apparently extended north of Murad Tchai 
(Arsanias). 
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or Kizin. Crossing the river at Palu, the road then follows the 
right bank of the Murad Tchai to Akhlat (XAvd7, see campaign of 1069 
infra) on the lake of Van. The other section of this Eastern road passes to 
the south of Kharput by way of Kizin to Amida (Diarbekr) whence it 
follows the valley (left bank) of the Tigris to Nineveh, then crosses the R. 
Zab and proceeds to Arbela (Erbil). This I believe to be the line followed 
by the Persian Royal Road from Tomisa (see Excursus). 

This great and direct line of communication between West and East 
is the route generally taken in Byzantine Expeditions against Persia, and 
the section Tomisa-Caesareia will be seen to be the favourite route for 
Turkish raids into Asia Minor, Its direction is fixed by Theoph. p. 312, ed. 
De Boor, where tbe return of Heraclius from his second expedition against 
the Persians is described. On March 1, 626 .D., before leaving the Lake 
of Van on his homeward journey, Heraclius held a consultation with his 
troops as to the route which he should take. The choice lay between two 
routes, (1) one leading émi Tapavroy, i.e. Taranta-Derende, and (2) another 
él tiv tav Xvpiwv yhv. The latter, which was unanimously chosen 
because it was better supplied with provisions, although the more difficult of 
the two, is the route leading over the Eastern Tauros (near Van), across 
the Tigris, and then by Martyropolis (Meiafarkin) and Amida (Diarbekr) to 
Samosata.! The alternative route ‘by way of Derende’ went along the 
right bank of the Murad Tchai (Arsanias) to Palu where it crossed the 
river and descended by Arsamosata-Shamshat to Kharput, and then joined 
the ‘Eastern road’ through Tomisa, Melitene, Derende, &c., to Caesareia. 

Some other marches which concern this route alone may be added here. 
In starting for his second expedition (624 a.D.), Heraclius probably took this 
same road. It has been generally supposed that he went to Armenia by 
sea; but it is pointed out by E. Gerland (Die Pers. Feldziige des Kaisers 
Herakleios in Byz. Zt. 111. p. 345 ff.) that while Byzantine authors are silent 
on the point, the Armenian historian Sebéos states that Heraclius marched 
from Constantinople to Caesareia in Cappadocia and thence to Armenia. 
This is obviously the correct account. Caesareia would be the most: con- 
venient aaAn«Tov at which his forces could concentrate for an expedition to 
the East ; and from Caesareia he then marched to Erzerfim and the Araxes 
valley. He thus chose the same route as Philippicus, the general of Maurice, 
had done in 585-6: for it is stated that he also marched to Armenia by way 
of Caesareia. Finally, it is most probable that Heraclius returned by this 
way in 628 A.D. after his third expedition. 

A very important march is that of Bardas Skleros in 976 a.D. (Kedr. II. 
pp. 419—423). Skleros, who was appointed governor of Mesopotamia by 
Basil II., revolted against the king and proceeded to invade Asia Minor. 
After laying up stores at Kharput and obtaining assistance from the Emirs of 
Amida and Martyropolis, he began to march towards Caesareia. <A 
detachment sent to reconnoitre fell in with a division of the Imperial troops 





+ See the description in Theoph. p. 313, 
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at the pass Boukou-lithos (€v tue otevoywpia), and suffered defeat. After 
some delay Skleros started himself and in three days! reached Lapara, ‘ now 
called Lykandos, where he met and defeated the Emperor's forces, and 
proceeded thence to Tzamandos, a populous and wealthy city situated on a 
steep rock (dmoxpyuve métpa).2 Lykandos and Tzamandos, therefore, are 
both on the direct route to Caesareia. 

For other campaigns see Part IT. 


(2) The Roman Road.—The other route from Caesareia to the East is 
that followed by the Roman military road, viz. Kuru Tchai—Sirica (Kemer) 
—Kokusos (Geuksun)—Arabissos (Yarpuz)—Melitene. The direction of this 
road has been established by the discovery of a series of milestones (several 
of them in situ). A large number of these was found by Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
and Mr. J. A. R. Munro in 1891, and the whole subject is treated in a 
complete and admirable paper by Mr. Hogarth in Mod. and Ane. Roads in 
East. Asia Minor (R. G. S. vol. iii), part ii. pp, 38—78. Only a brief 
description, therefore, is required here. From Caesareia the road follows the 
route just described [no. (1)] to Arasaxa-Zerezek where it branches off to 
Muhajir on the Karmalas-Zamanti and then crosses Anti-Tauros by the Kuru 
Tchai pass through the modern village Tass and Coduzabala to Sirica- 
Kemer,? Coduzabala, which the Antonine Itinerary gives as a station both 
on the Caesareia-Kokusos and the Sebasteia-Kokusos roads, should probably 
be placed on the Kuru Tchai pass at the junction of these two roads (see 
Map). Sirica, placed by Prof. Ramsay on the Saros six‘ miles east from 
Komana-Shahr (H. G. p. 312), ae. at Kemer, probably corresponds to the 
Serikha of the Armenian Notitia following Tchamanton (Tzamandos): for, as 
Prof. Ramsay remarks, it naturally follows Tzamandos which was situated in 
the same region. From Sirica the road goes nearly due South along the base 
of Bimboa Dagh to Kokusos-Geuksun, and then strikes North-East along the 
Geuk Su to Arabissos-Yarpuz, after which it crosses the Khurman Su at 
Izgin and the Sogutli Irmak near Ahazli and thence passes over the hills in 
a nearly direct line by Osdara, Dandaxina, and Arga-Arca® to Melitene. 
The latter section of this road from Arabissos is fully described in H. G. 


pp. 273-4. 


1 Measured apparently from about the their numbers increased Tephrike was added. 
Euphrates, though this is not precisely stated. The first city would be in, or close to, Saracen 








2 Tzamandos was situated on the hill above 
the modern Azizie, which occupies the lower 
slopes. 

3 Cf. H. G. p. 271. 

4 ‘One too many,’ Hogarth /.¢. p. 51. 

6 With Arga it would be possible to identify 
the Paulician fortress Argaous, which occurs in 
the marches of Basil I. in 872 (’Apyaové, 
Theoph. Cont. p. 270) and of Romanus IV. in 
1068 (’Apyaod, Ioan. Skylit. 670). Kedr. II. 
p. 154 tells us that Argaous and Amara were 
the ‘first cities founded by the Paulicians with 
the aid of the Emir of Melitene ; and that when 


territory : but as the sect grew in strength and 
became to a certain extent an independent state, 
they would have to find sites for their new cities 
outside Saracen territory, ¢.e. further north. 
Now Amara (see infra iv. (2) b) is north of 
Argaous and Tephrike is north of Amara. 
Argaous therefore might be Arga. But it is far 
more probable that it should be identified with 
modern Argovan, about twenty-five miles almost 
due north of Malatia. This suits the line of 
both marches (infra) far better and is in itselfa 
more natural position for the first Paulician 
city. 
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The evidence of the milestones shows that the military road was built or 
reconstructed (restitwit) by Sept. Severus, z.c. not earlier than the end of the 
second century after Christ, but a road of some kind may have previously 
existed along this line. That there was a trade route from Ephesus to the 
East as early as 100 B.c. is certain. This xovvt od05 is described by Strabo 
(p. 663) on the authority of Artemidorus. Up to Caesareia the description is 
full and clear. But what line did the section Caesareia-Euphrates take ? 
Strabo merely says évredOev 8 éri tov Eigparny péxps Toplcwv ywpiov tijs 
Lodnrvis Si:a “Hpdov roriyuns xidvor tetpaxdowo tertapdaxovta. “Hpdar, 
elsewhere “Hpzra (pp. 537, 539), is Herpa on the Karmalas-Zamanti (see 
H. G. p. 289). The route indicated therefore is evidently that by Herpa- 
Azizie-Gurun-Derende-Malatia-Tomisa (opposite Isoghli): for the Roman 
Road did not go by Herpa but branched off at Arasaxa, and the other route 
is the natural line for a trade-route to the East and the easiest way to the 
Euphrates. I take this, then, as a proof of the importance of the Caesareia- 
Derende-Tomisa route in the early Roman period. The line of the Roman 
military road was probably determined by different considerations—viz. to 
connect with Germaniceia-Marash and the Syrian frontier, as well as with the 
frontier at Melitene. In the Byzantine period an army marching from the 
West towards Melitene never takes this route. 


II. ROADS FROM CAESAREIA TO THE SOUTH. 


(1) To Germaniceia-Marash. An army marching to Germaniceia would 
follow the Roman road by Arasaxa-Zerezek and over Anti-Tauros by the 
Kuru Tchai pass to Sirica-Kemer. At Sirica, the road to Germaniceia forks, 
and two routes were possible : (a) by Maroga (Maragos) and Tanadaris (Tanir) 
to Arabissos and thence by the well-known pass to Germaniceia and Adata. 
See H. G. pp. 271-2. This was the route almost always taken by Byzantine 
armies, and it is hardly necessary to quote campaigns in proof.) 

(b) The alternative route still followed the Roman road to Kokusos- 
Geuksun. From that point there are three modern routes to Germaniceia, but 
only two of these are known to have been used in ancient times: (a) the Ayer 
Bel pass, which crosses the Geuk Su, ascends Ayer Bel, and passing Kalli- 
polis and Padasia (at Temelilik) crosses the Pyramos-Jihun to Germaniceia. 
This road is marked in the map in H. G. p. 266, and mentioned on p. 276. 
It was taken by Basil in 877, and Romanus IV, in 1068 (infra). (8) The 
other route, the most difficult of all, is the pass by Geben and thence along 
the Kursulu Su, round Dolaman Dagh to the Jihun (see Map). This was the 
road followed by the Crusaders in 1097 (below). 

Germaniceia is a great centre from which roads radiate in all directions, 
and it is just this fact which accounts for its strategical importance. Leading 
towards the East there is a road over the Ak Su past Adata (which lay to 





1 For the importance of Arabissos, see H. G. pp. 277, 311, 280, ete. From Tanadaris—Taniy 
there is also a direct road to Sebasteia (iv, (2) b infra), 
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the south of Inekli!), Katamana, Nisus, and Tharse to the Euphrates which 
it crosses at Samosata. See H. G@. p. 279. Towards the South there are two 
roads. One leads straight to Antioch along Mt. Amanos, and was followed 
eg. by the Crusaders in 1097. The other goes by Doliche-Duluk to Aintab 
and thence to the Euphrates at Zeugma-Birejik (see H. @. p. 279) or south- 
wards to Aleppo (XaAem).- This latter route was frequently taken in Byzan- 
tine marches into Syria (infra). 

This route by Kuru Tchai and Kokusos to Kommagene was called to 
Aaov@4, or at least it passed through the district which went by that name. 
In the difficult but important passage of Niceph. de Velitat. Belli p. 250 
(quoted below, p. 32), which summarises the Passes from Byzantine 
territory over Tauros into the Saracen country, the Anti-Tauros region~is 
denoted by 1d Kanaotv xai tod (?) Aaovéa. By 70 Kaygaodv is probably 
meant the district traversed by the passes over Anti-Tauros to Sis (see (2) 
infra). The word Aaov@& seems to have been at last explained by Mr. 
Conybeare’s Armenian WNotitia, which gives as separate bishoprics under 
Caesareia Tchamanton-Tzamandos and Ararathias in Dauthn. As already 
mentioned, therefore, Ariarathia must be placed at or near Herpa, and the 
pass crossing Aaovda4—Dauthn is the road from Caesareia by Kuru Tchai. 





(2) To Sision-Sis. There are two roads to Sis, both indicated in the map 
in H. G. p. 2667: (a) from Caesareia by mod. Tomarze to Sebagena- 
Seuagen (or Suwagen) on the Karmalas-Zamanti and thence by the Gez Bel 
pass over Anti-Tauros to Hadjin. Between the point where this road leaves 
the Karmalas valley and Hadjin, probably near the mod. village Urumlu, is 
to be placed the Kaisos mentioned in Basil’s march 877 A.D. (Theoph. Cont. 
279, Kedr. II. p. 214, infra). Kaisos should probably be connected with 
Kabissos (8 = F, cf. H. G. p. 312 n.) given in Not, I. as a bishopric of Cilicia 
Secunda, and by Ptolemy as Kabassos in Kataonia,® and also with the 
to Kanoodv of Nicephorus, /.c. Kangody is the district of which the fort 
Kaisos-Kabissos is the centre. The name of the fort would be extended 
to cover a district beyond its actual vicinity, just as Sebasteia, or Koloneia, 
gives its name to the whole Theme. The passes therefore which cross to 
Kanoodv are the pass which we are describing and the following more 
westerly pass to Sis; and the whole expression ro Kan. cai tod (?) Aaovda 
will denote ‘the Anti-Tauros region crossed by the passes leading over 
Tauros. From Hadjin the road leads across the Saros-Sihun (here called 
the Geuk Su) and thence over Mt. Tauros to Sis. 

(b) The alternative route branches off from (a) on the north side of 
Mt. Argaios to Ferakhtin or Frakhtin on the Karmalas, thence to Kiskisos- 
Kisken and across Anti-Tauros by Enderessi Yaila to the Saros, after which 
it crosses Mt. Tauros to Sis. 


(3) The two passes on the west of mount Argaios leading from 
Caesareia to the south are of great importance. See H. G. pp. 350 ff. 





1 Cl. Review, dc, pp. 138 f. 2 Cf. pp. 271, 281, 291. 3 See H, G. pp. 386, 451. 
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(a) The less important of the two is the difficult road which runs nearly due 
south by Develi-Kara-Hissar to Podandos-Bozanti and through the Cilician 
Gates to Tarsus. This pass was called “ Karydion” (H. G. p. 351). (6) The other 
pass “ Maurianon” by way of Tyana and Loulon was the regular route across 
Tauros into Cilicia. It coincides with (a) nearly as far as Develi Kara Hissar 
and then branches off to the place now called Zengibar Kalesi, half an hour 
west of Develi, “a striking mediaeval castle on a lofty two-peaked hill.” This 
is the absolutely impregnable fort which the Crusaders in 1097 passed by 
without attempting to take (see infra). It is not named by the historians of 
the first Crusade, but Prof. Ramsay points out to me that it was Kyzistra, as 
is proved beyond all doubt by a passage in Chamich’s history. In 1079 
Gagik, the exiled king of Armenia, marched from Tarsus in the direction of 
Caesareia to annoy the Greeks and on arriving “on the plains of Arzias, near 
the fort of Kyzistra,’ allowed himself to be led into an ambush and was 
imprisoned in the fort, which was impregnable. The Armenian chiefs laid 
siege to the place but could not take it, and when the body of the murdered 
King was suspended from the walls before their eyes, they retired, convinced 
that nothing could be done against his murderers. From Kyzistra the road 
proceeds to Tyana (Kizli-Hissar, three miles south of the mod. village Bor) 
and thence by Loulon to Podandos where it rejoins (a) and passes through 
the Pylae Ciliciae to Tarsus. 

From Tyana there is another route to Herakleia-Kybistra (Eregli) and 
thence either through the Cilician Gates or westwards to Barata, where roads 
diverge to Iconium and over the Isaurian mountains. These routes occur in 
the marches of Romanus and the Turks in 1069 and of the Crusaders in 
1097 (infra). 


III, PASSHS FROM MELITENE INTO KOMMAGENE. 


The consideration of these will complete the list of Tauros-passes. 
There are at least two, and probably three, roads over Tauros from Melitene 
into Kommagene, indicated by Niceph. /.c.as those crossing Ta (sc. épn) mapaxel- 
Heva Medityvnv te kat ta Karovdsca. The word Kadovéva is explained by a 
reference in Biladhuri (/.c. p. 187) who says that the fortress Kalaudhiyya 
was destroyed by the Greeks under Constantine Copron. in 751 a.D., after the 
capture and sack of Malatiyya (Malatia). Kadovésa is therefore the 
Graecized form of the Arabic name for Claudias. This fortress was situated 
on the Euphrates near Melitene and not south of Samosata, as is sometimes 
supposed. This is confirmed by Amm. Marcell. xviii. 7. The Persian King 
Sapor, marching into Asia Minor by way of Nisibis and Constantina, halted 
at the latter town where he learned that the Euphrates had risen high and 
could not be crossed by a ford; and consequently he decided to turn north- 
wards (flecti in deaterum latus) and, taking a more circuitous road through a 
fertile district, to make for the two fortresses Barzala and Laudias (Claudias), 
where the Euphrates “tenuis prope originem et angustus, nullisque adhuc 
aquis advenis adolescens, facile penetrari poterit, ut vadosus.” “Prope 
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originem ” is of course an absurd exaggeration, but the passage indicates that 
Claudias was far up the river near Melitene, as is shown by the fact that the 
Roman troops on receiving intelligence of this movement prepared to hasten 
to Samosata and, after crossing the river there and breaking down the bridges 
at Zeugma and Capersana, to repel the Persian advance. Now it has already 
been mentioned (§ 6) that a detachment under the tribunes was engaged in 
fortifying the western bank of the Euphrates “castellis et praeacutis sudibus 
omnique praesidiorum genere.” All these facts, combined with the words of 
Niceph., seem to prove the existence of a pass Jeading south along the river 
by Claudias, Barzalo, and other places of uncertain situation to Samosata (as 
marked in the map in H. G. p. 266). 

The other two passes are better known. (1) One leads direct to 
Germaniceia up the course of the Sultan Su past Sozopetra-Zapetra (Arabic 
Zibatra, situated at Viran Sheher, four miles off the road towards the right *) 
and over Tauros by Surghi, Erkenek, Pavrelu, Inekli on the Ak Su, and past 
the ‘famous’ fortress Adata (Al-Hadath) to Germaniceia. 

(2) The other pass follows this same route as far as Surghi and thence 
turns south-eastwards to Perre (Hisn Mansur, mod. Adiaman) and Samosata- 
Samsat (as in map in H. G.). It was traversed in 872 A.D. by a detachment 
of Basil’s army despatched from his base camp on the Zarnuk south-west of 
Melitene. This column after passing through ra oreva tis 6500 captured 
Zapetra, laid waste the adjacent country, and took Samosata: whence they 
returned to the Zarnuk. 


IV. ROADS RADIATING FROM SEBASTELA. 


Almost all these roads join one or other of the routes already described. 
They are all Roman roads except Sebasteia-Tephrike (3), which is not known 
to be Roman. 

(1) Sebasteia-Caesareia.—This road is of considerable importance as 
affording a direct route from Sivas (on the great military road of the Byzantine 
period) to Isauria or to the Cilician Gates; and as such it was used e.g. by 
Romanus IV, in 1069 when he wished to reach the Cilician passes without 
loss of time in order to intercept the rapid retreat of the light Turkish 
horsemen. The road is clearly marked in Prof. Ramsay’s map (p. 266) and 
described on p. 270. It runs parallel to the course of the Halys through 
Malandara, Armaxa, and Aipolioi to Caesareia. Aipolioi is the Aepolion of 
the Armen. Not., and the name is preserved in mod. Palas.” 


(2) Sebasteia-Germaniceia.—There are two routes :— 
(a) Sebasteia-Tzamandos-Ariarathia and thence over Kuru Tchai by 
Kokusos to. Germaniceia. The change in the position of Ariarathia 
necessitated by the Armen. Not. and the recognition of Kuru Tchai as the 





1 See Cl. Rev. l.c. p. 188 f. as in modern Greek.’—Prof. Ramsay in MS. 
2 * Palas=AimoAtous, ¢ being pronounced as y, _—inotes. 
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great Anti-Tauros pass will involve a modification of the route laid down in 
H. G. p. 274. The road will now run by Tonosa-Tunus, Karmalis on the 
Karmalas-Zamanti (Viran Sheher, H. G. p. 289), Tzamandos-Azizie, 
Ariarathia-Herpa (at Yere Getchen), and thence by Kuru Tchai and 
Coduzabala to Sirica and Kokusos-Geuksun. At Tzamandos it joins the 
eastern route Caesareia-Azizie-Tomisa [I. (1)] which it follows to Ariarathia- 
Herpa and there leads it into route II. (1) to Germaniceia. 

(6) Sebasteia-Gurun-Arabissos-Germaniceia. See H. G. pp. 274-5. 
This was an important Roman road, used also in Byzantine times as affording 
a direct route north to Sebasteia from Germaniceia by the famous Arabissos 
pass [II. (1) a]. From Sebasteia it runs to Blandi (near Ulash) and thence 
to Euspoena-Ispa (at Deliklitash) on a branch of the Tokhma Su, the course 
of which it follows to Gauraina (Gurun) and Lykandos-Lokana where it 
crosses the eastern route. About midway between Euspoena and Gurun, 
near Manjilik, is probably to be placed the Paulician fortress Abara-Amara. 
The two names are obviously to be identified. Amara (Kedr. II. 154) was 
one of the first two Paulician cities, the other being Argaous-Argovan (see 
note on Arga, supra, p. 27). Abara was one of the Paulician forts captured by 
Basil I. in 872 in his march from Tephrike by Taranta-Derende to Melitene 
(Cont. 267, Kedr. 207), and it was given along with Sebasteia, Larissa, and 
other cities to Senakerim, prince of Asprakania, by Basil IJ. in 1021 (Kedr. 
II. 464). It was a rodpya of the Theme Sebasteia and became a xdevcovpa 
under Romanus IV. (Const. De Adm. Imp. p. 228). These statements seem 
to leave no doubt that it was situated on the pass between Sivas and Gurun, 
near Manjilik (see Map). From Gurun the road goes to Tanadaris-Tanir 
where it leads into the Arabissos-Germaniceia pass. 

(3) Sebasteia-Tephrike (Devrik).—This road leading to Tephrike and 
thence to Zimara (Zimarra) on the Euphrates was of great importance during 
the Paulician revolt in the ninth century. It is probable that there was 
also a road of some kind from Euspoena joining a road from Tephrike at 
mod. Kangal and thence following the course of the Kuru Tchai to Melitene. 
On this road Aranga-Arani was perhaps situated (H. G@. p. 275).1 This is 
the direction in which Basil I. marched after withdrawing from Melitene in 
872, capturing Argaous-Argovan and several other Paulician forts in this 


district. 


Before I go on to give some proof of the lines laid down for these 
roads by an investigation of Byzantine campaigns which passed over them 
it will be useful to quote and endeavour to explain the passage of Niceph. 
De Vel, Bell. p. 250, which summarises the majority of the routes described 
above. The words are &’ ofas yap od00 SuedOciv BovrnOaow (sc. the 
Saracens), dao te tav év Lerevxela xrecoupoy Kal Tod Tov ’AvaTodKav 





1 This might possibly be the ‘Aragines in Bovxov AlOos near the Euphrates (Kedr. ii. 421, 
Pharakn ’ of the Armen. Notitia. Is it possible supra, p. 24)? Prof. Ramsay, however, think 
that Pharakn (=‘the sheepfold’) is the pass that Pharakn=Everek at:-base of Mt. Argaios. 
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Oéuatos, xaba ta Tavpixa dpn tHv te Kidtxiay d:opifover Kamasdoxiav te 
xal Avxavddv: mpos tovtors 8é (sc. 5’ ofas od00 SueNOeiv Bovr.) Kal ra 
(sc. T. 69n) mapaxeiueva Teppavixeray te kal ‘Adatay' nai td Kanoody Kal 
Kai Tov (2) Aaovda Merityvnv te cal ta Kadrovdia® xai ta répabev tov 
Ev¢pdtov rotapod Siopifovta thy Te ToD Xavbhre Neyouevny ywpav Kal tiv 
Todepiav aypt ‘PwpavovTrorews’ ev brows Tois TovovTous Oéwacr, dv olas av 
9500 broatpédovtes SieNOeiv mpds tHv idiav BovrnOdow, K.7.d. 

The importance of this passage lies in the fact that Nicephorus is 
speaking from personal knowledge of the country gained during the wars 
against the Saracens. But the passage is exceedingly difficult, and 
especially the first clause (a7rd. . . . Aveavddv), which can hardly be right as 
it stands (if the words are iaken strictly): for the passes between Seleukeia 
and the Anatolic Theme cannot be the passes leading from Cilicia over 
Tauros into the Themes of Cappadocia and Lykandos! The meaning must 
be (1) the passes from the Anatolic Theme over Isauria to Seleukeia, and 
(2) those on the west of Mount Argaios, especially the Cilician Gates, and 
probably also the passes to Sis; (3) the passes across the Tauros Moun- 
tains overlying the district of Germaniceia and Adata on the one hand, and 
the Anti-Tauros region (Kaésoun? and Daoutha) on the other, 7.2. the passes 
to Germaniceia; (4) the passes across the Tauros Mountains overlying 
Melitene and Kaloudia (Claudias), zc. the passes from Melitene into Komma- 
gene: and (5) the passes beyond the Euphrates leading from the district 
between Tomisa and Romanopolis-Palu (Xavfir) into Saracen territory. Cf. 
Const.’s words, 76 8 Xavfir xal 7) ‘Pwpavor. crevoodpa (De Adm. Imp. p. 226). 


Parr fi. 


CAMPAIGNS IN THE CAPPADOCIAN DISTRICT SHOWING THE 
ROUTES DESCRIBED. 


Heraclius’s March in 626 (Theoph. pp. 312-313). Routes traversed : 
Samosata—Germaniceia [under II. (1) ]; (?) Germaniceia- Arabissos—Sebas- 
teia [II. (1) a and IV. (2) a]. 

After reaching Samosata by way of Martyropolis and Amida, Heraclius 
took the direct road to Germaniceia, passing Adata on the way. Theo- 
phanes’ description of his subsequent route is confused; and it seems best 
to accept Prof. Ramsay’s correction ‘Adata (for Adava) and the slight 
transposition which makes the sentence read mepdcas tHv ‘Adata eis Tepp. 


1 Perhaps taken as a fem. sing., but ordin- should strictly be included under 7d Kay. nat 7d 








arily thvy”Adara. *Adaray in Bonn ed. is clearly 
wrong. 

2 From this passage alone it would be natural 
to connect Kaésoun with modern Khesun in 
Kommagene, south of Besne : but see above II. 
(2) and campaign of 877 infra. The Sis passes 

H.S.—VOL. XVII. 


Aaova but Niceph. is evidently thinking of the 
passes leading from the Anti-Tauros region 
generally across Tauros to Germaniceia and 
Adata, The Sis passes ought to come under 
those leading from the Theme Lykandos into 
Cilicia. 

D 
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adbixeto kal madw tov Tadpov brepBas HAVE mpos tov Ldapov.! The route 
taken by Heraclius will then be the Arabissos pass (which was the 
ordinary route) to the Saros which he crossed by a bridge, a solid structure 
with mporipyta capable of defence, such as we might expect to find on this 
road. While he lay encamped there, he was overtaken by the Persian 
general, Shahrbariz, who had reached the Euphrates before him, and broken 
down the bridge of boats at Samosata, but had failed to intercept his 
retreat. The Persians succeeded in bringing on a battle but were defeated. 
Heraclius then continued his march to Sebasteia, when he went into winter 


quarters, 


Basil’s Campaign in 876-77 (Theoph. Cont. p. 277 ff, Kedr. II. 
213 ff.). Routes traversed: Caesareia—Kokusos—Germaniceia. [II. (1) 0]; 
and the passes towards Sis [II. (2) a & 8]. 

To understand Basil’s movements in 877, it is necessary to observe that his 
march into Kommagene in that year was not a mere isolated expedition, but 
part of a concerted scheme to drive the Saracens out of the whole Tauros region. 
Operations were being simultaneously carried on in the north against the 
remnants of the Paulician community, in the south-west against Loulon and 
Tarsus, and by Basil himself against the country between Caesareia and 
Adata. The Arabs did not really conquer this region: they merely held it by 
strong garrisons in the various fortresses, levying imposts on the Greek 
inhabitants ; and consequently the capture of these strongholds would mean 
the recovery of the whole country. This was Basil’s object. In 876 the 
fortress Loulon, commanding the Tyana-Tarsus pass and therefore occupying 
a very important strategic position (Cont. 277), which ‘through the 
negligence of preceding Emperors had been captured by the Saracens and 
fortified and garrisoned by them on account of its natural strength,’ was 
recovered by Basil’s generals. This was followed by the surrender of the 
fort Melouos, on the Laranda-Kelenderis pass. About the same time the 
Paulician town Katabatala,> to which the Paulician refugees had retired 
after the fall of Tephrike (873), was taken and sacked. Next spring 
(877) these successes were followed up by an expedition against the inter- 
mediate country (between Caesareia and Kommagene) undertaken by Basil 
himself, while his generals continued the war in the vicinity of Tarsus and 
against the Paulicians in the north (see n. 37). Starting from Caesareia, 
Basil sent forth a detachment to pioneer the way and followed himself with 
the main body. The detachment captured the forts Psilo-kastellon (Cont. 





most improbable that he would cross (1) Amanos, 


1 See Class. Review, le. p. 140 note, and 
(2) Tauros by Cilician Gates, and thence by a 


H. G. p. 311. If the text of Theoph. is right, 











the description is obviously very bad. It may 
be answered that he meant to say ‘on his way 
over Tauros (Amanos, cf. Mich. Att. 120, Skyl. 
677) he reached Germaniceia, and passing Adana 
came to the Saros.’ If so, the text requires 


much alteration, for the proper order is Ger- 
maniceia—Amanos—Saros—Adana ; and it is 


most difficult route come round to Sivas. 

2 The date is 877, not 880, for Sima, who 
submitted to Basil, was killed by Tulun of 
Egypt in 878 (Weil, Gesch. der Khal. ii 
473 n.). 

3 Kedr. calls it Kameia. 
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Xylo-kastron, Kedr.) and Paramo-kastellon (Phyro-kastron, Kedr.). Then 
the fortress Phalakron voluntarily surrendered. These forts lay between 
Caesareia and the Karmalas-Zamanti on the routes leading into the two Sis 
passes and the pass over Anti-Tauros towards Kokusos, Basil’s plan obviously 
being to secure all the passes as he advanced southwards.!_ Basil then 
crossed? the Onopniktes (Karmalas) and the Emir of Anazarbos (Anazarbe) 
along with the troops from Melitene fled before his advance (ézei jyyefe, 
_ Kedr.), thus leaving him free to secure the passes beyond the Karmalas. 

This was effected by the capture of Kaisos [or Katasama; Kasama, Kedr.], 
Robam [Kedr. gives Karba], Endelechéne* or Andala [Ardala, Kedr.], and 
Erémo-sykéa (or -sykaea, Cont.) ; and thereupon Simas ‘the son* of Taél,’ 
who held the passes of the Tauros (7.c. Anti-Tauros) and harassed the Roman 
borders, submitted to Basil, who then crossed the River Saros and continued 
his advance towards Koukousos (Kokusos). 

These fortresses are again to be looked for on the passes leading to Sis.° 
Kaisos and Robam cannot be identified with Ibn Khordadbeh’s Kaisoum 
and Ra‘bin (De Goeje’s Trans. p. 70) which are frontier fortresses of Meso- 
potamia and identical with the Armenian Khesoun, modern Khesun (south 
of Besne), and the Armenian Rhaban, south-west of Khesun, between that 
town and Marash (St. Martin, Mém. sur lArménie, I. p. 194). But Kaisos 
should probably be connected with Kabissos of Not. I. and Ptolemy’s Kabassos 
in Kataonia, and Niceph’s. ro Kanoodv (see above). to Kancody thenis the 
district of Kaisos-Kabissos, which is itself to be placed on the more easterly 
of the two passes over Anti-Tauros towards Sis, nearly opposite to Kiskisos- 
Kisken on the western pass. 

Arrived at Kokusos-Geuksun, Basil set fire to the woods round the 
town and then plunged into the defiles of Tauros, cutting his way through 
the pathless forests,® and cheering on his men by his personal exertions, 
past Kallipolis and Padasia to Germaniceia. The Arabs remained within 
their walls, not venturing to offer him battle, but as the siege of the town 
was hopeless he passed on to Adata (Adapa in Kedr., 7 for +), which he 
besieged in vain. He then devastated the adjacent country and captured the 
movtxviov Geronta (? Geron). After another attempt on Adata, he retired 
cautiously in fear of an ambush, and after receiving the submission of 





1 Phalakron may be Frakhtin (Ferakhtin) on It might be suggested that the curious name 
the western pass to Sis; the -tin is the Arabic Onopniktes is a popular word expressing the 
word Din widely adopted in Turkish [W. M. difficulty of fording the river (dvos, mvl-yew). 


R.].__ Psilo-, Xylo-, ete. are all Graecized 3 Cont. says tijs ‘PoBay rot ’EvdeAexdvns 7 

forms. mépOnots yévyovev, &ua St Kal THs ’AvddAcv: 
2 Cont. and Kedr. do not precisely say so; probably to be changed to rijs ’"AvddAov Fra 

after enumerating ali the forts they say vaguely ’Evdea. 

Tov Ovorvinrny Aeyduevov moTamdy Kal Toy Sdpov 4 Simas was not ‘son of Tael’ but his sur- 


diamepdoas, knowing only that the forts were in name was Tawil, z.¢. ‘the tall’ (Weil, Zc. ii. 
this district somewhere. The Saracen army  p. 473 n.). 


would not take to flight, nor would Simas, ‘ who 5 Endelechone — Andala may perhaps be 
held the Tauros passes’ (infra), submit before Enderessi on the western pass. 

Basil had reached the Karmalas, as their language 6 Which shows that this was not the ordinary 
would imply. route to Germaniceia. 


D2 
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Abdelomel, 65 taév éxeioe TOrawy éxupievoe, returned across Mount Argaeos to 
Caesareia. Here he received the news of his generals’ victories,) which 
were soon confirmed by the arrival of the prisoners from the district of 
Koloneia and from Loulon,—they are said to be Saracens and Kurds 
(Kovprol) from Tarsus and the Paulician fortresses,—and after slaughtering 
them all he returned by Midaion, where his army went into winter quarters, 
to Constantinople. 


Campaign of Romanus IV. in 1068 (Mich. Attal. pp. 104 ff, Skyl. pp. 
668 ff). Routes traversed: Caesareia-Lykandos [I. (1)] Sebasteia-Kokusos- 
Germaniceia-Aleppo [IV. (2) @ and II. (1) 6]; through Cilicia by Cilician 
Gates to Constantinople [II. (3) 4]; the Turks traverse I. (1) to Amorion. 

This is the first of a series of campaigns against the marauding bands of 
Seljuks, whose ever-increasing raids made Asia Minor insecure from end to 
end. In the spring of 1068 Romanus set out from Constantinople with the 
intention of operating first of all against the Turks on the northern frontier. 
He advanced through Bithynia and Phrygia, i.e. by the military road passing 
through Dorylaion and Sebasteia, and when he had got as far (apparently) 
as Basilika Therma, the Turks made a feint of retirmg before him, and he 
resolved to march southwards into Syria against the Saracens of Aleppo 
(Xdder) who, in concert with the Turks, were constantly attacking Antioch 
as the first step in a scheme for the reconquest of the whole of Syria. He 
therefore left the road leading ‘straight to Sebasteia and Koloneia’ and 
marched southwards obviously by the road leading to Caesareia and thence 
by the eastern route [I. (1)] to Lykandos, where he intended to remain 
during the hot season and then advance into Syria in the autumn. While 
encamped here, he received intelligence that the Turks had made a sudden 
raid on Neocaesareia-Niksar and were returning again loaded with their 
spoils. Without losing a moment, he marched rapidly northwards again 6a 
atpavav SvaBdatev towards Sebasteia, and as he approached the town, he 
ordered the main body of his army under Andronikos to proceed thither, 
while he himself with the cavalry hurried over the hills between Argaous 
and Tephrike* in pursuit of the rapidly retreating Turks. This means that 
he marched along the Gurun-Sivas road [IV. (2) 0] about as far as Abara- 
Amara and then struck right across the hill-country towards Tephrike and 
the north-east. By this cross-march (cata To éyxdpovov) he succeeded in 
overtaking the marauders and compelled them to relinquish their plunder 
and prisoners. He then rejoined his army at Sebasteia (beginning of October) 
and after a halt of three days marched south again by the defiles of _Kokusos 
(da Tov THs Koveovcod air@ver) to Germaniceia. Evidently, therefore, he 





1 This means that the war begun the year the order of the words does not prove that 
before in the south-west and north was being Argaous is north of Tephrike: he has just said 


carried on at the same time as Basil’s expedition:  €0@) KoAwvelas xal SeBaorelas. The site assigned 
next year (878) Abdallan, Emir of Tarsus, was to Argaous (supra) at Argovan suits this passage 
decisively defeated at Podandos. well. 


2 ris Te Tepptxiis kal tis ’Apyaod (Skyl. 670) : 
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took the route by Tzamandos and the Kuru Tchai pass.. Before reaching 
Germaniceia, i.e. probably from Kokusos, he despatched a large division to 
Melitene to guard the frontier [route I. (2)] and prevent Apsinalios or 
Ausinalios [= Afschin (Weil, /.c. iii. p. 112, 2. 2)], the Turkish commander in 
these parts, from raiding across the Euphrates. So inefficiently was the 
command executed that a band of Turks actually passed Melitene before the 
very eyes of the garrison and fell upon Romanus’ foraging parties, some of 
which they cut off. They must therefore have crossed into Kommagene by 
the Melitene-Germaniceia pass [III. (1)].. Romanus, after leaving German- 
iceia entered the district (@éua) called by the Armenians Tedovy [Doliche, 
the Dolouk of Ibn Khordadkeh (p. 70), mod. Duluk, two hours north-west of 
Aintab], and thence passed on to Aleppo, at this time under the Emir 
Mahmud (Maypodrtwos). After ravaging the country around without 
attacking the town itself, Romanus marched against Hierapolis (Membidj) 
which he captured and fortified as an outpost to guard the Syrian 
frontier. While he was engaged in besieging the Acropolis, Mahmud made 
an unexpected advance from Aleppo and inflicted a serious defeat on the 
troops set to guard the part of the town already captured: but the disaster 
was avenged after the final capture of the town by a night attack on the 
Saracen camp, which freed the Emperor from further molestation, Placing 
Membidj under a otpatnyos, he advanced to Azas,? which he failed to take, 
then entered the country of Ausonitis where he burned Katma® (a fort of 
the Emir of Aleppo) and encamped at Terchaila (Tarchdla). Shortly after 
this he entered Byzantine territory and marching in the direction of Antioch 
captured by the way a town Artach (near Antioch), which was evacuated by 
its Saracen inhabitants. At this point he determined, in consideration of the 
exhaustion of his troops, not to proceed to Antioch but turned towards north- 
west and crossing Mt. Amanos by the Syrian Gates (Beilan pass, ai 
Krevcovpat 5: dv 7» Koldn Supla tis Kidixias xwpiferar) reached Alexandros 
(Alexandretta). Thence he marched by the road which skirts the Amanos 
range (tov Tadpov), until he emerged into the plain of Issos; whence he 
marched through Cilicia and the Cilician Gates to Podandos. Just as he 
was entering Typsarion or Gytarion (Skyl.) which Prof. Ramsay with great 
probability locates at the point where the Tarsus-Tyana and Tarsus-Caesareia 
(‘Maurianon’ and ‘Karydion’) passes forked, he received reports of the 
mismanagement of the general sent to Melitene to guard the frontier, 
who had allowed the Turks to cross the Euphrates and pass along the 
‘Eastern road’ [I. (1)] by Caesareia to Amorion, which they took and 
plundered. They had left their camp at a place called Chalceus (79 Tod 
Xadxéws TotroPecia) near Tzamandos, where the Roman general had his 
troops stationed; but so far from suffering any inconvenience from his 











1 Aodtxh becomes Dolouk and then againin Chesney. It is called ‘‘A¢d¢.ov, two days’ march 
Greek TeAovx ! It is mentioned both as réA:s _ from Berroia (Aleppo),” in Kedr. ii, 492, 
and as @éua in Kedr. ii. 494. 3 Modern Kutma, nearer Antioch. The 
? * Azaz is about twenty miles north by west description of the march is very accurate. 
of Aleppo,’ Finlay, i. 472 quoting from Col. 
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presence there, the Turks on their return had actually defeated him and shut 
him up in the fort. Consequently the Emperor finding himself unable to 
pursue them returned direct to Constantinople. 


Romanus’ campaign in 1069 (Mich. Attal. 122 ff, Skyl. 678 ff.). Routes 
traversed: Caesareia—Melitene, over Euphrates, [I (1)] and thence north to 
Acilisene ; Koloneia — Sebasteia — Caesareia — Herakleia [ITV. (1) "and II. 
(3) b]; Melitene — Caesareia —Iconium [I. (1) and II. (3) 4]; Iconium— 
Seleukeia—by Syrian Gates to Aleppo. 

In 1069 Romanus undertook a second campaign against the Seljuks. 
After quelling the rebellion of Crispin, a Norman noble in his service, he 
arrived with a large force at Caesareia and continued his march eastwards to 
Larissa, where he heard that a Turkish horde was engaged in pillaging the 
country in the vicinity. A detachment despatched against them was driven 
back in rout, and Romanus then moved onwards towards Melitene. While 
he was engaged in pitching his camp, the Turks suddenly appeared and, 
occupying the higher ground, proceeded to attack the Byzantine army in the 
plain below, but were defeated. Romanus allowed them to retreat without 
molestation and when he followed them three days afterwards they crossed 
the Euphrates and encamped there, waiting till he should return home. 
When he had advanced within less than two days’ march of Melitene, he 
thought of returning again and abandoning a wearisome and _ fruitless 
pursuit, merely leaving a force to guard the frontier; but he 
finally determined to cross the Euphrates and march against XAvdr, mod. 
Akhlat, on Lake Van, hoping by the capture of the town to secure the 
Armenian frontier and arrest the ruinous incursions of the Turks. Accord- 
ingly he advanced by Melitene and crossed the river (tis mpocwrépw 
hepovons ippato éws tov Evdp. diarreparwOels x.7.r.), compelling the Turks 
to retreat inland (efs ta ogétepa). The line of march is thus the ‘ Eastern 
road’ [I. (1)]. The direct route from this point to Akhlat went by Kharput 
and Romanopolis—Palu and thence through difficult country to Van (supra). 
This route he followed for a short distance (@s yap evOds tHs ‘Pwopavor. 
édavvor édaiveto, é& is ) Mpos TO XAT KAO0b0s Sia oTevwrrdv érvyivetar, 
petactpéas THY yvounv..) and then suddenly halted év Bade? témw, where 
he divided his army and placed the stronger division under the command of 
Philaretos for the defence of the frontier, while he himself turned north- 
wards,! preferring a cooler climate. After passing over rough and mountain- 
ous country, he reached a place called Anthias, a fertile and well-watered 
spot amidst high mountains. It should be looked for in the watershed south 
of Mezur Dagh. Thence he proceeded to cross “ Mount Tauros, called by the 
inhabitants Movfoupos,” t.e. Mezur Dagh (Arabic Jabal Mazur), and passing 
a second time over the Euphrates entered Kedeoivyn (Acilisene, Skyl. 
Kedrfyvy), which is accurately described as separated from Mezur Dagh by 
the river. While encamped here he received intelligence that Philaretos had 


1 The crossing of Murad Tchai is not mentioned, but must be assumed. 
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been defeated by the Turks and the routed troops soon arrived at his camp, 
fleeing by way of Anthias and Mezur Dagh. The Turks pursued for some 
distance, but finding the country impracticable for light horsemen, they 
turned back, crossed the Euphrates above Melitene, and over-ran Cappadocia 
in their usual manner, making for the populous but defenceless city of 
Iconium (Konia). Romanus rallied his forces and determined to intercept 
their return. His first plan was to “lead his army through the town of 
Keramon to the banks of the Euphrates as far as Melitene,” but it was 
pointed out that this route ran through a deserted and pillaged district where 
supplies would be hard to obtain, and that time would be wasted in traversing 
ground where it was necessary to march in single file. The route indicated is 
not clear, but apparently it crossed Mezur Dagh towards Murad Tchai and 
Melitene.1 In any case he abandoned this idea and marched through 
Koloneia and the Armeniac Theme to Sebasteia, 7c. by the road Satala— 
Koloneia—Nicopolis—Sebasteia. At Sebasteia he learned that the Turks 
were marching through Lycaonia and Pisidia on their way to Iconium? and 
so he advanced to Herakleia—Kybistra (Eregli), 7c. by the road through 
Caesareia [ IV. (1)] and thence by Tyana to Herakleia [ II. (3) 4]. Hearing 
at this point that the Turks had sacked Iconium and were returning, he 
despatched a detachment to Cilicia to effect a junction with Katatourios, the 
governor (“duke”) of Antioch, whom he requested to secure the passes east 
of Mopsuestia (Missis). The Turks marched dia taév tis Yerevxelas dpav 
and, as they emerged into the plain of Tarsus, they were attacked by the 
Armenian inhabitants but escaped, with the loss of their booty, through 
Cilicia. Being informed by Greek captives that a force was awaiting them at 
Mopsuestia, they avoided the town and after a short halt at Blatilibas 
(Baltolibas, Skyl.) hurriedly crossed Amanos (td SapBavdcKov dpos) by the 
Syrian Gates to Aleppo. Romanus learning of their escape at Claudiopolis, 
whither he had advanced to meet them, left a force to operate against other 
Turkish bands and returned to Constantinople. 


The First Crusade in 1097.3 Routes: Nicaea—Dorylaion—Iconium— 
Herakleia (Eregli); thence to Tarsus—Adana—Syrian Gates—Antioch 
[under II. (3) b ete.]; Herakleia—Caesareia—Kokusos—Germaniceia 
Antioch [II. (3) 6 and II. (1) 8]. 

After the capture of Nicaea, the Crusaders proceeded by Dorylaion and 
Iconium to Herakleia—Kybistra, which was evacuated by the Turks on their 
approach. At this point the army divided. Baldwin and Tancred with their 
own following marched southward by Podandos and the Cilician Gates to 
Tarsus, which they captured without difficulty ; whereupon Adana (Addana, 








1 Keramon can hardly be connected with 7d [II. (8) 8]. 


Kepayiowv on the Zarnuk, the most easterly 3 I have followed the accounts of the Latin 
tributary of Tokhma Su (Melas) flowing past writers in Migne’s Patrol. Lat. vols. clvi. 
Melitene (Theoph. Cont. 268). (Guibert) and clvy. (Rob. Mon., Tudebodius, 


2.The Turks therefore took their favourite  etc.). 
route by Caesareia [I. (1)] and thence to Iconium 
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Rad. Cadom.; Athena, Guibert 728-etc.) and Mopsuestia (called Mamistra, 
Mamysta, Manustra) voluntarily surrendered. From Mopsuestia Baldwin 
marched (through Amanus Gates) across the Euphrates to Edessa, while 
Tancred proceeded by the Syrian Gates to Antioch. Leaving Herakleia, the 
larger portion of the Frankish army under Raymond, Bohemond, and Godfrey 
took a longer route. They entered the ‘Armenian country,’ and marching by 
Tyana towards Caesareia reached a certain fortress on an impregnable site, 
which they made no attempt to take. This fort is not Tyana (in the plain) but 
Kyzistra (see on II. (8) 6), mod. Zengibar Kalesi, half an hour west of Develi 
Kara Hissar, “a striking mediaeval castle on a lofty two-peaked hill.... 
which has been (prob. not correctly) identified with Nora, where Eumenes 
defied Antigonus in 320 B. c.” (Hogarth in Sir C. Wilson’s Handbook p. 163). 
After passing Kyzistra they reached Caesareia, where they were welcomed by 
the inhabitants, They thus took the route traversed by Romanus in 1069 
(in the opposite direction). At Caesareia they turned again towards Antioch. 
Marching no doubt by the Kuru Tchai pass, they arrived first at Plastentia, 
a town situated in a beautiful and fertile country (multae pulchritudinis et 
situs uberrimi civitatem), which had been besieged in vain by the Turks for 
three weeks before the arrival of the Crusaders, who were received with open 
gates. Plastentia! is evidently the Armen. Ablastha, Syriac Ablestin, 
which has usually been identified with Albistan, but should apparently be 
placed in the upper Saros valley. Thence they moved onwards to Coxon 
(Guibert, 730; Coxan, T'udebod. 776 ; Cosor, Rob. Mon. 695), i.e. Geuksun— 
Kokusos, which was at that time in a very flourishing condition? From 
Geuksun they marched towards Marash by a route so exceedingly difficult 
that it calls forth from the monk Tudebodius such choice epithets as diabolica, 
exsecrata montanea. It is described as a narrow path (arctus et nimis scrupeus 
calles praeruptus, Guibert), so broken and steep that everybody alike had to go 
on foot and it was impossible to pass by the man in front. It is evident, 
then, that they did not take the pass traversed by Basil in 877 and by 
Romanus in 1068, i.e. the Ayer Bel pass by Kallipolis and Padasia, which by 
general testimony is by far the easiest road through the eastern Tauros (sée 
the interesting account by Hogarth, Mod. and Ane. Roads in East. Asia Minor, 
p. 20), but the route by Geben along Kursulu Su and round Dolaman Dagh 
to the Jihun—Pyramos and thence to Marash. In the description of this 
pass in Sir C. Wilson’s Handbook, Mr. Hogarth says, “it crosses the spurs of 
Dolaman Dagh by a very difficult rocky path. The descent to the Kursulu 
Su which has run, with several falls, through a deep chasm, is very steep, and 
there is an equally bad ascent, the path being in places only a foot wide” (p. 
271). Compare the words used by Robert, the monk of Reims, who gives a 
vivid account of the soldiers’ despair, ‘Semita non amplius quam unius pedis 
spatio dilatabatur ’ (p. 695).* 


1 The name is given by Baldric. 3% Von Moltke, quoted by Hogarth in Mod. 

* ‘In qua erat maxima ubertas atque stipata and Anc. Roads, etc. p. 20, describes the road 
omnibus bonis quae nobis erant necessaria,’ from Marash to Geuksunas difficult. This may 
Tudeb, J.c, : so Guibert, etc, have been the route he took. 
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After emerging from this ‘exsecrata montanea,’ the Crusaders reached 
Marash (Marasim, G'wibert and Rob. Mon.; Marusim, T'udeb.), where they were 
hospitably received, and after a day’s rest proceeded towards Antioch. 


Basil's campaign of 8721 (Theoph. Cont. 267 ff., Kedr. 207 ff), Routes: 
Military Road to Tephrike [IV. (3)]; thence by IV. (2) b to Gurun and [by 
I. (1)] to Derende and over the hills to R. Zarnuk (west of Melitene). 

In 872 Basil marched against the Paulicians by the Dorylaion— 
Sebasteia road to Tephrike. Failing to take the town, he captured several 
of their fortresses, the most important being Abara—Amara on the Sivas 
Derende road (supra). As he marched southwards along this road, Taranta— 
Derende submitted and its submission was followed by the surrender of 
Lokana—Lykandos, From Derende he then crossed the hill-country between 
the Tokhma Su (Melas) and the Sultan Su (Arab. Karakis) to a position on 
the river Zarnuk (supra), south-west of Melitene, sending a detachment 
against Zapetra (Viran Sheher) and Samosata—Samsat. When this detach- 
ment returned, he marched on Melitene. The Emir’s forces sallied out to meet 
him but were defeated and shut up within their walls. It was hopeless, 
however, to attempt to besiege the strongly fortified town and Basil marched 
northwards again through the Paulician territory by way of Argaous— 
Argovan, which he captured. Several other forts were taken in the country 
between Argaous and Arauraca (which seems to be the place meant by 
Ararach—Rachat), and Basil then returned home. Tephrike was taken and 
the Paulician community crushed in the following year (873). 





EXCURSUS. 
THE Roya ROAD. 


BEFORE discussing the line of the Royal Road from Caesareia eastwards, 
it is well to have realised the importance of the route by Herpa, Tzaman- 
dos-Azizie, Melitene, and over the Euphrates at Tomisa throughout the 
Byzantine period and apparently also in the last two centuries B.C., as 
reported by Strabo on the authority of Artemidorus (supra on I. 2). 
After passing Tomisa, the road to Persia would naturally turn south by 
Amida-Diarbekr and along the left (north) bank of the Tigris——much in the 
line assigned to it in this part by Kiepert. The distance from the first 
crossing of the IIalys to the Euphrates by this road will be found to cor- 
respond approximately to the 1194 parasangs (3585 stadia) which Herodotus’ 
Itinerary (V. 52) gives as the whole distance for Kappadokia and Kilikia 
(to the Euphrates). 

Why then should this line for the Royal Road be doubted? Largely 





? Discussed in Class. Rev., l.c. pp. 186 ff., and only summarised here in the briefest possible 
manner, 
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because of the so-called ‘ Kilikian question’ in Hdt.’s account of the road, 
ae. the extraordinary fact that while Kappadokia is crossed only in twenty- 
eight stages (104 par. or 3120 stadia) the large district of ‘ Kilikia,’ 
extending to the Euphrates, requires only three stages (154 par. or 465 
stadia). Now considering the large size of Hdt.’s ‘ Kilikia’ which extends 
on one side to the Halys (I. 72), on another to Euphrates (V. 52), and also 
down to the Cyprian Sea (V. 49), the shortness of the distance across 
Kilikia reasonably excites suspicion. It is possible then that the distances 
are wrongly distributed between the two districts. This might be due (a) to 
corruption in the text; for it is admitted that the text of the Itinerary 
is corrupt at least in one place (de la Barre’s emendation) and probably in 
another (Stein’s transposition of the three Armenian rivers to Matiene). 
Or (b) it might be due to misconceptions on the part of Hdt. His knowledge 
of the Royal Road is derived not from dys but from some unknown authority. 
But in one point Hdt. has misconceived his authority. The és€at midrau and 
dia dvraxtypia passed by the traveller on the borders of Kappadokia and 
Kilikia must almost certainly refer to the guard at the Cilician Gates. Hdt. 
therefore conceived the road to pass through the Gates into maritime Kilikia 
either because he confused the guard at the Kilikian frontier with the guard 
at the Cilician Gates or because he has put ‘together two separate and un- 
connected facts: he has put the guard of the Cilician Gates on the Royal 
Road, and he has connected the “ Royal Road” therefore with maritime 
Cilicia (V. 49) whereas it crossed Cappadocian Kilikia (V. 52)’ (Ramsay, 
Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia, I. p. xiv. n.). Such an initial error would lead to 
other distortions of the facts before him, in order to bring them into harmony 
with the first misconception. We are familiar with the manner in which 
modern writers, more scientific than Hdt., often strain facts to make them 
fit into a theory. But apart from this supposition as to the d&al wvraz, 
Hadt., while very likely retaining the whole distance (1193 par.), may have 
modified the Kilikian distances! to suit his own ideas of ‘ Kilikia,’ which of 
course he would believe to be right! ‘Kilikia’ with Hdt. is no very 
definite region: it is the ‘land inhabited by the Kilikians’ as Assyria is that 
inhabited by the Assyrians, and Egypt by the Egyptians (II. 17),—a con- 
venient cloak for ignorance. Apparently it is made to extend to the Halys 
and Euphrates, just because these were the two great dividing lines in 
Eastern Asia Minor of which he knew, though his knowledge was vague 
enough. But is ‘ Kilikia, after all, a large district in his conception? The 
distance between the Halys, the Euphrates, and the Cyprian Sea must have 
been for him exceedingly small. The source of the Halys must have been 
near the Euphrates, for it divides Lower Asia é« @aXdoons Tis avtiov Kimpou 
és tov Evfe:vov wovtov (I. 72); and it is only five days’ journey across this 
narrow isthmus (!). Need we be surprised then that, with conceptions like 
these to accommodate, ‘Kilikia’ is crossed in three stages of 154 parasangs ? 
The Kilikia of Hdt.’s authority—if Kilikia was mentioned by him—may 





1 7,e. if his authority mentioned Kilikia. 
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have extended to Halys and Euphrates, and he may have given 119} par. as 
the whole distance for Kappadokia and Kilikia from the first crossing of the 
Halys to the Euphrates. If so, his conception of Kilikia differed entirely 
from the Kilikia of the old well-marked and natural division between 
Kappadok (the country between Tauros and Euxine, Euphrates and Halys), 
Kilik (the sea-board country south of Tauros and west of Amanos) and 
Kumukh (Kommagene) : according to which the Royal Road would not pass 
through Kilikia at all (on any theory now held)! We may note that this 
older division is reflected in Hdt. 0.9. v. 49, vii. 91, and that the inclusion of 
‘Posideion on the borders of Syria’ (iii. 91), ze. of the strip of coast fringing 
Amanos, is consistent with the older conception and constitutes no argument 
for the inclusion of Kommagene in Kilikia. 

From all these considerations it would seem that an undue importance 
has been attached to the ‘ Kilikian question’ in discussions on the course of 
the Royal Road. Various solutions of this question are possible: and we 
must look outside Hdt. for evidence as to the line of the road. 

An ingenious theory, which endeavours to explain the three Kilikian 
stages, has been lately put forward by Mr. Hogarth and accepted by others 
(see Macan’s Hat. iv.—vi., vol. II. pp. 299 ff). This theory brings the road 
from Pteria either in a direct line to the head of the Tokhma Su, and thence 
by Derende to Melitene, or by a détowr to Caesareia—Mazaka and east to 
Melitene (as advocated in this paper): but instead of crossing at Tomisa the 
road is made to turn south from Isoli and run up the basin of the Gerger 
Tchai by Kiakhta to Samosata, where it crosses the Euphrates and runs 
across the desert south of Mount Amasius to Nisibis and thence to Nineveh, 
&c. The difficulties of such a route over Tauros to Samosata and then 
through the desert to Nisibis, when an easier and more direct route is open, 
do not predispose one in its favour. What are its advantages? (1) It claims 
to solve the ‘ Kilikian question’ by making the distance between the spine of 
Tauros (the frontier of Kappadokia and Kilikia) to Samosata represent the 
three Kilikian stages of Hdt. Obviously this solution is reached only by an 
arbitrary interpretation and limitation of Hdt.’s ‘ Kilikia, which makes 
it include Kommagene while denying that it extends north of Tauros. But 
if Hdt. says that Kilikia extends to the Euphrates, he also says that it 
extends beyond the Halys, ds pées dua Kedcxdas (i. 72): and the inclusion of 
Posideion (ili. 91) does not support the extension beyond Amanos to 
Kommagene. The reconciliation with Hdt., therefore, disappears. (2) It 
claims to be supported by Strabo’s account (p. 663) of the cov odes to the 
east. The account, however, after Tomisa, is far from clear. At this point 
there is a break in the description, where Strabo cites the authority of 
Eratosthenes as confirming Artemidorus’ account of the subsequent route to 
India and refers to Polybius ; we note a vagueness and a lack of sequence in 
the following words as compared with the description of the Ephesus- 








1 If Hdt.’s authority was an official document, should we not expect it to be based upon 
this division ? 
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Caesareia section ; and it looks as if Strabo had mixed up or fused together 
two separate routes, one crossing the Euphrates at Tomisa and another 
‘ beginning at Samosata’ (which is not described and may simply have joined 
the former road at Amida, so that it would be possible to make a détour by 
Samosata). Anyhow the description is not at all clear. The road goes ‘ to 
the Euphrates as far as Tomisa in Sophene.’ Mr. Hogarth explains that the 
meaning is that the road ‘ touched Euphrates opposite to Tomisa but did not 
cross the river. But Strabo does not say this: for surely his words ought 
plainly to mean that the road crosses to Tomisa. Then he goes on: 7a 8 
én’ evOelas tovtois [Topicors? and the dat.?] péyps tis “Ivdiejs ta adta 
Keitat Kai mapa T@ ’Aptep. arrep kai mapa TO ’Epatoobéve . . . dpyetar 
dé [subject?!] dad Yapooatwy ... eis 58 Yapoc. awd trav Spwv Tis 
Kammaédoxias tev rept Touica itrepOévte tov Tadpov cradiovs eipnee 450. 
The last statement is incorrect : it is about 650 stadia. Mr. Hogarth explains 
the discrepancy by supposing that ‘Strabo reckons from the spine of Taurus 
on the right bank lower down than Tomisa, which is not in Cappadocia at 
all’: it must at least be admitted that dao tay épev tips Karn. tov 
mept Touioa is a singular way of expressing it. 

But in any case, even if the description were quite clear, we have to 
remember that this was a trade route and that the Royal Road was not a 
trade-route but a road for administrative purposes, a road for couriers. The 
line of a later trade-route would be determined by different considerations ; 
thus, for example, the Royal Road along the upper Hermos is so difficult 
that it could never have been chosen as a caravan-route. Lastly, the Roman 
bridge at Kiakhta need only show the importance of this district in a scheme 
of frontier defence and the road, if it existed, would be used for this 
purpose.2 It is hard therefore to see that this route affords any evidence for 


the line of the Persian Royal Road. . 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 





1 It ought to be ra 8’ én’ €d8, rovros, etc. cation of the west bank of the Euphrates in 
2 Cf. the importance attached to the fortifi: Amm., Marcell. xviii. 7 (supra iii.). 
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THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


Part III. 


In the first two parts of this treatise, vol. xv. p. 136 sg. and 251 sq. I 
discussed the relation of the MSS. of the Homeric Hymns, and the history 
of the text so far as it could be inferred from them. Incidentally to this in 
Part II. a number of observations were offered on passages where the reading 
of the MSS. differed. I now, by way of completion, comment on lines where 
the MS. testimony is unanimous. My notes are critical, and do not aim at 
more than noticing passages where there is or has been doubt as to the 
reading or the sense. For historical and archaeological information I make 
constant reference to the excellent commentaries of Ilgen (1796), Baumeister 
(1860), and Gemoll (1886), to which, failing the discovery of new sources, it 
is unlikely that much will be added. Gemoll’s book is particularly valuable 
for the care with which the literature is summarised. I refer also frequently 
to the latest text of the Hymns, published at Oxford in 1896, for which, as 
Mr. D. B. Monro has been kind enough to declare (Classical Review, Dec. 
1896), I am mostly responsible. It is but the truth to state that the edition 
owes a great part of what value it may have to Mr. Monro’s unrivalled 
judgment and feeling for Homer. To this edition the present treatise may 
serve as Pro- and Epilegomena, Other works upon the Hymns in general 
there have hardly been since 1886, if we except reviews of Mr. Goodwin’s 
edition (1893), and of this last text; these together with other periodical 
literature are referred to below. The Index Homericus. Appendix Hymnorum 
Vocabula continens, 1895, by A. Gehring, is a very useful concordance, spoiled 
however to some extent by faulty method. 

Before proceeding to the Hymns in detail, it may be well to mention 
two principles of criticism which have been lately advanced by authoritative 
scholars, Professor Tyrrell, in a brilliant review of Mr. Goodwin’s edition, 
(Hermathena, ix. p. 31) says: ‘we believe that the only theory on which we 
can account for the present condition of the text is the assumption that 
lacunae constantly interrupt the narrative.’ I am inclined to believe that 
such an assumption, if it is intended as a practical guide for our dealings 
with the text, can only be admitted under very precise conditions. In 
textual criticism, as elsewhere, our argument must proceed from the known 
to the unknown, and our inferences of what took place in the period before 
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our MSS. ought to start from the phenomena that we can observe in them. 
In a list which will be found in vol. xv. p. 272-4, I have collected the 
omissions in the different MSS. of the Hymns. It is clear that among these 
the proportion that are due to obvious graphical causes is vastly greater than 
those for which no apparent reason can be assigned. I could easily increase 
the field of my induction. The inference seems sound, and is confirmed by 
all that we know of uncials and papyrus, that the same holds of MSS. of 
all ages. Now the actual fact occurring in a particular MS. and the scope 
that is allowed a modern scholar in reconstituting one, are very different 
things. The critic is bound by probability, and a low percentage of proba- 
bility practically disappears for him. Thus M may omit Ap. 23-73 without 
apparent cause, but the critic cannot make any MS. have omitted fifty lines 
anywhere he pleases, That fifty lines may have been omitted anywhere 
cannot be disproved ; but it is a possibility that the critic is debarred from 
making any overt use of. All that a critic may allow himself—a critic who 
presents suggestions for serious readers and wishes his conjectures to have a 
chance of permanence—is to assume a moderate omission conditioned by 
homoeoteleuton, homoearchon, or some similar external cause. And, to clinch 
his suggestion, he should be able to fill his own lacuna by a verse or verses 
which should in this way explain their omission, I have, with however little 
success, endeavoured to do this. Wider lacunae than this are incommensut- 
able; nor do I find that the interpretation of the Hymns would demand such 
assumptions could they be legitimately made. In one place only (Herm. 415 
sq.) should I be inclined to have recourse to such an expedient—and this is 
only equivalent to a confession of impotence. The text does not explain 
itself, no alteration of the words is satisfactory, in despair we say ‘something 
is lost.’ But what, and how much, it is impossible to define. 

Another expedient is proposed by Professor Arthur Ludwich (in the 
preface to his edition of the Hymn to Hermes. Regimont. 1890/91), that of 
transposition. This method appears to me to possess less justification than 
the last. In mediaeval MSS. the scribes, who passed over a corruption or an 
omission with serenity, seem to have been peculiarly awake to dislocations ; “I 
may refer to the Journal of Philology, xxii. p. 181, where it is shown with 
what care the diorthotes of Laur. xxxii. 9 rearranges the dislocated text of 
Apollonius Rhodius. I think, as in the other case, we are bound to infer 
equal care in the earlier centuries. A palliation is sometimes brought to 
cloak the naked act of permuting lines; it is said that lines often fell out of 
a MS., and being added in the margin, were, when the particular MS. in its 
turn came to be copied, inserted in a wrong place in the resulting text. This 
is at best special pleading, for if you want to transpose a given line or couplet, 
what ground have you to assume this line or couplet have been assigned by 
Providence to this accident? Really, there is no palaeographical justification 
whatever for such procedure ; and it is better to call things by their names, 
and say that when we transpose we do so at the bidding of our personal 
judgment. On a small scale, and under the same conditions as omission, we 
do find transpositions in MSS.; e.g. Ap. 41 is read by the D family in the place 
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of 36, because 35 and 40 both end in dpos aid’, and therefore transposition 
of small passages, under these conditions, may occasionally be admitted. The 
wandering eye, however, was far more prone to omit than to exchange : the effect 
of homoeoteleuton, etc. in causing omission in prose is enormous, as anyone 
may see by reading the apparatus to Stein’s ‘ Herodotus’: in the J/iad MSS. 
omissions are so common as to be almost negligible. Transpositions on 
the other hand are comparatively rare, nor, to take another argument, did the 
Alexandrines employ the expedient on any large scale. 

I will take this opportunity of noticing Dr. Hermann Hollander’s tract 
‘Ueber die new bekannt gewordenen Handschriften der homerischen Hymnen, 
Osnabriick, 1895. The learned author, to whom belongs the indisputed credit 
of first classifying the MSS. of the Hymns, deals here with the subject that 
occupied part of Part I. of this treatise. Upon the general question of the 
place that these new MSS. are to hold I am glad to see that we are agreed. 
On some points however I find myself differing. These I will briefly discuss. 
P. 6 Hollander, speaking of Goodwin’s edition, says it would have been better 
if the editor had confined himself to a smaller number of MSS. ‘ Welchen 
Wert hat es, dass man die Lesarten von 13 Codices der a-Klasse findet?’ 
he asks, and suggests that P (Vat. Pal. 179) might represent the family. To 
me it appears that in the case of late and admittedly corrupt MSS., their 
cumulative testimony is essential; by this means the accidental is separated 
from the material. If P, as Hollander suggests in his note, were the actual 
parent of the Paris family then naturally the others might be neglected; but this 
has to be proved. P has this peculiarity, that it can be dated approximately ; 
the year of Manetti’s death (1459) is a terminus ad quem before which it 
must have been written. Otherwise it seems to me one of a family. There- 
fore in Mr. Goodwin’s edition I printed in full the evidence that I had upon 
the Paris family ; in the text of 1896 I denoted their concurrence by the letter 
p. P.10, 11, it is maintained that S (Vat. 1880) is an apograph of the copy 
of the ed. pr. which is in Laurenziana. That the ed. pr. agrees in many places 
with S (and At D)I have pointed out in my first part, p. 157, 8; but I 
regarded the ed. pr. rather as composed with the help of S and similar MSS, 
than as a source for them. According to Hollander the Laurentian copy has 
marginal readings entered in writing and at least one important correction of 
the text (yevocunv for y’ épocunv, Ap. 65), and these MS. additions agree with 
S. The coincidence is interesting, and that there is a connection between the 
two documents can hardly be denied. But it appears more probable to me 
that a possessor of the Laur. ed. pr. copied readings out of S into it, than that 
the contrary process took place. For (1) Hollander admits S has various 
readings of its own which are not in the ed. pr. (2) of S’s peculiarities one at 
least, e0Bwro ce, Ap. 54, is corrupt as it stands, and therefore was probably in 
the archetype of S; but it is not in the ed. pr. (3) if S were an apograph of 
the ed. pr. we should expect to find it a sixteenth century MS. like G, a real 
instance of a copy from the printed text. But S is well within the fifteenth 
century, and may have been written before 1488. P. 24 note. I regret 
that I misunderstood Hollander’s classification. I take the opportunity of 
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stating my own, to which I hold; it will be elucidated by a stemma, accident- 
ally omitted in part II., which is now presented. I make 4 classes, 1, M; 2, 
x = ELIIT and the minor members At DS ed. pr. HTK; 3, y = marginalia of 
x; & Par. or p, the entire Paris family. 2,3 and 4 are descended from a com- 
mon ancestor z. 





JIN 
7 Be A Aros Ask (ABCFGL,L,NOPQR,R, V Mon. \ 


FRAGMENT TO DIONYSUS. 


I agree with most editors and E. Maass (Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Aug. 
23, 1893) that the lines quoted by Diog. Sic. IIT. 65 are part of this hymn. 

2. ds dé, Ta pév Tpidoor mavTws TpLeTnpiow aiel. A verb is evidently 
wanted im the protasis, and Mr. Goodwin’s der is so far justified. It may be 
simpler to read ta weév as one word tauev=étaunoav. Translate ‘as three 
cuts were made, so shall men celebrate you at three-yearly festivals.’ For 
the construction réuvew dvo0 tpla x.7.X. ‘ cut into two, three’ cf. Theocr. ix. 
25 @® Kpéas avdtos aitHOnv...... mévte Tayo tévt ovow. On the dis- 
memberment of Dionysus-Zagreus see Preller, Jc. p. 686 sg., Roscher, 
Ausfiihrl. Lexicon, p. 1057. The number of parts into which Dionysus was 
divided is it is true given by the authorities as seven (Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
p. 557), but a different tradition will have been followed or established by 
the Hymn-writer, who seems to have wished to account for the orgiastic 
TpeTnpis. 

4—6, 7. It is impossible to deny, with Maass, /.c., that these verses are 
alternatives ; cf. vol. xv. p. 300. 

10. émidaBopuevot. Ruhnken emended éaiAnOopevoy, comparing Dion. 
vii. 59, A slighter alteration would be éwiAnOouévm. 185 the MSS. vary 
between éxyeyadre and éxyeyadra. 
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DEMETER. 


This Hymn had until the present year received but little recent 
attention. Since Biicheler’s separate edition in 1869, we have had Gemoll’s 
in 1886, but little magazine-literature, the most important being Ludwich’s 
article Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. 1879 p. 303 sg. to which may be added the 
contribution of Wackernagel Rhein. Mus. 1889 p. 631, and Bloch Philologus, 
1892 p. 65. Wegener’s long study Philologus 1876 p. 227 sg. is a sterile 
attempt at reconstruction. The programmes, collected up to 1886 by Gemoll 
are not helpful. We have now the very useful edition by Vittorio Puntoni, 
Bologna 1896. From the editor's critical method and aims I have expressed 
my dissent in the Classical Review, Nov. 1896, but I recognise with gratitude 
his conservative text and exhaustive variorum commentary, and in the 
prolegomena I have profited by many acute observations. The latest account 
of the myth is by Leo Bloch, in Roscher’s Lexicon pp. 1284—1379 (Kora 
und Demeter). I should mention also a work of very different quality, Mr. 
Pater’s profound and beautiful essay on Demeter in his Greek Studies, Oxford 
1895. Mr. Farnell’s recent Cults of Greek States deals with Hecate (vol. ii.). 

The Hymn to Demeter is contained in a single document. Criticism 
of this Hymn therefore is on a different footing to that of the 
others, and at its freest; if the Mosquensis contained nothing else, bounds 
could hardly be set to it. Fortunately we are able to control and ascertain 
the peculiarities of the MS. by comparison with the rest through the greater 
part of the other hymns. This has been done in Parts I. and II. to which 
I may refer the reader. For convenience I repeat here the conclusion there 
arrived at. The Mosquensis was seen to be a MS. of independent origin, 
containing a large percentage of peculiar readings. It had been deeply 
corrupted in the course of transmission and presented many voces nihili and 
impossible forms, some slightly corrected, but most in their native roughness, 
Omissions owing to homoeoteleuton were frequent. Instances of gross corrup- 
tion are such as divnor for yAalvnor, €xOnoouat for texvncopat, dvoxdrée’ for 
dvonreye’, €x wn Tod dé for exBit’ odbé, er’ aunrov for émriByTopes, veoOnréav 
ayxarwpyv for veoOnr€os adyxarov rns. See vol. xv. p. 143-5, That 
similar depravation had attacked M in the Demeter-hymn we know from the 
passage 419 sq., which exists nearly identically in Hesiod J’heog. 351 sg. In 
the Hymn the following corruptions are seen to have taken place: pdeva for 
podeda, unroBoarn for unroBoors, wxvpOn for wxupon, dxataotn for dxdorn, 
tadakavpy for yadka~avpyn. Moreover in lines that are unguaranteed by any 
external evidence there are impossible and unmetrical words, 12 K@édis 7’, 
228 éarnrolnot, 261 roinoaca (for roinoa), 267 svvavEncovo’, 299 mraca, 
430 Sperrouevn. The character of M is therefore, as one might expect, the 
same in Demeter as in the other Hymns. Emendation therefore must 
proceed upon these lines and expect to find small omissions and - gross 
unconcealed corruptions, to be healed with a free hand. 

10. @avpactoy yav'woa oéBas Tote Taow idéoOar. Torte is retained 

H.S.—VOL. XVII. E 
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by Puntoni and no doubt can be translated. Goodwin’s té ye however gives 
a far more natural and Homeric turn, and the alteration is insignificant. 


12, 13. Tov Kal amo pitns éxarov napa éEerepvner 
aA > >» a a , > \ > \ oe 
KOdIS T dduh mas § odpavos evpds brepOe K.7.Xr. 


xn@der (Ruhnken), enwevt’ (Ludwich) cic vec (Goodwin) are all too far 
from the text: xwde/as (Mitscherlich) might stand, if it were established 
that the word is used of the heads of other flowers beside the poppy. The 
solution however, is given by Tyrrell’s nog’ #dior’ odun (Hermathena, 1.c. 
p. 34); the emendation preserves every letter of the MS. even to the 
circumflex upon @. The syllable & fell out, as many syllables have in M, 
see vol, xv. p. 144, Crasis as Tyrrell observes is not to be tabooed in epos ; 
cf. 227 xov, Hesiod, Theog, 447 é& odiéyor Bpider xai éx troAdOv pelova OFxer, 
Ar, Pax, 1282 xadyévas tov (Kinkel, Epic. Graec, Fragmenta, p. 70). 

For the construction odu7 6fe, cf. ¢ 59 +210. That M here ‘manum 
emendatricem experta est’ is really too much for Baumeister to ask us to 
believe. 

17. Nvovov dp wediov. Iam sorry to see that the unhappy suggestion 
velatov or pécoatov for Nvovoy is retained in the last edition of Preller’s 
Griech. Mythologie, p. 758 n, 3; no support is given it in Bloch’s article, 
although it pleased Baumeister and is gravely registered by Biicheler and 
Gemoll. The professional critic is an insufferable creature; he avenges his 
own ignorance on the document. So this Hymn is to be deprived of its one 


geographical indication because there was more than one Nysa, and Gemoll 


ejects Edpwmn from Ap. 251 and 291, the earliest mention of the name in 
Greek literature, because the connotation of the term is uncertain. Why 
not banish ‘EAAds from the J/iad, and in short bring all historical documents 
down to the level of the critic’s intelligence ? Topography i is sacrificed with 
equally light heart at v. 99 by Wolf, who turned IlapGeviw ppéate into map 
Oelw ibe and the clumsy gash is accepted by most editors, 


22,23 ovdé mn aBavatwr ovdé Ovntav avOpeTrar 
HKovoey Povis ovd ayNadKaptrot €daiat. 


Neither gods nor men nor olives heard her cry, for the first two were far 
off, and the trees were deaf. I venture to differ from Professor Tyrrell and 
many critics, who consider the introduction of trees in this context impossible. 
The participation (or non-participation) of Nature in human feelings is 
frequently assumed in Latin poetry, see Eclogucs, i. 38, x. 13, and many 
parallels given by Forbiger. Our present passage simply proves that the 
notion is earlier than one usually supposes. I find Ignarra was of this view 
and the English translator Robert Lucas, who painfully renders 


Alas! nor god nor man would hear her cry, 
whilst e’en the grove itself denies reply. 














ee 
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Of the conjectures for éXaiaz, I can only say, with great respect for their 
learned authors, that one is worse than the other. Puntoni relieves me from 
mentioning them. 

Olives are natural features of any Mediterranean landscape ; Proserpine’s 
flowers grew in the fields among them. The epithet dyAadxapmo: needs no 
justification (7 115 X 58 it is used of apple-trees) but it is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the glossy black olive-berry when ripe. 


24 ef um Ilepoaiov Ouvyarnp atara ppovéovea 
duev €& avtpov. 


Wackernagel’s oin for e¢ un (Rhein. Mus, 44, p. 631) is most unnecessary 
and has not been accepted. 

37. I agree with most editors in accepting Hermann’s lacuna here; the 
omission of the actual cry, and the necessary antecedent to 6 put the case 
outside the limits of those to be noticed below. The sense required seems 
to be ‘when she saw the light leaving her, Aynoe pév Tlepoedovn, Hynoav § 
dpéwy Kopudai.’ 

46. ov7’ olwvav tis TH eTHTUMOS ayyeros HAGev. The repetition of 7H 
from 44 and the somewhat unusual accent are effective. Hermann’s common- 
place ov8é tis oiwv@yv tH was preferred by editors until Gemoll. The 
principle of anomalia should play a far greater part than it actually does in 
metrical criticism. 


51-61 add Ore by Sexatn of éewnrvbe paivonris ’Hads, 
HvteTo ot ‘Exarn, céras év yelpecow Eyovoa, 
Kal pa oi ayyedéovea Eros hato pavyncér Te 
motvuia Anuntnp, opnpope, ayraddwpe, 
tis Oedv ovpaviwr née Ovntav avOpeorrav 
nprace Iepoepovny kal cov pirov ikaye Oupdr ; 
povijs yap yKovo’, atap ovK lov op0arpoioww 
ds tis Env: col 8 aKa Aéywo vnpeptéa travta. 
A ) a ee € / ‘ > > > / 4 
as ap’ éby ‘Exdrn: trav & od« nuetBeto wv0@ 
‘Ped > sh 6 , tAN’ 9 ‘\ > A 

ns nixopov Ouydrnp, GAN aka adv avTi 
++ 0? > , A \ \ ” 
Hie aiPopévas Saidas peta yepaiv Exouca. 


This passage is treated by Puntoni, introd. pp. 3-9. His discussion 
contains many acute observations by which I have profited. He analyses and 
refutes the suggestions of modern scholars with much success, but towards 
the author of the Hymn his attitude is too much that of the giudice istruttore 
inviting a prisoner to reconcile his inconsistent statements. Such legal criteria 
have no application to literature at all, much less to a composition of the 
nature and the age of this Hymn. The difficulties of this Hecate-episode are 
concerned principally with dyyedéovea v. 53 and col 8 aKa Aéyw vynpeptéa 
mavra 58. The rdle that Hecate plays in this Hymn is as regards the 
development of the action, useless: this is justly observed by Puntoni, p. 5. 


Her introduction both here and 438 sq. is doubtless due to the formal con- 
E 2 
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secrated story as actually represented in the Mysteries, and here I will refer 
to the acute and subtle observations (p. 9) in which Puntoni shows how a con- 
secrated story may fetter a poet who puts it into literary form. Critics how- 
ever have not been willing to accept this negative view of Hecate, and have 
tried in this passage to emend or interpolate so as to make her offer practical 
advice to Demeter. The majority, following Hermann, assume an omission 
after 58 in which a reference to Helios should be contained; ‘I know nothing, 
but Helios will tell you’ :! again, dyyedéouca in 538 is objected to because no 
ayyedia is actually given ; therefore dyyt Oéovea, éyxovéovea are proposed. 

I will briefly state my own view. Hecate, for all that her introduction 
into the poem may be due to the myth, is given a certain #005 by the poet. 
She is an officious, well-meaning, nurse-like person, inefficacious, but eager 
to offer assistance: the dignified and serious Demeter ignores her entirely, 
Hecate now has an dyyed/a, news, to offer: she is one of the two beings who 
heard Kora’s first shriek: and this important information she comes to give. 
Her natural volubility however induces her to put the cart before the horse, 
and satisfy her own curiosity before giving her information concisely. ‘Oh 
Demeter, who has carried off Persephone? I heard the cry, but that’s all I 
know: you are certain to have the best and latest information.’ To which 
the daughter of Rheia vouchsafed no answer, but tacitly allowed her to go 
with her on the rest of her journey. 

To give this sense to v. 58 one must construe Aéyw S€ woe mavtTa vynpep- 
téa [eivac],1 say that to thee all things are immediately manifest [or, certain]. 
I think that there is no essential difficulty in so doing, though no doubt it 
may startle people familiar with the old view. Not the least advantage 
is that a genuine and indisputable value is put upon @«a—a word that has 
been a stumbling-block in most other interpretations. 

To object that Hecate only found Demeter on the ninth day is surely to 
introduce considerations entirely foreign to this sort of literature; on the 
other hand it is a real objection to the usual lacuna that it involves the 
situation of Demeter, a superior goddess, depending for counsel upon an 





inferior, Hecate. The objection that Hecate disappears from the moment of 


finding Helios till the return of Persephone is again false in such a context. 
If we are to reduce the poem to the conditions of an ordinary tale, the 
situation is that Demeter having vainly sought hither and thither for eight 
days, on the ninth betakes herself to the last resort of the Homeric world, 
the all-seeing Helios, safeguard alike of husbands and mothers, and on her 
way thither is met by the eager and unnecessary Hecate. 

I trust that these considerations may commend themselves to Signor 
Puntoni; I can hardly expect that they, or any other argument will avail to 
recall his dismemberment of the poem. On the construction és tes &p cf. 
vol. xv. p. 288, Dem. 119. 

70. xaradépxetas, 71 d6rwmev. The second person alone is possible and 
Ruhnken emended xatadépxeat, Grwmas. The source of the corruption is 





1 Eg. co 8 &ka Xéyou vnueptéa wavra | Hédsos ds mar’ epopa wal wavyr’ éraxove: (Hermann). 
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hardly an error of sense (as Hest. xxix. 3 vol. xv. p. 268), since here the 
subject is very close. One must look rather to a scribes-tendency to separate 
adjoining vowels, e.g. K 82 épyear epyetar, 115 veweonoear veweonoetat. 
Kartadéépxeat then having become xatadépxetar, dmwmas followed suit. 
Somewhat similarly Ap. 71 t&ns, dtiywjow in x (vol. xv., p. 269). 

64. aidecoal pe Ocav ov wep. This is Ludwich’s excellent conjecture 
(Neue Jahrb. f. Ph. 1879, p. 305) for Qéas tmep: the other conjectures, collected 
in Puntoni, are unsatisfying ; best in sense is Peerlkamp’s Oedv Oeos, but like 


.the Dutch school generally it leaves entirely out of account the evidence of 


the document. This is amply recognised by Ludwich; @caovaep gave Oeds 
brrep. 

85. audi Sé tepny | EA\Xayev ws Ta Tpa@ta Sudtprya Sacpods érdyOn. 
Tiny has been altered into tus and te~A#—unnecessarily it would seem, for 
the sense ‘about honour, he hath by lot even as the partition was made’ is 
very prosy. I would take audi as part of the following verb, whether é\Xayev 
or some other (for €\Aayev may have come from 87), and separated from it by 
tmesis : tyuzyv would then be the direct accusative, and audi possess the 
quasi-intensive sense ‘ fast, tight.’ For the order of the words cf. Hes. Opp. 
74 dpi S€ trv ye | “OApar xadrricopot otépov avOecw eciapivoicr. 

87. Tois wetavaierar (sic) ToV EAXayYe Kolpavos eivat. Puntoni ventures 
on one of his rare conjectures, wetavaceraecy ; it is, I am sorry to say, wholly 
unnecessary, and the difficulties raised as to this part of the poem are pure 
moonshine. The purely clerical correction of Voss petavavetdes should 
satisfy anyone. 

99. IlapOevio ppéati G0ev bdpevovto trodita. For the metre of dpéate 
cf. below, 101, wadraryevéi évariyxcos, and La Roche’s collection on 285. 
The difficulty that Puntoni (p. 85) feels at the dative is surely illusory; see 
later on Aphr. 173 éatn dpa kdoin. On Wolf's wap elm dpéate I have 
spoken above: I find unexpected assistance in Baumeister, whose words 
deserve all publicity. ‘Neque omnino critici diligentis esse videtur, vocem 
difficilem explicatu Ilap@evim pro corrupta vel interpolata habere.’ Si sic 
omnia. 

115. odd Sdpuoror | wirvas ; EvOa yuvaixes x.7.r. It being held as 
certain that this active form (Hes. Opp. 510 miAvd 3rd pers. sing.) cannot be 
used in a neuter sense, Voss’s 7iAvacat, supported among other forms in the 
Lexx. by widvarat, Ap. Rhod. iv. 592, and brodapvacat w 95 seems better 
than Hermann’s 7Avd, which rests only on & 99 @ te od wavtas | dayva 
a@0avadrovs and is graphically farther from wiAvads; the syllable as (as 
ériBnoec@ 332) was omitted doubtless from the effect of the hiatus. More 
or less parallel are Theognis, 1388, Sauvas 8 dvOparwv ruKwas dpévas, 
where Bergk reads déuvacat, Sauvas the reading of D on & 199, the variants 
meipa treipas h 459, Aristoph. Lg. 161, catayedas R for xatayedas. 

119. réxva dira: tives éote yuvaiav Onrvtepadwy M. By an iota Fontein 
healed this line. (Cf. Hermann’s correction mia péy’ al Ovntotor for péya 
O@vntoio, Hes. Theog. 592.) For the parenthetical use of aftures ef. vol. xv. 
p. 288, and Theoer. xxii. 54 yaipe Eeiv’, brig éoot. I should be inclined 
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to stop téxva pid’, altwes éote, yuvaixdv Ondutepawv ; Demeter does not 
know the girls’ names, and addresses them by such description as she can 
give: ‘dear children of women, whosoever ye be.’ 

122. 8a> éwot y’ dvoy’ éoti. Fontein’s Anw has been widely accepted 
and is retained by Puntoni. It provides for the metre, and the corruption is 
not unlike that of aééns for 467 oi Ap. 76. Still as Demeter is called Anew 
already in line 47 it seems better that here she should invent an epithet 
which was not one of her real names; her story is false, her name should be 
false also. But the matter is settled by Hesiod’s line, Opp. 356, d@>5 ayaOn, 
dpmat 8€ xaxyn, Oavarowo Sorevpa, where das is plainly an adjective. The 
linguistic connection between the Hymns and Hesiod is palpable, cf. the 
statistics in Francke’s dissertation quoted below ; the list of Oceanides, 418 sz¢. ; 
and Herm. 36, a literal parody of Opp. 365. The necessary pév was supplied 
by Brunck. 


125 sq. ot pev erretta 
vnt 007 Oopixovde xatéacxeOov, EvOa yuvaixes 
, ‘ > ¢ > / > \ \ > ‘ 
nteipov éréBnoav dornrées, HOE Kal avTol 
a . , 
Seimrvov émnptuvovto Tapa mpumvycta vos. 


It is a difficult question whether Hermann’s lacuna after 127 is 
necessary. On the whole I think we may see in the passage only a 
compression of the usual formula (A 432 ¢ 150, 547, 46 & 346 Apollonius i. 
1110) if we compare the general elliptical style of this Hymn; eg. here the 
other yuvaixes are first mentioned when they disembark, 317 &> éba@’ is said 
of Zeus while his actual words are not given, 446 sg. we have the remarkable 
construction vedoe Sé of Kovpyny x.t.r. where both verbs b7o fodov [iévac] 
and mapa pntpt [pévevv] are saved. 


137 ws é0édXovar Toxijes Ewe 8 ad’ oixte/pate Kovpat 
, / / / ‘\ 4, > 7 
mpoppovéws dira téxva Téwv pos Sopal’ ixwpat 
avépos O€ yuvatkos. 


Here on the other hand the MS. reading can hardly be construed, though 
Baum. and Puntoni print it. Odv«re/pate cannot by any stretch govern réwy ; 
Cobet’s éuot 8 adr elmate is mere patch-work, and Ruhnken’s téws 
improbable in the construction, apart from the lateness of such a use of the 
word. A lacuna therefore containing the idea ‘and tell me, seems wanted 
c.g. TOUTS b€ por cadéws VToOjKaTe Gppa TVOwpar (cf. 149); in this case 
apodpovéws which hardly suits of«re/pate would qualify b7oAjxcate. Besides 
the homoeoteleuton of my supposed wv@wpac it is possible that mpodpovéws 
and apodpwv had to do with the omission of a line. The omission of adv’ 
has been proposed, but the apparent .metrical difficulty of toxjes is in its 
favour. 

144, cal x Epya SiaOjoay yuvaixds. Voss’s SidacKnjoaye yvvaixas 
(Hes. Opp. 64 épya Si8acKfoat) is excellent in sense and not farther from 
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the MS., than the ascertained corruptions of M. Of the other suggestions 
Bothe’s ScaOpyjcaius (with yvvatxds) is perhaps the best, though dOpeiv 
(Herm. 29, 414) and its compounds do not seem to contain the sense of 
‘ oversee.’ 

157, cata mpwtictoy drwy. Ignarra’s dmwmis accepted by Voss is 
well refuted by Franke. Gemoll, whose conjecture I will not quote, returns 
to the charge. That superlatives occasionally take two terminations is a 
well-known fact, see Kiihner-Blass, i. p. 554, Anmerk., and rpwtictov omni 
is as well established as 6XowTatos ddu2 8 442. 

205. 1) 89 of nal Eresta peOvatepov eiiadev dpyais: ‘who, ic. Iambe, 
pleased her humour even afterward,’ that is Demeter continued to find relief 
in Iambe’s company. Biicheler’s dpy7 is not only prosaic, but incorrect, for 
Demeter’s mood altered considerably before long. Of Iambe, who was 
Demeter’s companion as long as she remained in Celeus’ house it would be 
just to say ‘she pleased her afterwards also, not merely for the moment. It 
is easy to understand that Voss’s evad’ éoprais did not find favour with 
Ruhnken. ’Opy7 is post-Homeric,! but it occurs in Hesiod and frequently in 
the next age, see the Lexx., and ef. for the sense of ‘mood, humour’ Tyrtaeus 
11, 8 6d 8 opyny edanr’ apyadéouv trod€uov, Simonides, Amorg. 7, 11, dopyjv & 
adXor’ adrXoinv Exet, 41 Ta’Ty wadtar’ Eoixe ToLavTH yuvy | dpyjv: Theognis, 
213, Kupve, dirovs kata wavtas ériotpede troikirov 400s | dpyhv cupployov 
jut Exaotos éxet, 215 Ilovdvrov dpyiv icxye wodvrdoxev x.7.r., 312 
yiwwoKkor opynv huvtw Exaotos éye, cl. 964, 1059, 1072, 1073. I find no 
difficulty in the double dative ; it is a clear case of the oyjwa Kal drov Kai 
épos, commoner no doubt with the accusative, but cf. @ 129 d/dou dé of Hvia 
xepoiv (Jelf). A 24 arr ovdx ’Atpeidn ’Ayaueuvori fvdave Ouye. cl. the 
variant. N 82 tiv oduv Oeds EuBare Puyo. Scut. 221 duorow Sé piv api. 


211 deEapévyn 8 coins Evexev morvTOTUia Snw 
Thor S€ pvOwn Hoye EvSwvos meTdverpa. 


Mr. Tyrrell justly objects to Voss’s éwé8n as a preposterous substitute 
for €vexev; even Baumeister considered it ‘paullo longius a litterarum 
ductibus recedentem.’ ‘Oodns évexev seems particularly sound, ‘to save the 
rite, that is primarily the @eyetév of 207 and secondly the ritual of the 
historical mysteries. The other expedient, Franke’s w/e for zroAv- is almost 
as violent, and the compound epithet is well-established, cf. Apollonius, i. 
1125, 1151, iv. 1069. Mr. Tyrrell’s own évéyeev for évexey is more than 
ingenious ; but why should we complicate the situation by making Demeter 
pour the «vxewy from one cup into another? She drank it simply; é7re, as 
the various other accounts of the story have it (and cf. Hippocr. Acut. 39 of 
dé xal xuxe@va ériov); any substitute for évexey must=éme, as Voss 
remarks. I am surprised, considering the soundness of the line that no one 





1 As xAevn (202) also. Useful lists of this De h. in Cer. Hom. comp. dict. aetate, Kiel, 
Hymn’s vocabulary are given by K. Francke, 1881. 
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(except now Puntoni, whose discussion pp. 60, 61 is correct though needlessly 
wordy), has made a lacuna, ¢.g. :— 


éxmev' 1) 5€ AaBovaa Sérras Oéto EvOev ceupe, 


or some other line sufficient to set up homoeoteleuton. 

227. Opéyrw Kod puv ora x«.t.r. Mr. Monro and Sig. Puntoni inde- 
pendently keep Opéyr@ and «od; the abruptness is not intolerable, and for the 
crasis see on v.12. Mr. Agar’s (Classical Review, 1896, Nov. p. 388) @peyréwev 
is no better than any of the other alterations, and his palaeography is illusory. 


228 sq. ov’ ap’ émnroina: Snryjcerat ovO vTroTamvor, 
olda yap avtitopov péya péptepov VAOTOMOLO 
olda & érndvains toAumTHmovos écOXov épvapov. 


Ruhnken’s éwyAvain in 228 seems certain, cl. Herm. 37. The conjectures 
for ddAoTopuoo introduce words which do not exist, and moreover give no 
satisfactory sense. In the Classical Review, 1895, February, p. 13, I suggested 
that darotapvor and broTopuovo the ‘under-cutter’ and the ‘ woodcutter’ were 
periphrases for €\muvs or cx@dn€, the worm, and that Demeter guaranteed 
Metaneira’s child against this malady. Cf. Aratus 959 oxo@drnxes | Ketvor 
Tovs Kadéovot peraivns évtepa yains, Hesiod’s depéorxos ‘snail,’ dvoareos 
‘cuttle, i8pis ‘ant,’ Theocr. xiii. 35 Bovtopoy ‘rush, and the epithets 
Boos vAropayoio, Hes. Op. 591, yecotouor pdpynxes, Apollonius, iv. 1453. 
The forms of the words izotapvor, avtiTomovo, DAoTOmo1o seem guaranteed 
by the jingle. “Avriropov, avtitéuvw etc. are known from other places 
(v. Lexx.) in the sense of ‘antidote, but avt/royov was chosen here doubt- 
less for the verbal antithesis to tXAoTouoro. ‘I know a counter-cutter to 
the woodcutter. dtaotdyvoy is the part., and must be so accented. 
Adjectives in -vds doubtless ran in the scribe’s head. For substantive and 
adjective cf. dudiupav (Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 243, 1). 

236. ov7 odv citov wv ov Onoduevos. Anyrjtnp. Hermann’s lacuna, 
and his supplement of ydAa@ jtpos to 236 are generally accepted, and are an 
excellent instance of the method. 

240. AdOpa pirwv yovéwr. AdOpa dirwv weathered Ruhnken and 
Hermann, and seems first to have roused the suspicion of Spitzner. Zeno- 
dotus at I’ 244 read é for fiAy, but I am disposed to think Napa or AdOpy 
éov too violent an alteration here, and much more so «piBda dirov. Is 
AdOpaé impossible? It is true that it occurs nowhere else but in a doubtful 
fragment of Euripides (1117 Dind. v. 28), but why may it not be formed on 
the analogy (perhaps false) of oiyy ciya, dud apa, kpuph xpida, diya diya, 
TpLyn Tpixa (Kiihner-Blass, ii. p. 306) ? 

258. pajxictov aaOns. The probability is certainly strong in favour of 
Voss’s vnxeotor, cf. Hes. Opp. 283, but I should like to feel certain that the 
writer did not intend pxijxirtov addoOns as a superlative of wéy’ ddoOn and 
ddoaato S€ péya. 


“~ 
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267. suvavéncova’. auvatovo’ Ignarra, Ilgen. The word must result 
ouo ne 
from ovvatno’, i.e. cvvaEno’ corrected; cf. 261 mouwjoaca=molaca, 422 
ao n 
axatdotn = axatn, 431 Speropévyn = Sperroper, and vol. xv. p. 263. a became 
av in obedience to a common law, ef. vol. xv. p. 289, and Herod. 11. 111 cvvav- 
Alcavtas for gvvadicavta. The meaning of 265—267 is not likely, failing 
new materials, to be satisfactorily made out; Matthiae’s alteration of év 
arrAnAoLot into ’APnvatoro. will be admitted to merely heighten the 


confusion. 


9 > , cal wv \ , , 
269 ddavatots Ovntotow dverap Kal yappa TéTUKTAL. 


The line as it stands labours under two defects: (1) the absence of 
copula or other connection between d@avdrois and @vytoiow, (2) hyper- 
metry, unless dverap be read as a dissyllable. The former difficulty has been 
met in two ways: (a) by altering a@avdtois to ad@avarwy (Stoll); this 
allows the genitive to depend on péyioror of the line before, but it gives but 
a mediocre sense. Demeter’s magnificent boast that she is the help and joy 
of gods and men, Olympus and earth (as the Hymn proves) equally dependent 
on her, is watered down to the undignified contention that she is the most 
useful divinity to men. (b) @yntoiow is altered to @vytois 7’, and this I 
incline to accept, both for the sake of the sense, and as being a far slighter 
palaeographical change than the alteration of dative to genitive. 

“Ovecap remains, With @vntois 7 preceding we have to scan it VV _; 
whether this is best done by leaving dvevap tel quel, or by writing it dveap 
(Ilgen’s proposal), is a matter perhaps best left to etymologists. In the 
Oxford text Mr. D. B. Monro, following Schulze, Quaestiones Epicae, p. 228, 
wrote éveap, and in this I should acquiesce. 

Two attempts to give dveap its natural full value of J ~_ _, viz. Mr. 
Tyrrell’s dvecap kappa tétv«tac and Mr. Agar’s évevap Kai mod ydpya, have 
raised an interesting controversy upon the legitimacy of the lengthening of 
the 4th thesis by position in the Classical Review for Dec. 1896, Feb. and 
April, 1897. The question it is evident does not arise directly if @yntois 7’ 
be accepted, and so far as these two emendations are concerned the evidence 
is not sufficiently strong to rule them out. The examples given by Mr. Platt 
from Hesiod alone (/.c. April, 1597, p. 154) amply cover them, and between 
the greater Hymns and Hesiod there is, as I have noticed on v. 122, con- 
siderable connection. As it is maintained that this lengthening of the 4th 
thesis is totally absent from post-Homeric writers, [ may quote Matro, 35, 
i) worn ixObs otca TO NevKov Kai pédravy olde. For the rest Mr. Tyrrell’s 
«appa, though ingenious and explicable palaeographically, is an improbable 
substitute for the familiar ydpywa; Mr. Agar’s hemistich does not require 
consideration. 

279. EavOai Sé xopar xatevyvobev wpovs. Ruhnken substituted the 
singular, which no doubt is correct, and is followed by Biicheler and Gemoll. 
The latter however quotes a remark from Franke that to the writer of the 
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hymn xatevyvobev may have seemed a plural ; with this I entirely agree, and 
would refer to v. 351. 

289. ’EXoveor is not ‘impossible’ (Gemoll) but only a false formation. 
Cf. Smyth, Jonic Dialect, p. 535. Somewhat similarly Apoll. 120, the scribes 
give us the unmetrical Aodov. The washing was not unnecessary, as Ludwich 
(NV. J. f. Ph. 1879 p. 307) thinks; the child must have been covered with 
wood-ash. The sisters only performed Demeter’s usual functions. 

296. modvreipova Aaov. IloAvme/pova again is a false-epic formation ; 
as dteipwy = boundless, zroAvme/pwy = many-bounded, wide. (So Voss). 
IloAvrdpova which Gemoll prints lacks any probability. 

328. tywds @ as x @OédorTO pet AOavdtoow édécOar. *EOEéXotTO 
survived Ruhnken and Ilgen, but moved the just indignation of Hermann, 
who substituted «ev €XorTo, and Oeotcr at the end of the line from 444, This 
arrangement though since accepted is by no means binding; €@éAovro may be 
more naturally explained as having supplanted an original Borate, A 319 
for 5%) Boreas Lz, 15) 99 Ven. Vat.., Mg have 8%) é@érec ; on €Borovto a 234 
BoreoGe m 387 there is no such gloss. ’E@éXo:to then may result from 


e0€A01 
xe BorotTo. 
337. dro Cohou nepoevtos. As Voss pointed out, bd is the preposition 


in the same phrase ¢ 56 Hes. Theog. 653, but it does not seem therefore 
obligatory here. Where a change is so slight it is more prudent to hold to 
the tradition. Hes. Theog. 652, 659, the MSS. vary between ard and vzro: i. 
669 vo without variant. 


344 HO €m aTAHTODV 
Epyots Ocav paxdpwv pnticeto Bovry. 


In face of 78° és’ dtAHT@v I must confess to being helpless: the metre as 
well as the sense of ém’ adtAjTwv defy explanation ; probably in ém’ atAyjToev 
we have one of M.’s characteristic corruptions, but in the absence of another 
source it is hopeless to expect one conjecture to outweigh another. The 
earlier attempts are collected by Ilgen.1 In the next line however we may 
see some light; the line is unmetrical, and as @eovs in 325 has caused the 
loss of U_, so here the same synizesis has removed VU ~; in 325 Valckeniar 
restored matyp, here after waxdpwy insert otvyepov, yaderrov or a similar 
word ; ‘she was devising in her mind an evil thing against the deeds of the 
blessed Gods.’ The ingenuity of Ignarra’s épyucOeioa for épyors Oewy deserves 
recognition. As to the reference in #8 (so corrected out of 76’) I incline 
against Matthiae and Baum., to give it to Demeter, cl. v.27. Persephone’s 
innocent character was not given to revenge. 

349. épéBevodr. This spelling is the vulgate at I 572 where however 
the MSS. La, vy 155 19: 9 VED-1 = g 9 Vat-., M, , Mc. P Pa Mo corr. have 





1 Tgnarra’s dmornAod is one of the best. To yap atAntwyv | uduov breprpopuyav, which how- 
the exx. of rA short in the commentators I add ever Hauvette rightly considers late. 
the epigram ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. @ovpiot : Tay 
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épéBerdu; Hes. Theog. 669 only ‘ V,’ has épéBeode. With Franke I have 
restored the correct form. 

351 aavceev. I have little doubt that this word is original. A 
correction such as 7ravoait’> ere or Hermann’s Aj£eve would be easy, but 
such a method ends by divesting documents of their linguistic value: cf. v. 
279 above, and Aphr. 280 (vol. xv. p. 298). The writer may have justified 
himself by the epic examples usually quoted, Hes. Scut. 449 wade payns, 
5 659 pvnortipes (as) & auvdius KadOtcav Kat radcav aéOdwv, where the MS. 
evidence is all but entirely in favour of the nominative. 

366. axjonoba. The earlier editors kept this form, the later follow 
* Hermann (quoted from Franke) in reading oxjoec0a. It is safer to leave 
what the MS. gives us. Cf. in general Bergk’s note on Sappho fr. 21 (P. L. G. 
ed. 4, vol. iii, p. 96). 


371 avtap Oy’ avdtos 
pons KoxKov axe hayeiv wedundéa AaOpH 
api & vwpjnoas. 


These words have tortured and been tortured by every interpreter since 
Ruhnken confessed his ignorance. The use of the word v@pday is well put 
out in Voss’s long note, but his conclusion that vayjcas here = rpocayayopuevos 
‘drawing her to him’ is singularly inconsistent. The word as we know it has 
two senses; (1) to distribute (2) to handle, whether literally, the bow, etc., or 
figuratively, of the mind, to ‘turn over, examine.’ The sense of distribution, 
with or without the alteration of duis for audi é is proposed by Santon, 
Hermann, Franke, and acquiesced in by Baum. and Gemoll. The Greek is 
possible, but the interpretation introduces an idea quite foreign to the story, 
that Hades shared the pomegranate with her. We have further a view 
dating from Matthiae and which is suggested by Liddell and Scott and 
apparently approved by Prof. Tyrrell (/. c. p. 39) that vwpnoas is absolute, 
and = vamtyvas. This rests upon Herod. iv. 128 vwpuedvtes odv cita avatpeo- 
pévous Tovs Aapedov. When Plato, Cratylus, 411 D, says e¢ 5¢ Bovrer 4 yvoOun 
mavtaTact Snroi yovns oKéyrw Kal vounow TO yap vouay Kal oKoreiv 
tavtov, he means by oxomeiy ‘search, turn over, in the primary sense of 
vepav. A third view assumes a tyors, and that the verb dudiopav 
(Aeschyl. fr. 297, Nauck) = surround, clasp. The word would suit a nurse 
‘handling’ a baby, but hardly applies to a grown-up woman. 

For myself I can only explain vayjocas as governing KoxKov or pownjy ; 
‘handling it about her.’ Aidoneus no sooner receives the news of the will of 
Zeus, than he thinks of the pomegranate which will serve his end (and 
‘smiles with his eyebrows’; Wegener followed by Gemoll is plainly wrong in 
putting Persephone’s eating the pips into the past, for why should the 
circumstance be mentioned here ?); Persephone jumps up in a transport, 
while he, ‘ handling’ (ze. stealthily reaching for it and opening it) a pome- 
granate ‘about,’ that is virtually behind, ‘ her, privily,’ gives her a few pips to 
eat. Ad@py again is of course [lepaedovns, so as not to rouse her suspicion, 





— 
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not ‘Eppyaiao, who had no personal interest in the ménage. Puntoni’s 
discussion (p. 40, 41) is interesting and clear, but goes off into the vague as 
soon as it leaves the actual interpretation of vwwav. Persephone’s account of 
the incident (411 sq.) is naturally and properly different to that given here. 
Actually, in her exaltation, she paid no attention to the pomegranate pip: 
questioned by Demeter she remembers that Aides did put it into her mouth, 
and not at her wish ; but there was no sort of struggle. Any other criticism 
is forensic and inapplicable. 

386. Ruhnken’s objection to the propriety of comparing Demeter to a 
pawvas is a lapse of perception commoner in other critics. His contemporaries 
quoted X 460 of Andromache. 

399. ef 6¢ wraca. I may be allowed to point out the superiority of Mr. 
Goodwin’s tt wdoaao over the vulgate § éardow, inasmuch as it takes account 
of the tr in wraéca. How does Puntoni get his 4 8 tor waduv adtis iodo’ out 
of the line? It is a curious but of course perfectly natural circumstance that 
in this damaged passage the perfect MS. had several gross corruptions. I see 
no reason, with Dr. O. Crusius (Literarisches Centralblatt, 1895, 5 Januar, p. 21) 
to plead for the retention of maopévyn v. 393. 

404. Ruhnken is evidently right in supposing an omission here; a 
question is required for the answer at 415. Supply as Hermann dé£ov & 
dams HAGEs Uo Copov nepoevta, or perhaps eiwé 5€ as o Hptakev Vv. £. 7. 
The homoeoteleuton with 403 explains the omission. 

412. adtap éya@v avopovo’ bo yappatos. Apparently the first particle 
(which would naturally be #70c) has been superseded by the second, as } 208 
avtap ’Ayirrevds @pto Silpiros’ audi 8 ’APjvyn several MSS. have avrap 
"A@nvn. At the end of the line 6 AdOp7n is certain, as Mr. Goodwin’s note 
shows, and the propriety of the adverb cannot be a moment in doubt. 

419 sg. The names of the Oceanids agree in the main with Hesiod’s 
catalogue, 7’heog. 349 sq. Hesiod names 41, of whom the Hymn-writer has 
16, and adds of his own Leucippe, Phaeno, Melite, Iache, Rhodope. The 
passage has this interest among others, that it supplies an authority to which 
to compare this part of the Hymn, otherwise dependent entirely on our 
fourteenth-century scribe. Tadrafavpn for yada€avpy is trivial, but poeca for 
podeca, unroBoorn for wndr9OBoors, dxataoty for axaoryn are remarkable, and 
illustrate the result of solitary tradition. There are many fifteenth century 
MSS. of the Theogony, but the possibility of comparison and the existence of 
an external standard, has prevented these graphical corruptions. The text of 
Pausanias also, who, iv. 30, 4, quotes 417-420, seems to be correct. This 
evidence confirms the conclusion (vol. xv. p. 307) that the Hymn to Demeter 
was lost at a very early period from the z corpus and that M was reproduced 
for centuries without contact with z. On the other hand the name ypuanis 
in 422 has been thought the original of the corruptions xpuoln, xpnonis, 
xpuvonis, etc. Hes. Theog. 359. Pallas and Artemis (425) are companions of 
Persephone in all versions of the legend: in Claudian they even show fight. 
That they are mentioned last is surely a trivial objection ; the writer could 
hardly have mixed them with the Oceanidae, and the tail of a procession 
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is under certain circumstances more honorific than the head. Puntoni, p. 96, 
retains the line. 

429, vapxiccov @ dv pve’ domep KpoKov evpeia yOav. The substitu- 
tions for damep xpoxor are all extremely violent: I need only mention Voss’s 
vmetpoyov, commonly received, and Hermann’s addy ddrov! I agree entirely 
with Ilgen’s second thoughts, that @omep xpoxoy means not ‘as also the 
crocus, in which sense Ruhnken seems to have taken it, but ‘as abundantly 
as the crocus.’ The narcissus which tempted Persephone was no ordinary 
flower ; it was designed as a d0X0s, and had a hundred flowers on one stalk, 
a marvel to Gods and men (8 sq.). Persephone illustrates this extraordinary 
abundance by saying ‘it grew like a crocus.’ In our ignorance of where the 
Nuoniov mediov was, it would be rash to commit oneself to a definite botanical 
statement, but in Italy, and therefore probably in other Mediterranean 
countries, the narcissus is abundant only locally in damp places. (Anth. Pal. 
v. 143 Oadree 5€ PirouBpos | vapxiooos). The crocus on the other hand 
covers the driest hillsides, and the mention of olives v. 23 is enough to give 
this character to the field where Persephone was picking flowers. 

438, ynOdcvvar 58 Séyovto tap’ addrjrAwv édidovT0. TnOoadvas and 
éd.dov te Ruhnken, but yndoovyv—in the plural is always adjectival in 
Homer, and the phrase ynOocvvas déyeor@at xai Sidovac is somewhat strange, 
even with Ruhnken’s parallel v. 8. Perhaps a line has fallen out to this 
effect, wi00v tay ba’ Exadatn érroinaay 7 éraborv Te. Cf. dds 5é Sienv nai 
dé£o0 Herm. 312, and the similar expression, though in another sense, v. 217 
kal xarerrov tep eovta Sex@opeba pdOov ’Ayatoi. 

441. é« Tod is abrupt, but it has not roused any commentator’s suspicion. 

443. iv pntépa xvavoremrov. Fontein’s Anuyjtepa for iy pnrépa is 
attractive and has commanded universal acceptance. I am not sure however 
if it is indispensable : jv wnrépa obviously in itself has much force (Rhea, 
Hes. Theog. 454, was mother to both Zeus and Demeter), and as to the 
construction, in the terse style of this hymn adrds can be supplied to aféuevac 
easily out of rats, and a nominative to €do:To from the general sense. 

446 sq. I have noticed this extraordinarily pregnant construction above 
v. 126. Hermann originally made a lacuna after 448 (in which Biicheler 
follows him), Voss conjectured vetoOax for vedoe ‘quod’ says Baumeister in 
one of his rare judicial moments ‘fidem prope excedit.’ 

452 sq. I apply Baumeister’s words to Gemoll’s astonishing pronounce- 
ment on this passage ‘Die Verse sind verdorben.’ On the contrary every- 
thing is in perfect order and éenAov which Ruhnken, with the occasional 
aberration of a great man, condemned is an epithet peculiarly applicable to 
the idle and resting earth; the same idea of profitless waste is conveyed in 
Apollonius’ fine lines, iv. 1245 s9., 

of & amo vnds Gpovear, ayos & &dev eicopdwvtas 
népa Kal pweydras vata xOoves Hépt ica 

Tnrov Urepteivovta Sinverés’ ovSé TL’ apdpuov 

ov TOTOV ovK aTravevOe KaTHYVYAccaYTO BoTHpwY 
avdov, evKHArN@ 5é KaTElyeTO TaYTA yahHvy. 
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454 sq. The picture is consistent though elliptical. The field is suddenly 
to bloom with long ears [blades with ears], and then (apa) on the ground the 
fat furrows are to be heavy with ears [7.e. the ears are to be cut and falling on 
the ground cover the furrows] and other corn is to be being bound up in 
sheaves. So Franke. There are two times of year, the growing time and 
the harvest, and the harvest has two moments, reaping and binding into 
sheaves, These two moments are the same as in } 552. 


Spaypata 8 adda pet’ Gypov érntpiua rimtov épale [= réto] 
ara 8 apaddoderhpes ev éAredavoicr SéovT0, 


a place which and, with Gemoll’s leave, not Hes. Scut. 288 sg. was the 
hymn-writer’s model. Cf. Pseudophocylid. 165, owmér’ dpovpar—Arjia Kewpa- 
preva kaprav BplOwow ddrwds. Hes. Opp. 473. 

474 sq. Of the variants in Pausanias, ii. 14, 3, dee appears from Mr. 
Goodwin’s collation to have been the original in M; the sixteenth century 
corrector gave elze. The explicit statement in Paus. that Homer mentioned 
the daughters of Celeus, Diogeneia, Pammerope and Saisara, led Ruhnken 
to suspect a lacuna after 477, which Voss filled with the two lines. My con- 
tribution would be Tlappepérry nai Laicapa nai Acoyeveia, and the resem- 
blance of the last word to AvoxXe? would account for the omission. I do not 
however guarantee the quantity of Xavaapa. Apnopoodvny has been unani- 
mously preferred to ypyopocvvny ; the change from X to A is slight (ef. vol. 
xv. p. 143), but it is not certain that ypnop. is to be rejected, especially as 
Spnopoctyy is itself an dmra€ XNeyouevov. The Lexx. quote Herod. ix. 33, 
xpnopocvvns wetéecay, which might be interpreted to support M’s reading. 

479. dyée is still unsettled, but there is the stronger reason for leaving 
the word unaltered till itis. The meaning required is surely ‘divulge, reveal.’ 
Mr. Agar’s xoety is not likely. He revives in 478 Ruhnken’s rapef&éuev, which 
certainly gives a good sense, but if adyéerv means ‘give out’ is hardly wanted. 

490. ’AXX’ ay’ (Ruhnken) seems the simplest correction for adda 80-; 
ay’ or aye has often produced small confusions, eg. H 299 EH 314 (8€ 9). 
In 494 Voss’s éwdfeuv is easy for é7rafe; the infinitive as imperative is often 
corrected in Homeric MSS., ¢.g. ® 217 péfe péCecv. 


THomas W. ALLEN. 
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ON SOME ANTIQUITIES OF THE MYCENAEAN AGE RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


[PuaTe IIT.] 


THE present paper is intended as a brief summary of acquisitions of the 
British Museum during the past ten years or so, which may be assigned to 
the Mycenaean period, and which have not as yet been published. The 
results of the Museum excavations at Curium and Salamis (Cyprus) in 
1895-6 are not included, being reserved for publication elsewhere, and the 
gold treasure acquired in 1892 has been fully described by Mr, Arthur 
Evans in the Journal, vol. xiii. p. 195 ff. In the case of the vases the terminus 
_ post quem is afforded by the publication of Furtwaengler and Loeschcke’s 
Mykenische Vasen in 1886; for the gems, by the issue of the Museum 
Catalogue in 1888. 

The most convenient classification for a description of this kind is 
perhaps a geographical one, but as in some cases the provenience of the 
objects is unknown or indefinite, I have thought it better to group them 
under the heading of material, with a geographical sub-classification, so far 
as such is practicable. 


I.—GoLp OBJECTS. 


Cyprus. Two fibulae from Moni near Amathus (Figs. 1,2). These are of a 
type not usually associated with Bronze-Age tombs in Cyprus, but rather with 





Fie. 1. Fie. 2. 


those of the 7th-6th centuries B.c. (see O.-Richter, Kypros, the Bible, and Homer, 
pp. 355, 466, and Athen. Mittheil. xii. 1886, p. 19; other examples from the 
Brit. Mus. excavations at Amathus and Curium, 1894-5). But although no 
evidence on this point has reached the Museum, I am inclined to think that 
they may have come from a Bronze-Age tomb, for two reasons: (1) that 
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together with them was acquired a seal of undoubted Mycenaean character, 
which is described below; (2) that a fragmentary bronze fibula of the same 
shape was found in a tomb with Mycenaean vases and gems at Curium in 
1895. This tomb no doubt belongs to the latter end of the Mycenaean 
period, but all the other objects contained in it were purely Mycenaean. 
There is however much presumptive evidence to be drawn from recent 
excavations that the Mycenaean civilisation lingered on in Cyprus for many 
years after it had disappeared from other parts of the Greek world, and there 
need therefore be no cause for surprise that fibulae of this type should be 
associated with ‘ Bronze-Age’ tombs. Mr. Arthur Evans (Journal, xiii. p. 223, 
note 52) records the finding of two gold fibulae at Paphos in 1888, together 
with a ‘sub-Mycenaean’ pseudamphora. These are now in the Ashmolean 
Museum (Nos. 1197, 1198), and resemble in shape the examples from Moni. 
A similar fibula, again, was found by Mr. Paton in his excavations at Assarlik 
in Caria (Journal, viii. p. 74, fig. 17), and is attributed by him to the transition 
period between the Mycenaean and Geometrical styles; this would accord 
very well with the evidence of our examples from Cyprus. 


II.— Bronze. 


1. Suria or Saria, an island north of Karpathos, supposed to be the 
ancient Nisyros. From this site come three bronze implements presented by 
Mr. W. R. Paton in 1889. The first (Fig. 3) is a knife of a common Bronze- 
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Age type (length 17:2 cm.), the handle of which is lost, but there remain 
three rivets at the broad end by which it was attached.'!| The second object 
(Fig. 4) may be described as a chisel, and is also of a form familiar in the 
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Bronze-Age ;* similar chisels have been found in Kythnos, and there are two 
specimens in the Prehistoric Saloon of the Brit. Mus. from that island.* 





1 For similar knife-blades from Ialysos, see Britain, p. 165 ff. 
P.-L. Myken. Vasen, Pl. D., nos. 18 and 19. 3 Proc, Soc. Ant. 2nd Ser.iii. p. 437. 
2 Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of Gt. 
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The form is that of a narrow bar of metal brought to an edge at one end and 
left blunt at the other to receive the blows of the hammer or mallet, like the 
ordinary chisel of the modern stone-mason or mechanic. One such chisel 
Sir J. Evans gives as found at Plymstock in Devonshire ; others are known 
from Hungary, Switzerland, and Hissarlik.! The third is a flat celt, length 
19 cm.,? nearly oblong in shape, with slightly convex edge, and narrowing 
towards the head, where is a diamond-shaped opening through which passed a 
rivet for fixing it in the handle. This variety of celt is also represented in 
the Ethnographical Department of the British Museum by one found in 
Kythnos and illustrated in Proc. Soc, Ant, 2nd Ser. iii, p. 437. Sir J. Evans 
distinguishes four types of celt: (1) the flat oblong or axe-head-shaped celt, 
associated with the Bronze-Age in Southern Europe; (2) the flanged celt, i.e. 
with a projecting ledge to each of the long sides; (3) the winged celt or palstave, 
ze. with short high flanges and a stop-ridge across the middle to prevent the 
blade from being driven too far into the head; (4) the sockefed celt, with a 
hole for insertion of a wooden handle. The three latter classes are associated 
with the Iron-Age in classical countries. 

2. Aegina. A bronze knife, length 26°4 cm., in two pieces. The blade 
is of unusual size and resembles in form the xom/s which is frequently repre- 
sented on later vase-paintings. The handle has probably been covered on 
either side with a piece of ivory, and was joined to the blade by a series of 
rivets, some of which still remain. The bronze is in bad condition, being 
much corroded. It was probably found together with the marble pyxis and 
the four Mycenaean vases mentioned below. <A knife of the same shape, but 
with the blade and handle in one piece, is given in F.-L. Myken. Vasen, pl. D, 
fig. 17. 


ITT.—MARBLE. 


Aegina, A pyxis (Fig. 5) with cover on which is a knob; round the 
cover, a design of heart-shaped leaves; round the side, a band of chevrons. 
Ht. 13°5 cm.; diam. 19cm. <A stone pyxis, but of a different (spheroidal) 
shape, with elaborate decoration, is given in "Ed. ’Apy. 1888, pl. 7, 1, as found 
in a tomb at Mycenae. 


IV.—ENGRAVED GEMS. 


1. Cyprus. A hemispherical seal of rock-crystal (Plate III. 1, and 
fig. 6) set in a gold swivel, found at Moni near Amathus and acquired with 
the two fibulae described above. On the base of the seal is an engraved 
design composed of an animal with circular body and six legs, which may be 
intended to represent a sea-urchin, between two trees with stiff branches ; 


1 Schliemann, 7'roy and its Remains, p. 332. Catalogue of Bronzes. 
2 Length 15°8 em. An illustration of this 3 An illustration of this object will be given 
g J g 
celt will be given in the forthcoming Museum _ in the forthcoming Catalogue of Bronzes, 
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above is a tunny-fish. The swivel is formed of a double piece of gold wire 
passed through a hole at the base of the seal, the two ends of which are 
twisted together above and end off in a loop for attachment. The hole 
through the seal is lined with gold, and there is a ring of gold round the 


base. 


thas uit 





The Mycenaean character of this seal is clearly shown by the design on 
the base, both in style and subject. The work is careful, but the trees are of 
a very conventional type. The tunny-fish is of course a common object on 
Mycenaean gems, and the sea-urchin (if that be the creature intended) is 
another instance of the fondness of these people for marine objects. 





These are the first examples of the Mycenaean period that have 
come from the site of Moni. It is about six miles from 
another early site, that of Mari, which appears to be of considerable 
extent, as Mycenaean remains have appeared in several villages of the neigh- 
bourhood. Until two years ago no extensive Bronze-Age necropoleis were 
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known on the south coast of the island, but since the unexpected and im- 
portant discoveries at Curium, to say nothing of those at Salamis, it is 
impossible to say where Mycenaean remains may turn up in Cyprus. 

2. Crete. Our knowledge of Island-gems has been increased by many 
accessions of late years, but no district has been more generous in this respect 
than the island of Crete. Mr. Arthur Evans’ discoveries need no further 
reference here, and it may suffice to say that it was largely the richness of 
Crete in Island-gems that led Milchhoefer! to regard the island as the centre 
of Mycenaean civilisation. The British Museum has indeed only acquired one 
gem during the past ten years from Crete, but it may be fairly said that it is 
one of the finest existing examples, and may well be compared with the 
basalt scaraboid from Curium ? or the gem illustrated on p. 81 of Milchhoefer’s 
work. It is an agate chalcedony (Plate III. fig. 2) of a colour varying from 
rich brown to pale yellow, and measures 2°3 cm. in diameter. The design 
consists of a bull walking to the right, guided by a man who stands on the 
further side of it and holds a cord in both hands which is fastened round 
the bull’s horns. The figure of the man forms a curious contrast to that of 
the bull, with its rudely-drawn features and pinched-in waist, which gives a 
triangular form to the upper part of the body. He appears to wear a loin- 
cloth wrapped round his waist. The anatomy of the legs is well rendered, 
and the arms fairly so, but the head is as usual quite incorrectly portrayed, 
though free from any Oriental conventionality. 

This gem naturally recalls to our mind the Vaphio cups, with their life- 

like bulls and vivid naturalism, the most perfect production of this phase of 
Mycenaean art. And here I must express myself as fully in accordance with 
the views put forward by Mr. Arthur Evans (Jowrnal, xiii, p. 220), with 
reference to the entire absence of Oriental influence, not only on the Vaphio 
cup but on the Island-gems of all kinds. Whatever theories we may hold of 
the date of the Mycenaean civilisation, or of the origin of the nation to whom 
it helongs, it cannot be denied that on a large class of objects no outside 
influences can be traced, and that whether we term them ‘Greek’ or not, they 
can only be products of some indigenous fabric, the sphere of which is confined 
to the Greek islands and the Peloponnese. To quote Mr. Evans’ words: ‘In 
spite of every effort to bring it ready-made from Northern Syria or elsewhere, 
Mycenaean art has an obstinate way of clinging to the mainland and islands 
of Greece .. . . The noble representation of the bull-catching on the Vaphio 
cups, which we are asked to regard as of Syrian manufacture, cannot be 
separated from the fine animal figures, some representing parallel subjects, on 
the contemporary lentoid gems. But, unfortunately, amongst the many gems 
found on the Syrian coast and the neighbouring tracts of Asia Minor, this 
Mycenaean class is conspicuous by its absence, and the animal representations 
by their coarseness. On the other hand, the inexhaustible source of the 
gems which reproduce the Vaphio style in glyptic art is Greece and its islands, 
in a principal degree Crete and the Peloponnese.’ 


1 Anfdnge der Kunst, p. 125 ff. 2 Times, 6 Jan., 1896, 
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3. Calymna. A haematite or basalt lenticular gem (Plate III. 3), 
2 cm. in diameter, with a very rudely executed Cretan goat standing to the 
left with its head thrown back over its shoulder. In the field are two 
branches. This gem was presented by Mr. W. R. Paton in 1889, together 
with the vase A 296, to be described below, and three terra-cotta whorls of 
the common Bronze-Age type (frequently found at Hissarlik and in Cyprus), 
all being from Calymna. 

4, Melos. No less than Crete this island has been a fruitful source of 
Mycenaean gems, although here again we have only one example to discuss 
among the recent acquisitions. This is a small lenticular sea-green steatite 
(Plate III. fig. 4), 1:8 em. in diameter, engraved with a cuttle-fish, above 
which is a tunny-fish to the right. The workmanship is somewhat inferior, 
as if the soft nature of the stone had tempted the graver to careless work, 
whereas the best work is often seen on the harder materials which called 
forth the best energies of the craftsman, like the example from Crete just 
described. The lines are lightly cut and ill-defined, while the tentacles of 
the cuttle-fish are merely indicated by a succession of shallow drilled holes. 

5. Hydra. <A carnelian glandular gem (Plate III. 5), 2 cm. in 
length, the surface partly striated with white. This gem bears a design of 
peculiar interest, as belonging to a class discussed by Milchhoefer! and <A. B. 
Cook,’ with reference to animal-worship in the Mycenaean age. In the centre 
stands a figure to right wearing a horse’s skin over the head and body which 
is tied in at the waist and hangs down to the feet behind ; a ridge of upright 
hair extends all down the back. On either side of this figure is a man with 
whom he appears to be conversing; their hands are raised with animated 
gestures, and each wears the dvafmpa or loin-cloth characteristic of the 
period. The work is very ¢areful, and the figures of the men closely re- 
semble that on the gem from Crete (supra). 

As to the interpretation of this subject, it may be taken in conjunction 
with the representations figured by Milchhoefer and Cook (doce. citt.), which 
are all very similar. Both agree in regarding the figures as evidence of a 
horse-cult, but differ slightly in their exposition. The cult is that of the 
Chthonian horse as described by Pausanias in connection with Phigaleia 
(where one of the other gems with similar subject was actually found). The 
figure in the horse’s skin denotes a worshipper, a common feature of ancient 
cults, for which it is only necessary to quote the instance of the dp«tou or 
maidens who went in bear-skins in the processions in honour of Artemis 
Brauronia. The exact signification of the scene before us is not easy to 
indicate; but possibly it is intended like the others to imply the subjugation 
of the death-deity by a mortal, according to Mr. Cook’s interpretation (speak- 
ing of a coin of Nicaea): ‘We have here a collateral relic of the Phigaleian 
rite, in which men dressed in horse’s skins and furnished forth with the 
emblems of death were overpowered by the celebrant—the purpose of the 
performance being to secure by mimetic magic immunity from danger. 


1 Anfainge der Kunst, p. 54 ff. 2 Journal, xiv. p. 81 ff. 
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M. Pottier (Cat. des Vases Ant. du Lowvre, i. p. 190) casts doubts on Mr. Cook’s 
theories on the ground that they imply a too highly-developed system of 
religion for the period. It is however impossible to believe that these 
peculiar figures with their ceremonial garb had no significance, religious or 
otherwise, and were merely products of artistic fancy. 

6. Sparta. Rock-crystal lenticular gem (Plate III. 6), 2°2 em. in 
diameter. On it is engraved a Cretan goat to left, with head twisted back 
over its left shoulder; in the two vacant spaces in the field are two crosses, 
which may possibly be characters like those of the Cretan script, but are more 
probably of a merely decorative character, and due to a horror vacui.! On 
the left of the scene is an upright object, probably intended for a tree-stem. 
Except for the joints of the legs, the eye, and the nostril, the drill has not 
been employed. The ingenuity with which the animal’s limbs and horns are 
disposed to fill up the space is worth noting; but the design is of no great 
merit. 

7. Galaxidi. A small steatite lenticular gem (Plate III. 7) ofa dull 
green colour, 1°6 cm. in diameter. The design consists of a stork to r., with 
addorsed wings, holding an eel by the middle in its beak; above is a dolphin 
to the right. The wings of the stork are treated in the usual manner, by a 
row of deep parallel vertical lines. 

8. Mycenac. An amethyst in the form of a crouching lion (Fig. 7), 
the head resting on the fore-paws, the body curled round. Length 1°5 em. 





Fie. 7. 


The under side is flat, with a characteristic spiral pattern (Plate III. 8). 
The style is naturalistic, but the proportions are too thin, and the whole 
effect is meagre. Amethyst is a somewhat rare material for gems of My- 
cenaean Age. 

9. Calabria. Mycenaean antiquities from Italy though rare are not 
quite unknown. Furtwaengler and Loeschcke (p. 48) give some examples of 
pottery from various sites, but no ‘island-gems’ have been hitherto recorded. 
The example about to be described (Plate III. 9) is a lenticular sard (2), 
of a reddish-pink colour, with bands of greasy white, 2°5 cm. in diameter. 
The design consists of a deer to right with head bent round towards a fawn 
which she is suckling. The fawn approximately fills the space below the 
deer. In the field above is a dog extended at full length to the left. The 
drill is largely employed for the legs of the deer and fawn. 





1 Journal, xiv. p. 272. 
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GEMS OF UNCERTAIN PROVENIENCE. 


10. A small dise of sea-green steatite (Plate III. 10), acquired in 
Athens, and said to be from Amorgos, 1*1 cm. in diameter. On it is engraved 
a man on horseback to right, holding the bridle in his left hand, and_bran- 
dishing a club or short spear in his right. In front of the horse is a bird 
with head thrown back. The work is rather inferior, the forms being very 
thin and angular. 

11. A circular steatite gem (Plate III. 11) engraved on both sides, 
acquired in Athens, but the place where it was found is unknown; diameter 
2 cm. On the obverse is a bearded man running to the right and looking 
back; his attitude is that of the ‘Knielaufschema’ so familiar on archaic 
vases. The design is somewhat obscure, but he appears to brandish a sword 
in the right hand over his head, while his other hand is held up ina menacing 
fashion, In the field on the left is a tree. On the reverse is a Pegasos to 
right, with recurved wings; below, a bough with long sharp leaves. Only 
two of his legs are indicated. 

12. A haematite lenticular gem (Plate IIT. 12) of a metallic indigo 
colour, 2°3 cm. in diameter. This gem has already been illustrated more 
than once,’ and a detailed description of it is therefore unnecessary, but it 
is included here to complete the series, and in order to ensure a more satis- 
factory publication. The design consists of a bull led by two men, one at 
its head, the other apparently over its back, but probably meant to be on 
the further side of it. Mr. Murray has pointed out the interest and im- 
portance of this gem for the points of comparison that it affords with the 
Tiryns fresco-painting. It may also be compared with the gem from Crete 
described above (no. 2), to which in style it is vastly inferior. 

13. <A lenticular burnt sard, said to be from the Greek islands, 2 em. in 
diameter (Plate III. 13). On it is engraved a Hippocamp to right, 
with one fore-leg extended; the scales of the body are indicated by a double 
row of indentations, and the markings of the pectoral fin by a series of hatched 
lines. In the field are two water-plants in the form of thick stems marked 
all the way up with a row of indentations. 

14. <A steatite cone or pyramid (Plate III. 14) with four sides, 
height 2°5 em., with a hole pierced through the top, engraved on the base 
with two rude figures of a lion and a smaller animal running to the left, 
merely rendered in outline. 

15. A pyramid or cone of black basalt (Plate III. 15), with four 
sides, acquired with No. 10, and also said to be from Amorgos ; the height is 
23cm. A hole is pierced through the upper part of the pyramid, indicating 
that it has been strung ona necklace. On the base is engraved a very rude 
face, the eyes filled in with white; above it is an unintelligible mark. 


1 Arch, Anzeiger, 1890, p. 69; Perrot and and Jowrnal, xiv. p. 127. 
Chipiez, vi. p. 851, Fig. 432, no. 12; Murray, 2 An illustration given in Perrot and Chipiez, 
Handbook of Gk. Archaeology, p. 45. Also vi. p. 851, fig. 432, no. 18. 
referred to in Class. Revicw, iv. (1890), p. 282, 
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16. A nearly hemispherical steatite gem (Plate III. 16), engraved 
with a Gorgoneion surrounded by a double ring. The type is that of the 
archaic Greek Gorgon, with tusks and tongue protruding. 


POTTERY. 


1. Cyprus. In 1888 a collection of thirty-four vases from the necropolis 
of Ayia Paraskevi near Nicosia was presented to the Museum by Col. 
Falkland Warren. This site is well known as a hunting-ground for early 
Cypriote pottery and Bronze-Age antiquities, and has been the scene of several 
different excavations, for a record of which it may be sufficient to refer to the 
forthcoming Cyprus Museum Catalogue, Myres and O.-Richter, Oxford 1897, p. 1. 
An account of the most recent exploration of the site is given by Mr. Myres 
in the current volume of the Journal. The necropolis is wholly of the 
Bronze-Age period, and the finds closely analogous to those of Alambra, 
Curium, and Phoenikiais. 

The pottery of the Bronze-Age tombs in Cyprus may be roughly divided 
into two periods, the earlier of which corresponds to the remains of the 
second city at Hissarlik, and is represented in Cyprus by red or black glaze 
hand-made vases with geometrical patterns incised with a hard tool and filled 
in with white. The second period is that in which we find imported 
Mycenaean vases in conjunction with local pottery ; the latter takes the form 
of bowls, still hand-made, c6vered with a white slip, on which patterns are 
painted; or jugs of a thin gritty clay of metallic appearance on which 
patterns are painted in matt white or laid on in relief in the form of snakes 
or of cable-patterns. The group of vases above-mentioned belongs almost 
entirely to the earlier class. A few typical specimens may be described in 
detail. 

(1) A 5 in forthcoming Cat. of Vases (vol.i.). Ht. 4°5 em. ; diam, 10°2 em. 
Plain bowl covered with a lustrous red glaze ; it has a small handle in the 
form of a thick ear pierced with a small hole. 

(2) A 10. Ht.17-8cm. Jar with high looped handle and a small ear 
as A 5. It is of red ware, partly glazed and imperfectly fired. 

(3) A19. Ht.12lem. Jug or lekythos, of very rough clay, partially 
glazed. The vase is covered with’ patterns of bands, wavy lines, chevrons, 
and a sort of chain pattern, all of which have been incised with a blunt tool 
while the clay was still soft, and then fired. It is interesting to note that a 
similar practice obtains to this day in Cyprus, in the decoration employed on 
the pottery manufactured at Famagusta. 

(4) A 30. Ht. 20 em. This vase may perhaps be described as a 
stamnos; it isa form very common in Cypriote pottery of all dates, with 
more or less bulging body, straight wide neck, and horizontal side-handles. 
The colour of the clay varies from red to black; it is not lustrous and is 
imperfectly baked. The decoration consists of raised wavy lines and rings 
all round the neck and body, and wavy lines on the handles. 

(5) A 33. Ht. 16 cm. Funnel-shaped vase, of rather rude execution, 
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and made of a red unglazed clay. In the rim are two holes for suspension, 
which have been pierced through the clay while soft. The whole of the vase 
is decorated with rows of short incised lines, forming in their general effect a 
chequer pattern. 

(6) A 34. Ht.45cem. Diam.13cm. A bowl (Fig. 8) broken in fragments 
and pieced together. Itis covered with a black glaze, on which the patterns are 





_ incised (on the exterior) and filled in with white. On the rim is a small ear. 
The patterns consist of a wavy line round the edge, three bands of hatched 
lines, and on the base a cross formed of hatched lines. 

(7) A 35. Ht. 5°7 em. Diam. 10° em. A similar bowl, but with 
different decoration; round the rim are two bands with groups of hatched 
lines at intervals ; below are triangles of hatched lines placed apex to apex, 
alternating with broad zigzags vertically placed and filled in with cross lines. 

(8) A 36. Ht.64cm. Diam. 12°8 cm. A bowl covered with lustrous 
red glaze, with a small ear on the rim; round the top are bands of straight 
and wavy lines (incised and filled in with white), and below are parallel 
bands of hatchings. 

(9) A 37. Ht. 58cm. Diam. 12:1 cm. Bowl covered with bright red 
glaze. Round the upper part are six quadrilateral figures filled with vertical 
incised lines and divided into four by diagonals; round the bottom are 
concentric rings with parallel lines drawn diagonally across them so as to 
form a star of four points. 

(10) A 38. Ht. 43°38 em. Large jug with long narrow neck (the 
ordinary Cypriote shape), covered with a lustrous red glaze. On the body 
are incised chevrons, vertically placed ; on the neck, chevrons and plain bands 
of lines. 

(11) A 40. Ht.15°9 em. Similar jug; round the neck, bands; on the 
body, rows of parallel lines going in different directions, interspersed with 
concentric circles. 

(12) A4l. Ht.14em. Jug as before, with rather flat base; the glaze 
is of a yellow-brown colour; the patterns consist of lozenges filled with 
hatched lines, and bands. 

(13) A 42. Ht.14cm. Jug as before; lustrous deep red glaze. On 
the neck, a vertical row of hatched lines; on the body, chevrons between 
parallel vertical bands. 

(14) A 44. Ht. 146 cm. Jug as before; very lustrous red glaze; 
patterns on body as the last example. 
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(15) A47. Ht. 26-7 cm. ‘Stamnos’ (Fig. 9) like A 30 described above, but 
the neck is larger. This vase is very richly decorated with incised patterns, 
consisting of lozenges, chevrons, and concentric circles. On one handle deep 


SEED 





incisions have been made while the clay was soft, ason A 19. At the base 
of the neck are two small thick ears, and on the rim are upright projections, 
two low and solid, the other two (one broken away) pierced with three holes 
for suspension. 

(16) A 48. Ht. 33:1 cm. ‘Stamnos’ as A 30 but slimmer, of dull red 
clay. It is richly decorated with incised lozenge patterns and chevrons. 

(17) A 66. Ht.13:2cm. A jug or lekythos (Fig. 10), shaped as No.10, but 
belonging to the later class of Bronze-Age pottery, that found with white 
slip ware and Mycenaean vases. It is of the ‘ base-ring’ type, and of a thin 





hard clay with dull black slip. The handle is flat and attached to the neck 
half-way up; from the base of it on either side springs a serpent in relief. 
Their heads are flat and lozenge-shaped, the eyes being indicated by large 
dots, and they have beak-like mouths, slightly open. Between the snakes 
are two vertical raised lines, 

Paphos. During the excavations conducted by the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund in 1887 by Messrs. Hogarth and James on the site of the temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos, a few Mycenaean antiquities were brought to light. 
Among them were the two gold fibulae mentioned above, now at Oxford. 
The share of antiquities that fell to the British Museum included a fragment 
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of Mycenaean ware (height 7°7 cm.) of the technique of the later period, 
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decorated with a scale-pattern. These evidences of a Mycenaean settlement 
at Paphos have been strangely overlooked in the published report of the 
excavations (Journal, ix. p. 216 ff). 

2. Egypt. (1) Though not strictly speaking a vase of Mycenaean 
fabric, the specimen from Saqqara here illustrated (Fig. 11) must be included 
owing to its close conection therewith.1 It is a bowl of a class familiar in 





Fig. 11. 


Cyprus, and undoubtedly manufactured in that island. It is hand-made, 
11 em. in height and 17:5 to 20 cm. in diameter, and is numbered C 4 in the 
forthcoming Vol. i. of the Catalogue of Vases. The class to which it belongs 
is known as the ‘White slip ware’? and in Cyprus is always found in 
conjunction with Mycenaean ware and in tombs of the Bronze-Age period, 
especially at Ayia Paraskevi and Curium. The example under consideration 
is of a rather flattened and elliptical shape, and the handle is broken off. It 
is ornamented with various linear patterns in a black colour which tends 
to fade to brown; the lines are mostly vertical, and combined in threes 
with triple cross-lines at intervals; alternating with these are pairs of 
vertical wavy lines with double lines of dots down each side of them, 

Several other specimens of this ware have been found outside Cyprus, 
mostly in very early strata of pottery. Thera * has yielded one bowl complete, 
and a fragment has been found on the Acropolis of Athens; Brueckner 4 
records a fragment from the more recent excavations at Troy, and mentions 
another as having been found by Dr. Schliemann.> Specimens have also been 
found at Tell-el-Amarna and Tell-Hesy.® For further discussion of this class 
see Myres, Cyprus Mus, Cat. p. 39, Duemmler in Athen. Aitiheil. xi. 
p. 233, and Furtwaengler, Bronzef. aus Olympia, p. 8. 

(2) A very remarkable Mycenaean vase from Erment (A 349) was 
acquired in 1890 through the late Rev. G. Chester. It is mentioned by Mr. 
A.S. Murray in Amer. Jowrn. of Arch. vi. p. 437 ff, @ propos of an almost 
identical vase in New York, there published, and is published by Perrot and 
Chipiez, vi. p. 625, fig. 485, but repeated here for the sake of completeness. 
The New York vase is a jug with spreading, rather squat, body, and straight 


Myken. Vasen, xii. 80, p. 22. 
4 Troja, 1893, p. 101. 
§ Schliemann collection 8125. 
6 Petrie, Tell-cl-Amarna, p. 17 ; Bliss, Mownd 


! For Mycenaean vases from Saqqara, see 
F.-L. Myken, Vasen, pp. 31, 82. 

2 Myres, Cyprus Mus. Cat. p. 39, q.v. for 
classification of Cypriote pottery generally. 

3 Fouqué, Santorin, Pl. 42, Fig. 6; F.-L. of Many Cities, pl. 4, 181. 
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up-turned lip, but the Museum one (fig. 12) is of a shape not uncommon in 
Mycenaean fabrics, but for which there is no exact name. It is of a very flat 
shape, the sides being curved over to the mouth, and there is practically no 


oem Wie E j 





neck ; there are three small ear-handles."| The colour of the clay is of a deep 
greenish-yellow, and the varnish is laid on in no great thickness, but otherwise 
the technique is quite ordinary. The height of the vase is 11 em. The 
decoration consists of a representation of the Argonaut or paper Nautilus? 
(not the chambered Nautilus with which we are more familiar) repeated 
each space between the handles, while all the remaining surface of the vase is 
filled in with sea-weed patterns. It will be seen that the design is almost the 
same as that of the New York vase, and that the treatment of the Argonaut is 
absolutely identical. 

3. Calymna. Together with the gem described above (p. 68) was 
acquired a vase of great interest and artistic merit, a pseudamphora (A 296 ; 
fig. 13) 26 em. in height, with figures in bright red on a deep buff ground, 
Perrot (vi. p. 929) gives a very similar vase from Pitane in Aeolis, but the 


design is there somewhat rougher though fuller in detail. On the front of 


the vase, below the spout, is the body of an octopus mouth downwards, from 
which extend nine tentacles, of which eight meet in pairs at the back of the 
vase ; the remaining one falls vertically and ends in a leaf-shaped sucker. 
The other tentacles end in spirals, and each pair is united by an oval radiated 
object, the meaning of which is not quite clear. Between the tentacles is a 
curious sort of webbing, formed of striated bands which are interlaced, and 
hold the tentacles together for about a third of their total length. In the 
field of the vase and between the tentacles are various animals: on either 
side of the spout, two birds; on the left side, in three rows between the 
tentacles, (1) two horses confronted, (2) a bird, porcupine, and sea-urchin, (3) 
three birds to the right ; on the right side, (1) two Cretan goats back to back 
(2) two birds, (3) a porcupine, sea-urchin, bird, and crab. On the shoulder 
on the reverse are two circles marked with crosses, and on the top of the 


handle is a large rosette. 





1 For the shape see F.-L. Myken. Vasen, Mycenaean and other vases, see Peet: and 
Pl. 44, no, 32. Chipiez, vi. p. 926 and F.-L. Alyken. Vasen, 


* For other representations of the Nautilus on _ p. 80. 


—— 








76 ON SOME ANTIQUITIES OF THE MYCENAEAN AGE 


For a curious interpretation of the subject of the Pitane vase which may 
be regarded as applying also to the one under consideration, it may be 
sufficient to refer to an article by M. Houssay in Rev. Arch. 3rd Ser. xxvi. p. 
1 ff.; the writer’s views are carried out further in another article in Rev. Arch. 





xxx, p. 81 ff. MM. Perrot and Reinach have expressed themselves as in 
accord with the writer’s zoological theories, but the criticisms of M. Pottier in 
Rev. Arch, xxviii. p. 24 ff. appear to give a sufficient refutation of them 
without further discussion here. 

Another series of Mycenaean vases obtained by Mr. Paton from Calymna 
has been described in vol. viii. of the Journal, p. 456, Pl. 83, but one vase 
that was not then published may be regarded as of sufficient interest to 
include in the present paper (fig. 14). It isa kylix of the familiar Ialysos 





type (ht. 18°5 em.) ; the shape is exceptionally graceful and the workmanship 
distinguished by care and delicacy. It is in excellent preservation except 
that the foot is restored, and the design, which consists of a cuttle-fish, is 
painted in red on a deep buff ground. The reverse is free from all decoration 
Tt will be seen from the illustration that the cuttle-fish is entirely conven- 
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tionalised and approaches nearly to the phase of a mere decorative pattern, 
though it is still clearly recognisable what animal is intended. 

Aegina. Four vases obtained together with the marble pyxis and bronze 
knife described above. None of these are of special interest or importance ; 
they consist of (1) a jug, numbered A 350, ht. 11°5 cm., with straight-rimmed 
tip and a pattern of four lozenges on the shoulder, end to end, the angles 
filled in with curved lines; (2) pseudamphora, ht. 25°4 cm., with net-work 
and parallel bands; (3) ‘stamnos’ (ht. 165 cm.) with ivy-wreath on 
shoulder; (4) ‘stamnos’ (ht. 13°3 cm.) with band of dots and wavy lines round 
shoulder. 

Tiryns. A series of fragments of Mycenaean pottery, thirty-eight in all, 
obtained by Mr. A. H. Smith, in 1890, on the Acropolis of Tiryns, and 
presented by him. Together with them was a fragment found on the 
Acropolis of Athens. 


Summary. It will be seen from a comparison of the monuments 
described above that, although here and there special points of interest and 
importance may have arisen, there is nothing among them that throws any 
really new light on the problem of Mycenaean civilisation. In any case it 
would be beyond the province of a paper of this kind to enter into a discussion 
of this question ; it is a question the solution of which archaeologists must be 
content to forego for the present, and indeed nothing is to be gained by hasty 
generalisations from isolated pieces of evidence, to which there may have been 
some tendency hitherto. 

It might have been hoped that Cyprus, with its close connection with 
Egypt and Phoenicia, would have furnished satisfactory and decisive evidence, 
if not for dating Mycenaean objects, at any rate for deducing the origin and 
ethnological affinities of the race. But though the recent excavations at 
Salamis and Curium have been fruitful beyond all expectations, it cannot be 
said that they have availed to settle the question except in so far as they 
have shown that the Mycenaean civilisation lingered on in Cyprus to a 
remarkably late date; a fact which will hardly surprise any one conversant 
with Cypriote archaeology ahd the circumstances of early Cypriote history. 
What holds true of Cyprus does not therefore necessarily hold true of other 
Mycenaean centres; and perhaps we must still look to Egypt to afford us, out 
of her wonderful treasure-house of things new and old, the key to this most 
perplexing problem of classical archaeology. 

H. B. WALTERS. 
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NOTES ON ADDITIONS TO THE GREEK COINS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 1887—1896. 


[PLate IT.] 


DuRIinG the last ten years no less than 4,361 coins of various parts of 
the Greek world have been added to the national collection. A certain 
number of these have been published year by year by Mr. Warwick Wroth 
in the Numismatic Chronicle, under the title ‘Greek Coins acquired by the 
British Museum.’ A still larger number are described by Mr. Barclay Head, 
the Keeper of Coins, in the annual Parliamentary Return of the Accounts &e. 
of the British Museum. As the former publication is not seen by all who 
are generally interested in classical studies, while the latter suffers the fate of 
most Blue Books, it has been suggested that a short paper on the subject of 
these additions might be interesting to readers of this journal. I need hardly 
say that the selection here given is not meant to be representative. Had I 
attempted to give a full report of the acquisitions during the last ten years, 
these notes would have reduced themselves to a mere catalogue. It has 
been necessary therefore to choose out a very few coins from among the more 
important acquisitions. I have omitted in the first place coins which have be- 
come well known through publications not primarily confined to numismaties ; 
in the second, pieces of purely numismatic interest; and in the third, many 
rare and interesting coins, such as the coin of Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, 
or the gold stater struck at Athens in the name of Mithradates, simply 
because it would be difficult to add anything to the information already 
collected by my predecessors. &#ven in the case of the coins selected, I shall 
be largely going over old ground; but my excuse must be that some 
readers will be glad to be reminded that they will find fuller and more 
valuable information on these subjects in the publications to which I have 
referred. 

The date 1887 has been taken as a starting-point, for the reason that 
that year saw the publication of Head’s Historia Numorum, to which every 
archaeologist naturally first refers for information on Greek numismatics. 
In the arrangement of places I have followed the geographical order of that 
work. 
The sizes of the coins are given in inches and tenths and the weights in 
grammes. 
Chronicle, 1897, part ii. (‘Greek Coins acquired 
by the British Museum in 1896’). 


1 See the statistics given by W. Wroth in 
his forthcoming article in the Numismatic 
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Macepon, Philip II. 


1. Head of Zeus 1., laureate. Border of dots. 
Rev. QIAIP POY. Naked jockey, holding palm-branch in r., on horse to 


r. In field r., bee. 


M95. Wt. 14°39 ers. Pl. LL. 11. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1894 p, 2, Pl. I. 1). 

This coin is worthy of illustration for the sake of the unusually fine 
treatment of the head of Zeus. It should be compared with the head on the 
Lampsacene Stater described below (No. 10), with which it has much in 
common, and which it helps us to date. The symbol in the field of the 
reverse probably indicates the mint of Melitaea in Thessaly. 


e 


CHALCIDICE ? 


2. Bunch of Grapes. Border of dots. 
Rev. Nude male figure running to r.; he has curved wings on his 


shoulders and wears boots with large tags; in each hand he holds a wreath. 


1e hair is long, and is represented by dotted lines. The whole in dottec 
The | long, and 1 ted by dotted | I'l hol lotted 


square within incuse square. 


M ‘95. Wt. 16°93 grs. Pl. II. 2. 

[Head, Num. Chr. 1891 p. 1, Pl. I. 3; Wroth, Num. Chr. 1892 p. 19.] 
This is one of a small find of archaic coins from the island of Cos. 
Mr. Head has attributed this piece to Cyrene, in company with three other 


staters from the same find.! 


! These other pieces have a similar obverse 
type, but on the reverse either a head of 
Heracles or a helmet. The dies are inter- 
changed, which proves that all these coins be- 
long to the same place and period. The hoard con- 
tained also an archaic tetradrachm of Mende of the 
usual type, and the presence of this coin at first 
.suggested Chalcidice to Mr. Head as the district 
to which the coins might belong. He however 
rejected this suggestion, mainly for the following 
reasons: (1) ‘there seems to be no city of 
Chalecidice to which such a type asa bunch of 
grapes would be appropriate ’ ; (2) ‘ the reverses of 
all these Chalcidic coins consist merely of incuse 
squares, either quartered or subdivided into 
triangles. None of them in the earliest period 
exhibit a device upon the reverse, and at a 
later period,when reverse-types first make their 
appearance in Chalcidice, they are never 
enclosed, as on two out of the three coins now 
before us, in a dotted square.’ In the Museum 
is another coin which should be considered in 
this connection [B.M. Cat. Macedon etc. p. 136 


no. 2: Figure running to r.; 1. arm raised, 
holding wreath ; wings attached to waist by 
belt, from which hangs a short skirt ; on feet, 


winged talaria ; in front a flower r.: border of 


dots. Rev. Quadripartite incuse square. Note: 
‘This coin was procured by Mr. Borrell at 
Salonica ?, to the neighbourhood of which town 
he attributed it.’]. Babelon (Rev. Num. 1885 p. 
397) has attributed this coin to Cyrene, but its 
probable provenance is in favour of a Macedonian 
origin, and Dr. H. Weber possesses a specimen 
which was certainly found in Thasos. The 
small flower may be compared with that 
which figures on the coins of Acanthus [e.g. 
Berlin Beschreibung der ant. Miinzen Bad. ii P|. 
ii 17]. With regard to Mr. Head’s objections to a 
Chalcidic origin, it may be pointed out that the 
bunch of grapes might well be the type of some 
wine city of which we have no other coins ; and 
that the helmet on one of the series is most 
suitable to Macedonia, Mr. Wroth (l.c) has 
suggested some objections to the attribution to 
Cyrene. 





Se 
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Whatever may be the origin of these coins, the one before us gives a 
fine example of the early type of winged figure. Mr. Head describes the 
figure as a wind-god, comparing those winged divinities on cups of Cyrenaic 
origin which have been explained by Studniczka as Boreades. We may 
compare also the little winged figure which runs along the outstretched arm 
of Apollo, usually holding one or two branches, on the coins of Caulonia." 
The true interpretation of the winged figure seems, however, to be suggested 
by the words of Studniczka,? which Mr. Head himself quotes: ‘Similar... 
figures fulfil on Cyrenean bowls with victorious riders the same function as 
Nike does elsewhere.’ With regard to these figures it has been suggested 3 
that they are personifications of Agon; and that the same or a similar 
interpretation applies to the figure on our coin seems to me hardly to admit 
of doubt. The meaning of the wreaths is quite obscure, if the figure is a 
wind-god; but obvious, if it is a personification of Agon or something 
similar. If so, it belongs to the earliest representations of the kind, as its 
date is in the first years of the fifth century. The correctness of this 
interpretation of course does not depend on the attribution of the coins to 
Cyrene. 


EUBOEA ? 


3. On a raised circular field, a horseman riding to front. His head and 
that of his horse are turned to r.; his r. hand comes round in front of the 
horse’s neck. With his 1. he leads a second horse, the head of which is to L, 
by a rope passing round its neck. The tails of the horses are seen in the 
space between their legs. 

Rev. Incuse square divided diagonally. 

AM '6. Wt. 5°56 gr. ri. £1 5. 

[Wroth NW. C. 1890, p. 328, Pl. XTX. 20.] 


4. Horseman riding to front as on previous coin, but without a second 
horse. 

Rev. Incuse square, with traces of diagonal division. 

M 65. Wt. 2°64 gr. Pl. IT. 6. 

These two coins belong to an interesting series, the most remarkable of 
which are tetradrachms representing a whole quadriga seen from the front. 
The series falls into two classes, an earlier and a later, the dividing line being 
about 500-480 B.c. 

(a) Earlier class; lumpy fabric. 

Tetradrachm (16° 77grs.) with quadriga. Weber collection, Num. Chron. 
1892, Pl. XV. 8. 

1 Gardner, Z'ypes, Pl. I. 1.For other parallels s.v. Agon. The figure on this coin is clearly 

see Babelon, Rev. Num. 1885, p. 295 ff. not to be classed with the ‘ Eros-figures of later 








* Kyrene, p. 24 

3 Knapp, Nike in der Vasenmalerei, p. 64, 
a propos of the British Museum Vase, B 1. I 
owe the reference to Mr. Walters. 

* See Reisch in Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encycl. 


times with agonistic attributes, which have been 
explained as Agon, on Athenian tetradrachms 
(Beulé, Monn. d’ Athénes, 222), intaglios (Arch. 
Zeit. VII. Pl. 2. 2) and sarcophagi (O. Miiller, 
Hadbch. d. Arch. 2. ed. p. 668)’ 
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Octobol (5°60-5°56 grs.) with rider leading a second horse. Weber 
collection, Jc. Pl. XV. 9; Brit. Mus. (above no. 3); Sambon, Cat. d'une. prée. 
coll, etc., 1889, No. 833, Pl. IV. 

Tetrobol (2°79 grs.) with single rider. Weber collection, /.c. Pl. XV. 10. 

On the coins of this class the thighs of the riders seem to be held far 
out, almost at right angles to the body ; they are, however, really meant to be 
seen in profile, owing to the difficulty of foreshortening. 

(b) Later class ; flat fabric. 

Tetradrachm (15°68 grs.) Obv. Diademed beardless head to 1, archaic 
curls on forehead, and bunch of long hair on back of head. 

Rev. Quadriga facing, in incuse square. Weber collection, /.c. Pl. 
XV. 11. 

Tetrobol (2°63-2'46 grs.). Single rider, the legs foreshortened. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Rev. Num. 1883, p. 66, No. 6, Pl. II. 6) and B. M. 
(above No. 4). 

To these must be added a coin described by Mionnet (P1. LI. 7) from the 
Allier cabinet: Ov. Horse standing facing with a man beside it: Rev. Eagle? 
flying 1. in shallow incuse square. [Weber in Num. Chron. 1892, p. 191.] 

The scheme of arrangement on the tetradrachms is strictly symmetrical. 
The heads of the two inside horses ({¢yior) are turned towards each other, 
while the trace-horses (cepoddpor) look outwards. This again is a method 
of avoiding the difficulty of foreshortening. As to the parallels from other 
ancient objects, the Selinuntine metope, which naturally occurs to the mind, 
does not offer a very close analogy. The high relief in which the metope is 
worked has allowed the artist to represent the heads of the horses in their 
natural position. 

The closest parallels are to be found on the black-figured vases and the 
so-called Argivo-Corinthian bronze reliefs. For the latter I may refer to the 
monograph of de Ridder. Of the vases with a facing quadriga it is perhaps 
.worth while to give the following list, which of course does not pretend to 
be exhaustive :— 


1, Hydria of Chalcidian style. B. M. Cat. B 76. 

2. Corinthian? Crater. és B15. 

3. Chalcidian Amphora. Gerhard, A. V. II. Pl. CVI. 

4, Corinthian Oenochoe. Pottier, Vases Ant. du Louvre, E. 648, p. 59, 
Pl. LI 

5. Attic Cylix. Gerhard, A. V. I. Pl. LXII., Berlin Cat. 1799. 

6. Attic Amphora.’ B. M. Cat. B 207. 

7. Crater, Attic, or Italian imitation, from Gela. Gardner, Ashmolean 
Vases, no. 190. 


1 De Ectypis quibusdam aéneis quae falso scribed as a spear, but a goad would be more in 


vocantur Argivo-Corinthiaca, p. 68. keeping with his function and with other 
* According to Lischeke (Ath. Mitth. xix. p. _ similar representations, ¢.g. no. 1 and the tetra- 
516) this also should be classed as Chalcidian. drachm of series (@). 


3 The object which the charioteer holds is de- 
H.S.—VOL. XVII. G 
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» 8. Attic Amphora. Gardner, /.c. no. 208. 
9 no. 210. 


”» ” 


aie Pm By Andocides. Burlington Fine Arts Club Cat. 
(1888), no. 108 (Northampton collection), 

11. Attic Oenochoe (style of Andocides). B. M. Cat. B 524. 

12. Attic Cotyle. Berlin Cat. 2085. 

13. Eretrian Lecythus. Ath. Mitth. xi. p. 94. 


The representations of a single horseman riding to the front are less 
common on vases! On a gold coin of Cyrene of later date (period B.c. 
431—321) there is a fine representation of a facing quadriga conducted by 
Nike. On the whole, the evidence of the vases is not very conclusive as 
regards the distribution of the coins; but they all point to Central Greece, 
and some of them to Euboea. 

The fact that the tetrobol in the French collection was found at. 
Histiaea is also in favour of a Euboic origin. Olynthus in Chalcidice has 
been suggested; and Dr. Weber (Num. Chron. 1892, p. 191) adduces in 
favour of that suggestion the later coins of Olynthus with an eagle.2 But 
the eagle occurs also on the coins of Chalcis in Euboea.*? On the whole 
therefore the evidence seems to me to be in favour of Euboea, 

The series of coins described above are further interesting for the evident 
attempt to express denomination by means of the type. 


AEGIUM in Achaia. 


5. AITL €QN Head of Zeus, r., laureate. 
Rev. HMI OBE AIN (the last three letters retrograde). The infant Zeus 
suckled by the goat Amalthea, who stands to r. between two trees, with head 


raised towards an eagle above with expanded wings. 
AE 8. Pl. II. Fig. 16. 


The type has been published by Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner,' 
who say that ‘the proper home of Amalthea was in Crete; 
but there was probably at Aegium a local legend which in some way 
connected the name of the city with her, A?y:oy with aif.’ But, as Head 
points out,’ there is more direct evidence. Strabo says of Aegium °: 

istopovar & évradOa tov Ala ir’ aiyos dvatpadhvat, cabdarep pyoi Kal 
"Apatos, 

aif iepy, thy wév Te AOyos Avi palov émioxeiv 

emiréyer 5€ Kai Ste 

‘Orevinv 8é pu aiya Awos Kadéovo’ brodhrac 

SnX@v Tov Torov, SoTe TANGov ‘Orévn,. 





1 Of. Gerhard, A.V. iv. Pl, CCXLVIIL. 4 Num. Comm. p. 85, R XIV. 
2 Head. H.N. p 184 ; Berlin cat. Pl. V 43. 5 Brit. Mus. Return 1895, p 85. 
3 BLM. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. XX. 7 ff. 6 VIII. p 387. 
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The form HMIOBEAIN occurs on other coins of Aegium, but nowhere alse. 
It may be compared, for its termination, with such a word as PPAMMATIN, 
found at Patara,! and other similar forms collected in J.H.S. 1895, p. 120. 


PHENEUS in Arcadia. 


6. Hermes, nude, seated to 1. on basis of two steps; petasus hangs behind 
his neck, being fastened by a string; 1 hand rests on the basis, r. holds a 
caduceus which rests on his right thigh. Behind, on the blank space in the 
field, EV+A in graffito. 

Rev. OF, Ram tol. 

MR 45. Wt. 96 gr. Pl. II. Fig. 8. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1896, p. 90 no. 7.] 

The characters in graffito, which Mr. Wroth describes as uncertain, and 
which are barely visible in the photograph, may, I believe, be read Edya. If 
this reading is correct, it adds interest to the coin, which would seem to have 
been devoted at the shrine of Hermes. A considerable amount of evidence 
as to the practice of dedicating coins in this way has been collected by F. 
Lenormant.2. The nearest parallel to the present inscription is ANAG 
(avad@npa), which Lenormant has noted on a great number of coins. 

Apart from the graffito the coin is remarkable for the style of the obverse, 
which, particularly in the square and massive treatment of the chest, recalls 
the style of the school of Polycleitus. Statues of Hermes by this master and 
by his pupil Naucydes are known ®; but neither seems to have had any connec- 
tion with Pheneus. Hermes was the chief god of Pheneus, as would be clear 
from the coinage even if Pausanias did not tell us so (viii. 14. 10). 


SYBRITA in Crete. 


7. Head of Dionysus r., bearded; wears ivy-wreath with berries; in 
front, bunch of grapes. 

Rev. [€]YBP ITIQN, Head of Hermes r., wearing petasus tilted forward 
on head, and attached by cord passing round the head; drapery on neck, In 
front caduceus. 

A °85. Wt. 11°28 grs. Pl. II. Fig. 10. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1890, p. 11, Pl. XTX. 11.] 

This didrachm, a work of the first half of the fourth century, gives per- 
haps the finest representation of the head of Dionysus to be found on coins of 
this period. The work is of a much softer character than on the coins of 
Thasos with which it has been compared ;* but the expression nevertheless is 





1 Herberdey u. Kalinka, Ber. tiber zwet Reisen 3 Plin, V.H, xxxiv. 80: Naucydes Mercurio 
in S. W. Kleinasien, 1896, p. 27, No. 26. et discobolo et immolante arietem censetur, 
2 Rev. Num. 1874-77, p. 325 ff. ; see also P. 4 Gardner, Types Pl. VII. 8. 


Gardner, Num. Chron. 1873, p. 183 ff. 
G 2 
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by no means effeminate. The nearest parallel is perhaps to be found in the 
small electrum coins of Thebes issued about B.c. 395-387." 

The head of Hermes on the reverse is of somewhat inferior execution, 
and is chiefly remarkable for the way in which the petasus is worn, Usually, 
on coins, the petasus sits well on the back of the head; but on vases of all 
periods it is as common as not to find it tilted forward,? although it usually 
fits better than in the present case. 


BITHYNIA. 


8. AYTAOMITIANOSKAIS-APSEBATEPMA. Head of Domitian 
r. laureate. 
Rev. SEBAZTH OMONOIA. Homonoia standing to 1., holding in r. 


olive branch, in 1. cornucopiae ; beside her, serpent to 1. 
14. Pl. II. Fig. 19. 


9. AYTAOMITIANOSKAISAPSEBASTOS. Head of Domitian r. 
laureate, 

Rev. OMONOIA SEBASTH. Homonoia, veiled, standing to l., 1. resting 
on sceptre or long torch, in r. uncertain object. 

i 1°1. 

These are two of a mysterious series of coins, the attribution of which 
is uncertain. They are all struck under either Domitian or Trajan. A coin of 
the former emperor with the monograms TP and # is published by Imhoof- 
Blumer,’ who sees in them the initials of Prusias ad Hypium. This coin, 


he adds, is Bithynian in style, and the same is true of the coins above . 


described. The omission of the mint-name on the majority of specimens 
may point to the coins being meant for circulation throughout the province. 
In fact, these bronze coins seem to correspond more or less to the silver 
‘medallions’ which replaced the cistophori in Asia Minor in imperial times. 

For the various representations of Homonoia on Greek coins it is 
sufficient to refer to the article in Roscher’s Lewikon,£ which gives a very 
complete if somewhat undigested mass of material, It is difticult to see 
what is the meaning of the serpent which occurs on No. 8. 

Two other coins of Domitian, belonging to the same series, also have 
the serpent, but differ from our cvin in that the cornucopiae is replaced by 
along torch. But these seem to be the only instances of the serpent being 
given as an attribute of Homonoia. It is not impossible that we have here 
a blending of Homonoia with Hygieia.® 


1 B.M. Cat. Central Greece, p. 77, 78, Pl. fice by Augustus to Ianus, Salus, Concordia, 


Ai¥:2; 3, and Pax ; coin of Galba with the head of Salus 
2 E.g. Berlin Cat. 2538, Gerhard, Auwscrl. on obv. and Concordia on rev. (Cohen, Monn. 

Vasenb. Pl. 327. Imp.’ I p. 342 No 357) ; ef. Lucan 1V. 190: 
3 Griech, Miinz. No. 813. mixti salus Concordia mundi. Cf. also Sospes 
4 I p. 2701 ff. Drexler-Stoll. Concordia (Roscher I. p. 920). 


5 See Peter in Roscher’s Lex. I p, 916: sacri- 
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LAMPSACUS in Mysia. 


10. Head of Zeus 1., laureate ; fulmen showing behind shoulder, 

Rev. Forepart of winged sea-horse r. Traces of incuse square. 

NU °75. Wt. 8°45 ors. Pl. II. Fig. 12. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1889 p. 257, Pl. XII. 12; B. M. Cat. Mysia, 
Pl. XIX. 6]. 

The obverse of this coin should, as I have said, be compared with that 
of the silver tetradrachm of Philip II. of Macedon (no. 1). The present 
coin shows the finer work of the two, but Philip’s coin is much above the 
average. The treatment of both is more dignified and less florid than that 
of the heads on the coins of Alexander of Epirus! and of Metapontum? 
with which the Lampsacene stater has been compared. Both are of essen- 
tially the same epoch (the middle of the fourth century), but the coin of 
Lampsacus, judging from its style, is the earlier by a few years. As the 
tetradrachm of Philip comes between the dates 359 and 336 B.C., we are 
justified in placing the Lampsacene somewhere near the earlier of these two 
dates, 


11. Head 1., wearing wreath (of myrtle ?); a small wing springs from 
the neck. 

Rev, As on preceding coin. 

AN ‘7 Wt. 8°45 grs. PL. II. Fig. 14. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1894, p. 11, Pl. I. 11]. 

Both Mr. Head* and Mr, Wroth have described this type as a head of 
Eros. The character of the features, however, has always seemed to me 
decidedly feminine. A comparison with two other heads on Lampsacene 
staters will I think show the probability of this view. Both the head of 
Actaeon (here no. 12) and that of a female satyr* show a strong stylistic 
resemblance to the present coin; and all three coins are justly attributed by 
Mr. Wroth to the same hand. On the neck of Actaeon the sterno-mastoid 
muscle is strongly and definitely marked ; in the heads of the female satyr 
and of the ‘Eros,’ on the other hand, the roundness and the fold under the 
chin, characteristic of the well-developed female neck, are plainly visible. 
The strong development of the brow, which might be adduced as an argu- 
ment in favour of the male sex, is also found in the female satyr’s head. 
The hair is dressed in practically the same way as on the stater representing 
Persephone,® but is treated in a more florid manner, a tress being allowed to 
escape and hang down in front of the ear, as on the satyr’s head. There is 
no ear-ring, and this again finds a parallel in the head of Persephone. 

For all these reasons I venture to differ from the authorities 
who have already described this type, and to suggest that the head is that of 


Gardner, Types Pl. V 37. 4 B.M. Cat. Mysia, Pl. xix. 2; Head, Coins 


1 
2 Jbid. Pl. V, 40. of the Ancients III A 18. 
3 Brit, Mus. Return, 1894, p. 87. > BM. Cat. Mysia, Pl. xix. 1, 
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Nike or Iris. The wreath has been described as myrtle, and is certainly not 
laurel; but it is treated in a somewhat different manner from the myrtle- 
wreath worn by Artemis at Massalia! or by Hekate at Pherae.? A coin of 
the latter place ® offers a parallel in another respect ; just as the wing on the 
coin of Lampsacus is absurdly inadequate in size, and is merely placed on the 
neck as it were to identify the type, so Hekate at Pherae is identified by a 
small hand holding a torch. 

Of course the possibility of an androgynous Eros being represented on 
this coin is not to be excluded. 


12. Male head 1, with sprouting stag’s horn. 
Rev. As on no. 10. 
Al ‘7. Wt. 8°45 grs. Pl. IT. Fig. 13. 
[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1893 p. 9, Pl. I. 16]. 
This head is worth reproducing as a fine example of the rare represent- 
ations of Actaeon on coins. The head of Actaeon on the electrum coins of 
Cyzicus is of earlier date but of very much less artistic interest.‘ 


MYTILENE in Lesbos. 


13. MYTI. Head of Apollo r. laureate, with short hair. 

Rev. ‘ Mill-sail’ incuse square. 

EL. *75. Wt. 15°44 gr. Pl. II. Fig. 9. 

[Wroth, Nwm. Chr. 1890, p. 15, Pl. XIX. 16; B. M. Cat. Troas, &c. 
Pl. XXXII. 1). 

The later electrum coinage of Phocaea and Lesbos is represented solely 
by hectae, with the exception of this unique stater. The convention between 
Mytilene and Phocaea, according to which coins were to be issued by each 
city for a year alternately, is well known.> It is noticeable that in fabric this 
stater is assimilated to the contemporary Cyzicene currency (although the 
‘mill-sail’ form of the incuse square has not been so neatly produced): and 
the staters of Lesbos were evidently meant to compete with those of 
Cyzicus, although they were issued in much smaller numbers. 

In style the head of Apollo does not closely resemble any other head 
occurring on Greek coins, being peculiar in its boyish expression. 


IonrA. 


14, Heraldic arrangement of two lions, heads reverted, standing each on 
one hind-leg; between them a column, against shaft of which each rests 





1 Head, Coins of the Ancients, IV C1. Cyzicus, Pl. I 25, 26 ; Babelon, Rev. Num. 1892 


2 B.M. Cat. Thessaly, Pl. X 18. Pl. IV 3. 
3 Gardner, T'ypes, Pl. VII 36. 5 See Wroth in B.M. Cat. Zioas. etc. p. Ixv. 
4 B.M. Cat, Mysia, Pl. VI 6; Greenwell, 2 
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his other hind-leg ; on the capital each places one paw, the other being raised 


above. 

Rev. Rude incuse square. ; 

EL. ‘75. Wt. 14°00 grs. P). II. Fig. 3. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1896, p. 99. Pl. VII. 15.] 

This coin, the importance of which as illustrating a certain class of 
architectural types need hardly be emphasized, was obtained through 
Mr. Lawson of Smyrna. Mr. Wroth says: ‘The coin before us can hardly be 
later than the middle of the seventh century B.c.; Mr. Head is even inclined 
to place it as early as 700 B.c.’ It is in any case distinctly earlier than the 
time of Croesus; but, apart from the opinions of the authorities quoted, I 
should have placed the coin, in judging purely on grounds of style, late in 
the second half of the seventh century, if not actually in the sixth century. 
In general appearance (fabric and colour) the coin bears a great resemblance 
to the stater attributed to Chios,’ although the incuse square is shallower. 
And this and other similar coins are attributed by Head (/.c.) to about B.c. 
500. The ruder, shallower incuse square of our coin, however, may permit us 
to place it earlier than this low date. 

The details of the column are unfortunately not clear. The capital is 
represented by two dots; the base by a single line projecting from the shaft. 
Comparison with Phrygian architectural decorations is obvious; for the lions, 
see Perrot and Chipiez, vol. IV. pp. 111, 157, 180; for the form of the 
column, ibid. p. 136 (the two dots on the coin are probably meant to represent 
the Ionic volutes). The heads of the lions are represented as reverted, owing 
to the inability of the artist to foreshorten them. He doubtless thought of 
them as looking out of the relief, as once did the heads of the lions of the 
Lion-gate at Mycenae. 

A much later representation of this type occurs on a coin of Tlos of the 
early part of the fourth century ; but there the column is absent, its place 
being taken by a Lycian symbol, and the lions are seated.” 

The resemblance of this coin to those attributed to Chios, Clazomenae, 
Samos and other cities,’ seems to point to the Asiatic coast of the Aegean as 


the district to. which we must attribute it. 


EPHESUS in Ionia. 


15. Head and titles of Antoninus Pius. 
Rev. 1\EPATIHMH EOECIQN. Four-wheeled waggon with arched 
canopy supported on pillars, drawn by four mules to |. ; within, driver seated. 
& 1:35. PL. IL. Fig. 17. 
The darnun or amnpn iepa is a well-known object on the imperial coins 
of Ephesus, to which place the spelling dann (for darjyn) is, as far as I 





1 Head B.M. Cat. Jonia, Pl. 1 19, III 19. 3 Head, B.M. Cat. Jonia, PJ. I 19, ete. 


2 B.M. Cat. Lycia, ete. Pl. VIII. 3, « 
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know, peculiar! On this coin the car is drawn by four, instead of, as usual, 
two animals, The compound word ‘epamnpy is otherwise unknown. But for 
the fact that the adjective fepd, when used in this connection, is placed after 
the substantive, it would seem probable that an A has been accidentally 
omitted. 

Of the two forms of aanun or amyvn which are to be distinguished, that 
with two wheels is much commoner than the four-wheeled form. Homer is 
acquainted with the retpdxu«dros amyjvyn (Ll. xxiv. 324); but in later Greek 
times the two-wheeled waggon was more generally used both for racing and 
for travelling purposes. Illustrations may be found on the coins of Rhegium 
and Messana (of which latter place a didrachm is illustrated, Pl. IL. Fig. 7, for 
the sake of comparison).? In the djvn of mules, as opposed to the racing- 
chariot drawn by horses, the driver was seated. As regards the four-wheeled 
ann, Mr. A. S. Murray has called my attention to a terracotta from 
Alexandria which is apparently an instance in point. (Fig. 1.) The 
waggon is seen from the side, but with the object of showing the driver the 





opening of the tilt is brought round; while the back view shows a window 
in the side of the tilt. This is presumably the ordinary form; the sacred 
waggon at Ephesus was open at the sides, the tilt being replaced by a 
canopy supported on columns. It was doubtless used for the purpose of 
carrying the images of Artemis in procession from the pronaos of the temple 
to the theatre and back again, according to regulations such as those 
prescribed in the Salutaris inscription.® 





1 For other illustrations of the car see Head, see the article amfvn in Pauly-Wissowa, Real, 
B.M. Cat. Jonia, Pl. xiii. 18, xiv. 11. Ene. 
2 For references to the illustrations on vases 3 Gr. Inscriptions in_B.M. No. 481, p. 182. 
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PHOCAEA in Jonia. 


16. Seal to r. Below, ©. 

Rev. Two incuse squares, one larger than the other. 

A’ ‘85. Wt. 16516 grs. Pl. II. Fig. 1. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1894, p. 14, Pl. I. 14]. ; 

This is one of the only two extant gold staters of Phocaea dating from 
the time of the thalassocracy of that state (B.c. 602-560). The coin, apart 
from its historical importance and rarity, is metrologically interesting, as a 
specimen of the Phocaic standard.!| The other specimen, which is at Munich, 
is a little lighter, its weight being given as 16°50 grs. The normal weight of 
the stater was probably 16'8 gr., 7.c. double the weight of the pure gold stater 
of Croesus. The Phocaic metal of this period is of very fine quality, con- 
taining much less silver than, for instance, the coins struck on the Milesian 
standard. Mr. Head infers that the coins struck on the Phocaic standard 
were meant to circulate as gold. The reproach which in antiquity was cast 
upon the Phocaic currency (Hesychius: Pwxaeis: TO KaxioTov xpuciov) can 
hardly refer to anything but the later electrum. 

Of the form © which occurs on this coin there is, so far as I know, only 
one other instance, viz. on an early coin of Phaselis.’ 


CNI1DUS in Caria. 


17. Head of Aphrodite 1, wearing ear-ring and necklace. Behind, in 
field, small prow 1. 

Rev. KAAAIDPAN. In exergue, KNI. Head and r. foreleg of lion r. 

R9. Wt. 1458 grs. Pl. I. Fig. 15, 

[Montagu Sale Catalogue, 1st Portion, lot 599, Pl. VIII]. 

The head of Aphrodite on the obverse of this coin, which is dated by 
Head * between B.c. 390 and 300,seems to me to bear more resemblance than 
is usual on Cnidian coins to the head of the Praxitelean Aphrodite. Un- 
fortunately the work is somewhat careless, particularly as regards the nose. 
The symbol behind the head presumably identifies* the goddess with 
Euploia, which was the standing designation of the goddess at Cnidus. It 
is noticeable that none ofthe copies of the head on coins shows the fillet 
which confines the hair on the best replicas in marble. The other coins 
mostly represent the hair as rolled, or confined by an ampyx, a point in 
which again they are less faithful than the tetradrachm before us to the 
Praxitelean type. 


1 See Head in Num. Chr. 1875, p. 281 ff. ; 3 B.M. Cat. Caria, p. 272, no. 28 A. 
Cat. Ionia, p. xx. ff. 4 But it may be merely a magistrate’s signet. 
2 B.M. Cat. Lysia, etc. Pl. XVI 5. 
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LyctA. 


18, Female head 1.; three rows of snail-shell curls on forehead, the hair 
confined by a fillet which passes three times round it, and taken up behind. 
In the ear, pendant of the shape ss. Truncation of neck dotted, to repre- 
sent necklace. 

Rev. 3fajae3a3xx4T (Tiththivaibi). Lycian tetraskeles symbol. 
‘Screw’ border. The whole in incuse square. 

MR 8. Wt. 9°79 ors. Pl. II. Fig. 4. 

(Hill, Num. Chr, 1895, p. 26, Pl. I. 21; B, M. Cat. Lycia, p. 19, no. 89, 
Pl. V. 8]. 

This stater belongs to an important series of coins struck by the Lycian 
dynasts Tiththiviibi and STMETPIP (Sppntaza), between about 480 and 
450 B.c. Since the publication by Wroth? of two staters, one of each of 
these dynasts, the series of known coins has become fairly large.?,_ The person 
represented is probably Aphrodite, and the mint to which the coins belong 
perhaps Antiphellus.? For our present purpose the head is chiefly interesting 
on account of its fine archaic style and its headdress. The latter is a good 
illustration of the crobylos, and the little spiral which is used to take up 
the hair behind, and which is of the kind identified by Studniczka with the 
tettix,t may be easily made out. The ear-pendant is of a form peculiar to 
this series, and the curious border on the reverse is, so far as I know, not to 
be found outside the Lycian series. 

A similar head, of a more developed type, occurs on coins of Lycia 
towards the end of the fifth century.° 


SELEUCIA ad Calycadnum in Cilicia. 


19. Bust and titles of Macrinus. 

Rev. CEAEVKEQ[N] TON TIP OC TQ KAAV. 

Naked child seated to front on throne; on either side one of the 
Corybantes beating shield with sword; behind, the upper part of a third 
Corybant. 

fi 1:15. Pl. II. Fig. 18. 

[Wroth, Num. Chr. 1895, p. 103, Pl. V. 16.] 

This representation belongs to a class generally connected with the birth 
of Zeus; but as Sestini and Imhoof-Blumer point out, it is Dionysus about 
whom the Corybantes are dancing : 


1 Num. Chr. 1893, pp. 15, 16. 3 B.M, Cat. Lycia, p. xxxiv. 
2 See Babelon, les Perses Achéménides, P1. xiii. 4 Jahrb. 1896, p. 284 ff. 
11; B.M. Cat. Lycia, Pl. V. 5 B.M. Cat. Lycia, Pl. VI. 6, xliv. 9. 
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adomisiarat 
madsoxopot KoptBavtes aeEouévov Arovicon, 
A @D 4 , 4 > , ue 9 , 
ot Ppvya KoXrrov ExovTes opecatTodw trapa Pein, 
vytiov eioéte Baxxov éxuxrA@cavTo Boelars. 
(Nonnus, Dion. xiii. 135.) 


The proof of this lies in the fact that in similar representations on the 
coins of Magnesia on the Maeander, the cista mystica appears below the throne 
on which the infant is seated; while other coins of the same place show the 
infant Dionysus seated on the cista1 The whole question of the Corybantic 
cultus has been discussed by Immisch.2 With regard to the types with 
which we are concerned, it must be remembered that in Asia Minor, the play- 
ground of mythology, a hard and fast line cannot always be drawn between 
Zeus and Dionysus. ‘Sabazius-Dionysus, son of Zeus and Ariadne’ is 
Ramsay’s description of the infant round whom the Corybantes dance at 


Laodicea.* 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, Griech. Miinzen, Nos. 314 lid which sometimes occurs, as in Imhoof- 
ff. Pl. VIII 31-34. I take this opportunity of | Blumer Z.c. Pl. VIII 30. 33. Huber’s reading 
pointing out that the type of a coin of Adadain BAXXE€EIA (Cat. Lycia, p. exviii.) is thus 
Pisidia, which I have described as an altar(B.M. quite appropriate. 

Cat. Lycia, etc. p. 172, No. 6 Pl. xxx. 4) is 2 Roscher’s Lexikon, s. v. Kuretes. 
probably a cista mystica with the dome-shaped 3 Cities and Bishoprics, 1, p. 34. 


G. F. Hit. 
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THE NIKA RIOT, 


THE great popular insurrection which shook the throne of Justinian in 
the fifth year of his reign and laid in ashes the imperial quarter of Constan- 
tinople has been treated again and again by historians, but never in a com- 
pletely satisfactory way. Its import has not been quite clearly grasped, 
owing to an imperfect apprehension of the meaning of the circus factions; the 
sources have not been systematically correlated ; the chronology has not been 
finally fixed ; and the topographical questions have caused much perplexity. 
It is not therefore superfluous to submit the material to a new investigation. 
I do not propose to enter upon the subject of the circus factions, as they have 
been well treated recently by the Russian scholar, Th. Uspenski;? but shall 
confine myself to problems relating to the authorities, the chronology, and the 
topography. 

T.— AUTHORITIES. 


The accounts of several contemporaries, some of whom were eye-witnesses 
of the event, have come down to us directly; two or three other contemporary 
notices have been preserved in the works of later writers. 


§ 1. The Count Marcellinus was an Illyrian by birth, like Justinian him- 
self. He had been an official* in the service of Justinian when that Emperor 
was a Master of Soldiers in the first year of Justin. He retired from public 
life and embraced the clerical profession, before his patron came to the throne. 
The first edition of his Chronicle reached the year A.D. 518, but he sub- 
sequently re-edited it, bringing it down to A.D, 534. His notice of the 
insurrection of A.D. 532 is brief but highly important, not so much for the 








1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ec. x). 618 sqq. 
Lebeau, ed St. Martin, vol. 8, 184-196. J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire, i. p. 340 
W. A. Schmidt, Der Aufstand in Constan- sq. 


tinopel unter Kaiser Justinian, 1854. 

P. Kalligas, Mep) ris ordoews tod Nika, in 
MeAéra cat Adyor (1882), p. 329 sqq. 

Labarte, Le Palais impérial de Constantinople, 
ete., p. 13-15. 

A. Paspatés, The Great Palace of Constan- 
tinople, (transl. W. Metcalfe), p. 59 sqq. 

L. von Ranke, Weltgeschichte, ii. 2, p. 28 
89]. 

T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, iii. p. 


2 In the Vizantiski Vremennik, i. p. 1 sqq. 

3 Cancellarius. Justinian was mag. equitwm 
et peditum praesentalis, in A.D. 521. See C. J. 
L. 5, 8120, 3. Cp. Mommsen, Chron. Min., 2, 
p. 41. 

+ Ed. Mommsen, Chron. Min., 2, p. 103. It 
is strange that M. Kalligas, whose study on 
the Nika revolt is fuller than any other (except 
Schmidt's), should have entirely ignored the 
notice of Marcellinus, 
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details as for the colouring it gives to the event. The revolt is represented 
as a conspiracy organized by the nephews of Anastasius for their own personal 
ends, and not a hint is breathed of any other causes. This account is at 
variance with our other sources, in which the part played by Hypatius and his 
brothers is represented as merely an after-thought and quite unconnected with 
the origin of the tumult. When we remember the close personal connexion 
of Marcellinus with Justinian, we are justified in regarding the notice in his 
Chronicle’as a quasi-official account. I do not mean to say that it was directly 
‘inspired’; I mean only that Marcellinus, in sympathy with the existing 
régime, gave utterance to that interpretation of the revolt which Justinian 
and the court wished or feigned to believe,-—namely, that it was not a genuine 
expression of popular feeling, but merely due to the machinations of Hypatius 
and his friends. 

At the same time Marcellinus lets out a very significant fact. A large 
number of the higher classes took part in the insurrection.!_ This confirms 
the statements of other sources. 


§ 2. The narrative of Procopius* presents a marked contrast to that of 
Marcellinus ; it is full and circumstantial, it sets forth the causes of the revolt, 
and, though nothing disrespectful is said, we are permitted to read between 
the lines that the writer’s sympathy is not with Justinian, but with the 
nephews of Anastasius. It is abundantly clear that in the Public History Pro- 
copius adopted the plan of placing his own hostile criticisms on the government 
in the mouths of the actors who appear on the stage of his story. He might 
thus defy censorship. If he were called to account for enumerating the 
evils which Justinian’s administration brought upon Italy,t he had only to 
reply: ‘But I was only recording the lies uttered by the barbarian Totila.’ 
We are therefore justified in seeing a reflexion of the personal sympathies of 
Procopius in the last words of Hypatius: ‘We are innocent. We could not 
resist the people. It was from no illwill to the Emperor that we entered the 
Hippodrome,’ This is a blank denial of the view reflected in the notice of 
Marcellinus. The nephews of Anastasius are represented as innocent victims; 
the sentence of Justinian as unjust. And there is no doubt that it was the 
view of Procopius himself. 

I have said that the narrative of Procopius is circumstantial, but here it 
contrasts with the other circumstantial narrative which has been preserved, 
that of John Malalas. The historian leaves out no point essential for the com- 
prehension of the general course of the revolt and its political significance ; 
but he omits a great many details where the Chronicler is circumstantial, and 


1 Tam plerisque nobilium coniuratis. Mommsen, Hermes, 6, p. 377, and in Theoph- 

2 In the account of Procopius, we find the anes, p. 185, 1. 30 ed. de Boor). Cp. Panchenko, 
senator Origen among the rebels; and the 0 tainoi istorii Prokopiia, in Viz. Vrem., iii. 
property of the senators who supported Hypa- _p. 302. 


tius is confiscated. Malalas mentioned the 3 Bell, Pers., i. c. 243 vol. 1, p. 119 sqq. ed. 
banishment of ‘eighteen illustres and senators’ Bonn. 
(omitted in the abridgement of the Baroccianus, 4 B. G., iii, 21, p. 340 ed. Comparetti. 


but preserved in the Escurial fragment ed. by 
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on the other hand he is circumstantial where the Chronicler is meagre. Pro- 
copius summarizes the tumults and conflagrations of the first days of the 
rebellion, in a few lines; he omits altogether the scene in the Hippodrome on 
Jan. 13; and he begins his circumstantial story on the evening of Saturday, 
Jan. 17. The great interest in his relation is that he describes what happened 
in the palace. Malalas only knows what went on in the city and the Hippodrome, 
but the secretary of Belisarius knew the doings and the deliberations of the 
court, nor can there be much doubt that he was in the palace with Belisarius 
during the last days of the insurrection. We may, I think, safely contrast the 
story of Procopius with that of Malalas by saying that: Procopius followed the 
revolt from the Palace, while in the account of Malalas the point of view ts that 
of a spectator in the town. 


§ 3. John the Lydian gives a brief account of the revolt in his treatise De 
Magistratibus (written after A.D. 551).1_ He does not relate its course, but 
enumerates some of the buildings which were burned down, and states that 
nigh fifty thousand of the populace were killed. The main interest of his 
notice lies in the fact that he ascribes it mainly to the rapacity and malad- 
ministration of John of Cappadocia. This is significant, when we remember 
that the writer, although disappointed, was loyal to Justinian and had still 
hopes from the court which would have prevented him from saying anything 
offensive? We may infer that, after the disgrace of John of Cappadocia in 
A.D. 541, Justinian was willing to let fall on that minister’s administration 
part of the blame which, when Marcellinus wrote in A.D. 534, was imputed 
entirely to Hypatius and his adherents. 


§ 4. The notice of Victor Tonnennensis, though very brief,? supplies two 
points which we find in no other source. (a) Hypatius and Pompeius were 
slain at night. (b) The body of Hypatius was thrown in Rhewma; the Greek 
sources say simply into the sea. Victor was contemporary, though he wrote 
more than thirty years later, and might have heard from eye-witnesses. But 
it is probable that he took the notice straight from Italian Consularia.‘ 


§ 5. A summary account from the Ecclesiastical History of Theodore 
Lector (who carried his work down into the early part of Justinian’s reign) is 


1 B. iii., c. 26, p. 265-6 ed. Bonn. The 6 5¢ djuos ovdtv Bpadvvas, Kad’ Eavrod 5é ivyOeis, 





author has been describing the decay of the 
office of Praetorian Prefect, and, in connexion 
therewith, the misdeeds of John of Cappadocia. 
Lydus also notices the Nika in his treatise De 
Ostentis, § 8, p. 14 ed. Wachsmuth. He is 
enumerating portents of sedition and civil war ; 
among these he mentionsa kite hovering in the 
air over a crowded theatre, drotov immodpoulas 
émireAoumevns efSouev emt tis &pte d:eAOovons 
évarns emiveuhoews (A.D. 580-1) fs ayouévns 
ixtivos rb BéAos, Thy Aeyouévny caylrray, TE 
péuper dépwr, SAov emikvxAdoas Toy Sijuor em 
Tov dBeAod TavTnv Siwrdyiov ouplrtwv amébero. 


aiTds wev amddAAvTO, H SE wéAts wup) maca diep- 
Oelpero, ws Kal avthy Thy BaciArclay, ei uh Beds 
avrémpattev, ov méppw Kivduvwy erOeiv. 

2 For a description of the career of John the 
Lydian I may refer to my Later Roman 
Empire, ii. p. 183-4. 

3 Ed. Mommsen, Chron. Min., ii. p. 198, ad 
ann. 530. Isuspect that the false date was due to 
the circumstance that 530 was Lampadio et 
Oreste conss. and 532 p. c. Lampadi et Orestis 
ann, iii. 

4 Cp. Mommsen, op. cit. p. 180. 
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preserved in Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 112, and with slight variations in Theo- 
phanes (see below § 9); and in a fuller form in Cedrénus (below § 10). It 
adds nothing to what we know from other sources. 


§ 6. An interesting notice, though inaccurate and enveloped in verbiage, 
has been preserved in the Continuation of Zacharias of Mytilene.1 The 
cause of the riot is here imputed to the exactions of John of Cappadocia, 
who ‘favoured one of the factions..? There were constant complaints * 
against the Praefect and the Emperor; at length, the factions united for some 
days. The revolt is then briefly described with certain variations from, 
and additions to, the other accounts. 


§ 7. Of the Chronicle of John Malalas (Rhetor) of Antioch, the first 
seventeen Books (with a few paragraphs which were then part of B. 17 but 
were afterwards prefixed to B. 18) appeared between A.D. 528 and 540. A 
second edition appeared after A.D. 565, bringing the work down to Justinian’s 
death (B. 18). The question is debated whether this revision and continuation 
was due to the author of the original work, John Malalas himself, or to some 
one else.* I believe that the second view is the true one; but in either case 
the chronicle of Justinian’s reign is due to a contemporary, and that is enough 
for our present purpose. Of the revised chronicle (published probably c. A.D. 
566) the text which has been handed down in the unique Oxford MS. is only 
an abbreviation. But we have material for approximating to the original 
shape in the works of other compilers who copied slavishly from the complete 
chronicle. So faras the eighteenth book is concerned, this subsidiary material 
consists of (1) the Paschal Chronicle, (2) Theophanes, (3) the Constantinian 
excerpts published by Mommsen,® (4) excerpts published by Cramer’ from a 
ninth-century chronicler.$ 

This material does not, in the present case, enable us to restore with 
certainty the narrative of Malalas, though it enables us to see that this 
narrative was considerably longer in the original text than in the Oxford 
epitome. The difficulty is that the Paschal Chronicler and Theophanes used 
another source as well as Malalas ;? and it is impossible in certain passages 
to determine which of the two sources was responsible. It is however 
indispensable to make an attempt to distinguish these two sources. 





7 Anecd. Paris, vol. 2, 320. 
8 I omit other chronicles which have to be 


1B. 9,14. Mr. E. W. Brooks most kindly 
supplied me with an epitome of the passage. 


It will be included in the forthcoming transla- 
tion of Zacharias and his Continuator, by 
Messrs. Hamilton and Brooks. 

? wépn. 

3 éxBohoets. 

4 It is not necessary to go further into the 
‘Malalasfrage’ here, See Krumbacher’s Gesch. 
der byz. Litteratur, § 140, and my review in 
the Classical Review, 1897, May. 

5 Baroccianus 182. 

6 Hermes, Bd. 6, p. 377 (fragment on Nika 
revolt). 


taken into account in dealing generally with 
Malalas, but which do not help us for our 
present purpose (e.g. John of Nikiu, George 
Monachus). 

I pointed out (Classical Review, loc. cit.) 
that Theophanes used three sources; the proof 
being that he has three introductions, the third 
of which is the introduction of Malalas. The 
Paschal Chronicler also used the other unknown 
source. Gleye proved (against Patzig) that he 
used the Malalas chronicle. 
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To begin with; we must compare our text of Malalas with the Constantinian 
excerpt. This fragment is not an excerpt in the proper sense; it is not a 
verbal extract or series of extracts, but a brief summary in which the original 
phrases are not always retained. 

(a) The fragment does not give the causes of the insurrection, but rushes 
in medias res: avtipav av’t@ (lovetiviav@) 0 Shpmos TOV Neyouévov Tpacivo- 
Bevétov kai mordrnv atakiav Kai ddwow év TH Kovotaytivovrore.' These 
words are of course merely a general introductory summary, and the only 
phrase which we can claim with security for Malalas is the compound 
mpacivoBéverot, which the excerptor (as Tov Neyouwévwy shows) did not make 
for himself.2 The next clause notices the burning of a number of buildings : 


Kal éxavoav of avtot Snuotar tors broteTaypévous TOTOVs ATO TOU 
marratiov éws tod dopov Kal tis dpxas SeEia Kal apiotepa peTa TOV 
TAPAKELMEVOY TUGOV OiKL@Y Kal TO TPAaLTwpLOY Tod ETapyYoU THS TOAEWS Kal 
TO NEyOMEvOY OKTaYwVOV. 


Now in our Malalas text conflagrations are mentioned at two points of 
the narrative: (1) on the night of the 13th Jan., and (2) after the conflict 
with Belisarius and his force of Goths. In the first case, the praetorium was 
fired and the following places were burned down :* 


\ , Oe an A , ig lal lal 7 , 
TO TPALTWPLOY KAL ) YAAKH TOV TaNaTiOU EWS THY TXOAWY Kat 7) MEYAH 
éxxrnola kal o Snpmoctos EuBoros. 


In the second case, it is merely stated generally: «ai év dAXots TOs EBarov 
mup.t At first sight the mention of the praetorium might seem to show that 
the excerptor had in view the first conflagration, and 6 Snpocvos éuBoros 
might be supposed to mean the porticoes along the Mesé, between the 
Augusteum and the Forum of Constantine. But (1) it is hardly conceivable 
that the excerptor would have omitted to enumerate the Great Church ; (2) 
0 Snuocios EuBoros is, in the context, more naturally understood of the 
portico of the Augusteum than of the porticoes on either side of the Mesé; 
(3) the excerptor says nothing of the events which, in our Malalas-text, 
occurred between the two conflagrations, but goes on directly to the events 
after the second conflagration ; (4) it will be shown below that the praetorium 
was fired a second time. 

I think we may therefore provisionally conclude that the words in our 
Malalas-text xai év ddXous ToTrots E8adov wip are the epitomator’s summary 
of an enumeration of buildings, which is, wholly or partly, preserved in the 

Jonstantinian fragment ; the phrase év a@AXo1s TO 7 OLS being suggested by 
the first words of the original tods torerayyévovs tomoUs (where 





1 The date is given falsely eis 7d dedrepov sponding notices in Leo Grammaticus and 


éros "loveriviavov. Theodosius Melitenus) ; it is abbreviated from 
2 So George Monachus, i, p. 528, ed. CF,—it contains nothing that is not in CF. 
Muralt. I have not devoted a special section 3 p. 474, 17, ed. Bonn, 


to the notice of this chronicle (cp. the corre- 4 p. 475, 10. 
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vrotetaypévous suggests the position of the buildings between the first and 


second hill). 
(8) The fragment proceeds (without any hint of a time-interval) : 


\ 4 \ lol , ° e ~ € , ” , 
Kal maduw pev Tadta Kpaterv (sic) 6 dios, “Tratie avtyouote tovmriKxas 
[id est, rod Biyxas]. 


Our Malalas relates that on the 18th Jan. the Emperor appeared in the 
Hippodrome with the Gospels ; the people gathered together and the Emperor 
mpocepovncer avtois ueO’ Spxwv wavdata (the Paschal Chronicle explains this 
clause, which in itself is not very clear): then 


cal ‘ 
Kal TrodXol pev TOD SHwou Expaloy avTov Baciréa Erepor Sé eataciafov 
Kpafovtes “Tratuov. 


We can infer with certainty that ‘Tadrvov of the epitomator is an 
abridgment of “Y'adtve avyouote, tod Biyxas. But we may infer more than 
this. The words waduv pév tadta imply the repetition of a cry already 
mentioned, and have no meaning in the extract. It follows that they occurred 
in the original, where their meaning must have depended on a preceding 
account of cries uttered by the people. Hence we conclude that this passage 
was abridged by the epitomator of the Oxford text. Jn the original Malalas 
the words ‘Tratie avryovate Tod Biyxas must have occurred twice. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the Paschal Chronicler who supplies us 
with the material for restoring the passage which the Oxford epitomator has 
omitted. There we read, after the scene in the Hippodrome, that Justinian 
retired into the palace and dismissed the senators, that the people met 
Hypatius and Pompeius and cried ‘Twdtve avyouvote tot Biyxas. These 
incidents are omitted in our Malalas-text ; but this second cry is preserved in 
our Constantinian fragment. Thus we are justified in inferring that this 
passage in the Paschal Chronicle («ai éacev......rod Biyxas, p. 624, 1 sqq.) 
was derived from Malalas; to whom we may restore it with some such slight 
change as cal mdadw Tada! Expatev (for cai Expagav). 

(y) The next section, describing the elevation of Hypatius, is much 
shortened in the Constantinian fragment=CF, but one or two points are 
preserved there which are lost in our Oxford Malalas text=OM. 


CF, i oM. 
Kar ayaydvres ‘Trdtiov Tov oTpaTHAATHY kal AaBdrtes of Swot Toy abrdy “Trdriov anh- 
é€x Tod otKkov avTood. yayov abrov év TE Aeyouevw bépp Kwvoraytivov. 


Thus in the original Malalas, after the people met and saluted Hypatius in 
the street, he retired to his house, and the people fetched him thence to the 
Forum of Constantine. Moreover he was described by his title erparndarns 
(magister militum). Another detail preserved in the CF. is his elevation ona 
shield, when he had been invested with the royal dress: nal dvayaryovtes 
avrov €v T@® ocKoUTapiy. 





1 So possibly for taira ; or perhaps simply waAuv éxpa¢ev. ‘ Quellenforschung’ has its limits. 
H.S.—VOL. XVII. H 
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(8). The next clause of CF. records the gathering of the people in the 
Hippodrome and is entirely omitted in OM.: wAnpwOévtos S& Kai ddov Tod 
immixod €x Tod Sypov ws Oedavtay Oewpjaa Baciréa otehopevov. The 
sentence is incomplete; it probably fits in after the words é€« rod rwadariov, 
Mal. p. 475, 22. 

(e). The next sentence describing the orders of Justinian is also omitted 
in OM., and should come before the first words of p. 476, 1: ére 5é yéuortos 
Tod avtov immixod éx Tod dydov éexédevoey 6 Bacireds arrodvOhvar Tov 
oTpaTioTny avTovd peta Kal dhavepov éEdpywr. CF. also notes the places 
where Belisarius and Mundus respectively entered the Hippodrome: xai 
elanjrOe Modvdos péev ad tod KaOiopatos eravw tov Ovpov Tovs dvTas 
Syjpous év TO itmi@ kat Bedtodpios vroxatwbev tov Kabicpartos. 

(¢). Passing over all the details of the scene in the Hippodrome CF. 
states the number of the slain less precisely than OM., but with a phrase 
which probably found a place in the original Malalas: 


CF. OM. 
> , > ‘ Y e \ > = e , / = 
kal améxreway ev pdv@m paxalipas mepl of 5 ev Te inmodpoulp apayéevtes Foav 
Tas A’ xiAiddas. xiArddes Tpidkovra mévTE puiKp@ TA€ov } racoor. 


(»). CF. gives the reasons for the execution of Hypatius and Pompeius, 
and records the banishment of eighteen other senators (points omitted 


by OM.): 
‘ ‘ - 
Kat ouverdBerto! “lovativavos Kxai tov ‘Trdtiov cai Tlopuaniov Kai 
. id /, \ 
améxtewev avtovs, Tov pev eva ws ghopécavta Bacidixyny gopeciay Kai 
dvtapavta, Tov 6 Erepov ws auvevpeOévta pet’ avTod, Kai wf ihXoveTplous 
, \ \ . an 
Kal ovyKAntikov’s Snuevoas eEwpicey Sia TO Kat’ avtov’s TH Tupavvid: 
€ 
Trartiov mrpocbécba 
(@). CF. concludes with remarks which are left out in OM: 
“ae Dae: “oe? > a , \ , ” a , 
kal éyéveto eipyvn év TH WOE. Kat mpoeBadeTO Erapyov Tis TodEwWS 
ms \ \ a a pi be Soe x > * +4 ‘ 
Tpidwva Kai TodXovs THY Snmool@y ExoXace. Kal iTITiKOY OUK Hv emi TOD) 


xpovov. 


§ 8. We are now in a position to consider how far the Paschal Chronicler 
used Malalas. The short summary of the d«ta da Karazrodcorv—the 
recriminations between the Emperor and the Greens—which are reproduced in 
full by Theophanes, was derived from another source.?, The Chronicler seems 
then to pass abruptly to the middle of the narrative of Malalas. He omits the 
incident of the two criminals who fell from the gallows; and does not even 
state that the Blues and Greens reconciled their differences. Hence his 
story, taken by itself, is unintelligible; and it seems possible that our text is 
imperfect.? It begins with the supersession of John, Tribonian, and Eudae- 











1 guveAdBero was probably not in the 3 There is, at the transition, a curious inser- 
original, in this clause ; the excerptor took the _ tion in P, not found in the other MSS. It does 


word from the description of Belisarius seizing 
Hypatius and Pompeius (xep) cuveddBero, 
476, 11). 

2 Cp. above § 7, par 2, p. 95. 


fit into the context ; some words must have 
fallen out :— 

Kal améoteiAev 56 Baoireds ideiv ti xpd Covow 
[P: as éruxev: GAA’ bre TOAAH yévnta avaynn 
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mon; and it is clear from the following comparison that the Pasch. Chron, 
derived this passage from the work of Malalas. 


5 
CHRON, PASCH. (p. 620). oM. (p. 475). 
kalamwécretAev 6 Bacidreds idetv ri 
kpaCovotv. kal e&jAOev awd Tod Tada- kad éeAOdvres of wep) Moovdov Kal Kwv- 


tlov 6 marpixios BaoiAclins 6 motav tdv | aravriodoy nal BaciAldnv peta Bonbelas 
tTémov TOD paylotrpov ‘Eppoyévous év | kata KéAzvow Tod Bacihéws,! 


KwvotavtivoumddAet, kal Kwvoravtlodos. 


Kal OTHOAVTESTAELTEAAUVVYOVYTANANON BovAdpevot 

Zw trod mwadratiov Karacvyhoayvtes avTa | Katacryjou Ta cracidCovta TANON: 
TpoTepwavngav avTois, A€yorres, ti 

Cnrovvres yevérOar cracialete; Kar 

éxpatav Kata Tod émapxov TeV mpaTtwplwy Iwav- Karéxpate yap Td APs "Iwadvvov Tod 
vou T00 Kammddoxos kat ‘Povpivou (sic) rod xvalo- | ewixAnv Kawmddoxos wal TpiBouviavod tod Koial- 
topos Kal Tov éwmdpxov Tis wéAEws Evdaluovos. | atwpos kal Tod emdpxou THs wWéAEws EvSaluovos: 
kal raita axnkodres aviyayov TG Bacirci. Kal | kal tadta wap’ airav axnodtes of Exmwemo- 
evbews Siedetaro thy emapxov Tar mpaitwplwy | Oévres GuyKANTLKO! avhyayov TE Bacirci 
"Iwdvynv Kal émolnaev avt adbrod «7. A. | Kal edOéws diedéxOnoay Ths apxis b re "Iwdvyns 
diedétaro Ge Kal ‘Povpivoy roy kvaicropa kal | Kal Tp:Bovriavds 

K.T.A. kal Tov ~Emapxov SE Tis TOAEWS 
Evdatuova Sied€Earo eal x. 7. A. kal Evdaluwr. 


[The words preserved in either source and omitted in the other are 
printed in spaced type.] 


We at once remark that the epitomator has here gone to work very 
discreetly. He has omitted those clauses, whose omission can best be spared, 
and the only positive facts he has left out are the names of the ministers who 
were appointed to replace John, Tribonian, and Eudaemon.2 The Paschal 
Chronicler was less discreet. While he unnecessarily repeats the names of 
the offices of the deposed ministers (tov érapyov tTav mpaiT. K.7r.), he omits 
the important words pera BonGelas. 

The next omission of the epitomator is less fortunate. Having mentioned 
the Emperor’s concession in deposing the obnoxious ministers, he goes on to 
state that Belisarius issued forth with Gothie soldiers and fought with 
the mob. It was obviously necessary to say that the concession had failed to 
appease the people. The Paschal Chronicle preserves the requisite words : 


CHRON, PASCH. OM. 
6 5 dfjpos ewémevev Ew TOU wWada- 
tlov eioeAatywy Kal Tov’ToV yYwo- 
Oévros etjAbey 56 matplktos BnArtwodps b | 
TT PATHAGTNS peta TANOous TdTOwy Kai Exope 
modAo’s &X pts EgwWEpPAs. 


Kal ekeAOdvTos BeAtoapiov wera mANOous Tor- 
Oixovd Kal cup Bodrjs yevouevns woAAol ex TaY 
Snuotay karecpaynoar. 


the original, but may be due to the epitomator 
who had to make up for the omission of the 
preceding sentence. 

2 The Constantinian Fragment mentions the 
name of the new Praefect of the City, Tryphon ; 
but at the end of the episode. 


réte motets & e@BovAevow. Kal elwev avrois 6 
Bacireds e&éAOaTe obv Kal padete Tlyos xXapiv 
otasidCovoww]. Kot e&jAOev k.7.A. 
Somebody seems to be remonstrating with 
Justinian in the Palace on his indecision. 
1 nate KéA. Tt. Bao. need not have been in 
H 2 
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I suspect that the first clause was dropped by the epitomator, because 
almost the same words had occurred before, (p. 474, 19) xal émrépwewev 6 Siuos 
elceXavvav ATAKTWS. 

At this point the Paschal Chronicler leaves Malalas and copies his other 
source. From p. 621-623, we can find no trace of Malalas. ,The motive for 
thus changing sources doubtless lay in the circumstance that Malalas did not 
describe in detail the events of Thursday evening, Friday, and Saturday. In 
OM. we have nothing whatever corresponding to this period of time beyond 
the chronologically vague statement: @upwOév 5€ 1o tAHOos Kal ev ddrots 
totros €Badov Tip Kai Tias ataxtws épovevoy. As we have seen, this is 
supplemented by an enumeration of buildings which were burned, in CF. 
We may infer, I think, that the original Malalas did not contain much more 
than this enumeration. 

On Sunday, Jan 18, the Paschal Chronicler returns to Malalas, and 
preserves more fully than OM. the scenes of Justinian’s appearance in the 
Hippodrome and the elevation of Hypatius. This is proved by the numerous 
verbal coincidences and especially by the argument which I brought forward 
above, in connexion with CF Nor can there be much doubt that the 
incident of the sending of Ephraim to the Palace was related in the original 
Malalas. The epitomator merely gives the result of the mission, which was 
that Hypatius learned that Justinian had left the Palace. 


CHRON, PASCH. OM, 


<¢ 


(Ephraim says to Hypatius) ‘6 ‘lovorimavds iv yap padev 6 “Yrarios bt 5 Bacireds ave- 
Epuye Kal oddeis Cor <év> Tg wadatiy.’ nal xapyoe’ 
TaoTa aKkovoas 6 “Yrdrios edoke Oapradrewrepos 
KabeCerOar ev te Seamorixe@ xadiouat: Tov kat xabecOels ev TG Kabiouari meta Opdcous 
immxod.” érupavvet. 


After this, the Paschal Chronicle has a sentence ()\@av 5€ aro Kwvorar- 
tiavov «.T.d.), of which there is no trace in OM., and which may or may not 
have been in the original Malalas. It then goes on to relate that Justinian 
proceeded to the Cathisma, accompanied by Mundus, Belisarius, and others ; 
and there can be no question that in what follows the Paschal Chronicle 
copied Malalas.2 In OM. it is not stated that Justinian himself went to the 
Cathisma, but there is no reason to suppose that this detail was got by the 
Paschal Chronicler from a different source. 

The notice of the burial and epitaph of Hypatius (p. 627-8) may have 
been derived either from Malalas or from the other source; but the notice of 
the confiscation of the property of the two brothers and a number of senators 


1 Above § 7, (B). Antioch (Theupolis), was slain in the Hippo- 








2 nal dxovew Tas eis abToy edpnuias Kal Tas 
bApiotinas pwvas as Edreyov eis tov Baciréa 
*lovotiviavoy Kal eis Thy abyovotav @coddpar. 
Cp. Cramer, Anecd. Par., 2,320 ral "I. Baoiréu 
avabepariCovres eptBpiCov, “YT. be marplicov 
evonuncar ev T@ xadlopatt oréartes, 

3 The notice preserved in the Paschal 
Chronicle that a certain Antipater, vindex of 


drome, must come from Malalas, and most 
distinctly points to Antiochene influence in the 
early part of the eighteenth Book. A purely 
Constantinopolitan writer would never pick out 
of 30,000, a person of purely local importance at 
Antioch ; whereas it is just what an Antio- 
chene would do 
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was derived from Malalas. This is clear from a comparison with Theophanes 
and OF. 


CF, THEOPH. (p. 185, 30). CHRON. PASCH. (628). 


ef 2 ve , Vier 
Kal €SnuevOnoayr of olka: abtrar, 7a 5€ Siahepovra adrois wavra 


fs? , 
kal ih iAXoveTpious kal cuyKAN- | wera Kad KAAwV th matpiklov Kai €SnuetvOn wal of Aviwol warpixiot 
‘ , > co 
Tikads dnuevoas eEdp:oev 5a 7d iAXovaTplov Kal dwatiKav Snuev-| Of Ewa adrois ebdpedévres %puyov 
ner a eee > 
kar’ abrovs Th Tupavvibi “‘Yratiov Oévtwy &s cuvdpduwv “Yrartov. | of Mev eis povzorhpia of 5€ eis 


mpoabéaOat. kal eyévero pédBos péyas. | ebxrnplous ofxous kal eoppaylabn- 
gav of olka aitay. gavepol be 


Kal édnuevOnoay Kai eEwpladnoar, 


§ 9. Theophanes? begins by (1) a summary of the events of the sedition, 
derived from Theodore Lector. He then (2) copies in full the deta da 
Kadazrodiov, from some unknown source. (3) He passes to Malalas, and 
follows him mainly, though not altogether, for the details of the rebellion. 

Adopting the same introductory formula as Malalas, Theophanes 
abbreviates and makes verbal alterations in the account of the incident 
of the two criminals rescued by the monks of St. Conon. Theophanes does 
not mention the four rioters who were beheaded, but only the three who were 
impaled ; on the other hand, he states that the two who escaped fell twice from 
the stake, while the epitomator of Malalas mentions only one fall. There is 
one discrepancy, which however need not be more than apparent. Theo- 
phanes states that the crowd, seeing the criminals lying on the ground, cried : 
Tovtous TH éxxdynola, while OM says that they acclaimed Justinian 
(edpyunoav tov Bacidéa). But there is no reason against supposing that 
the original text of Malalas, which both Theophanes and OM abbreviated, 
contained both statements. 

And now we come to a remarkable point in the narrative of Theophanes. 
He states that the praefect sent soldiers to guard the rescued criminals in the 
asylum of St. Laurentius : 


> , © ” \ a , > \ 
akovaas &€ 0 eT apyYos eTrepe TTPATLWTAS TOV puratrew avuTous, 
which corresponds to Malalas, 473, 19: 


\ \ a e 7 , ” , \ , 
Kal YVOUS TADTA O THS TOdEwS ETTAapYoOS TEupas TTPATLWOTLKNY Bonevav 
a ” 


> 4. > \ > 
é€pvAaTTEV AUTOUS ExEloe OVTAS. 


But instead of continuing the narrative as it stands in Malalas, he omits the 
events described in 474, 1-14, and at once proceeds to the incident of the visit 
of the demes to the praetorium, to ask for an answer respecting the fate of 
the criminals, 


THEOPHANES (184, 12). om. (474, 14). 
Kal yvdvres of Sjuo awHAOov eis Td MparTepiov Bpadelas St yevouévns Spas hAGov év TG mpar- 
twplp Tov emdpxou Tis WéAEws airodyres amdxpi- 
ow nept tTav mpopi'ywv Tay bvTwv ev TE ayly 
Aavpevtiy. Kal wh tuxdvres aroxploews bpjyav 
wip ev Te abtG mpatwply. 


airobvres Tov émapxov amooriva ex Tod aylov 
Aavpevtiov tovs pvAdcoovtas otpatiéras: Kal 
amoxploews od érvxov map’ abtod: Kai Ouuwhévres 
éBadov wip eis Td mpartwpiov. 


1 Theophanes is cited throughout from C, de Boor’s edition. 
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Now the passage which Theophanes has here omitted is absolutely 
indispensable to the comprehension of the story, for it describes the union of 
the Blues and Greens. This union is the key of the whole episode, and the 
narrative of Theophanes is vitiated by its omission. The question arises : 


what was his motive for omitting it ? 


The answer is: 


Theophanes thought that the scene in the Hippodrome described by Malalas 
(p. 474, 1-14) was the same as that in which the altercation between Justinian 
and the Greens respecting Calapodius had occurred, and which he had already 
described from another sowrce. He therefore omitted it, to the detriment of his 


whole story. 


Theophanes then states, with Malalas, that the people, receiving no 
answer, set fire to the Praetorium ; but goes on, apparently deserting Malalas 
to group all the conflagrations of the riot together without distinction of the 
days on which they took place. His enumeration falls into three groups; 
p. 184, 1. 15-19; 2b. 1. 19-24; ib. 1, 24-27; corresponding respectively to 
Chron. Pasch. p. 623; p. 621-2; p. 622. 

The Paschal Chronicler does not give the date of the first conflagration 
which he mentions, but he places it immediately after the sally of Belisarius 
and his Goths from the palace; the second took place on Friday; the third on 
Saturday. That he and Theophanes used the same source for their events is 


clear from a comparison. 


CHRON, PASCH. 

kal Aordy evémpnoay Thy elcodov Tod TadaTiov 
Thy xadkdoTeyov Kal éxavOn meta Tod moptixov 
TaY cxXOAapiwy Kal TaY mpoTnKTdpwy Kal Kavdi5a- 
Twv, Kal yéyove Siaxowh. dpolws Se éxavdn Kal 
7) wévatov bmov eat) To Acyduevov Adyovaraior 
kal  meyadn exxanola maca aiv poBepois xai 
Oavuacrois Kloot maoa ex TeTpaevTov KarnvexOn. 
KaKeiOev KarHAGEv 6 Shuos TaAW eiveAavywy em 
Tov “IovAtavod Atméva eis Tov olkov TpdBov Kal 
eChrer map’ avtod AaBetvy bmAa Kal Expaor, Tpd- 
Bov Baoiréa TH ‘Pwuavia. al €Badrov Trip eis roy 
olkov tod avrod matpixiov TpdBov: Kal dAlywv 
Kavbévtwy er€lpOn 7d Tip Kal eoBéoOn. TH 
5& mapagkevy Huepa Tov adrod pnvds ior” 
HAGor of Sjuor eis Td mparwpiov rav emapxwv Kal 


éBadorv éxet mip Kal éxavOnoav ai oréya tar | 
Baoidinav olkwy Kal pdvov Tod ab’tod mpaitwplov | 


dmov Ta oxpivia, epvonoey yap &veuos Boppas 
kal Td Tip Ew Tod mpatwplou edlwkev Kal éxavOn 
7) Badaveiov tav ’AdrcEdvSpov Kal 5 kevav trav 
EvBovAov ev méper cal 7 ayla Eiphyn (iris hv 
KTioOeion K.T.A.) Kal 6 kevav Tov Saupa@vos 6 
Méyas €xavOn, kal drddAovto of ev avT@ avaeluevor 
&ppworot. a@ d8& oaBBarw...... of 
bXAa HAGov avrol eis Toy dKTaywvov Toy bvTa eis 





1 Om. codd., restituit de Boor. 
2 varov codd. Bieliaev is certainly wrong in 
suggesting as analternative emendation 7d orevdy 


THEOPH. (184, 19-24). 
kal éveripisay thy eloodov tod madatilov Thy 
xarndoreyov Kal toy méptixov' TaY mpoTiKTSpwr 
Kal Td cévatov® Tod AvyovoTéws. 


kal xaTnAdev 6 Sijuos eis Tov TovAtavod, Toy 
Soplas A€yw, Améva, eis Tv olKkov TIpdBov 
(nrotytes bmrAa Kal KpaCovtes AAoV Baciréa TH 
more kal €Badrov mip eis Ta MpdBov Kal Karn- 


véxOn 6 oikos. 


Kal RAGov Kal Exavoav Td Badaveioy Tod ’Ade- 
Edvdpou 


nal tov tevava trav Saupov troy péyay Kal 
amédovto of &ppworo, kal Thy weydAnv exkdrnolav 
cov Tois &uporepots Kloow: Kal waa ex TeTpaevToV 
KatnvexOn. 


(meaning the Golden Hand) ; Byzantina, i. 132. 
oévaror is certain. 
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CHRON. PASCH. THEOPH, (184, 19-24). 


Mégov Tis BactdrKs Tav Tovvaplwy Kal Tod Snuo- 
alov éuBéddAou Tijs ‘Pyylas: nal. . . of orpari@rat 
. + « + €Badov wip kal bpRWav Thy dxTdywvor- 
kal €€ abrod Tod mupds exavn Ta wéepi~ TOD aylov 
Ocodadpov Tav Spwpaxiov dixa Tod cKevopvdAakiou 
Tov povpvou Tod aylov olkov. 6 5& FuBodos bros 


], 15-17. 
ae ae ey . a , a 

kal é€xanoay of €uBoAo amd THS Kauapas TOU 
pdpou Ews THs XAAKS Ta TE Apyupompareia kal TH 

a ; ‘ ss > 
TaV Gapyupompatelwy Kal 5 olxos Suumaxov Tod | Aavoov mavta mup) avn dOnoar. 
. , , i 
and imdtwy dpdiwaplwy Kal % ayia AxvAiva ews 

a ; mR re 
THS Kaudpas ToD kAXov euBdAou Tod pPdpov Kwy- 
oravtivov éxaven. 


Comparing these two accounts we see that : 

1. Theophanes transposes the conflagrations which arose out of the 
burning of the octagon and which the Pasch. Chron. explicitly assigns to 
Saturday, and places them before the conflagrations which the Pasch. 
Chron, assigns to Friday and the preceding days. 

2. While Theophanes presents in the same order as the Pasch. Chron. 
the conflagrations which took place before Friday and those which took place 
on Friday, he exhibits one remarkable discrepancy. Instead of bringing the 
burning of St. Sophia into connexion with the burning of the Senate House 
and the palace porticoes, which the Pasch. Chron. places before Friday, he 
brings it into connexion with the burning of the Bath of Alexander, the 
Xenon of Sampson, &c. which the Pasch. Chron. places on Friday: and yet 
he describes the burning of St. Sophia in the identical words used by the 
Pasch. Chron. 

3. While in the main Theophanes and the Paschal Chronicler were 
using the same source, there is one striking discrepancy as to a fact. They 
describe in almost the same words the rush to the house of Probus, but, 
while the Paschal Chronicler says that the fire was quenched oA/yov 
xavOévrwr, Theophanes states that xatnvéyOn 6 oixos. It seems clear that 
one of the two chroniclers must have here referred to a different source. 

‘ 4. In the description of the conflagration of Friday, the text of 
Theophanes omits the important buildings, St. Irene and the Xenon of 
Eubulus, which are mentioned by Chron. Pasch., and of course by the 
common source. I do not believe that Theophanes intended to omit them. 
They easily fell out through homoioteleuton, and we should probably amend 
in the text of Theophanes (p. 184, 1. 25) : 

kat Tov EevOva Ta@V <EvBovXov (év péper) Kai THY aylav Eipyynv 
kal Tov Eevdva TAv> Lappov tov péyar. 

5. In the conflagration of Saturday (Chron. Pasch.), Theophanes (184, 
17) mentions the Palace of Lausus, which is not mentioned by Chron. Pasch. 
but he omits all mention of the Octagon and other buildings. 

The main question which here arises is this: how is the remarkable 
inversion of the order of events in Theophanes, as compared with the 
Paschal Chronicle, to be explained? The answer must be postponed, till we 
come to consider the topographical difficulties connected with the riot 


(see below § 21). 
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From the enumeration of the burned buildings, Theophanes passes to 
the resolution of Justinian to flee and gives us a unique notice as to the 
Emperor’s plan of flight (184, 27-30). It is impossible to determine whether 
it comes from Malalas or not; but it seems to be out of its order, for the 
next sentence (185 1, 1—2=Chron. Pasch. 622, 18), concerns the events of 
Saturday. 

The following account of the elevation of Hypatius and the final scenes 
is derived from Malalas. This can be seen without any difficulty by 
comparing it with the Oxford Malalas and Chron. Pasch,? 


§ 10. George Cedrénus seems to have derived the first part of his 
brief account of the riot from Theodore Lector. It corresponds closely to 
the notice which Theophanes took from Theodore; only it is fuller, and 
therefore was not derived through Theophanes. It is fuller in two points: 
(a) the Xendn of Eubulus is mentioned; (0) to 7 peyadrn éxxrnaola are 
added the words cal ta yaptda adtis Sixatouata Kal 7 Tpdcodos Taca.” 
The second section is identical with the second part of the fragment of 
Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. p. 320.3 This should conclude the notice; but a 
statement is added that the Octagon and Zeuxippus were burnt; and there 
is a reference to the fire of A.D. 476. There is no trace here of the use of 
Theophanes. 


§ 11. Zonaras had before him, in writing his account of the Nika revolt, 
a lost source which differed considerably from those that we possess.° 

Starting with an introductory sentence suggested by a source which was 
also used by Cedrénus,® Zonaras comes at once to the main point, the union 
of the Blues and Greens. But the distinctive feature of his story is the 
prominence given to the battle between the barbarians and the demes, and 
the vain attempt of the clergy to pacify the tumult. He calls the barbarians 
Heruls,7 and his notice is confirmed by Procopius, who mentions (at a 
different stage of the episode) that Mundus had a force of Heruls with him. 
From Zonaras alone do we learn of the part played by women in the riot. 


1 This is so clear that it is unnecessary to 4 Ed. Dindorf, vol. 3, p. 271, 8-273, 22. 


show it in full. But the comparison may be 5 P. Sauerbrei, in his study on the sources of 
facilitated by the following references :— the middle part of the history of Zonaras, 
Theophanes (de Boor) observed this, and describes the source as opti- 
185, 2-3 =cf. Malalas, 475, 22-28 mus ut videtur fons deperditus. De Font. Zon. 
ae | 5 476, 1 quaestiones, in Comment. Philol. Jenenses, vol. 
ve pe | ae ss ae I. p. 77. This (?) optimus fons deperditus was 
“ », 21 =ef. Mal., Hermes, 6, p.377. also used for the reigns of Leo and Zeno. 
- », 22 =Malalas, 476, 9 6 To the effect that all the beauty in the city 
ns | 3 210 left by the former great fire (of A.D. 476) was 
me »» 26-30= ,, »» 19-22 now consumed. Cp. Cedrénus p. 647. Probably 
4a », 830 =Mal., Hermes, 6, 377. both were using a common source. I cannot 


2 It may be noticed that Cedrénus gives 7) enter here upon the latest combinations of 
mpookhviov (Tis BactArKijs), as in Cramer, E. Patzig,—the Leoguelle and the Zwillings- 
Anecd. Par. ii. 112; whereas Theophanes has quelle, &c. 
mpooKidviov, 7 Aidovpar. 

3 nai rods dbo éuBdAous—év TG iwmodpduy. 
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But at this point! the value of the account of Zonaras ceases. He 
mentions that the fire was propagated by a violent wind—a fact known 
otherwise only from the Paschal Chronicler ; but of the buildings burnt he 
only mentions some in the region between St. Irene and the Palace. He has 
a peculiar statement? that Justinian wished to speak to the demes in the 
Hippodrome (‘theatre’), but that they, afraid of being caught (@s év 
eipxTy), refused to run into the trap. This statement, referring to the 
appearance of Justinian in the Hippodrome on Sunday morning, is discordant 
with the account of Malalas (Chron. Pasch.), from which it appears that the 
demes did assemble in the Hippodrome and reviled Justinian. 

The rest of the story however accords with the account of Malalas and 
may well have been derived either from Malalas or from a source dependent 
on Malalas, Compare : 

ZONARAS, 272, 31. MALALAS, Hermes, 6, 377. 
kal éml domldos abtdoy petdpoiov upavres kal dvayaydvres ev TE oKovtaply. 


; 
avaryopevouvot Bactréa. 


ZONARAS, 273, 4. | THEOPH., 185, 14 (MAL. 476, 4). 





a 


Dre theRARNREDNIA ON 4 


toxvoay of mept Tov BactAéa mAcloTwY xpnud- | bweoupe Tas ek Tod Bevérouv pépous poyedoas 
Twv diavouats brocipa tay Bevérwy moAAovs, | Xphuara, 
MALALAS, 476, 6. 
kal oftws Thy TeV Shuwy dudvoay dixovojnoay 5 +h wTARVos Spunoav Kar 
diacrhoavres Xwpioa Kar aAAHAwY airods me- | GAANAMY. 


ToinKact. 

TéTe Tolvuy aOpdov éx Tay Bact- 
Aclwy of mpokorrodvtes THY KpatovyTwy eEEBopor | 
évorAot. | 


Ib. 1, 12. 
Meotdy yap hv avOpatwy Td Oéarpov 
TOV pev THs TaV oTacialéyTwy polpas, TAY BE “ye 
Tredvwv Kata Bay TaY yryouévwy Kal THs TOD 
‘ratlov avapphrews nOpoopéevwr. 





‘ 


Now I do not indeed regard these 
possible that they represent a different 
independent of, that of Malalas. Still 


THEOPH., 185, 2. 
evétAwy otpatiwrav Bonderay cal covBikovAa- 


plous kal omadapious. 


MAL, HERMES, 6, 377. 
mAnpwévros 5 kad bAov Tod iwmixod 
ex Tov Shuov ws OeAdvtwy Oewpica: Baciréa 


/ 
oTEPOMEVOY, 


comparisons as conclusive ; it is quite 
account, which agreed with, but was 
it is remarkable that the account ot 


Zonaras would serve as a very accurate, brief summary of the account of 
Malalas. We must bear in mind the method of Zonaras, who was always con- 
cerned to change the words of his sources. If he found iaw7mxov he was certain 
to substitute Oéarpov ; if he found a part of wAnpde, he would use a part of 
yéuo or pears eis ; if he found broxdérT@ one could predict that he would 


employ vmocvpw or something else.* 


And he always of course avoided 


colloquialisms or Latinisms like oxovrdpwv. There are only two points, one 
at the beginning, and one at the end, of this part of the episode, where the 


1 p, 272, 5. 

2 p, 272, 20-26. 

3 Malal. and Chron. Pasch. have iroxAérrw, 
Theophanes, iroctpw. We must infer that 
broxAémtw was in the original Malalas, But it 


would be improper to infer that Zonaras must 
have here used Theophanes ; for there it was 
quite natural that Theophanes and Zonaras 
should have hit independently on the same 
synonym. 





TT EE 
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influence of another source need be assumed. The statement that Hypatius 
was proclaimed 19 pwév axovta, 7 5é temecopévov,! which is in accordance 
with the story of Procopius, is not found in Malalas, so far as we can 
judge ; yet it would be a possible inference from the incident of the sending of 
Ephraim to the Palace. The number of the slain is set by Zonaras? at 
‘about 40,000.’ According to Malalas, it was 35,000. It may be conjectured 
that in his other source Zonaras found 50,000 (the number given by John 
Lydus) and that he adopted 40,000 as somewhere between the two, 

While I admit fully that the general coincidence may be accidental, and 
that Zonaras used throughout a different source, I cannot help thinking it 
more probable that the latter half of his narrative was derived, directly or 
indirectly, from Malalas. 


II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


§ 12. Our data for determining the days on which the events of the riot 
took place are derived from Malalas and the Paschal Chronicler (who here pro- 
bably means Malalas), supplemented by two indications of Procopius. Theo- 
phanes has omitted all notes of time, except the most unimportant—namely 
that Hypatius and Pompeius were executed the day after they were 
arrested. 

The first note of time is given to us by Malalas. The beginning of the 
tumult, the union of the Blues and Greens, the formal declaration of that 
union in the Hippodrome, took place on the 13th of January, A.D. 532.5 
Their union was caused by the execution of members of both parties by the 
praefect ; and that execution had taken place thee days before,* that is on 
Sunday the 11th January. It follows that the celebration, at which the 
Greens pressed their complaints against Calapodius, took place not later than 
the 11th. Most historians have fallen into the error of confounding this first 
scene in the Hippodrome (described by the Paschal Chronicler and Theo- 
phanes) with the second scene on Jan. 13 (described by Malalas).° 

On the night of the 13th (which fell on Tuesday),° the united demes, 
having got no satisfaction from the Emperor, proceeded to the Praetorium, 
and demanded whether the praefect had decided to pardon the escaped 
prisoners. Receiving no answer they set fire to the praetorium. Other 
places were burned, and the people remained in the streets, eioeXadver 
ataxtws (during the night). 

In the morning (Jan. 14th, Wednesday),’ further outrages were com- 
mitted ; the complaints against John of Cappadocia, Tribonian, and Eudaemon 
were preferred, and they were deposed ; Belisarius issued forth with a body of 


1 p. 272, 29. distinguished them, and was followed by 


3p. 278, 19. Kalligas (so too Ranke). The assembly was 
3p. 474, 2-6. The date is also given by doubtless held on the eleventh, preliminary to 

Marcellinus, the celebration of the thirteenth. Schmidt, p.47. 
4 Ib. 1, meta Tpets huepas. 6 Bpadcias dé yevouevns Spas, p. 474, 14. 


5 Gibbon, Hodgkin, ete. Sehmidt rightly 7 nal mpwias yevouerns, ib. 20, 
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Goths, and there was a conflict; then there were more conflagrations. All 
this is told in Malalas,' as if it took place on Wednesday, and in the 
corresponding part of the Chron. Pasch. there is no mark of time. But (1) it 
is improbable that all this occurred in one day; (2) the next events of which 
we hear belong to Friday; which leaves Thursday unaccounted for. | Now in 
any case, something has been left out by the epitomator between the notice 
of the deposition of the obnoxious officers and the notice of the attack of 
Belisarius on the mob;? and this is probably the place where the night 
intervened. We may I think conclude, with great likelihood, that the main 
event of Wednesday, Jan. 14, was the deposition of the three ministers, and 
that the main event of Thursday, Jan. 15, was the sally of Belisarius from the 
Palace.® 

At this stage Malalas, as represented in the Baroccian Epitome, deserts 
us; but fortunately the Paschal Chronicler, who up to this point has 
furnished no dates, now becomes precise, and fixes the events of Friday and 
Saturday. 

On Friday, Jan. 16, the praetorium was burnt, according to Chron, 
Pasch.; the conflagration was carried by the wind from that building, 
and other buildings were burned, which are enumerated. 

On Saturday, Jan. 17,> there was a conflict between the soldiers arid the 
mob. The soldiers set fire to the Octagon, and the fire spread to other build- 
ings. This was the fifth day of the riot, and here we get our first indication 
of time from Procopius.6 On the evening of this day, Justinian dismissed 
Hypatius and Pompeius from the Palace. 


§ 13. The events of the following day, Sunday, Jan 18, are dated by 
Malalas, the Paschal Chronicle, Procopius, and Marcellinus. Malalas and the 
Paschal Chronicle give both the day of the week and the day of the month. 
Procopius names the day following the fifth day.” Marcellinus is slightly in- 
aceurate. While he assigns the beginning of the sedition to the 13th January, 
he states that the sedition lasted quingue continuos dies, and that Hypatius 
was elevated guinta huius nefandi facinoris die. It is clear that, if he counted 
the 13th, he should have said sez continwos dies, and placed the final scene (like 
Procopius) on the sixth, But the inaccuracy is a pure inadvertence. Every-_ 
one remembered two things: that the Hippodrome scene took place on the 
Ides, and that the riots lasted for five days. They began late at night on the 
13th with the attack on the praetorium, and they were over before the night 
of the 18th. Thus the statements of Marcellinus, true separately, lead, 


1 474, 20,-475, 10. 


2 At 475, 8. 5 Ib. + 5E saBBdrw, routéotiy TH Uf’ Tod avTod 
3 Schmidt places the action of Belisarius on —dvduvalov wnvds. 
Wednesday, the burning of Chalké ete., on 8 p. 123; 7H 5¢ wéunrn amd Tis ordoews Huepa 
Wednesday night, the attack on the house of rep) de:Ahv dvlav. 
Probus on Thursday (p. 60-1). Thus he follows 7 +h de dorepaig (ib.), in reference to the date 
Chron, Pasch. cited in preceding note. 


4 79 SE mapackevn Nuépa Tod adTod unvds tor’ 
i p N NMEPA my , 
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when combined, to a misconception. On the reckoning that Hypatius 
was elevated on the fifth day, the 14th of Jan. must be counted as the 
first day. 

It would seem certain then that the appearance of Justinian in the 
Hippodrome with the Gospels in his hand, the elevation of Hypatius, and the 
bloody suppression of the riot, took place on Sunday, Jan. 18. But this is not 
the view generally accepted. 

Although in Malalas (both in the Oxford epitome, and in the fuller 
account of the Paschal Chronicler) the elevation of Hypatius follows immedi- 
ately on the failure of Justinian’s solemn oaths to appease the revolt, historians 
have assumed that a night intervened between these two events. On this 
view, Justinian’s appearance in the Hippodrome takes place on the morning 
of Sunday, Jan. 18, and the coronation of Hypatius on the morning of Monday, 
Jan. 19. The motive for this arrangement of events is doubtless a wish to 
reconcile a slight discrepancy between Procopius and the Paschal Chronicler. 
According to Procopius, Hypatius and Pompeius were dismissed from the 
palace the night before the elevation of Hypatius. According to the Paschal 
Chronicler the senators were dismissed from the palace after Justinian’s 
appearance in the Hippodrome. It seems an easy and attractive way of 
reconciling these statements to suppose that the dismissal of Hypatius and 
his brother took place on Sunday night, and that ‘the fifth day’ meant by 
Procopius was Sunday, not Saturday. But there are serious objections to this 
combination. 

(1) It is clear from the Paschal Chronicle and the Oxford epitome that 
the original chronicle of Malalas contained precise indications as to the days 
on which the various events fell. It is extremely hard to believe either that 
Sunday and Monday, the days (according to the received view) of 
the decisive events, would not have been distinguished in the original 
Malalas, or that both the Paschal Chronicler and the Epitomator let this 
distinction drop and so placed the final scene on the wrong day. The 
elaborate description in the Paschal Chronicle forbids the second supposition. 
(2) The tenor of the story deprecates the idea that a night intervened. 
According to Malalas (Chron. Pasch.), Justinian after he retires from the 
Hippodrome—it is still very early in the morning ?—immediately (€d0éws) 
‘dismisses the senators; and, when they went forth from the Palace, ‘the 
people met Hypatius and Pompeius,’ and took Hypatius to the Forum. This 


So too 











1 So Gibbon and Mr, Hodgkin. 
Schmidt. 

Kalligas does not seem to assume the interval 
of a night; but he follows Chron. Pasch. in 
placing the dismissal of Hypatius from the 
Palace on Sunday. He regards it as a conse- 
quence of Justinian’s fiasco in the Hippodrome ; 
but he does not seem to observe that he deserts 
the authority of Procopius, which in such a 
matter is decisive. 

2 @movdixiov (Chr. Pasch.). curious 


This 


word—érat eip., I believe—must mean, as it is 
generally taken, in the early hours of the 
morning before the night is over. It is not 
given in the Lexicon of Ducange, but Sophocles 
compares Nov, Test. ; Mark i. 35, mpwt @vvuxov 
Alav. The closest analogy I can find to the use 
of amd vuerés, which the compound appears to 
presume, is in the phrase 4¢ juépas mivew=de 
die bibere. In the Wasps of Aristophanes amd 
vuxt@v weowv means in the hours after midnight. 
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shows as clearly as possible that, according to Malalas, all happened on the 
same day. Only, Malalas has fallen into an error, easily explicable. Hypatius 
and Pompeius had left the Palace, as Procopius states, the evening before, and 
the people fetched them from their houses. Nothing would be more natural 
than a mistake of this kind,—the transference of the dismissal of the two 
brothers from the time at which it actually occurred to the time at which it 
assumed significance. (3) The statement of Marcellinus is decisive against 
the 19th as the day of the elevation of Hypatius. For in that case the 
sedition would have begun according to him on the 15th, which is, on no 
theory, possible. 
On Jan. 19th (Monday), Hypatius and Pompeius were put to death.! 


III.—TopoGRAPHy. 


§ 14. It will be most convenient in the first place to determine as far as 
possible the sites of the buildings which were connected with the Nika riot, 
and then to examine, in the light of our conclusions, the evidence of the 
authorities, who in some respects conflict with one another. 

There is no difficulty any longer as to the general position of the 
buildings around the Augusteum.? That place was bounded on the north by 
the southern side of St. Sophia, on the east by the Senate-house of the 
Augusteum (which must be carefully distinguished from the Senate-house of 
the-Forum of Constantine)* and part of the palace wall, on the south by 
Palace buildings, the Chalké or main entrance to the Palace, and the Baths 
of Zeuxippus. There is still room for doubt whether the west side of the 
Augusteum was partly closed by buildings or not. No doubt, an accurate 
line was drawn between the precincts of the Augusteum and the Mesé. The 
Mesé (‘Middle Street’) led down from the Augusteum into the valley 
between the First and Second Hill, and ascended to the Forum of Constantine 
on the top of the Second Hill. Passing through the Forum it went on all 
the way to the Golden Gate; but with its course beyond the Forum of 
Constantine we have not to do here. The Milium, opposite to the S.W. 
eorner of the atrium of St. Sophia, must have stood on the line which 


1 Malalas, 476, 21. (So Theophanes). cepted fact. But then he is totally ignorant of 

2 Tt is unnecessary to argue here against the the investigations of MM. Strzygovski and 
untenable view of M. Paspatés, which has been Forchheimer on the cisterns of Constantinople. 
universally condemned by competent critics. ® This mistake was made by Labarte, and 


(His mistake was partly due to the confusion of 
the Augusteum with the Forum of Constantine ; 
a mistake partly derived from Labarte). See my 
paper in Scottish Review, April 1894, on the 
Great Palace of Constantinople ; Lethaby and 
Swainson, S. Sophia, p. 7 sqgq. Mr. Grosvenor in 
his recent work on ‘Constantinople’ (2 vols. 
1895), a work which has very little archaeologi- 
cal value, adheres to the view of his master, 
M. Paspatés, as if it were an established and ac- 


before him by Ducange, who was guilty of a 
triangular confusion ; namely, the senaton of 
the Forum =the senaton of the Augusteum =the 
Basilica. This has been fully pointed out by 
Bieliaev in his important article, Chram 
Bogoroditzy Chalkopratiskoi v Konstantinopolie, 
in the Lictopis for 1892 of the Hist. Phil. 
Society of the University of Odessa (Viz. 
Otdiel. i.) ; p. 104-5. 
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divided the Augusteum from the Mesé The Baths of Zeuxippus, which 
lay on the left of one issuing from the Chalké, occupied the south-west 
corner of the Augusteum. The position of these Baths in relation to the 
Chalké on one side and to the Kathisma of the Hippodrome on the other is 
represented with fair correctness on the plan of Labarte.? 
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Nore.—Buildings, etc., of which there are actual remains iz silw are distinguished by 
BLOCK LETTERS underlined. Roman Carirats are employed for sites which can be inferred 
with complete or approximate decision ; italics for those whose determination is only tentative. 


Thus the general lie of the group of buildings around the Augusteum 
can be determined with sufficient certainty for our purpose, nor is there any 
doubt about the buildings north of St. Sophia—the Xenédn of Hosios 

1 There can be no doubt about the position of He shows from Constantine Porph., De Caer. 
the Milium. See Bieliaev’s thorough discussion 17, 106, 10, 84 (i. ed. Bonn) that in proceeding 
in Byzantina: Ocherki, etc., ii. p. $2-94; cp. from the Chalké to the Milium the Emperor had 
the Odessa Lietopis, 1892, op. cit., p. 102. This the Zeuxippus on his left, in proceeding from 
involves a considerable change in the plan of the Milium to the Chalké on his right ; and in 


Labarte which Bieliaev inserted in the first vol. one ceremony the Zeuxippus was a station be- 
of his Byzantina. tween the Milium and the Chalké. 


2 Cp. Bieliaev, Byzantina, ii. p. 93, note 1. 
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Sampson, the Church of St. Irene, and the Xenén of Eubulos. The Irene 


and Sampson are still there. 


§ 15. It is different when we come to the buildings which were situated 
westward, on either side of the Mesé, between the Augusteum and the 
Forum.! Here we must be content with approximate and conjectural results. 
We have only a fixed line and a fixed point, in relation to which we have to 
attempt to group a number of edifices which have been destroyed. The fixed 
line is the direction of the Mesé; the fixed point is the position of the 
Basilica. 

The site of the Imperial Stoa or Basilica, which contained the Library, 
is identified by the Cistern Basilica or Jeré batdén Serai. This identity, 
recognised by Gyllius, has been completely established by Strzygovski.? 
Procopius tells how Justinian built the cistern, and gives the valuable infor- 
mation that the cistern was laid on the south side of the great quadrilateral 
peristyle court of the Basilica? We may infer from this that the greater 
part of the Basilica buildings were to the north of Jeré batan Serai, and that 
it did not reach down to the Mesé. 

The Basilica is described as ‘behind the Milium’ by the anonymous 
author of the Patria,t and Zonaras® states that it was ‘very close to the 
Chalkoprateia.’ The proximity comes out in the fire of A.D 476. That fire 
began in the Chalkoprateia and destroyed the Basilica and ‘both the stoai.’ ® 
What are both the stoai? and was the quarter of the Chalkoprateia north of 
the Basilica, or between the Basilica and the Mesé ? 

The position of the Church of the Virgin in Chalkoprateia, which was 
important in the court ceremonies, has received an elaborate discussion 
recently from Bieliaev.” He shows clearly that it was on the north side of 
the Mesé, and that the Emperor when, in passing from the Forum of 
Constantine to the Palace, he visited this church, turned to the left from the 
Mesé in order to reach it. He also thinks that the church was quite close to 
the Portico which ran along the north side of the Mesé; but his arguments 
are not decisive. It cannot be determined from the data of the De Cacri- 
moniis how far the Emperor had to proceed up the street to the left® before 
he reached the Chalkoprateia. Those data are not inconsistent with another 
view which places the Chalkoprateia close to the north-west of St. Sophia, 





1] shall use ‘Forum’ simpliciter, as Byzan- — teum, whereas it means of course the approach to 
tine writers did, for the Forum of Constantine; the Forum (of Constantine), and he takes the 
6 ¢épos is regularly used thus, c.g.in Theophanes. | Church of St. Constantine in the Forum for the 
For this use cp. Bieliaev in the Odessa Lietopis, Church of St. Sophia (p. 179). 


1894, p. 17. 3 See De Aedificiis, i. 2. 

2 Die byzantinischen Wasserbehiilter von 4 Banduri, 29. Codinus, 39. 
Constantinopel, by P. Forchheimer and I. Strzy 5 xv. 3, (iii. p. 340, Dind.). 
govski (1893), p. 177-180. Cp. Mordtmann, ® Cedrenus, i. 616 = Zonaras, xiv. 2 (p. 257). 
Esquisse topographique, p. 66-7. Strzygovski 7 Op. cit. in the Lietopis of Odessa, 1892. 
falls into error in interpreting a passage of Con- ’ p. 108. 
stantine Porphyrogennetos (i. 165) concerning 9 apictepdv éexxdtvas, Const. Porph., i. p. 
the second procession on the feast of the Annun- 169. 


ciatior. He places the Antiforum at the Augus- 
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and thus north of the Basilica. This view is held by Mordtmann who 
identifies the Church of the Virgin with the Mosque of Zeineb Sultan,’ and 
is also suggested on other grounds by Krasno-sel’tzev.2, To this question we 
shall return again. 


§ 16. The anonymous author of the Patria, advancing from the Augus- 
teum to the Forum, speaks successively of the following buildings:* the 
Milium, the Church of St. John the Apostle, the Church of St. Theodore 
Xdewpaxiov, the Octagon, and the Palace of Lausus. It is left indeterminate 
which of these buildings is to the south and which to the north of the Mesé. 
The position of the Church of St. John (Diippius) can be pretty confidently 
placed south-west of St. Sophia, south-east of the Basilica, and not far from 
the Milium;* but it does not concern us at present. The Octagon he 
describes as close to the Basilica;® and this agrees with the notice of the 
Paschal Chronicler that it lay between the portico of the Regia (that is, the 
Basilica) and the basilica of the skindressers.6 The most probable inference 
is that it was west of the Basilica. It could hardly have been south, for then 
it would have been adjacent to the Mesé and there would hardly have been 
room for the basilica of the skindressers. Assuming then provisionally that 
it lay west of the Basilica, we might place the Church of St. Theodore pro- 
visionally south of the Octagon, that is, between the Octagon and the Mesé. 
This would suit the order of the Anonymus, quoted above, where St. Theodore 
is reached before the Octagon.’ 


§ 17. We now come to the Palace of Lausus, as to which new views have 
been recently put forward. It was close to the Mesé, but the question is, was 
it on the north or on the south side? The anonymous topographer leaves it 
open. Mordtmann places it on the south side; but Bieliaev and Strzygovski 
have independently argued that it was on the north side. 

Bieliaev® has derived his view from passages in the De Caerimoniis. 
‘Like the Chalkoprateian Church, the House of Lausos was on the right side 
of Middle Street, to one going along it from the Augusteum to the Forum of 
Jonstantine, and lay near the right-hand portico.’ The passages in the De 
* Banduri, 27 sqq. 

* Mordtmann, p. 66, ef. his plan. 
OxTa&ywvov mwAnolov Tis 


1 Esquisse top., p. 4. He quotes Antony of 
Novgorod, the Russian traveller, who says that 
‘going towards the Hippodrome [from the 
Forum] under the covered portico of Eubulus, 
we meet the Church of the Mother of God, 


5 75 Terpadl 
padlarov 
BactAtkjs. 
6 p. 621. 








containing the marble table, on which our Lord 
celebrated the Sacrament.’ Is the portico of 
Eubulus the north portico of the Mesé? In 
any case, it is not necessary to conclude that 
the Church was adjacent to the Mesé. It is 
enough that the traveller reached it by a street 
off the Mesé, 

2 Zamietka po voprosu o miestopolozenti Chal- 


kopratiiskago chrama v Konstantinopolic, in 


the Odessa Lietopis of 1894, p. 309-316. 


7 The position is discussed by Mordtmann, p. 
67. He places it north of the Octagon, but I 
fail to see the evidence. In any case Gyllius 
was wrong in seeking it on the western slope of 
the third hill, near the Véfa Meidani (i.11, p.58). 
Ducange’s notice does not help us (Deser. Urb. 
Const., p. 189-40). The Anonymous (Banduri 
58) places the perfume market near the Octagon 
cuveyyvs TOD ay. Ocoddpou Tod Spopaxtov. 

8 Op. cit. p. 103. 
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Cerimoniis describe the progress of the Emperor from the Forum to the 
Chalkoprateian Church. The Emperor having passed through the Anti- 
forum ‘enters the portico near the Lausus and from there goes’ to the 
Chalkoprateian Church.!_ If the weather is bad, he goes to the Forum (from 
the Milion) ‘by the portico,’ and ‘comes down again by the same portico and 
the Lausus, and turning to the left goes to the Chalkoprateia.’? It must be 
certainly admitted that prima facie it would be natural to understand the 
northern portico of the Mesé; and this would seem to imply that the Lausus 
was at the northern side of the Mesé, close to the street which turned north- 
ward to the Chalkoprateia. 

We have however another totally different indication. The Church of 
St. Euphemia éy 7@ immodpéum was west of the Hippodrome.* It was 
situated éy trois ’Avtidyou mAnalov Tod Aavaov.' It seems unlikely that the 
definition 7Anaiov tod Aavcov would be used, if the Lausus had been north 
of the Mesé. The Church of St. Euphemia was probably south-west of the 
Hippodrome.® 

The indication of the proximity of the Palace of Lausus to the cistern 
of Philoxenus, which supplied it with water,® is unfortunately of no use, as 
the cistern of Philoxenus has not been found. It used to be identified with 
the Bin bir dirék,’ but this view has been upset by Strzygovski.S The cistern 
of Philoxenus was certainly close to the Forum, and adjoined the church of 
St. Aquilina; and Strzygovski concludes, by combining the Anonymus of 
Banduri with statements of the Paschal Chronicler relating to the Nika riot, 
that the Lausus was on the north side of the Mesé. The force of the data 
in regard to the Nika riot will be appreciated below. 

Certainly, the most important passages seem to be most satisfactorily 
explained by the view that the Lausus was on the north side of the Mesé; 
and perhaps the passage of the Synaxarion may be brought into unison by 
supposing that part of the palace of Antiochos reached the Mesé and faced 
the palace of Lausus. 


§ 18. One building still remains to be considered, the Praetorium. To 
reach the Praetorium from the Palace, one proceeded along the Mesé past the 
Palace of Lausus.? It was apparently on the Mesé, between the Lausus and 
the Forum.’ Moreover it was.close to the Church of the Forty Martyrs, 
which was in the Mesé." But the Anonymus of Banduri seems to place this 





1 Const. Porph., i. p. 165. nal eioépxerar dv 7d mpaitdpiov brhvrncay aiT@ of Mpdowu eis 7d 
7@ euBbdAw wAnaloy tod Aaboov, Kal amd tTav  Aaidaor. 
exeioe amépxerat K.T.A. 10 Cp. the account of the fire in A.p. 603, in 
2 p. 169. Chron. Pasch. p. 695: éxad0n 4} wéon amd tov 
Aatoov kal Td mpaitaepw Tod emdpxov Tis wéAEws 


3 Cp. Ducange, op. cit. p. 145. 
Ews Tis Upkas kvtixpy Tod pdpov Kwvoravtiyov. 


4 Synaxaria, July 11. 


5 Mordtmann, Joc. cit., and plan. This Arca comes in the Nika riot. In Const. 
6 Cedrenus, i. 564. Porph., i., p. 56, the Praetorium is a station 
7 Gyllius, p. 127. So Mordtmann. between the Forum and the Milium. 

8 Op. cit. p. 170 sqq. 11 Theoph. p. 267, 31. 

9 


Cp. Theophanes, p. 239, 9, awepxouévou eis 
H.S.—VOL. XVII, I 
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church to the west of the Forum of Constantine and near the Forum Tauri.! 
This, however, is clearly a mistake. There is a passage in the Alexiad of 
Anna Komnéna which leaves no doubt that the Church of the XL Martyrs 
was east of the Forum. The Comnene ladies meet Alexius in the Forum 
and having taken leave of him made all haste ‘to the temple of the Great 
Sophia.’ Close to the precinct of the Forty Saints they were met by the 
tutor of Botaneiatés.2 Mordtmann places the church close to the Tiirbé of 
Mahmud, whose site marks the entrance to the Forum of Constantine.* 

The site of the Praetorium has been discussed by M. Paspatés in his 
Bufavtivai Medérar.t He thought that he had found its ruins near the 
Church of St. Anastasia, which he successfully identified with the Mechmet 
Pasha Tzamii, south-west of the Hippodrome.’ But his arguments prove 
nothing. He points to several passages which show that to reach the 
Praetorium from the Sophian port one had to go up; but this datum would 
suit many sites. I have seldom seen a weaker piece of topographical 
identification.® 


§ 19. From Procopius, John Lydus, and Malalas, one would infer that 
there were two distinct conflagrations, of which the first consumed buildings 
around the Augusteum, and the second raged along the Mesé and especially 
among buildings north of the Mesé. 

(1) ‘The city, says Procopius, ‘ was invaded by fire. And the sanctuary 
of Sophia, and the Bath of Zeuxippus, and the parts of the Imperial Palace 
from the Propylaea to the so-called house of Ares, were burnt and destroyed.’ 
That is the first group. (2) ‘And besides there were burnt at the same time 
[7.e. on the same occasion ; not “simultaneously ”] the great porticoes (cToa/) 
reaching up to the Agora named from Constantine, and many houses of rich 
men, and large property.’ That is the second group. 


1 p. 48: Forum ; Artopolion ; palace of Tox- do not see how the passage in Chron. Pasch. 








aras ; Church of Forty Martyrs ; Anemodulion ; 
forum Tauri. Cp. p. 93. 

2 Vol. i. p. 70 ed. Reifferscheid. 

3 p. 69. ‘Une citerne 4 Douest de Bin bir 
dirék, en face du tombeau de Sultan Mahmoud, 
parait marquer l’emplacement de V’église ‘des 
XL. martyrs de Nicopolis.’ Cp. plan. 

4 p. 368 sqq. 

5 p. 364 sqq. 

6 p. 371-2. Nor is there any proof of his 
statement that the house of Probus was near 
the Praetorium (p. 372). The texts which he 
cites—like so many of this antiquarian’s cita- 
tions—are irrelevant. This identification of 
Paspatés is, I observe, also rejected by G. 
Laskin, in his paper, Zamietki po drevnostyam 
Konstantinopolia, in the Vizantiski Vremennik, 
iii., p. 339. Laskin places the Praetorium 


between the Augusteum and the Forum, but | 


(Joc. cit.) proves that it was on the north side of 
the Mesé ; for this, I suppose, is what he means 
by saying that it was ‘on the other side of the 
street’ from the Great Palace.—Laskin thinks 
that the Great Embolos built by Arcadius oppo- 
site to the Praetorium (Theoph., p. 74, 28) is 
the Cherni Veliki Ubol of Anthony of Nov- 
gorod. It is noteworthy that Kondakov (in 
Vizantiskiia Tserkvi i Pamiatniki Konstantino- 
polia, 1886, p. 182) identifies this Black Emlolos 
with the paxpds %uBodos tod Mavpiavod. But 
the Embolos of Maurianus was at the other side 
of the Forum, as is proved by Const. Porph., 
de Cer., p. 156 (cf. Mordtmann, p. 7). The 
Black Embolos was near St. Anastasia, which 
was said to be in the region of Maurianus (S. W. 
of the Hippodrome), which must be clearly 
distinguished from the Portico of Maurianus, 
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(1) ‘The fire,’ says Lydus, ‘beginning with the Entrance to the Palace, 
spread from it to the chief Sanctuary [St. Sophia], thence to the senate- 
house in the Augusteum, and from it to the Zeuxippos’ [here an antiquarian 
digression]. This is the first group. (2) When these were consumed,' ‘ the 
porticoes up to the Agora of Constantine’ were ravaged, and ‘the adjacent 
buildings, north and south thereof, were naturally reduced to ashes.’ This 
closely corresponds to the second group of Procopius, and one suspects that 
Lydus had the work of Procopius before him. But he adds to the first group 
the senate-house, which Procopius omits, 

(1) Malalas, as represented by his epitomator, notices the conflagration 
of the first group and connects it with the night of Jan. 13 :—1 yad«i tod 
manatiou Ews TOV TXOAMY Kal 1) weyary ExkANola Kai o Snwootos EuBodos— 
to which he adds on the following day pépos rod Snuociou éuBorov Ews Tod 
Zevéinmov. The original notice of Malalas, from which this is abbreviated, 
can, as we have seen, be made out with the help of Theophanes and the 
Paschal Chronicler. The important point is that the ‘public portico’ is the 
portico of the Augusteum, not of the Mesé. The phrase éws tav cyor@v 
evidently comes to much the same thing as the dypu és Tov "Apews olxov of 
Procopius, and means the parts of the palace adjacent to the Chalké on the 
east side. (2) The second group, not preserved in the Oxford epitome, is 
preserved partly in the Escurial fragment—more fully in the Paschal 
Chronicler (see above § 9). 

Now while our text of Malalas preserves the date of the first con- 
flagration (13—14 January), the Paschal Chronicler preserves the date and 
circumstances of the other conflagration (having, no doubt, derived these 
facts from Malalas). It took place on Saturday, Jan. 17. This fire spread 
from the Octagon, and was the work of the soldiers. 

But there was yet another group of buildings consumed by fire, of which 
Procopius, Lydus, and our Malalas say nothing. We learn about this group 
from the Paschal Chronicler and Theophanes (who are confirmed by the 
enumerations of other writers) ; and there is reason to believe that we should 
have learned about it from the original Malalas. This group consists of the 
Church of St. Irene, the Xenodochia of Sampson and Eubulus, and the baths 
of Alexander; and according to the Paschal Chronicle this conflagration 
occurred on Friday, Jan. 16. 


§ 20. We have thus three distinct conflagrations : 
(1) Jan, 13—14: Augusteum buildings, including St. Sophia ; 


(2) Jan. 16: buildings north of St. Sophia; 


(3) Jan. 17: Octagon, adjacent buildings, porticoes of Mesé, buildings 
south of Mesé. 





1 sav BE THALKOUTWY GwudTwv Eis TIp peTaBadrdytwr, p. 266, 1. (Possibly cwudtwy should be 


Swudrwr. ) 
12 
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The order and the details are best preserved in the Paschal Chronicle 
(except in regard to the date of (1)). Procopius and Lydus preserve the 
order of (1) and (3), but omit (2). Theophanes falls into the curious mistake 
of changing the order to (3) (1) (2); and this mistake demands explanation. 

Another building, passed over by Procopius' and Lydus, is stated 
by Malalas, the Paschal Chronicler, and Theophanes to have been burnt. I 
refer to the Praetorium. But, strange to say, its conflagration is connected 
with group (1) by Malalas,? with group (2) by the Paschal Chronicler, with 
group (3) by Theophanes. This is a very interesting question. 

Now it is clear that topographically the Praetorium would belong to 
group (3); for we have seen that it was close to the Mesé and not far from 
the Forum. But, on the other hand, the burning of the Praetorium cannot 
be connected with the burning of group (3); for (a) it was not accidentally 
burned but deliberately fired by the people, and (b) Theophanes himself, 
following Malalas, places it as the first building burnt, whereas group (3) was 
burnt last. The circumstances of the outbreak of the riot do not permit us 
to doubt the statement of Malalas that the first outrage was the burning of 
the Praetorium. On the other hand it must not be imagined that the flames 
which consumed the Praetorium were continuous with those which consumed 
the buildings of group (1). The two fires were quite distinct. Having set 
fire to the Praetorium, near the Forum, the mob proceeded to the Augusteum 
and set fire to the Entrance of the Palace (ep. the words of Lydus). 

We now come to the statement of the Paschal Chronicle, which, as it is 
generally read, is absurd. ‘On Friday the demes went to the Praetorium and 
set it on fire; and the roofs of the two imperial houses were burnt, and of the 
Praetorium only the archives (udvov—émov ta oxpiva). For a north wind 
blew and chased the fire out from the Praetorium, and the bath of Alexander 
was burnt, and the Xenon of Eubulus in part and St. Irene,’ &c. 

As we have seen, the Praetorium was not near St. Irene and the other 
buildings mentioned.? These edifices were north-east of the Praetorium; the 
Praetorium was not north of them, as the sense of the passage, thus read, 
would require. The mistake lies in the division of the sentences; there 
should be a full period after the words é&@ tod mpa:twpiov ediwkev. ‘Only 
a part of the Praetorium was burnt, for a north wind blew the flames away 
from it [down towards the harbour of Sophia]. And [a totally different con- 
flagration] the bath of Alexander,’ &c. 

My interpretation may be supported by the notice of Zonaras, who is 








1 He mentions the dSecuwrhpiov, but not as 
burnt. See below. 

* Kalligas on the strength of this, neglecting 
all other topographical data, represents the fire as 
spreading from the Praetorium to the adjacent 
Palace of Constantine (Great Palace) p. 340. 
But his study is useless so far as topography is 
concerned. 

3 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 62, thought that the 
mpaitépiov here meant was that of the Praet, 


Prefect of the East (Reichsjustizministerium), 
not of the Prefect of the city ; and he is silently 
followed by Kalligas, p. 344. There is no founda- 
tion for this view. It may be noted that Kalli- 
gas seems to have used the plan of Schmidt, 
which is hopelessly astray, but has two redeem- 
ing features—the distinction of the Forum from 
the Augusteum, and the position of the Prae- 
torium (of the Pref. of the city) near the Forum. 
In the latter point Kalligas deserts his guide, 
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using a different source. He mentions the detail that soldiers set fire to 
houses from which men and women were assailing them with stones, sherds 
and every missile that came to hand; that a strong wind blew, carried the 
flames, and burnt to ashes many fine buildings. He then mixes up groups 
(1) and (2). But I think we are justified in inferring that the conflagration 
of group (2) was due to the firing of houses north of the Xenodochion of 
Eubulus, the fire being propagated by the same north wind which averted 
the flames from the Praetorium. 

The conclusion is that on the night of Jan. 13, the demes, wroth at 
receiving no answer from the praefect, set the Praetorium on fire. But it 
was only partly burnt; and on Friday Jan. 16, they again hurled brands 
into it; but this time the north wind hindered the attempt from being more 
than a partial success. 


§ 20. It is manifest that Theophanes has here ventured to exercise a 
very unusual independence: of judgment. On the strength of his own 
knowledge of the topography of Constantinople, he has permitted himself to 
alter what he found in his source. He found the burning of the Praetorium 
mentioned first in close connexion with that of the buildings of the Augusteum, 
and secondly in apparent connexion with that of the buildings north of St. 
Sophia. Rejecting these (only apparent) connexions as inconsistent with the 
facts of topography, he took upon himself to establish a juxtaposition 
between the Praetorium and the buildings of group (3) which are actually 
near it. 

Theophanes has also taken another liberty with his source. St. Sophia 
was the connecting link between groups (1) and (2), since it formed the north 
side of the Augusteum and was next-door to the Sampson. Its conflagration 
(Malalas ; Chron. Pasch.) was connected with the conflagration of group (1) ; 
but Theophanes has transferred it to group (2). He seems to have thought 
it more natural that the fire should have leapt from the Sampson to the 
Church, than from the Senate to the Church.” 


§ 21. A word may still be said on the third conflagration (Jan. 17) which 
begaa with the Octagon, reached the neighbouring church of St. Theodore, 
and spread to the Mesé, consuming among other buildings the Lausus-palace 
and St. Aquilina. It is to be presumed that the fire was spread by the same 
north wind which blew the day before. This suggests (a) that the Octagon 
was not north of the Basilica, otherwise the flames would have caught the 


1 Procopius (p. 120) mentions that at the be- 2 The Continuator of Zacharias of Mytilene 
ginning of the revolt the rioters went to the has a curious notice. He places the burning of 
Secuwrhpiov and loosed the prisoners. It was St. Sophia after the proclamation of Hypatius 
the decuwrhpiov of the Praetorium. The fact and says that it was set on fire (apparently by 
that Procopius does not say that it was burnt Justinian’s adherents) in order to disperse the 
down may be reconciled with Malalas by sup- people. There is clearly a confusion with the 
posing that only a small part was burnt; so Octagon which was set on fire by the soldiers, 
that it was food for flames again on Friday. 
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Basilica ; and (6) that St. Theodore was south of the Octagon. Now if, as is 
probable (see above § 15) the quarter of the Chalkoprateia was north of the 
Basilica, it seems certain that the street along which the Emperor proceeded, 
when he turned to the left from the Mesé to reach the Chalkoprateian Church, 
ran between the Basilica (on the right) and the Octagon (on the left). As 
the Lausus marked the place where the street abutted on the Mesé, that 
palace would be south of the Octagon,—the Church of St. Theodore (con- 
iecturally) standing between them. If these inferences are right, the fire 
first reached St. Theodore, then Lausus, then ran along the northern portico 
of the Mesé, taking St. Aquilina in its course, and finally crossing the arch at 
the Antiforum ; but meanwhile it might already have been blown across by 
the wind to the southern portico, directly from the Lausus. 


§ 22. I ought to add that, so far as the notices of the Nika-riot are 
concerned, they seem to me to be reconcilable with the position of the Palace 
of Lausus either north or south of the Mesé ; for we know (ep. especially Lydus) 
that part at least of the southern side of the Mesé was burned as well as the 
northern. I therefore do not agree with Strzygovski (see above § 17) that 
the facts of the Nika-riot taken along with the anonymous writer of the 
Patria prove that the Lausus was north of the Mesé. It is the arguments 
adduced by Bieliaev from the De Cerimoniis that seem to me to carry weight. 

On the other hand, the facts seem rather to point to the conclusion that 
the Praetorium was on the south side of the Mesé ; otherwise, lying in the line 
of the fire which swept continuously from the Lausus to the Forum, it would 
have been presumably mentioned in connexion with this conflagration. 
Theophanes confirms this by the form of his erroneous notice. “The 
Praetorium was burnt, and the porticoes from the Camara of the Forum of 
Constantine up to the Chalké.” The circumstance that the Praetorium was on 
the south side of the Mesé suggested the description “up to the Chalké” 
which would strictly be only appropriate to the southern EuBonros. 


§ 23. The course of the events of the memorable 8 days, Jan, 11-19, A.p. 
532 may then be arranged as follows:— 


Sunday, Jan. 11. "Acta d:a KaXazodior in the Hippodrome. Altercation of 
Justinian with the Greens. 

In the evening a number of criminals, both Blues and Greens, are 
executed by the Prefect of the City, clearly in consequence of the 
scene in the circus and with the political purpose of showing the Emperor’s 
impartiality to both Demes. 

The rescue of a Blue and a Green to the Asylum of St. Laurence. 

[The interval of a day gives the Demes time to concert joint action 
to obtain the pardon of the two condemned men.] 


Tuesday, Jan. 13. Horse-races in the Hippodrome. Vain appeal to the 
Emperor for mercy and open declaration of the union of the Prasino- 


venetot. 
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In the evening new demand for reprieve from the Prefect of the 
City. On receiving no answer, the Praetorium is attacked and set on fire, 
and the prisoners are let out of the Praetorium prison, 

Then the rioters march to the Augusteum to attack the Palace. 

Conflagrations in that quarter during the night and following day. 
(For the buildings burnt see above § 19). 


Wednesday, Jan. 14. The riot which had begun with a demand for a 
reprieve now develops into an insurrection against the oppression of the 
administration. There is an outcry against John, Eudaemon, and 
Tribonian. Justinian yields, but it is too late. The insurgents are 
determined to depose him. 

The rush to the house of Probus, which probably took place on this 
day, is significant. Hypatius and Pompeius who were in the Palace 
could not be got at; so the people sought Probus. This incident 
seems to mark the stage in the riot at which the overthrow of Justinian 
became the object of the rioters. 


Thursday, Jan. 15. Belisarius and his Heruls and Goths issue from the 
Palace ; fighting in the streets. 
Perhaps the intervention of the clergy mentioned by Zonaras. 
Friday, Jan. 16. Second attack on the Praetorium. 
Fighting continued ; conflagration breaks out in streets north of 
the Xenon of Eubulus, aad is blown southward by north wind. (For 
buildings burnt see § 19). 


Saturday, Jan. 17. Fighting continued. Rioters occupy the Octagon. 
Soldiers set fire to it, and the conflagration spreads south and south- 
west (see § 19). 

Evening, Hypatius and Pompeius leave Palace. 

Sunday, Jan. 18. Before sunrise Justinian appears in the Hippodrome. 
His oath before the assembled populace. The solemnity is a failure, 
Hypatius is proclaimed, and Justinian thinks of fleeing. Council in the 
Palace, at which the view of Theodora prevails. 

The suppression of the revolt by the massacre in the Hippodrome. 


Monday, Jan. 19. Execution of Hypatius and Pompeius, before day-break.t 
(According to the Continuator of Zacharias of Mytilene, Justinian 
wished to spare them but Theodora interfered ; “swearing by God and 


by him, she urged him to kill them ”). ; 
J. B. Bury. 


1 *Atnight,’ Victor Tonn., cp. above § 4. 
g P 
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In a paper published in this Journal last year (xvi. p. 280) I proposed an 
arrangement of the sculptures of this basis. Unfortunately I overlooked a very 
able paper on the same subject by Dr. Amelung, Die Basis des Praxiteles aus 
Mantinea, Miinchen 1895, in which certain observations of a technical kind in 
regard to the sculptures are made, observations which must be carefully con- 
sidered before any arrangement of the basis can be regarded as established. I 
give a translation of these observations. 

‘ All three slabs are on their left end cut off by a straight line, and have 
there at bottom a vertical dowel-hole, to receive a dowel rising from below. 
Thus all on this side joined other slabs. Both the slabs with figures of Muses 
on their right end have similar flat surfaces. The Marsyas slab is different. 
At its right end the marble projected above and below so far as the mouldings 
are concerned, but these projecting mouldings are roughly cut off. The sur- 
face of the end between the projections is not perfectly flat, but follows a 
slight curve. It is evident then that this slab at its right end met neither of 
the Muse-slabs. Clearly the cornice and basis projected from the front of the 
basis to the side, and were roughly cut away when the slab was fitted into the 
pavement of the church. Looking next at the back of this slab, one sees that 
its whole surface is roughened, except by the top, and by the left end where 
the cornice protruded, where there is a smooth border of the breadth of 6 or 
7 centimétres, that is, of the measure of the thickness of a slab. The Muse 
slabs shew this smooth border only at the top.’ 

‘We are thus compelled to place the Marsyas slab on the front of the basis, 
at its right end; a horizontal slab bordered it at top (at the back), on the 
right a slab ran from it at right angles (for the side of the basis). For the 
determination of the position on the basis of the two Muse-slabs two further 
facts are of importance.’ 

‘On careful examination of the moulded bases of the three slabs, we 
observe that-that of the Marsyas slab differs somewhat from those of the 
others. In the former case the upper surface of the moulding projects 
further, and the channel beneath it is cut deeper, so that the shadow is 
stronger. So great is the difference that it seems impossible to place one of 
the Muse-slabs on the left of the Marsyas slab. The reason which suggests 
itself for the difference in the two profiles is that the Marsyas slab was meant 
for the front, the Muse slabs for the sides of the basis; in the latter situation 
refinement of the profile of the basis would scarcely be observable.’ 
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‘The second fact confirms this view, and shows the exact position of each 
of the Muse slabs. Any close observer must be struck with the fact, that on 
one of these slabs the standing Muse on the left, on the other the seated Muse 
on the right, is further distant from the end, in fact further distant from it 
than the corresponding Muses with cithara and flutes by about the measure of 
the thickness of a slab. So we cannot doubt that we should place the slab 
with the seated Muse at right angles from the right of the Marsyas slab, and 
we must suppose that a slab has been lost which contained the three missing 
Muses and occupied the left half of the front of the basis ; while the slab with 
the three standing Muses ran back at right angles from this. 

‘Thus we reach a basis of 2°70 m. in width, of 1:43 m. in depth, and 
‘96 m. in height, quite sufficiently large to support a group of three life-sized 
figures.’ 

Dr. Amelung’s observations show how dangerous it is to discuss monu- 
ments on the evidence of casts and photographs, and without a leisurely study 
of the originals on all sides. I argued fairly on the facts before me, but was 
not acquainted with other facts of material importance. I am unable from 
the casts to control the exactness of his statements, but presuming, as we 
are no doubt entitled to do, that they are accurate, it is very difficult to resist 
his conclusions. His arrangement, therefore, seems entitled to supersede 
those of M. Fougeres, Dr. Waldstein, and others, including my own suggested 
arrangement. I am quite ready therefore to withdraw such part of my paper 
as is concerned with the position of the slabs on the basis, as well as my 
contention that there is no ground to assume a slab to have been lost. The 
part of my paper which discusses the restoration of the group which stood on 
the basis is not affected. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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THE SITE OF THE ‘ THREE CHURCHES.’ 
[PLATE V.] 


Tue field bearing the name of ’s tas tpeis éxxAnaoias is one of several 
small sites which Mr. R. C. Bosanquet and I examined in April 1896. It is 
marked E in the map, J.H.S. xvi. p. 348. We were afterwards joined 
by Mr. C. R. R. Clark, architect to the British School, to whose skill 
and diligence is due the plan which accompanies this paper. In 





describing the course of the excavation I have had the free use of Mr, 
Bosanquet’s day-book. The inscriptions from our site are Nos. 21, 39, 40, 41. 
of Mr. Cecil Smith’s ‘Inscriptions from Melos, published in the present 
number of this Journal. Our inscription 4 will appear in a second series. 
Some remarks on the early cruciform font which came to light here will 
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be found in the British School Annual ii. p. 161, 168, in a paper on the 
Churches of Melos, by Messrs. H. M. Fletcher and 8S. D. Kitson. The 
‘Three Churches’ field was early included in our list of likely sites. Its 
prominent position, and ancient retaining walls, as well as the reports of 
frequent finds of ancient masonry and marble, all pointed to an important 
public place having existed on the site, which thus afforded exceptional 
inducements to excavation. Work began on the 10th and lasted till the 
30th April. Owing to the confined nature of the plot only 12 or 15 men 
were employed. 


The site in question occupies the south part of a kind of saddle 
lying between the east and the west acropoleis of Melos, and forming 
the highest point of the ancient city if we except the citadels. The 
narrow and stony road from Trypete passes westward through the ancient 
city wall near the east portal and just to left of its protecting bastion, skirts 
our field on the north, and then turns steeply southward in wide zig-zags 
past the theatre to Klima and the sea. Between our site and the road on 
the north is a little olive orchard. Immediately past it a road branches off 
northward from the main one along the east edge of the saddle and branches 
again up to Plaka and Kastro and down to Tramythia. 

The field itself descends gradually to westward and more slightly to the 
south, where it projects upon the valley, abutting on an ancient terrace wall 
overlooking the theatre. Our site commands a complete view of Klima 
valley, the gulf, and the southern reaches of Melos with the peak of Prophet 
Elias prominent in front. The west acropolis hides the prospect westward, 
with Eremomelos, from view. To northward we have again a glimpse of 
sea between the west citadel and the still loftier Kastro, the expanse of 
blue being broken by the red cliffs of Phourkovouni. 

In the south-east corner of the field is the block of grey rock inscribed 
with a dedication to Zeus Kataibates (No. 21, p. 8 supra). The presence of 
this inscription led us to connect the tradition of three churches with the exist- 
ence of early temples on the site. On the other hand nothing was noticeable 
on the surface except a few fragments of marble pavement and of statue 
bases of late workmanship dug up and broken by the present proprietor 
while improving his field. The rock crops up here and there, and the 
barren patches in the growing corn which were visible in the spring time 
testify to scanty soil below. 

Our excavation was begun at the altar with the BATA inscription and 
almost simultaneously at three points along the north dyke of the field. 

While absolutely nothing of early date was found in the vicinity of the 
altar, and in other parts only poor Byzantine walls with foundations on virgin 
soil at not more than three or four feet down, the excavation in the north part 
of the field produced two bases with votive inscriptions. 

The first, Inscr. No. 39 (p. 17 supra), a square marble base, dedicates 
to the gods a statue of Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus, the numerous 
marks of fixing on the top suggesting that the statue was of bronze. The 
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block, set in very hard cement, lay three feet down on its left side, the 
cement covering the left hand letters. The inscription face was turned to the 
north, the top of the base with the marks of fixing to the east. 

Directly south from the position of the Agrippina base and immediately 
west from a long architrave block, A, we discovered at less than a foot from 
the surface a round pedestal, like the drum of a column, with the Kleonymes 
inscription (No. 40, p. 18). The base lay with its top to the north, the 
inscription being to the west. 

The discovery of these bases and the fact that in the adjoining oliveyard 
there still lies the base of a signed statue of Roma (Loewy, Jnschr. Gr. 
Bildhauer, No. 217) seemed to mark the site as that of a public place in 
antiquity, where such statues as those referred to might suitably have stood. 

Eastward from the Agrippina base and almost in a line with it excava- 
tion subsequently opened up a series of blocks forming part of a wall running 
east and west. West from it a number of marble slabs and one column, 
unfluted, lying in disorder, once formed part of the same wall, but were 
disturbed by a party of villagers who, setting to work in a manner natural to 
miners, made a tunnel from the neighbouring field under the road into ours, 
unearthing at the time the grey granite columns now built into the field- 
dyke further north. 

East and west from the inscribed column and in line with it a second line 
of wall was next opened up, the first noticeable feature being a marble block, 
C, like part of a stylobate resting on a step projecting to north of it. East- 
ward from it were uncovered two very large blocks, A and B, of purple grey 
limestone, apparently parts of a former architrave. This wall at the west end 
turns south and then east again. All these lines of wall are similarly com- 
posed of the materials of previous buildings, the bases themselves having 
been employed for the same purpose. 

The opening up of so many lines of wal] of miscellaneous materials was 
calculated to discourage, when all at once we came upon what proved to be 
the surprise of the excavation. Immediately to the west of the inscribed 
column and in a line with it and the architrave stones was uncovered a 
square marble block with cement on the east face of it. West of it were a 
small stone and a block of cement, and west of these two long slabs of shale 
lying side by side east and west. On raising these slabs we discovered below 
them a scrap of marble drapery and below this a long wedge-shaped frag- 
ment of drapery with deep cut folds. More marble having become visible 
projecting westward from under the square marble block, this block was 
raised and proved to be the upper part of a pedestal with mouldings. It 
was placed with the narrow part below. The upper surface is all grooved 
out hollow. The straight edges below the mouldings measure, front and 
back, 63 m., the sides ‘58 m. The marble projecting westward from below it 





1 It is possible that some of the marks of be costly, and a block might often be re-used. 
fixing are due to an earlier use of the same Cf. the Samokles inscription at Katergari, which 
block : marble being unknown in Melos would _ seems to be a palimpsest. 
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turned out to be a round pedestal cap with marks of fixing for the feet and having 
a diameter of 63 m. below which exactly corresponds with that of the inscribed 
column. It was removed, and on further clearing the drapery a much larger 
fragment lying more to the west came into view. The trench was then 
lengthened to the west and widened, upon which a wall of cement marking 
the south side of a porous sarcophagus was disclosed. 

The marble on further clearing proved to be (L.) a colossal torso (Fig. 2) 
in the type of Apollo leaning-on a column. The head is broken off at 





the neck, the break looking quite fresh as if the mutilation had just been 
perpetrated before depositing the marble where found. The arms and legs 
are also missing. 

After the statue had been raised the sarcophagus, which was closed 
with slabs of slate, was opened. It had never previously been disturbed, 
but contained only a layer of fine dust half an inch deep all over the 
floor, which was pierced in three groups of holes for the escape of moisture. 
At the west end of the sarcophagus lay a curiously cut stone, evidently 
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placed in the tomb as a support for the head but certainly originally 
designed for another purpose. The stone is ‘47 m. long by ‘35 m. broad. _ Its 
upper surface is fluted, and has a long slit in the middle, which widens 
below, communicating at each end with a low square opening grooved out of 
the lower edge of the stone. At each end is a dowel-like hole above the 
openings. . 

These articles are common in Melos, We found one very similar at the 
top of the descent to Tramythia while excavating a field belonging to M. 
Gielerakis, British consular agent at Melos, The two stones appear in 
Fig. 1, our example having the lower side up. The fragment of a similar 
stone with the fluted upper surface was found in the site (D) excavated 





Fic. 3. Fig. 4. 


below the theatre. A further fragment with the flutings but oval in shape 
and with the dowel-holes going up from below at each end I noticed on the 
road dyke just above Kepos, at the south-east end of the island, at a farm- 
house which has numerous stones from some Roman building. I have picked 
up two examples on the road to Klima of wedge shape without the flutings, 
without the slit in the middle, but with the dowel-holes at each end, the 
stump of the iron cramp still adhering in one case. 

Marble having become visible at the head of the tomb this part was 
cleared and gradually several fragments came into view. 

(II.) Lying on its back the torso of a man, draped, from just below 
the shoulder to below the hips, the left hand holding the folds of a mantle 
(Fig. 3). 

(III.) Beside (II.) west of the north-west angle of the sarcophagus, the 
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colossal right leg of a statue, draped, from above the knee to the ankle 
(Fig. 4). 

The colossal right foot of a statue, sandalled, broken off at the ankle, 
found wedged in between (II.) and (III.) and the head of the tomb. 

Below these, virgin soil was reached without anything further having 
been found. 

On further digging through a few inches of soil below the spot where 
torso (I.) was discovered, marble again became visible. 

(IV.) The lower part of the torso of a woman, fully draped, from below 
the waist to near the ankles (Fig. 5). 

(V.) Lying beside (IV.) the torso of a man from the neck to the hips, 
the upper part undraped, the left hand holding the folds of a mantle (Fig. 6). 





Fie. 5. Fic. 6. 


The manner in which all these mutilated statues were packed round 
what is evidently a Christian tomb and below the foundation walls next it, 
clearly reveals the intention to bury them out of sight, and suggests at once 
that we have here the remains of a very early Christian Church dating back 
to an age when those statues were still held in honour by part of the 
community. 

The quest was now pursued further west between the stylobate block 
and the corner stone marking the turn south of the wall. Just west of the 
stylobate stone against the south-west angle of it and four feet down was 
found 

(VI.) The lower half of a female statue (Fig. 7), over life size, and fully 
draped, with a fringed mantle, apparently knotted above the waist, This 
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“ 


dress would seem to identify the figure as Isis, or more probably as a portrait 
of a priestess of Isis. On its back was cut a cross which, on the statue 
having been raised, appeared inverted. East of the stylobate stone was found 
fairly in the line of the wall a square marble block with a votive inscription, 
No. 41, which on being removed showed a similar cross below. These crosses 
point to a ceremony of consecration of the ‘idols’ before using them in 
a sacred building, one statue and one inscription being so marked as represen- 
tative of all. As both the statue and the inscription form an integral part 





Fic. 7. 


of the walls we have here additional evidence pointing to these having been 
part of a Christian building.’ 

Immediately west of the corner-stone, D, and also at a depth of about 
four feet, after a fragment of drapery from the waist of a statue had been 
removed, appeared 





Mr. Bosanquet points out to me that Pro-  baptistery and saw a small Christian church 
kesch, Denkwiirdigkciten, i. 537, describes the here as late as 1825. 
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(VII.) A large marble fragment, the torso of a female statue, draped, from 
below the waist to below the knee (Fig. 8). 

Nothing further in the way of sculpture was found along this line of wall 
and the search was pursued east-ward from the sarcophagus. 

After the whole system of walls had been planned the architrave 
block, A, was removed. The huge block so evidently formed part of the 
foundations that one could not have expected anything below it belonging to 
the same line of wall. Yet here was another surprise. At one foot down 
we first came upon the upper member of a square statue-base of marble, 
with mouldings, turned up side down, one side broken off. The straight 
edges below the mouldings measure, front and back °70 m., the sides 56 m 





Fic. 8. Fic. 9. 


It is very similar to the one previously found above the colossal statue, only it 
shows the hollows for fixing the feet on the top. On this having been 
removed there next came into sight almost directly below it, 

(VIII.) Part of the right leg of an over life size statue, draped, from the 
middle of the thigh to the ankle, there being also part of the left leg from 
above to below the knee (Fig. 9). The fragment had evidently been buried 
out of sight below these foundations at the time they were laid but, as the 
soft intervening earth shows, formed no constructive part of the wall itself. 

The line of wall north of this was then examined and the square marble 
block, 4, to the east of the Agrippina base was found on having been 
raised to have on its lower face a dedication inscription— ... cov ’Apiotéa— 

H,S.—VOL. XVII, K 
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4 (?) lines. The top of the inscription was to the east. The stone stands 
‘72 m. high, measures front and back face ‘63 m., the sides *52 m. 

Following and deepening the north and south trench in a line 
with the wall running south from the corner-stone, D, we encountered 
tough clay just west of the line of wall. Low down in this was a 
curious round drum, like the fragment of a coarse column, set in clay and 
stones, which gave it the look of standing on a stylobate. It was about four 
feet below the level of the adjacent blocks. Close by in the same trench was 
a Byzantine pilaster, upright. The clay looked natural, but the trench had 
been daubed on the sides and floor with it. Similar gullies were opened up 
further east. All these rifts seem to be nothing more than natural chasms in 
the hill-top. 

To the south of the main building an early baptistery made its appear- 
ance a few inches under the soil. It is in shape like that discovered by us 
at Kepos,! only it has a rounded parapet at the top of each pair of steps. 
The outside is faced with narrow slips of marble arranged like wooden 
planks, following the curved wall in a polygonal line. The west lower step 
has a round opening below, which communicates with a tile-lined drain 
leading from the baptistery to the clay-lined gully mentioned above and 
explaining the same. 

The proprietor remembers breaking up four large blocks of grey stone 
which stood one at each corner of the baptistery. They may have supported 
four columns carrying a baldachino. 

Just at the close of the excavation season we cleared a line of wall 
running from the threshing floor, shown on the plan, northwards to the road- 
dyke. On the road side of the dyke a squared stone is visible in position 
exactly in line with this line of wall, and projecting in the same way from 
below the north dyke of the road are two similar squared stones, the one 
resting on the other. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


To sum up, the results of our excavation were broadly what might have 
been expected from the indications previously existing on the surface of the 
soil. Very few traces came to light of early pottery, one fragment of 
Geometric style and one of Corinthian only being found: in fact nothing 
which can have belonged to a period antecedent to Roman Imperial times. 
The question now remains, what did the site at that period represent? As I 
have already remarked, the discovery of so many statues and bases would seem 
to indicate some important public place, if we may assume that these stood 
originally near the spot on which we found them.? The size of the statues 





1 See Messrs. Fletcher and Kitson’s paper rocky virgin soil, filled with soft earth, and 
already referred to. much smaller than the block over it. 
2 Under block E was a square sinking in the 
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and the good preservation of their surfaces suggests that they were not 
brought far, and they could not have been conveyed any distance without 
having to be brought up hill. The loss of heads, arms, and legs is probably 
due to wanton mutilation prompted by religious fanaticism. Such portions of 
a statue were frequently carved in separate pieces of marble, especially in Melos 
after the second century B.c., and may very well have been built into the 
upper courses of the Church, to disappear when the walls were pulled down. 
It is quite possible that the walls were largely built of marble fragments, and 
that it was in order to burn these fragments into lime that the 
walls were demolished, the heavy foundations only being left in the ground. 
The proprietor has often pulled out and broken up large blocks, marble 
and other, which he has encountered while improving or cultivating his 
field. In this way whole lines of walls may have been obliterated. In 
particular, he took up the pavement of what he calls an entire Roman house 
in the north-west corner of the part which we dug, and this may quite well 
have been a porch or other public building facing the road which led from 
the east town-gate discovered by us. 

Dedicatory inscriptions, portrait statues, traces of public buildings 
here and in adjoining fields, all point to the site as that of the ancient 
Agora; this opinion has already been expressed by Weil who in Athen. 
Mittheilungen, Vol. I., p. 247, publishes two more inscriptions recording the 
dedication of statues from the same site. 

Its natural position favours the view. Firstly, it is a fairly large 
level space at the highest point of the ancient city which stretched down 
steeply on either side to south and north towards Klima and Tramythia. 
Secondly, it is next the east gate and the interior of the island whence 
came all the land produce which could be disposed of here without any 
further steep ascent or descent. There is every reason for believing that 
the prosperity of the Melians depended largely on the rich internal resources 
of the island, and if so we cannot conceive their Agora either at Klima 
or Tramythia, involving, as such a position would do, much steep descent 
and ascent. In the late Roman times when the varied natural resources of 
Melos were probably more exported, and when the harbour works were 
erected of which the remains still stand in the sea, there may have been, as 
the remains of a late Stoa there suggest, a second emporium at Klima. But 
this mart could not have entirely supplanted the Agora above, for all its most 
characteristic features are distinctly Roman. 

There is further the evidence afforded by converging roads. Firstly, 
there is the great road from the east traceable for a: long way outside the 
bounds of the ancient city, and passing through the town-gate excavated by 
us. Secondly, we have a cross road into the field of Antonios Anthroulakis 
skirting the so-called west or little acropolis on its east slope and going north- 
ward between the little acropolis and the square ‘ temple’ structure in Kallitza 
Komi's field in the direction of the descent to Tramythia. Traces of it are 
visible in the form of a reddish pavement on passing our site just as we begin 


to make the descent to Klima, projecting from under the dyke on the right 
K 2 
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hand side. Traces of a precisely similar pavement in a line with it due 
north, project from below the south dyke of the first field on the Tramythia 
slope. It points upward and northward towards Komi’s field in a direc- 
tion between the ‘temple’ structure and the little acropolis, and it 
points downwards towards Tramythia. Thirdly, there is the roadway, further 
east, laid bare for some yards in a field lower down towards Tramythia 
belonging to M. Gielerakis, built of smaller stones than the preceding.! 

Marbles were found in the olive-yard north of the Three Churches of a 
character and era tending to show that they belonged to the same complex 
of buildings. It is further reported that a column with ypdaypara was 
found at the same time and sold. Near the same spot was found and 
now stands inverted against the road dyke on the field side a fine marble 
drum, unfluted in its main body but having a ring of fluting at its 
narrow end to which an upper fluted drum must have fitted. Such 
columns unfluted below were the fashion for stoas and other public 
buildings from Hellenistic times onwards. The unfluted part was carried 
to a height which placed the delicate fluting beyond the reach of ordinary 
contact, and our drum, 1:27 m. in length, accordingly requires another unfluted 
drum below it, for which it shows a large square dowel-hole. It thus 
immediately suggests a column from the colonnade of some stoa in connexion 
with a market-place. Thus the Agora must have extended northwards 
considerably beyond the range of our excavations, but its central part probably 
lay on both sides of the ancient road which led from the interior through the 
east gate. 

With the lack of a Pausanias for the islands, we have particularly 
to regret that excavation has yielded no monumental evidence as to 
the nature of the site in Greek as distinguished from Roman times. 
We have to fall back on the following considerations. 1. The argument 
from the natural position of the site as occupying part of a large level space 
at the highest point of the ancient city next the east gate and the interior of 
the island has double force for those eras, preceding external invasion, when 
public prosperity in an island, historically known as emphatically self- 
sustained and independent, must have largely depended on the development 
of its internal resources. 

2. There is, further, the probability of historic continuity in the site of the 
Agora. If all the monuments point to the site as the Agora in Roman times, 
we have no reason, without evidence, to assume the possibility of the Agora 
having been elsewhere in Greek times, since even without the evidence of 
monuments we have the probability that the Romans used an agora they 
found before them. 

3. The position of our site entirely agrees with the one classical reference 
to the Melian agora—Thue. v. 115, 11—15. eidov 8é xai of Myjrtor Tav ’AOn- 
vaiwy Tov Tepiteryicpatos TO KaTa THY ayopav TpocBadovTEs vUKTOS, Kal 
dvdpas Te aréxteway Kal eceveyxdpevot citov Te Kai doa TrELoTA CdvvaYTO 


1 This evidence from converging roads was collected by Mr. Bosanquet. 
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xXpioiwa dvaywpynoavtes Hovyafov. Duker, Arnold, Krueger, and Classen, 
comparing i. 62, 1 and iii. 6, 2, all agree in interpreting the agora here men- 
tioned as a kind of military agora belonging to the camp of the Athenians. 
The following considerations make this interpretation doubtful. Firstly, the 
passages compared do not afford any real ground for assuming the existence 
of any such thing in the Greek army of the fifth century as a military agora, 
and this is in agreement with the silence of Xenophon and other historians. 
Secondly, in the passages cited an agora is established only where the army 
is on such terms with the inhabitants of a district or town that they can buy 
of them, as was the case with the Peloponnesians at Potidaea (Thue. i. 62, 1), 
and the motive for holding an agora outside the walls there was, as Arnold 
himself points out, to deprive the men of all excuse for neglecting their posts 
by straggling into the friendly town. In the case of the Athenians before 
the walls of Melos all motive for even this kind of agora is taken away, for 
not only have they no intercourse with the citizens, but they have the whole 
country in their own hands. Thirdly, though the expression éceveyxapevor 
does not necessarily coincide with the ‘frumento et aliis rebus a Meliis 
raptis’’ by which Duker interprets it, the possibility is not excluded that part 
or whole of the corn and other provisions conveyed into the city by the 
Melians may have been plundered from the Athenian camp without involving 
the presupposition that the words of Thucydides refer to a military agora 
there. Fourthly, topographical considerations are all in harmony with the 
interpretation of the passage as referring to the agora of the Melians.! 

Between the east citadel and the declivities and cliffs that descend to 
the gorge below is the only fairly level and easily accessible space over which 
a road from the interior could be made into the city. The road and the gate 
we have. The Athenian watch must have been strongest just at that point 
where they thought it most probable the Melians would attempt a sally, 
namely, at the east gate. If it had been only a matter of getting out any 
way: the Melians could possibly have managed an exit at the precipitous 
parts above or below, where the watch of the Athenians from the nature of 
the ground would have been less vigilant. But since it was a case of se- 
curing provisions for the famishing citizens they must make their desperate 
venture in the direction in which it was not only most possible to secure 
these but to convey them into the city. This was at the east gate, where 
the ground is level and in direct connection through the high road with the 
interior, where alone for Melians and Athenians alike provisions were to 
be had. 

Our Agora is next the gate, and trav ’A@nvaiwy tod mepiterylicpatos TO 
Kata Tiv ayopay is just where the narrative of Thucydides requires it to be. 


DuNCAN MACKENZIE. 


1 The view propounded is the same as that his discussion of the Melian fortifications in 
independently arrived at by Mr. Bosanquet in the British &chooi Annual, ii. p. 81. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS IN 1894. 


EARLY in 1894 the Committee of the Cyprus Exploration Fund offered 
the small balance which remained from the excavations of 1891, to the 
British School of Archaeology in Athens, for use in Cyprus if possible. As a 
student of the School was then watching the excavations which were being 
carried on at Amathus on behalf of the British Museum, this sum was applied 
to defray part of the cost of several small excavations, the principal object of 
which was to test certain theories current in Cypriote archaeology; though 
some new ground was broken incidentally. 

Five sites were examined in all; none of them exhaustively, but all with 
distinct and definite result. 


I—AGIA PARASKEVI (Nicosia District): Bronze AGE NECROPOLIS. 


The celebrated Bronze Age Necropolis which occupies the edge of the 
plateau §.W. of Nicosia seemed the most suitable site for making practical 
acquaintance with the Bronze Age of Cyprus, and for verifying previous 
observations, with a view to the re-organisation of the Cyprus Museum which 
took place in the course of the summer. 

Fourteen tombs were opened along the northern edge of the plateau, half 
a mile north of the Church of Agia Paraskevi, to the west of the Larnaka 
road, and between it and the stone quarries in the direction of the village of 
Agii Omologitades. The tombs in the surface of this part of the plateau were 
found nearly exhausted by Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s excavations in 1883-4: 
but enough evidence was collected to illustrate the general character of the 
site. Tomb 12, as explained below, was an intruder of Hellenistic or Graeco- 
Roman date. Similar tombs have been opened on the low hills west of the 
road to Strobilo village. 

The statistics of the. finds may be expressed diagrammatically as 
follows :— 
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Register No. of Tomb. 2-3. 0-6 1-7 14.6 ‘8. & 1 101 


| 

MBOU SVN MER TAIN 5756 cosh ccmoecsdapstisedlu dee en Sas uae RO TE x 

relief ornament ........ ......... ba KI Sea ey 8 | 
incised ornament. ............... MEE ME Re 
Painted White Ware .................. ae ate: sen oe 
| Base-ring Ware x x 
| Black SUp: WAG: ...265...-.3076.000 00: Snisg 
| Painted White Slip Ware ........... ’ x 
RUTIMISE So os cocina civ ssa acalens dechiakentes tea aS 
| PAMOUIND 25503 stebcadsbes sta tesesanesnesos a x x 
| POP OGIAMN cots noes dan eeseny cespues texas x x 





Gold, stone bead, figurine, &e....... 


14 contained horse-teeth. 8 2 imitation. 


As the table shows, the tombs fall into two classes: those in which only 
the ved polished ware! is found, and those which contain, in addition, black 
slip ware, painted wares, and the numerous more or less fancy fabrics which 
accompany the latter. In these tombs the red ware is almost always of 
inferior style and fabric. It is also only in the second class that bronze—or 
rather copper—implements become at all frequent. The following tombs 
deserve more detailed description. 

Tomb 1 was a small cave about 3 ft. square on the east slope of the 
plateau overlooking the new olive plantation towards the highroad to 
Larnaka. It was found collapsed through the weakening of the roof by 
surface-weathering. The pottery was all found, much broken, at a depth 
of about 3 ft. from the present surface: it comprised red ware of a coarse and 
degenerate kind, of inferior clay, ill-modelled, covered with a muddy dark red 
slip, and often almost unpolished: one fragmentary bottle of better fabric had 
incised ornamentation of concentric semi-circles applied to both sides of a 
zone of parallel lines: also one specimen of black slip ware; and a number of 
bowls, flasks and tubular-spouted bottles of painted white ware: two of these 
were fantastically formed in the shape of horned animals. There were no 
traces of bronze weapons, but a number of scraps of spiral rings of silver-lead 
were found, much corroded, and about the size of a finger ring. Ashmolean 
Museum. 

Tombs 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, contained only red ware; with the exception of 
one fragment of basc-ring ware extracted from the layer of crushed pottery in 
Tomb 4. Tombs 9 and 13 had been already rifled. 

‘omb 5 was a natural cave on the plateau, of which a large part of the 


1 The classification of the native pottery and in the Cypriote collections of the Ashmoleaii 
throughout this paper is that adopted in the Museum. The publication of this Catalogue 
Cyprus Musewm Catalogue (Myres and Ohne- has been unexpectedly delayed ; but the refer- 
falsch-Richter, Oxford, 1897), where the fabrics _ ences to the figures in the text will identify the 
in question are described and discussed in detail; various fabrics sufficiently well. 
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roof (12 ft. x 8 ft.) had fallen in irregularly, and lay in large blocks embedded 
in the débris. The tomb however was already partly full of earth when the 
collapse occurred, and some of the smaller vessels were unbroken. It contained 
many broken vessels of fine red ware, with ornament incised and in relief, and 
much painted ware; a black clay spindlewhorl, two bronze pins of type a,’ 
and nine porcelain beads, all spherical except one which was narrow and 
spindle-shaped. 

Tomb 10 was under the very edge of the plateau some distance further 
west again: it must have been a natural cave like Zomls 5 and 14. The roof 
had collapsed, but the same layer of crushed pottery was struck at about 
10 ft. from the original surface by two independent shafts. It contained all 
varieties of red ware (Fabr. I. 1); several of the black slip ware (Fabr. I. 2) ; 
a number of small specimens of the base-ring ware (Fabr. I. 3), including one 
with punctured zig-zags, which perhaps shew the influence of the b/ack punctured 
ware (Fabr. I. 5: cf. Kalopsida Fig. 4. 1. below) a small plate of a white base- 
ring ware (Fabr. I. 4); and much painted white ware (Fabr. II. 1), with frag- 
ments of the glossy variety (Fabr. IT. 2); and of the hemispherical bowls with 
white slip (Fabr. II. 3). No Mykenaean vases were found, though fragments 
of many are strewn all over the surface of this part of the plateau ; but the 
late date of the tomb is attested by the presence of one of the double-cone- 
shaped beads of soft stone* which are characteristic of the Mykenaean Age 
in Cyprus, and continue into the earlier Graeco-Phoenician Age. 

The occurrence, on the other hand, of two, porcelain beads of the usual 
spherical form shows the persistence in Cyprus of this class of imitations of 
the XII. Dynasty types. 

Bronze was represented by the common dagger blades of type y (C.M.C. 
p. 53), with the midrib produced into a hooked tang ; by a number of plain 
pins of type a@ (id.); an awl (C.M. 571); three ‘spiral earrings’ (C.M. 623 
a.b.c.); and a number of the common spiral coils of thin bronze ribbon (C.M. 
625). <A fragmentary object looked at first sight like part of a bow-fibula, 
but was more probably a pin with coiled eyelet head, (Type 6 C.M.C, 598 
p. 54). Of silver were a pin like those of bronze ; a ring of the usual unrefined 
silver-lead, cf. C.M. 611-614 and Laksha tu Rit. 1 and 2, below, and spiral- 
earrings of two close turns, exactly like those of the Graeco-Phoenician Age 
(C.M. 617, cf. 4119 ff.). The latter is noteworthy, and so far as I know unique 
from a tomb of the Bronze Age. 

Of Gold there were a pair of funnel-shaped objects (C.M. 4502) with 
recurved lip at the wider end, which in spite of their unusual size, are almost 
certainly the setting of a cylindrical seal, like those of the Babylonian cylinder 
from Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s excavations at Agia Paraskevi (1885, 1), which 
are also in the Cyprus Museum? A still more similar mounting is 


1 Cyprus Museum Catalogue, p. 53. Homer, Pl. clxxi. 14; cf. CIC. pp. 57, 134. 


2 Apparently coarse steatite: v. below, Zak- For the cylinder itself v. K.B.H. Pl. Ixx. 4; 
sha-tu-Ria 4 and Larnaka Turabi 55. Rezold, Zettschr. f. Keilinschr. IL. (1885) 191- 
3 O.M. 4501. This tomb-group is published 193. 
in Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, the Bible, and 
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published in Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s Kypros, the Bible, and Homer PI. exlvi. 
5. B; but in this latter case, as in the present instance, the cylinder itself was 
not found. 

A Figurine of fairly fine clay, but of the rudest known Cypriote fabric! 
was found not far from the gold objects. It consists of a flat rectangular 
pellet of the shape and size of a ‘sponge-rusk’ biscuit, with the nose and ears 
indicated by slight projections; the hair by a row of small curls on the upper 
edge, the eyes and nostrils by punctured dots, and the arms by short projec- 
tions from the longer edges, folded forward on to the breast. Fig. 1. 





Fic. 1.—PRiMIrivE FIGURINE Fic. 2.—REDWARE VASE FROM dy. 
FROM 4g. Paraskevi, 1894. 10. Paraskevi, 1894. 11. 


‘ No recognisable human bones were found, except four well preserved 
molar teeth. This tomb fell to the share of the Cyprus Museum. 

Tomb 11, a small square cave, about 5 ft. in diameter, on the slope of the 
N.E. spur of the site, contained only red ware of good quality, namely two 
large one-handled bottles, one with the serpent-ornament in relief on the 
neck ; two large milk bowls, one with a tubular spout near the bottom, to 
drain off the skim-milk from under the cream; a smaller bowl, funnel-like, 
but with unperforated stem, and with projections on the rim; a pear-shaped 
jug pointed below, with two miniature jugs and a bowl set round the neck on 
the shoulder (Fig. 2); a two-handled vessel; three plain bowls; and an 
incised bottle of the black deoxidised variety of the red ware. Ashmolean 
Museum. 

Tomb 12, the Graeco-Roman tomb above mentioned, was a surface grave, 
and contained three unpainted vessels of Hellenistic fabric and common forms. 
(C.M. 2159-61.) Cyprus Museum. 


1 C.M. 462 (Type I. C.4/.C. pp. 27, 51). Cf. K. BH. Ixxxvi, exlvi. 3 B, clxxiii. 20 f. 
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Tomb 14 was a natural cave, some yards from the edge of the plateau, 
and south-west of Zomb 10: the entrance had been artificially enlarged, and 
the dromos was bath-shaped. About 5 ft. from the surface and 2 ft. from the 
roof of the cave was a layer of bone earth about a foot thick, with 14 ft. of 
clean earth between it and the rock floor. The bone earth yielded several 
pieces of ved ware and painted ware ; and several horse teeth which had been 
used as burnishers, probably in the manufacture of the fine red ware. 


II.—KALOPSIDA (Famagusta District): BRoNZE AGE SITE AND 
NECROPOLIS. 


While the excavations were still going on at Ag. Paraskevi, a report 
came of a new Bronze Age site between the villages of Kalopsida and Kuklia 
on the high road between Nicosia and Famagusta, about 14 miles from the 
latter. As this in any case lay far east of any Bronze Age site then known 
in Cyprus, leave was obtained at once to make trial excavations. The general 
results of a week’s work (April 17-23) were as follows. The site of a Bronze 
Age settlement was discovered, with indications of a pot factory; and the 
extensive necropolis was shown to represent at least two distinct periods of 
the Bronze Age; (A) the earlier, in which only the ved polished ware was in 
use, when the polished surface was of fine texture and bright colour, and 
when bronze implements were, if not entirely absent, at all events so rare as 
not to come to light at all during the excavation: (B) the later, in which 
the red ware was very degenerate, either smeared with a loose dark red 
pigment, and unpolished, or, when polished, left of the natural brown colour 
of the clay; while painted pottery and bronze implements and ornaments 
were comparatively common; and foreign importations, and native imitations 
of Egyptian ornaments, supply a date mark, which is not demonstrably 
earlier than the XII. Dynasty, but on the other hand is certainly not later 
than the XVIII. Dynasty. (C) Finally, on the denuded surface of the 
necropolis, though not in any undisturbed tombs, were found one or two 
fragments of characteristic Mykenaean pottery. 

The Bronze Age Settlement.—The high road after leaving Kuklia village, 
runs nearly eastwards to Kalopsida, skirting the limestone plateau, which is 
here invaded by a southward bay of the marshes of the Pidiis river. About 
a mile from Kuklia it passes a deserted farm (Daud Chiflik) on a low ridge 
between two small streams. The necropolis begins on the moor west of the 
first of these streams. The next ridge east of the chiflik is considerably 
higher, and is cut through by the road to a depth of 10-12 ft. In this 
cutting masses of broken pottery had been exposed ; all hand-made, of a red 
or brown colour, like that from the tombs, and for the most part very rude. 
This pottery did not seem to come from tombs; but lay in a compact mass 
among loose earth and stones, some of which seem to retain a wall-like 
arrangement. What made it clear that a settlement was in question, was a 
well-defined layer of cockle shells, often broken, about 18 inches from the 
surface, and two or three inches thick: this layer could be traced for some 
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yards, and on both sides of the cutting. A little trenching on the north of 
the road, and close to the west brow of the ridge, revealed a fragment of wall 
built of unwrought stones of the size of a man’s head and under, bound 
together by a mud cement which was clearly recognisable, and itself full of 
scraps of pottery. Close to the wall were found (1) the upper stone of a 
‘saddle quern,’ such as were commonly found all over this part of a site; two 
loomweights of baked clay, one (2) roughly conical, transversely perforated at 
the apex, and weighing 4 or 5 oz., (Fig. 4. 5.); the other (3) discoidal, with a 
small hole near the edge like one from Z'omb 32; (4) a small hand-made jug 

with pinched lip (Fig. 4. 9) 0°035 m. high, of light-coloured clay, but unpainted, 
(5) arude clay ladle like those found in the tombs (e.g. C.M. 26). (6-7) Two 
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Fic, 3.—Tue NEIGHBOURHOOD oF KALorsIpA: Based upon the trigonometrical Survey of Cyprus, 
and drawn by B. V. Darbishire. 


massive but well-worked saucers of a hard crystalline rock (Fig. 4. 19); one 
(7) broken, and both still stained with a red pigment, exactly like that on the 
red pottery from the tombs: (8) a very rude saucer or crucible of coarse clay, 
(Fig. 4. 20) warped by excessive firing, with its rim pinched into two lips like 
those of the Graeco-Phoenician lamps, but wider, and at opposite sides of the 
bowl. (9) Fragments of furnace-slags. 

Hitherto no lamp of the Graeco-Phoenician type has been found in any 
Bronze Age tomb or deposit in Cyprus, and though there is a temptation to 
regard this object (8) as a Bronze Age lamp, the opposite position of the lips, 
the absence of any smoke stain on them, the overfired look of the clay, and 
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its association with furnace-slags combine to suggest that it is more probably 
a crucible ; though whether for metallurgy or for porcelain-glazing cannot at 
present be determined. But the only Mykenaean lamp (if it be one) hitherto 
published ! has the lips opposed in a somewhat similar fashion. 

The red-stained saucers (6=Fig. 4. 19) and (7) meanwhile, and the 
unpainted jug (4) of a type which is with this exception, invariably painted, 
make it clear that we have to do with a local factory, probably both of 
the polished red ware, and of the painted white ware found in the tombs. 

The Necropolis.—Tombs had been already opened in some numbers, and 
recently (though I could not discover by whom), on the ridge west of the 





Fic. 4.—KA borsipa. VARIOUS OBJECTS FROM THE BRONZE AGE SETTLEMENT AND NECROPOLIS. 
Ashmolean Museum. 


chiflik, and on both sides of the high road: they exist also on the ridge where 
the chiflik stands, and are very frequent round the site of the Bronze Age 
settlement. East of the sett'ement the ground lies very low, and the 
limestone cap has been denuded away, leaving a great basin of the soft sandy 
underlying beds exposed. South of this depression the two table-topped 
hills between which the road goes appear to have been quite unoccupied at 
any time; but on the mainland of the plateau to the S.W. there are 
numerous well-preserved tombs, and these are the earliest part of the 
necropolis ; which, as frequently happens, becomes later in character as it 
approaches the actual settlement.” 





1 Tsountas and Manatt. The Mykenacan ° Cf. the necropolis of Idalion (K.B.H. Plate 
Age. 1897. Fig. 29, 30. ii.) and of Tamassos. 
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In this case, however, it is not quite clear that there was not an early 
shelter or building of some kind on the plateau itself to the S.W. of the 
furthest tombs noted in this direction: for close to the highest point of a 
well-worn short-cut from Kalopsida towards Vatili, and only a few yards 
south of site A, lie several large unhewn blocks of the cap-limestone, nearly 
in a straight line, running at a considerable angle with the nearest edge of 
the plateau-cap, and in positions into which they could hardly have fallen by 
merely breaking loose from the escarpment. The general impression was that 
of a very rude temenos, but though the site was nearly bare of soil, no pottery 
or other signs of occupation were visible within or without the enclosure, 





Fic, 5.--KALopsipA. PART OF THE CoNTENTS OF Tomb 11. Cyprus Muscwm. 


Site A. (Tombs 1-5.) The limestone cap, though not so thick as on 
the actual plateau eastwards, is firm and in good condition: the tombs are of 
the usual shaft-and-chamber type, fairly regular in form, and at a depth of 
6-8 ft. from floor to surface. They contained nothing but polished red ware, 
usually plain; some of the bowls from Tomb 3 had notched projections 
on the rim; some of the bottles and two-handled vessels had relief 
ornaments of snakes, crescents, etc.; and a few small bottles from 2. 3. 5. had 
incised ornaments, The clay was unusually soft and soapy, and the forms 
consequently rude and heavy: the polished surface also was of poorer quality 
and colour than at Ag. Paraskevi, and the incised ornament less sharply cut ; 
the white filling however was clearly traceable. A peculiar feature of the 
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ved ware, both here and on the later sites, was that the globular vessels 
almost all ended below in a blunt spike, as if to make them stand upright like 
wine amphorae in a bed of mud or sand. A similar nipple occurs very rarely 
elsewhere: e.g. Cypr. Mus. 59: Berl. Mus. (Tamassos (Lamberti) 1895. xxxix. 
741): Ashm, Mus. (Cypr. 79): the last-named specimen will be quoted again 
below (p. 145) for its peculiar punctured ornamentation. Compare also the 
vase from Tell-el-Hesy: Bliss, Mownd of Many Cities, Pl. 3, No. 83. 

Tomb 5 produced two objects which deserve special mention. One was 
a small krater-like vessel which had formed part of a ring-vase like Cypr. 
Mus. 225-271: such ring-vases are not common, but seem to be confined, in 
the Bronze Age, to the earliest tombs: and consequently their correspondence 
with similar forms among the Libyan red-ware from Ballas and Naqada® is 
the more noteworthy, as it is not improbable that the very similar fabrics of 
Libya and Cyprus are closely related.’ 

The other object is a slab of polished red ware, of about the thickness of 
a Roman brick, bent at a right angle, so as to form a base and upright back : 
the latter is imperfect above, but appears to have been divided into four 
shallow panels. Whether this was a primitive shrine, or a copy of some 
piece of furniture, is not clear. 

Site B (Tombs 6-19) lay about 50 yards north of A, in the direction of 
the road, and on the verge of the eroded hollow already mentioned. From the 
extreme east of this site (Tomb 11) westward and northward as far as the 
settlement in Site C the cornland area has been much denuded by the action 
of the weather and almost all the limestone cap has been removed; the surface 
was strewn with fragments of various kinds of Bronze Age pottery, spindle- 
whorls, and broken saddle-querns; all the tombs had collapsed, often shatter- 
ing the pottery, and many of them were found close to the surface of the 
eroded slope. 

Site C (Tombs 20-28: 32) included the whole east and north brow of the 
ridge on which the settlement site was exposed. In the neighbourhood of the 
road the east face was much washed away by the rains, and the muddy slope 
was strewn with fragments of ved ware and painted white ware: one small 
tomb (32), containing only red ware and a discoidal loomweight (like No. 3 
from the settlement but larger), was found close below the turf at the north 
end of this area. The tombs, as on Site B were all filled with earth, and had 
apparently collapsed, as most of the pottery was found broken and mixed with 
fragments of crushed limestone. 

Site D was on the ridge west of the chiflik on the borders of a deserted 
vineyard: the tombs had mostly been rifled, and only one fresh one (29) was 
opened. It was about 7 ft. down, untouched, with the door in place. The 
lintel of the doorway was as usual level with the roof and the floor sunken 
some feet below the sill. The tomb was about half full of earth, but yielded 








1 Cf. early Graeco-Phoenician sp. from Ama- 2 Petrie, Ballas Naqada, Pl. xxvi. and speci- 


thus. 1894. 286 (Brit. Mus.); A.B.H. exlix. mens in Ashm. Mus. 
15 e; Diimmler, Mitth, Ath, xi. 209, Beilage 3 Cf. C.M.C. Introd. pp. 16, 17, 
iii. 1. 
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only one plain bowl of ved ware, and a number of porcelain beads of the usual 
spherical type. 

Site H was on the south side of the road, and a little south-west of the 
chiflik. Only two tombs were opened here (30-31) but nothing was got out, 
as the earth with which they were filled was compactly cemented together by 
infiltration of lime from above. They served however to indicate the ex- 
tension of the necropolis in this direction. 

The tombs on Sites B C D E bore a totally different complexion from 
those of Site A as the analysis appended will show. None of the fine polished 
red ware was found at all; but in its place several coarse and degenerate 


NECROPOLIS. A B C B c 


Register No. of Tomb. 








Redware, plain....) x x x x x 
relief ornt. ......| x ¥ 
incised ornt. ...! Kx HL MX x Sse ee x x 

= brown var. ...... %. SES x x x x x x 
S dull smear ... . | x 
S Black Punctured.. x x 

White Base-ring... x xX x 

Painted Pottery .. KA 5 MSM 6 
polished ........ x x 

PIROMUD:..Sadescase5e: x x x x 

Whetstones....... | 

S Perf. stones..... .. x x Xx 

s Porcelain ........... x 

3 WM an | x 

” Loomweight ...... | x 
| 

Stone grinder...... x 7 t 

* Horse-bones. + Human skulls. 


N.B.—C 26 has been intercalated in Site B to bring together the three examples of the Black 


Punctured Ware. 


fabrics; of these the principal were (a) a fairly well modelled and polished 
brown or yellowish ware, often found by itself, and differing from the older red 
ware mainly in the poverty of its forms, and in the absence of a definitely red 
surface-pigment; (J) a very coarse and rude fabric of unlevigated clay, covered 
with finger marks and bruises, and quite unpolished, but smeared or drenched 
with a muddy red slip’: the vessels of this ware were usually diminutive 
bottles and jugs, and were found associated with painted pottery. They may 


1 Fig. 4, 25.27; Fig. 5, 18-24. 


D 
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probably be regarded as the last degenerate representatives of the polished red 
ware, and may be compared with the debased red ware of some of the tombs 
from Ag. Paraskevi (v. above p. 135). 

These sites were also clearly marked off from Site A by the presence of 
bronze implements in a number of the tombs; all, of the types usual in 
the Cypriote Bronze Age, with the exception of the long small-headed pins 
(Fig. 4. 72.) encased in a spiral of thin bronze ribbon, which apparently have not 
been noticed before.2- On the other hand, the mushroom-headed pin, with a hole 
half-way down the shaft, is entirely absent; which confirms the impression 
that this type is comparatively late in Cyprus, and that the tombs in question 
are prior to the stage at which it appears. One ring of unrefined silver lead, 
of the usual type (cf. Ag. Par. 1894. 10, above) was found in Tomb 11, and 
the small soft whetstones (Fig. 4. 73) in Tombs 8, 11, 14. 

Besides red wave and bronze implements, several subsidiary types of 
pottery were found on sites Band C. The common painted white ware (Fab. 
II. 1, Cypr. Mus. Cat. p. 381) was fairly. frequent, but never of good quality : 
the character of the clay indicated that it was derived from a bed closely 
resembling that now worked by the potters of Varoshi (Famagusta); it is 
coarser and more gritty than that of Ag. Paraskevi, and was frequently underfired, 
so that it retains its natural greenish tint. The vessels are clumsily modelled, 
and the painted ornament is simpler, and more coarsely applied, in a very poor, 
dilute, and loosely adherent pigment of the usual native umber. A few frag- 
ments of the polished painted white ware (Fabr. II. 2, C.M.C. p. 38) were 
found on the surface, and in Tombs 9, 22, 27. It is here an importation, pro- 
bably from the neighbourhood of Agia Paraskevi, and indicates that these 
tombs are among the later of the series; which in the case of Tomb 9 is clear 
from other considerations also. 

The leather-like black or brown base-ring ware (Fabr. I. 3, C.M.C. p. 37) 
does not occur at all, with the doubtful exception of one native imitation; (Fig. 
4, 1.) which again indicates an early date for the whole necropolis, as this fabric 
does not seem to have been in use in Cyprus much before the introduction of 
the Mykenaean vases with which it is usually associated. But the group of 
fabrics which I have called white ware with base-ring (Fabr. 1, 4, C.M.C. p. 
37) is represented by two characteristic varieties ; (a) plates, and deeper bowls 
with vertical sides, of a hard and gritty, very white, and often overfired clay, 
well turned, apparently by hand, but with close resemblance to wheel-made, 
and still more to bronze types; (from Tombs 11, 17) ;? (0) oenochoae with 
distinct foot, ovoid body with angular shoulder and slender neck like a 
lekythos, of a greyish or even blackish clay, with many micaceous particles ; 
wholly devoid of ornament, but covered originally with a thin, almost lustrous, 
slip of darker colour than the clay (Tombs 9, 11) ;* the one specimen which has 


1 The spiral marks on the lower part of shaft 2 Fig. 5, 2. 4. 14.17; Fig. 5, 1-5. 10. 13-17. 


of the eyelet-pin published by Dr. Diimmler, 26-7. 
Mitth. Ath. xi, 209, Beilage i. 15, are narrower, 3 Fig. 4. 16. 26. 
and look more like the remains of the thread by 4 Fig. 4, 21; Fig. 5. 8, 


which the pin was secured. 
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the neck perfect has a delicately modelled lip, and might easily be taken for a 
local imitation of an Attic vase of good period. This type suggested to the 
local potters an imitation in painted white ware, of which a specimen is pre- 
served in Tomb 11, ornamented with an eye on each side of the lip, and with 
panels, each enclosing a snake-like object, round the body: Fig. 4. 22. The 
only specimen which I have seen, which can be compared with this vase, is in 
the Turin Museum ; to which it was presented by Gen. L. P. di Cesnola, with 
the locality Zhroni, which remains to be identified, but is somewhere in 
this part of Cyprus. 

The last-named fabric (2) cannot be entirely dissociated from the black 
punctured ware (Fabr. I. 5, C.M.C. p. 37-8) of which the examples from Tombs 
11, 13, 26, now to be described, are among the first found in Cyprus. The 
clay is quite black, and rather finely levigated; it is usually soft, with a 
smooth lustrous surface like that of the red ware; but when overfired it turns 
to a purple-brown colour and becomes harder; but there is always a tendency 
for a surface to flake off with long exposure. The commonest form is a small 
lekythos or aryballos on a narrow button-like foot, with depressed body, and a 
short neck with swollen rim, and without lip. The only ornament is composed 
of punctured dots, either irregularly all over the shoulder, or in oblique lines, 
or confined within triangular and other geometrical areas. This punctured 
ornamentation is occasionally imitated in red ware (Ashm. Mus. Cypr. 79) and in 
a variety of base-ring ware (Ag. Paraskevi, 1894, 10, v. above p. 142 and C.I.C. p. 
57.) This fabric has been since found by Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter at Nikolides 
near Dali (Excavations of 1894. Tomb 6; Berl. Mus.; to be published in a 
forthcoming work ‘Tamassos und Idalion’); and a specimen from Cyprus, 
acquired earlier, but without locality, is in the British Museum (A 73-4)? 
But it was already known from a probably Bronze Age tomb at Beth Saour in 
S. Palestine ;* and as a rare type of intrusive pottery on the XII. Dynasty site 
at Kahun (now in Brit. Mus. &c.: Petrie, Kahun, Pl. XX VII. 199. Idlahun, Pl. I. 
202, J.H.S. XI. Pl. XIV. 9) and elsewhere in Egypt. A magnificent specimen 
with recurring spirals, and with all the incisions filled with a white chalky 
substance, acquired by Greville Chester, in Egypt but without locality, is in 
the Ashmolean Museum; and another from ‘Upper Egypt’ and the same 
collector, is in the British Museum (1891/6/23.) Others, more closely 
analogous to the Cypriote examples, were found in graves which appeared to 
be of XII-XIII. Dynasty date, at Tell-el-Yahudiyeh,t Khat’aneh® and El 
Rotab.? One from Khat’aneh (/.c. Pl. XIX. 15) is without punctured ornament, 
and recalls vases from Tell-el-Hesy,’ which appear, from the drawings published 
by Dr. Bliss, to be of the same fabric, and are of nearly the same shape as the 
example from Beth Saour, and one of those from Khat’aneh. Two other 





.} Fiy, 4. 28. 24; Fig. 5. 6. 7. 5 Onias, Pl. xix. 1-9, 15-17. Cf. Goshen, 
2 The sp. figured in Murray, Handbook of yp. 21. 





Greek Archaeology, Pl. i. 3. 6 Brit. Mus, Inv. 27471-3. Goshen, p. 21. 
3 Brit. Mus. 1876/2/28/2, two specimens. 7 Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, Pl. 3, Nos. 
4 Eg. Expl. Fund Memoirs, Onias, p. 56, 89, 90. 

Pil. xi. 1, 2, 8. 
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specimens in the British Museum! were acquired from Egypt, but without 
exact locality. Finally, in the National Museum at Athens,’ is a globular 
vessel of greenish clay with black wth nine ogg with punctured areas 





confined by incised lines thus E Ot a“ ; the neck is unfortunately 











broken, and the provenience is anvertain, Similar black fabrics with white- 
filled punctured ornaments have been found, as native manufactures, in Libyan 
graves at Ballas and Naqada in Upper Egypt? and at Ciempozuelos in Spain 
(Petrie, B-N. pp. 38, 63. Bol. R. Acad. Hist. Madrid XXV. p. 436-450. 
Pl. IV., V., XII); but these parallels are not very close, the clays are quite 
distinct, and the forms entirely different. 

The fabric in question is probably not Cypriote, but belongs rather to the 
South-Palestinian area. As it has not been found at all on XVIII. Dynasty sites 
in Egypt, or in association with Mykenaean importations there or elsewhere, and 
as all the dated specimens known are from XII. or XII.—XIII. Dynasty sites, 
it is probably fair to regard the specimens from Kalopsida as evidence for a 
pre-Mykenaean date for this necropolis, and as affording at least a presumption 
in favour of a XII. Dynasty date. 

This presumption is confirmed by the character of the porcelain beads 
which were found in Tombs 11, 14, 26, 29, (twice, it will be noted, in 11 and 
26, in company with specimens of this black punctured ware), and are of a type 
which is commonly found in a certain class of Bronze Age tombs at Ag. 
Paraskevi and elsewhere.t This type is almost identical, in its spherical 
form, friable white paste, and thin and very pale bluish or greenish glaze, with 
a characteristic XII. Dynasty type of Egyptian bead, and is frequently found 
in Cyprus associated with other types equally characteristic of the XII. 
Dynasty ; but not with any types characteristic of any later Dynasty. This 
certainly points to intercourse between Cyprus and Egypt under the XII. 
Dynasty, for though many of the Cypriote specimens may be native imitations 
made in Cyprus at a later date, the types themselves can hardly have been 
introduced, unmixed with later forms, except under or immediately after the 
XII. Dynasty. And in this instance, at Kalopsida, the combined occurrences 
of the porcelain beads and the black punctured ware seem greatly to increase 
the probability that we are dealing with a stage of the Cypriote Bronze Age 
which must be dated well before the beginning of Mykenaean influence 


in Cyprus, (and this, as the results from Laksha tu Rit show, was itself fairly’ 


early in the Mykenaean Age); and probably, on the commonly accepted 
reckoning, close to the beginning of the second thousand years B.C. 

Bones, human, or other, were as usual very badly preserved at Kalopsida. 
Tomb 28 contained a thick layer of unburnt bones, apparently all human, from 
which three skulls were extracted ; one however fell to pieces at once, and the 
other two, being in too fragile a state for transport to England, were deposited 





1 Inv. 4806 a, 20849. * Ag, Paraskevi, 1894, 10 (C.I£.C. 6380, pp. 
2 No. 115 = Inv. 2101. 55, 57, cf. above, p. 186); Episkopi (Kurion) 
3 Petrie, Ballas-Naqada, Pl. xxx. 1895, 35 (C.M.C. p. 181). 
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temporarily in the Cyprus Museum. Their general form resembled that of 
the early Graeco-Phoenician skulls from Amathus, now, after many mishaps, in 
the University Museum at Oxford. Tomb 9 contained part of a human jaw, 
also in very bad condition, and several horse bones; among them horse- 
teeth which were much worn on one of the long sides: they had been used 
apparently as polishers, probably for the red ware pottery." 


III—LAKSHA TU RIU (Larnaka District): Lave Bronze AGE NEcro- 
POLIS WITH MYKENAEAN VASES. 


During the excavation at Old Larnaka (IV. below) news was brought of 
a casual find of Bronze Age potsherds on the surface, about two miles from 
Larnaka. The site is on the E. edge of the marshy depression which drains 
towards the Salt Lake by the stream which passes under the eastern arches 
of the Larnaka aqueduct, and is diverted from the Salt Lake into the canal 
which passes the Church of St. George-in-the-Distance (‘Ay. Tewpytos 6 
Maxpds). This hollow extends as far as Kato Vlakhos Chiflik, where it is 
bounded by the corresponding plateau of the Pasha Chiflik and the village of 
Dromolaksha: a northern arm of the same depression nearly reaches the 
Nicosia road at the fourth milestone from Larnaka. The bridle path from 
Larnaka to Kalo Khorio descends sharply into this hollow about twenty 
minutes walk from its parting from the Nicosia road, and this part of the 
edge of the plateau seems to be known as the xaréBa (‘descent’) tod xadod 
xwpiov. But as Kalo Khorio is on the further side of the depression, which 
is itself known as the Aaéca (‘hollow’) rod ‘Péov and as this latter name 
was generally adopted by the men during and after the work, I have preferred 
to let it pass current as the name of the site on the E. slope. A peasant 
represented himself as owner of the site, and gave leave to excavate ; but 
before the work was far advanced, the representative of a M. Zarifi living in 
Constantinople put in a counter claim, and prohibited excavation. By this 
time, however, the character of the site was evident, and it was enough to 
clear and close the tombs which were already open ; all on the strip ofj waste 
land along the actual brow of the hollow. So far as could then be seen, the 
ploughed land had never been disturbed ; but in the succeeding weeks the 
whole of that edge of the Zarifi estate was honey-combed with illicit digging, 
which the Government was apparently unable to prevent. By this time the 
site is probably ruined. 

Tombs are apparently abundant also near Kato Vlakhos Chiflik and 
again at Agi Anna, which lies about half way between this and Alambra, and 
commands the valley route from the lowlands of Larnaka, Kiti, and Zarukas, 
to the neighbourhood of Dali. But neither of these necropoleis has been 





1 In Kalymnos, where arough kind of polished _ one side polished by such usage, were common, 

red ware is still produced, smooth pebbles are _on the surface, at Kalopsida. 
used for this purpose ; a similar ware is made in ? It is marked L on the map of Larnaka and 
Khios ; pebbles, also, of crystalline rock, with the neighbourhood, Fig. 6. 
L 2 
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properly examined, so far as I know. The only earlier hint of a Bronze Age 
necropolis at or near Larnaka is afforded by a number of hemispherical bowls 
of white slip ware (II. 4) labelled ‘Kition’ in the collection presented by 
General L. P. di Cesnola to the Turin Museum. These bowls, as will be seen 
below, were abundant in one of the five tombs opened in 1894, at Laksha tu 
Rit. A fragment of another such bowl, and one scrap of Mykenaean ware 
were found, almost on the surface, on the Turabi site, and may have come 
from earlier operations at Laksha. 

At Laksha tu Rid the limestone cap is about three feet thick, brecciated, 
and in good condition. The tombs closely resemble those of Ag. Paraskevi ; 
Tombs 1 and 5 were dome-shaped with the opening at one side of the apex 
(cf. KB. clxxii. 17, 18), and the dromos short and bath-shaped as at Ag, 
Paraskevi. 

Tomb 1 showed clearly, on the sides and roof, the marks ot the 
hewing tool of its maker; which had two cutting edges, the one adze-like, 
the other a blunt point; exactly like those of the modern kote. This 
tomb had also a series of long shallow niches arranged round the sides, in 
which a number of the smaller vases were found lying. The floor was 
covered by a large talus of earth which had crept in between the decayed 
door-jambs and the door-stone, which was still in situ. It contained a large 
quantity of plain red ware of fair quality, and a few specimens of incised red 
ware of a dark-tinted, probably local fabric!; a number of well made vessels 
of painted white ware (C.M. 360 and Ashm, Mus.), and an unusually large 
series of bronze implements and ornaments; two axeheads (C.M. 503. and 
Ashm. Mus,); four daggers with handle-rivets (C.M. Type a 5, 21-2. and 
Ashm. Mus.) ; one dagger with hooked tang (Ashm, Mus. cf. C.M. Type y) ; 
one of the eyelet pins with large head (Ashm. Mus. cf. C.M. 594-8); four 
beads of bronze ribbon, spirally coiled (C.M. 626. and Ashm. Mus.) ; four 
spiral rings of bronze (C.M. 624, and Ashm. Mus.); and a concave disc or 
shallow bowl of thin sheet bronze, ornamented by four small circles stamped 
from the outside (Ashm. Mus.) ; the purpose of which is not clear, as nothing 
of the kind has been published. Several rings of unrefined silver-lead 
(C.M. 615), like the bronze rings, and an unrecognisable fragment of silver, 
complete the list of metallic objects. Three clay spindlewhorls of incised 
red ware were also found; and two perforated stone mace-heads or spindle- 
whorls like those from Kalopsida (p. 142). This tomb group is in Ashm. Mus, 
except the spp. noted in C.M. 

Tomb 2 lay on a small spur about a quarter of a mile south of the path, 
and faced north. It measured 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft, was cut obliquely to the 
right of the door, and was full of earth. Its contents resembled those of 
Tomb 1—bowls of red ware; several vases of painted ware (C.M. 380); a 
dagger (C.M. 523), two pairs of tweezers (C.M. 602-3); three silver rings 





1 These forms were characteristic of the black but the clay in this instance was dark red all 
slip ware, which frequently oxidises and turns _ through. 
red with ill-regulated firing. Cf, C.M. 203-5: 
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Fic, 6.—THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LARNAKA. 
Drawn by D. V. Darbishire. 


Based upon the Trigonometrical Survey of Cyprus and 
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like those from Zombd 1, but found linked into a chain (C.M. 616); and a 
similar perforated stone (C.M. 663). The occurrence of a chain of rings in 
a Bronze Age tomb is, I believe, unprecedented, though the abundance of the 
rude rings in many cases had long made it probable that such chains were in 
use. Cyprus Museum. C.M.C. p. 58. 

Tomb 3, near the last named, was a large, perhaps partly natural cave, 
which had fallen in. It yielded very similar plain and incised ved ware, and 
painted ware ; and a bronze spike or awl about 7 inches long. (C.M. 565). 
Cyprus Museum. C.M.C. p. 58. 

Tomb 5, a small collapsed tomb, near the last named, produced red ware 
and painted ware (e.g. C.M. 345), and two perforated stones. (C.M. 651, 660). 
Cyprus Museum. C.M.C. p. 58. 

Tomb 4 was of ‘beehive’ shape, like Tomb 1, and of about the same size 
but without the niches: but its contents were almost wholly different, and so 
abundant that it was thought desirable to depart from the usual practice, and 





Fic. 7.—LAksuHa Tu Riv: PART OF THE CONTENTS OF Tomb 4 ; IN THE Ashmolean Museum, 


to divide the group between the Ashmolean and the Cyprus Museum: some 
duplicates also are in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. Red ware was absent, 
and the ordinary painted white ware was only represented by a single bowl of 
unique form, obviously an imitation of the following type, of which 25 
examples were found. This type is the painted ware with white slip 
(C.M.C. Fabr. II. 4. p. 39=the ‘ Agia Paraskevi ware’ of Mr. H. B. Walters 
in his report on Kurion ; id. p. 181) which, though probably made in Cyprus, 
has a wide range of distribution, from Hissarlik, Athens, and Thera, to Egypt 
and S. Palestine! Only the common hemispherical bowls however were 
represented, and none with any specially elaborate ornament. 

The base-ring ware (Fabr. I. 3, C.M.C. p. 37 reff. Fig. 7. 3-6. 14: 8. 1-7), 
which has an even wider distribution, was abundant, and mostly of the white 





i Fig. 7. 12. 13. 15: 8. 8. 9. 11-18. Cf. references in C.M.C. p. 39, 
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painted variety;1 but one jug had the characteristic relief ornament of 
divergent spiral scrolls on the body,? and all showed clearly the double rims 
and bases, and the indented seam patterns which suggest that this ware 
derives from a leathern prototype. The common conical bowls, and both 
types of the one-handled jug were represented: a hemispherical cup on a 
high foot, with white binding pattern outside,? is a new form, so far as I 
know. 
Four Mykenacan vases confirm the impression of date conveyed by the 
preceding fabrics: three‘ are ‘ pyriform vases’ = ‘stamnoi,’ with three small 
handles and a simple lattice ornament (replacing the characteristic scale 





Fit. 8.—LaxksuHa Tu Riv ; PART oF THE CONTENTS OF Tomb 4 ; IN THE Cyprus Museum, 


pattern) on the shoulder; the fourth ° is a fine pyriform ‘biigelkanne’ ‘= pseudo- 
amphora’ with a characteristic flower-pattern of the finest style. Two large 
unpainted kraters® of coarse white ware (whether hand- or wheel-made, is not 
clear) also show Mykenaean influence: a coarse jug with slightly pinched lip’ 
corresponds with a type which is common in the coeval necropolis at Nikolides 
near Dali; and a small pear-shaped jug of yellow clay, hand-made but shaped 
outside with a knife to a point below,® resembles a vessel from Nikolides (1894 
V. 161, Berlin Museum), and others from Enkomi (1896, 4, C.M.C. p. 183, ef. 








1 Cf, Brit. Mus, A. 121. 4 Fig, 7, 1. 9; 8. 20. 
2 Fig. 7. 6. $ Hig.:7.: 12. 6 Fig. 7. 8. 
7 


3 Ash, Mus. (Cypr. 114), shattered in transit, 7 Fig. 7. 7. 
and not included in the photograph. 
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Brit. Mus.) ; and, still more closely, a small vase from Tell-el-Hesy, figured 
by Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, p. 87, Fig. 174. 

No bronze or silver objects were recovered from this tomb; and, of 
ornaments, only three small stone beads (C.M. 709-10 = Fig. 8 between 9 and 
10) of the double cone type, which, though it begins in the Mykenaean 
Age of Cyprus (cf. Kurion 1895, Brit. Mus. 96/2/1/76~-7), is equally charac- 
teristic of the earliest stages of the Graeco-Phoenician with well-bowed 
fibulae : e.g. Amathus 1894, 201, 286 (Brit. Mus.): Larnaka Turabt 55 below, 
Of these C.M. 709 is ornamented, like the specimens from Kwrion, with 
drilled circles with a central point. Similar beads were found in Kalymnos 
with the sub-Mykenaean vases Brit. Mus. A 291 ff. 


IV.—LARNAKA: (Turabt Teké): GRAECO-PHOENICIAN AND HELLENISTIC 
TOMBS. 


The land on both sides of the high road to Nicosia, and immediately 
south of the last houses of old Larnaka, which just reach it, belongs to the 
Turabt Teké, a Mohammedan shrine which lies on the east side of the road a 
little south of the houses aforesaid. The wall of old KITION can be traced as 
a nearly continuous escarpment 8-12 feet high in the fields 8.W. of the 
Teké, and at about a quarter of a mile distance; and the necropolis begins 
almost immediately outside the wall, though only with very late tombs. 
This part of the necropolis seemed to have been left almost wholly undis- 
turbed in recent times, though the traces were frequently found of ancient 





Fic, 9.—ENGRAVED CHALCEDONY, Larnaka, Hassan 4. Ashm. Mus. 


TupBwpvyoi: and as the earliest parts of the necropolis of Kition were known 
to lie elsewhere, to the N. and to the S.W. of the ancient town, it appeared 
probable that the later Graeco-Phoenician and early Hellenistic Tombs might 
be found in this direction; more especially as a fine stele with a fourth 
century Phoenician inscription, now in the British Museum,! had been found 
in situ, at the point marked on the map (Fig. 6) with an asterisk, in 
making the highroad soon after the British occupation. 





1 Brit. Mus. No, 47.=C.18. viii. 44. 
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As the site proposed was Vakuf land, leave to excavate had to be obtained 
from the Commission of Evkaf in Cyprus, and was eventually granted on 
condition that the Evkaf third of the finds should be deposited, with the 
Government third, in the Cyprus Museum. 

While the negotiation was going on, a few shafts were made in the field 
of Hassan Effendi, north of the last houses on the E. side of the Nicosia road : 
but only late Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman tombs were found. Unfortunately, 
though a number of bronze coins emerged, they were all quite illegible, and for 
the most part corroded through and through. Tombs 1 and 7 contained gold 
earrings of late types: (1) Ashm.: (7) C.M. 8049. Tomb 4 contained a plain 
alabaster sarcophagus, in which were found, together with five of the coins 
and five late lamps, two small ornaments of poor light-coloured porcelain, 
a glass counter, and a seal of bluish chalcedony which is represented in Fig. 9 
(Ashm.) and gives an approximate date to the group.) 

Scattered about the tomb were 44 late lamps, 14 coins, and the usual 
apparatus of glass bottles (including fragments of purple glass), coarse pottery, 
and bronze pins, mirrors and rings: four bronze sockets, like those in Perrot- 
Chipiez Hist. del’ Art, II. Fig. 356 (New York), may have formed the supports 
of a casket. 

Tomb 6, with two long chambers in series, had certainly been opened 
before, though the door stone was in place, and no cippi or debris were in the 
shaft: for its sarcophagi had been slightly shifted, and only a Cypriote lamp, 
a small clay bottle, and a clay alabastron remained of the contents? In the 
side of the dromos was a small ‘ cupboard-grave’ (apyaps: = Tomb 2) with a 
spiral ring of bronze, and a few ‘bottle jugs,’ late lamps, &c. 

The object of the Zurabé excavation was to test the conclusion drawn 
from the previous excavations of the Cyprus Exploration Fund, at Kuklia and 
at Poli tis Khrysokhou, that no accurate chronology of the native Cypriote 
pottery can be attempted; that the various styles occur in inextricable 
confusion in the tombs; and in particular that the characteristic Cypriote 
fabrics which are found with Attic black-figured and red-figured vases, are 
also found with Roman Imperial coins and the clear blown glass, which 
certainly does not begin until late Ptolemaic times, and most probably not 
until after the Roman annexation of the Island. The earlier excavations at 
Poli, which formed the basis of Dr. P. Herrmann’s ‘Grdberfeld von Marion’ led, it 
is true, to a different conclusion, which was vigorously criticised by English 
excavators at the time; but so late as 1896 the Catalogue des Vases de Terre 
cuite du Louvre of M. Pottier reckons the fine native ved ware, (which actually 
begins with the earliest fibulae, and disappears in the eighth or early sixth 
century), as an imitation vf Attic importations; and the Cypriote bucchero, or 
ribbed ware with black slip, (which begins in the Mykenaean Age, and disap- 
pears earlier than the fibulae), as a Hellenistic fabric of the late fourth or the 
third century. 








1 Cf. Brit. Mus, (Semitic Room, 1022, 1026, | Commissioner of Larnaka, and placed in his 
1039). garden. 
2 One of the sarcophagi was extracted for the 
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Accordingly it seemed worth while to excavate carefully a site in which 
late Graeco-Phoenician, Hellenistic, and Roman tombs were likely to be found 
together and to classify and register even the commonest objects, in the hope 
of finding, among some sixty tombs, at least one crucial instance. And the 
result seems to have fully justified the experiment. The tabulation of eight 
characteristic types of Graeco-Phoenician pottery, and of ten kinds of objects 
which are commonly found in Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman tombs elsewhere, 
shows without need of further comment, the absolute gulf which divides the 
two styles on this site. The remarkable absence of the reburials which 


Tombs marked thus x 27 55 26 17 43 21 41 57 12 

Tombs marked thus x 23 62 47 42 61 58 11 27 59 56 34 60 39 35 4 24 44 1 45 22 20 15 18 16 
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usually confuse the tomb record of a Cypriote necropolis is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that the site lay remote from any considerable 
thoroughfare, and that consequently burials were at all periods infrequent, so 
that the site never became over-crowded, like the eastern necropolis of 
Amathus or many parts of those at Poli, where reburials are almost the rule. 
In one instance (Zurabé 31-37) four tombs were found in the same shaft, each 
excavated in the earthen filling of its choked or collapsed predecessor, and 
therefore in any case at some considerable intervals of time. Here indeed 
Graeco-Phoenician pottery, a silver earring of a fourth century type, a 
Hellenistic terra-cotta statuette and a number of coins and late lamps, were 
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found together; but an exception of this kind, with so clear evidence of 
mixture, may be fairly claimed to ‘prove the rule’; and in any case it is 
worth noting that clear blown glass was absent, and that the coins, though 
illegible, were of Ptolemaic, rather than of Roman Imperial fabric. 

In another case, (Twrabt 40) a pvnyetov or surface grave, presumably of 
late date, and with the bones well preserved, had been sunk too near to the 
crown of the roof of a Graeco-Phoenician chambered tomb with a sarcophagus 
in the middle; the floor of the ~rnuetoy had subsequently collapsed, and most 
of the contents had fallen on to the lid of the sarcophagus; but here there 
was no difficulty in distinguishing the two sets of remains, and fortunately 
also, nothing appeared to have been buried in the pvnpetov except the body; 
a strong confirmation of its very late date. 

Even the frequent evidence of previous disturbance of the tombs cannot 
be held to invalidate the argument from the pottery and glass ; since, in the most 
patent cases (e.g. Turabt 35) only gold ornaments had been sought, and the 
pottery, glass, and other objects, and even the coins, had been left undisturbed ; 
and as it was in this very tomb (35) that the one instance occurred of a 
Cypriote lamp associated with Hellenistic lamps, the explanation is obvious 
that the Cypriote lamp was introduced by the tomb-robbers, and was probably 
used by them during their search ; just as my own men used such lamps, here 
and at Amathus, when we ran short of candles. 

The form of the tombs themselves also gradually changes, and was found 
to supply an approximate indication of date. The tombs which contained 
Cypriote pottery of sixth and fifth century styles had uniformly flat or nearly 
flat roofs, never gable-shaped or rounded. In the fourth and third century, 
to judge again by the degenerate character-of the pottery, the chambers 
become larger, and proportionately longer, and the roof becomes more or less 
definitely rounded at its junction with the walls, but does not yet rise to a 
semi-circular section. On the other hand, those with distinctly Roman coins, 
much glass, and late lamps, have uniformly a well rounded barrel-shaped 
roof, and frequently have a second chamber behind the first: both chambers 
also are much longer than they are broad; and the dromos is regularly 
provided with steps, which in the later examples (e.g. Hassan 1 and 5) are 
made of thick slabs of gypsum ; in the earlier tombs they are simply cut in 
the soft rock ; and in the earlier Graeco-Phoenician tombs no steps could be 
traced at all. 

Taking the principal tombs in roughly chronological order :— 

Tomb 53 represented an early stage in the purely geometrical period 
which succeeds the Mykenaean. It was a very small tomb, and contained 
only a small plate or saucer of a local fabric of Graeco-Phoenician ved ware 
(Fabr. IT. 3, C.M.C. p. 60) with black lines; and a one-handled jug with a 
spout on one side of the shoulder, of white ware (= C.M. 1028a, Fabr. II. 1, 
C.M.C. p. 59) painted with a fully geometrical design of chequers, triangles, 
lozenges, and swastikas: this was of the regular Kition clay, which is easily 








1 The local fabrics of Graeco-Phoenician pot- careful observation than they have received 
tery are often well marked, and deserve more hitherto, Typical specimens of this fabric of 
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distinguishable : it has a fine dusty texture, rather yellowish colour, and low 
hardness, and absorbs the paint with unusual: readiness. Cyprus Musewm 
(C.M.C. p. 178). 

Tomb 55 cannot be very much later. It is dated by a stone bead or 
spindlewhorl of double conical form, ornamented with drilled circles, like 
those from Laksha tu Rit 4 (v. above) and the early geometrical tombs at 
Amathus quoted there, and contained also a clay horseman of the usual rude 
type,' and an oenochoe and another jug of common local fabric. 

Tomb 34 contained a plain bronze bowl (C.M. 3513), two oenochoae of 
sixth or late seventh century form with concentric circles and x on the neck, 
an amphora with groups of fine black bands on the body, and a few painted 
plates. It might very well be of the sixth century, and the same date would 
suit the following tombs. Cyprus Musewm. 

Tomb 11 contained a wine-amphora of type 3 (Fig. 13), round-bottomed 
cyathi (‘bottle jugs’), a large oenochoe with bands of the purple-red paint 
which is characteristic of the fabric of Kition, two Cypriote lamps, and some 
bronze earrings and beads. Cyprus Museum. 

Tomb 12 contained wine amphorae of types 2 and 3 (Fig. 13), a round 
bottomed cyathus, and some bronze armlets: three undisturbed interments, 
but no other personal ornaments. 

Tomb 25 contained wine-amphorae of types 2 and 3 (Fig. 13), one of the 
former mended with gypsum, and one of the latter bearing broad red bands 
edged with black : one Graeco-Phoenician amphora,? with groups of lines on the 
shoulder, and a wavy line round the greatest diameter (a sixth to fifth century 
type elsewhere in Cyprus), anciently rivetted and full of calcined bones; an 
oenochoe of sixth century form, also anciently rivetted ; another oenochoe 
with concentric circles; two pieces of the red ware, which becomes degraded 
in the fifth century ; and several commoner vases. Cyprus Musewm. 

Tomb 26 contained amphorae of types 1 and 2 (Fig. 13), and two varieties 
of cyathus. 

Tomb 37, the lowest layer in the confused shaft already mentioned, (p. 154) 
contained a krater-amphora with concentric circles, a painted oenochoe, and a 
flat-lipped jug, which can hardly be later than the sixth century. Cyprus 
Museum. 

Tomb 60, in the furthest part of the site W. of the highroad, contained 
an elaborate and more artistic equipment than most of the early tombs; many 
of the vessels bore the concentric circle ornament, and two the wavy line on 
the neck, which is a Mykenaean survival, and disappears almost wholly before 
the period of Hellenic importations. The band of small black triangles on 
the shoulder of the angular vessel, the occurrence of red ware, even though 
not of the finest quality, and the frequency of the flat-rimmed globular jugs, 





Kition are easily accessible at the British 1 Cf, C.M. 3293-97 (Poli) ; 3299-3305 (Ama- 
Museum, South Kensington (2071/1876), and thus); Louvre T.C. Cyprus 48 (Heuzey, Pl. x. 3); 
Ashmolean Musewms. I regret that I have not Brit. Mus. (spp. from Amathus and Kurion). 
been through any German collection since my 2 Fig. 14a gives the form approximately. 
return from Cyprus. 
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also point to an early date. The ornament, however, of the krater with vertical 
handles in Fig. 12. 6. (= Ashm. Cypr. 501), consisting of a carelessly drawn 
lotus with buds, in the central panel, flanked by eight or nine leaved rosettes 
on a black ground, cannot be much earlier than the revival of Egyptian com- 
merce under the XXVI. Dynasty ; and an Egyptian eye-charm in pale blue 
glazed porcelain belongs to a class which seems to have entered Cyprus about 
that time, and continues to be very popular at Amathus until the middle or 
end of the fifth century. The tomb accordingly must be dated in the middle 
or latter part of the seventh century. Among the other contents were an 
amphora of type 1, and a painted one of type 2 (Fig. 13); a cylindrical-sided 
pot with diminutive handles and very low neck (Fig. 12. 4) which closely 
resembles one from the Cesnola collection (S. Kens. 2109/1876); a flask or 
pilgrim bottle (damaged when found, and shattered on the voyage to England) 
with one face nearly flat, the other almost conical, and recalling, by the 
arrangement of its four marginal handles, both its wooden prototype, and a 


Sardinian vessel in the British Museum (A 1680), which, from the character 



































Fie. 10.—LARNAKA, TURABi. Tomb 56, Ground Plan. 


of its concomitants (A 1680!-°, cf. the earlier tombs on the hill of St. Louis 
at Carthage), might well be of the same approximate date ; and a model of 
a circular shield like those from the Kamelargd site below (p. 168), in local 
clay, with traces of blue or green circles on the convex surface, and the 
usual single «avy across the concave interior. All the vessels cited, except 
the amphorae, are in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Tomb 56 was in every way the most noteworthy in the whole series. It 
lay in the easternmost section, behind the Turabi orchard, in a range of very 
similar tombs nearly all of which had been rifled. The door faced E., and 
was furnished with two thick gypsum slabs, set one behind the other, and 
separated by door-jambs of masonry. The chamber itself measured 
9 ft.x 9 ft.x 5} ft., and had a quite flat roof, only rounded an inch or two 
where it joined the sides (Fig. 10). Along each side of the chamber lay a pile 





1 Delattre, Tombeaux Puniques 1890. Nécropole Punique 1896. 
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of the common gypsum slabs, about 6 ft. x 2 ft., forming couches: on the top 
of each pile, and between each slab of each pile were the flattened remains of an 
interment; apparently a fresh slab had been introduced at each burial to 
avoid the disturbance of the previous occupants. Under the top slab of the 
couch on the left of the door was found at the point marked with a star 
(Fig. 10), and among the bones of the hand, a siiver ring of type d (C.ILC. 
p. 127), with a swivel mount of electrum containing a haematite scaraboid 
engraved in pseudo-Egyptian style (Fig. 11), with a representation, (such as is 
commonest on monuments of the XVIIIth Egyptian Dynasty, and especially 
on those of Thothmes IIT), of a male figure, (the king), as Horus tended, 
perhaps even suckled by a goddess, Isis, and overshadowed by the winged 
serpent of Uazi® twined round a papyrus in allusion to the refuge of Horus 
in the marshes of Buto. The ankh behind the goddess depicts the ‘long-life’ 
which she bestows. The seal is assigned by Prof. Petrie to the XXVIth. 
Dynasty. The form of the ring itself derives from a common X VIII.—XIXth 





Fic. 11.—HAEMATITE SCARABOID : Drawn from an impression. Larnaka Turalt 56; Ashm. Mus. 


Dynasty type; but it is normal in Cyprus in tombs of the sixth—fourth 
centuries. Two beads of decomposed glass were found elsewhere among the 
interments. 

Across the further end of the tomb was laid another large gypsum slab, 
on which were arranged, in the order shown in the drawing (Fig. 10), a number 
of earthenware utensils which we may regard as part of the furniture of a 
Graeco-Phoenician dinner-table. The concave-sided rings are of course the 
stands for the round-bottomed amphorae of type 2 (Fig. 13), four of which, 
with painted bands of red or yellow, edged with black and with black zigzag, 
together with one plain one, and four conical amphorae of type 1, were stacked 
together in the further left-hand corner of the chamber. The ring-shaped 
amphora-stands closely resemble Egyptian examples of XII-XIII. and 
subsequent Dynasties.‘ I know of no other example from Cyprus, but two 
examples of a rather deeper and narrower type have been found with 





1 £.g. Lepsius, Denkmdler III. 85. b. Khat’aneh. 
(Thothmes III.). I am indebted to Prof, 3 £.g, C.M. 4186-9 (Idalion 1894. 26 
Flinders Petrie for the references and the iden- Amathus 1894. 80). 
tification of the subject. 4 E.E.F. Onias, Pl. xix. 18, 19. 

2 Cf. E.E.F. Goshen Pl. 9 Inscr. from 
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geometrically ornamented amphorae of a form like Fig. 12. 74. 15. at Carthage. 
One of the last-named was carefully set upright with its mouth sealed with clay ; 
the others seemed to: have been arranged regularly round it, but the collapse 
of one of the painted ones had disturbed the remainder, An oenochoe with 
black-edged red band like that of the amphorae, three ‘ bottle-jugs’ to measure 
the wine, three plain bowls holding three to four times the content of a ‘ bottle- 
jug,’ five plates (including one of the characteristic red ones), and a saucer, 
were scattered about the chamber and completed the suite. 

The cup-and-saucer-like utensils, which are of local clay, and some- 
what overfired, with a red band on the bevelled rims, are probably torch 
holders, Two similar vessels, but unpainted, are in the Cyprus Museum: 
one, C.M. 968, from Poli (C.E.F. excavations) 25, is exactly of the same 
clay as a deep dish-cover (C.M. 962) which has unfortunately lost its tomb- 
mark, but was found in 1894 lying with objects from Poli C.E.F., and may 
have come from the same suite. The other (C.M. 964) bears the old label 





Fic. 12.—Grarco-PHoENICIAN PoTTERY FROM LARNAKA TuRABf 56 (10—15) AnD 60 (1—9), 
Ashm. Mus. 


[844]: it consequently belongs to an excavation not later than 1885: and as 
the vase (C.M. 2148) which bears the old label [843] came from Episcopt 
(KuRION) in 1884, it is possible that [844] may have come from the same site, 
There is a diminutive model of the same utensil in the Rugby School Museum, 
presented by Mr. C. D. Cobham some years ago: without locality, but 
apparently of the local fabric of Kit1ion. The only other examples with 
which I am acquainted are those from Tell-el-Hesy figured in Dr. Bliss’ Mound 
of Many Cities, p. 87, Fig. 174: cf. 238, These reproduce every detail of the 
outline of the vessels from Turabt 56, adding only a very slight spout upon 
the outer rim. In the same photograph, and from the same stratum, are 
(a) a number of ‘cockleshell’ lamps of a type which in Cyprus would correspond 
with an early (seventh—ninth century) date, but which in Egypt would go 





1 Delattre. In tombs which cannot be earlier than the seventh century. 
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back to the XVIII. dynasty; (8) the small jug with pointed base which has 
already been compared with a vessel from Lakshda-tu-Riv 4 Fig. 7.10. and with 
others from the new Enkomi site ; and is itself presumably of Mykenaean date- 
But the forms of the amphorae, oenochoe, and other vessels in T'urabi 56, not 
to mention the ring and its engraved stone, point unmistakably to the sixth 
century or very little earlier. The persistence of the form of the torch holders 
over so long a period, is remarkable, if Dr. Bliss’s dates are accurate; but this is 
not the only instance in which discrepancy occurs between his dating of 
individual objects by their position in the Tell, and the presumable dating of 
the same objects by the correspondence of style with objects in the Cypriote 
series; and it is not improbable that whether from original unevenness of the 
layers in the Tell, or from whatever cause, some of the pottery at Tell-el-Hesy 
has been assigned to a lower layer than that to which it would more conform- 
ably belong. For the present therefore Turabé 56 may be assigned to the 
sixth century. Its contents are in the Ashmolean Museum, with the exception 
of broken vessels, the common plates, and one of the painted amphorae (with 
yellow band and black lines and zig-zags), which was presented to the Cyprus 
Museum (C.M. 2007 a). 


t ia 2 é +t 
Fic. 13.—Typrs oF WINE AMPHORAE FROM GRAECO-PHOENICIAN TomBS AT LARNAKA. 


(1) Larnaka 26. 41, 42. 56. 59. Amathus 1894. 80 and 84, cf. Naukratite forms and E.E F. 
Tanis II. xxxiii. 4. (Defenneh): variants with acute shoulder Zarnaka 17. 60: (1a) variant 
from Larnaka 59. cf. Naukratite form: (2) Larnaka 11. 12. 17. 56. 60; variants from 34: 
frequently painted : cf. Naukratite form : (3) Larnaka 25 cf. Amathus 1894. 251, and E.E.F. 
Tanis II. xxxiii. 6. (4) Larnaka 62; cf. late one-handled form from Larnaka 35. 


Tomb 58 contained an oenochoe of fine red ware with vertical circles, and 
groups of concentric circles: the only specimen of the fine red ware from the 
whole series of tombs, With it were two jugs, one with red bands, of common 
local type, a Cypriote lamp, a red plate like that from Tomb 56, two bowls, 
and some ‘bottle jugs.’ The fine red ware does not seem to come lower than 
the early sixth century; but the lamp was of the flat rimmed type which 
elsewhere in Cyprus seems to be rather later. Cyprus Musewm. 

Tomb 59 contained two pairs of amphorae of types 1 and 2 (Fig. 13), a 
dish-cover and an amphora-base like those from Tomb 56; and lamps, bowls, 
plates and ‘bottle jugs,’ and an oenochoe, which also corresponded with the 
equipment of that tomb. The only new feature was a flat-rimmed jug like 
those from Zomb 60 above. A conical seal of green porcelain, found in the 
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dromos, would date, like the tomb, from the sixth century. The tomb itself 
had collapsed. 

Tomb 17 contained two pairs of amphorae of the same types as those in 
Tomb 56, besides eight bottle jugs and a Cypriote lamp: there was no slab in 
the doorway, and the tomb had probably been cleared of its fine pottery. The 
amphorae however are enough to give it an approximate date in the sixth to 
fifth centuries. 

Tombs 42, 43, 47, 47a, lay side by side, and were found to communicate 
with one another, and to have been rifled. Tomb 42 had a nearly flat roof 
like the sixth to fourth century tombs at Amathus, and contained, besides 
amphorae of types 1 and 2 (Fig. 13), an unusually elaborate red ware amphora 
(C.M. 1157) the ornament of which is approximately reproduced in Fig. 14. 
The fabric appears to be local, but the style, like that of the krater from Tomb 
60, recalls that of Ormidhia;! though I do not know of any red ware from 
that site. The apparent collocation of ‘black-figured’ and ‘red-figured’ bands 
of ornament is no argument against a sixth century date for this vase; for the 
‘red-figured’ treatment of the rosette, and other ornaments here illustrated is 





a b c 


Fic. 14.—a. GRAECO-PHOENICIAN AMPHORA OF V.—VI. Century (Turabi): 6. DEGENERATE 
ForM oF III.—II. Century Date (Turabi 43): c ANOTHER DEGENERATE PTOLEMAIC FORM 
INFLUENCED BY HELLENIC FoRMs ( 7'urabdt). 


well established in Cyprus at an early period, and derives not from a Hellenic, 
but from an Egyptian prototype. Another amphora, with ‘tree ornament,’ 
found in 43, might well be of early fifth century date. 

Tomb 23 contained one of the flat lipped jugs (cf. 60), a common plate, 
and a bowl. The fragment of Bronze Age pottery already mentioned 
p- 148), came from the shaft of this tomb; and another from the abortive 


shaft 63. 
Degenerate Graeco-Phoenician Tombs. IV.—III. Century. 
Tombs 26, 27, 28 and 61, 62, represent the decadence of the Graeco- 


Phoenician Age: the equipment becomes very meagre, and the forms of the 
vessels lose their character (Fig. 14): the tombs themselves also begin to 





1 Perrot-Chipiez, Histoire de U Art, iii. figs. 507, 523. 
H.S.—VOL. XVII. M 
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change their form, and acquire barrel-shaped roofs; and are approached by 
a flight of steps. 

Tomb 26 contained only an amphora of type 1 (Fig. 13), two smaller 
amphorae of kindred type, and three ‘ bottle jugs.’ The door was in place, and 
the tomb full of earth and undisturbed, so that the tomb has almost certainly 
not been plundered. The equipment of this tomb, and the even scantier 
furniture of Zombs 27, 28, resemble closely that of the majority of the earlier 
Puriic tombs at Carthage. 

Tomb 61 had a slightly barrel-shaped roof, and contained an oenochoe, a 
degenerate flat-lipped jug like those of Carthage, a plate of red slip ware, two 
bowls, and a Cypriote lamp. 

Tomb 62 had a fully rounded barrel roof, and a second chamber behind 
the first. A distinct flight of rock-cut steps descended right into the tomb: 
the door-lintel being almost level with the roof, and the door-slab resting on 
the second step from the bottom. Though the door-slab was in place, and the 
tomb apparently undisturbed, there were found only a degenerate ‘tree 
pattern’ amphora, six ‘bottle jugs, and a one-handled wine-jar of type 4 
(Fig. 13). 


Late Graeco-Phoenician Tombs with Hellenic Importations. I1.—II. Century. 


Tombs 13, 29-30, 32-3, 39, are characterised by the presence of Hellenic 
black-glazed ware, all of poor quality and apparently of late date. Tomb 13, the 
best of these, is further assigned to a late date by the use, as its door-stone, of a 
limestone stele with the Phoenician inscription No, 2 (p.172), which itself cannot 
be earlier than the end of the fourth century. Other fragments of Hellenistic 
masonry were built into the sides of the doorway. The tomb itself contained 
a late lamp, some ‘tear bottles, and a black-glazed kantharos of the debased 
form which occurs also at Amathus, (¢.g. (1894) 113, 119, 197, 211) and there 
seems to be uniformly late. 

Tomb 39, which was found collapsed, yielded only a black-glazed_ phiale 
with stamped palmettes &c., and an unpainted vessel of very late Graeco- 
Phoenician type. 

Tombs 29, 30, 32, 33, mere trial shafts nearer the line of the wall of 
Kit1on, produced only fragments of black-glazed, and late red-figured ware, 
such as are strewn all over the surface of this part of the site. A fragment 
from Tomb 30 bore the graffito AHA////, No. 14 below: and the inscription 
No. 7 came from Zomb 33. 


Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman Tombs with late Lamps, Glass, and Coins. 


In this group, Graeco-Phoenician pottery is wholly absent, with the 
exception of the Cypriote lamp in Tomb 35. The tombs are uniformly long 
and barrel-roofed, and often have a second chamber behind the first ; though 


1 Delattre, Tombeawx Puniques 1890 ; Nécropole Punique 1896. 
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the partition is in many cases almost wholly decayed. As no detailed chrono- 
logy can as yet be attempted of this group, the tombs are described in the 
order of their discovery. 

Tomb 18 contained many lamps and glass bottles, a poor mirror, and 
other fragments of bronze: one valve of a Pectunculus shell may have served 
as an ornament, or as a spoon. Cippi with inscriptions Nos. 11,12 were found 
in the dromos. 

Tomb 20, barrel-roofed, with a second chamber behind the first, contained 
sarcophagi of roughly-hewn alabaster: the contents were in confusion, but 
among a numerous late equipment there remained a fine late lamp with 
moulded top and triangular handle-plate; and a small stone altar with a 
human face between two trees, rudely incised on the front. 

Tomb 22 closely resembled 20, both in plan and in contents: a large slab 
of gypsum in the floor of the first chamber, near the left-hand wall, may have 
served as a couch like those in Tomb 56 above. A number of the very late 
ribbed amphorae of gritty red earth were set upright in the corners on either 
side of the door. Among the glass was a painted lid, like C.M. 2861 ff. ; but 
the colours, and even the outline, were almost wholly defaced. 

Tomb 35 was a long barrel-roofed chamber containing four plain sarcophagi, 
with room for two more towards the door. Its equipment was very elaborate, 
and particularly rich in glass, including an unusually large and thin glass 
plate, a small bottle of blue glass, and another of the blue and white streaked 
glass, It was in this tomb that the heterogeneous Cypriote lamp above men- 
tioned (p. 155) was found lying by an opened and rifled sarcophagus, all the 
jewellery of which had disappeared except one late gold earring of type e 
(C.M.C. p. 122). 

Tomb 44, with two long barrel-roofed chambers, was entirely filled with 
earth, but a tunnel through its whole length yielded an elaborate late equip- 
ment, and fragments of a terracotta sarcophagus, with outward-turned rim, 
and square projections at the corners: nothing was recovered of the cover. 
A large plain alabaster sarcophagus stood on the left side of the hinder 
chamber. One of the lamps was some ten inches long, with triangular 
handle-plate, and stamped central medallion, unfortunately blurred by over- 
firing and vitrification of the surface, but apparently representing Eros 
struggling under a heavy tree trunk; perhaps masquerading as Herakles. 
This lamp was stolen from the store-room of the Teké before it had been 
photographed, but may reappear some day in a private collection. One gold 
earring of late type had two pearls, or perhaps decomposed glass beads, as 
pendants. 

Tomb 45, of similar form to the preceding, yielded a Rhodian wine- 
amphora (C.M. 2024) bearing a rectangular stamp with a caduceus and 
illegible inscription : the caduceus reappears in the stamps C.M. 2313-5 ; and 
in C.M. 2321-2 associated with a grape-cluster and the name MIAA. The 
glass from this tomb was peculiarly rich, and included a saucer of millefiore 
glass (C.M. 2850) with a medley of composite coloured rods, and shreds of 


white and yellow glass, in a dark blue transparent ground. The tomb con- 
M 2 
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tained also a gold ring of late type, with the gem missing (C.M. 4217), three 
late earrings (C.M. 4097, 8058-8072), and two nearly flat bronze discs with 
small handles in the middle (C.M. 3557,3559), which might be either 
miniature cymbals, or the covers of small toilet vessels. 

The fragments of a marble stele, with the Phoenician inscription No. 8, 
was found in the shaft: a fragmentary akroterion is of the same marble, and 
probably from the same stele. 

Tombs 14-16, 19, 24, 36, 38, 41, 46, 48-52, 54, 57 produced nothing of 
importance : 48-52 had been already rifled : 36 struck no tomb, but the large 
marble stele with the Phoenician inscription No. 1 was found face upwards 
about three feet from the surface: its position was about 100 ft. E. of the 
high road, and 20 feet 8. of the lane leading into Old Larnaka on the north of 


the site. 


V.—LARNAKA : KAMELARGA: GRAECO-PHOENICIAN SANCTUARY WITH 
VoTIVE TERRACOTTAS. 


The circuit wall of Kirton, which, as above mentioned, forms a 
conspicuous escarpment in the open ground to the 8.W. of Old Larnaka, has 
never been properly examined; and during the progress of the Turabi 
excavation, it seemed worth while to open a trial trench through the 
escarpment, in its highest part, where its total height is some 12-15 feet. The 
Commissioner of Larnaka, to whose hospitality and constant help I owe more 
than I could easily express, had put at my disposal the piece of ground 
marked K in the map (p. 149) lying behind his own garden, abutting south- 
wards on an unenclosed cart track leading from the S. end of the main street 
of Old Larnaka towards the 7'wrabé Teké, and northwards along the escarpment 
itself, on a narrower path, which at its junction with the main street aforesaid 
is lined with small houses, and dignified with the name of ‘Leopold Street.’ 
This piece of ground goes by the name of the Kamelarga (Kapndapya : A 
camelaria), from a camel stable, which occupied it formerly but was pulled 
down a few years ago. The walls of this camel stable were remembered to 
have contained large stones which had been found on the site, so that there 
was reason to hope that some traces of the foundations of the wall of Krr1on 
might still be traced at this point. As the ‘Leopold Street’ footpath pre- 
vented a clear trench being cut from the actual foot of the slope, a beginning 
was made by a shaft above the path, near the E. boundary of the site, and at 
a point where two large stones appeared to be in situ. These proved, however, 
to be only part of the foundation of the camel stable, or of some other 
building, mediaeval at earliest, and neither here, nor on any other part of the 
site, was the Graeco-Phoenician masonry discovered. The whole of the wall 
itself in this quarter seems to have been destroyed, but the difference of level 
within and without its course indicates that its destruction here was compara- 
tively recent. Several large and well-squared blocks of compact limestone 
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which must be from it were found on the site and in neighbouring walls and 
enclosures ; one on the N.W. corner of the site measured 24” x 20” x 14”, and 
others, less perfect, by estimation about the same. 

Attention, however, was wholly diverted from the town wall to a compact 
layer of votive terracottas which appeared in the original shaft A, about five 
feet from the surface, and proved to be about two feet thick. To test the 
extension of the layer a second shaft B was begun about six feet further east, 
and on the very edge of the site. Here also the layer of terracottas was 
found, but at a slightly lower level, and on tunnelling inwards the surface 
line was traced, until it joined that in shaft A. The west side of A was 
similarly enlarged by tunnelling as far as was safe, and the layer was found 
as far as the excavation extended ; but further progress in this direction was 
obstructed by the compact concrete foundation of the surface walls, which it 
would have been necessary to break up in order to go further. Towards the 
path also a series of the thick gypsum slabs marking old floors or thresholds 
at various levels above the terracotta layer made digging very difficult. It 
seemed clear, however, from a small trench beyond the road, that the heap 
did not exist undisturbed so near the surface of the slope. Probably it was 
formed against, or immediately within the circuit walls, and was a principal 
contributor to the rise of the ground-level within the town. Enough, however, 
of the layer was examined to make clear its general character, and the outline 








of its history. 
The votive terracottas were all, with the few exceptions noted below, of 


the same rude fabric, and of approximately the same dimensions ; the height 
varying from five to eight inches. They were made by the simple method of 
turning, on the potter’s wheel, a deep funnel with slightly trumpet-shaped 
rim, and truncated point. Sometimes the funnel bulged at the point ; some- 
times it narrowed evenly, and in the latter class the paint was usually more 
elaborate, and the style of the head somewhat more advanced. This, when 
partly dry, was reversed and set upon its wide mouth: and into its narrow 
end was thrust the long stalk or neck of a solid clay head, the face of which 
had been impressed in a shallow mould. Several varieties of mould can be 
recognised ; some distinctly negroid (¢.g. C.M. 5549), and the majority of the 
mixed oriental style which passes for Phoenician, but none Hellenic: all are 
beardless; but if a male figure was to be indicated, a pointed beard, often of 
considerable length (Fig. 15. 74. 19.), was added in soft clay to the freshly 
moulded chin; consequently if the chin was already somewhat dry, the beard 
failed to adhere, wholly or in part. The joint between head and body was 
superficially welded with wet clay, but remained usually, like the junction of 
chin and beard, a very weak spot. 

Similarly the arms were expressed by hand-modelled pellets of clay, and 
subordinate types of offering were distinguished by the gesture or by the 
addition of musical instruments, weapons, or various sacrificial offerings. 
Finally, the figures were dipped in a fine slip of paler colour than the clay, 
and painted; the hair, and outlines of the drapery in black; the face and 
sometimes the hands, in dark red, with the eyes in white outlined with black ; 
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and the garments in brighter red, bright dusty yellow ochre, and occasionally 
in a very powdery perishable blue. 

Besides this normal funnel-bodied type, a number of simpler figures 
were found, with the body thinner, more columnar, and solid. These also 
had the head less distinctly moulded, and occasionally showed signs of hand- 





Fic. 15.—KAMELARGA, VoTIVE Figures. Cyprus Museum. 


modelling. They therefore probably represent a survival of the earlier 
‘snow-man technique’ which is common in Cypriote tombs of the ninth and 
earlier centuries, and is normal on the sites of the sanctuaries excavated by 
Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter ! at Khytroi and Soloi. 





1 Kuyrrol, K.B.H, p. 13, Pl. xl. xli. C.M.C.5201 ff. Sotor, K.B.H. p. 20, C.M.C. 5401 ff. 
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Tt does not follow, however, that they are wholly of earlier date, as they 
were found in approximately the same proportions at various depths and 
parts of the mass. 

A further development in the other direction from the funnel-bodied 
figures, leads to a class made all in one piece, hollow throughout, and pressed 
in a full length mould. These were represented as fully draped, with a 
reunded or peaked headdress. They were all female and all carried tam- 
bourines. Fig. 15. 5. 

The following principal types were distinguished among the funnel- 


bodied figures :—* 


A. Tambourine players: either male or female; the tambourine being 
held either upright between the hands and at right angles to the body, or flat 
against the breast. Fig. 15. 3. d. 


B. Harp players: very rare and all female; of advanced style aud 
elaborate painting: the harp is of the oriental three cornered type, held on 
the left arm and played with the right hand. Fig. 15. 15. 


C. Suppliants: fairly common and all female; the hands are pressed 
together, fingers upwards, in front of the breast. Careless workmanship con- 
fuses this type with ill-formed tambourine-players on the one hand, and 
with the ‘Oriental Goddess’ type (47) with arms crossed, or folded on the 
breast, on the other. 


D. Mother and Child: a rare variant of the Suppliant type, connecting 
it with the types which follow. In a specimen in the Ashmolean Museum 
the child extends its arms in an attitude of adoration; so it is clearly the 
votary with her infant, not a Madonna-Goddess, who is represented in this, as 
in the other types of this series. 


' E. Votaries bringing offerings; very common except at the top of the 
heap, and either male or female: the offering is frequently indistinct, and is 
either a flower, a wreath with crossed ends, a dish of cakes, a deep bow] with 
incurved rim, (in one instance, C.M. 5539, flower and bowl are combined; in 
another the bowl becomes a tall cup, and one hand is laid, in consecration- 
gesture, on the rim), a bird, (either swan, or dove); or a horned animal, calf 
orkid. Fig. 15. 4. 10. 11. 12. 14. 16. 17. 


F. Lamp bearers: rare and all female: the figure is that of a votary, 
usually carrying a bowl; on the head is a Cypriote saucer-lamp, of the late 
(fifth—third century) type with flat rim, usually gaily painted. Fig. 15. 9. 


G. Warriors: fairly common, especially in the lower part of the heap: 
of course all bearded and presumably male.2, They wear a pointed Assyrian 
helmet of seventh century type, like that found by Prof. Petrie at Thebes in 





1 For details v. C.J.C. pp. 6. 153-7. dite’ possibly suggested by warrior-statuettes 
2 But was the story of the ‘bearded Aphro- with beards omitted or defaced ? 
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1896 ; a short sword girt high under the left arm, and very rudely represented ; 
and often also a round shield running out to a sharp central point ; to minimise 
the chances of breakage the front and back edges of the shield are usually 
pressed into the body, as though the shield were a soft petasos. Frequently 
the warriors carry also a sacrificial offering of type #. Fig. 15. 14. 19. 


H. ‘Oriental Goddess’ type: rare and always female: the arms are 
crossed in front of the body, and the breasts are prominently indicated. It 1s 
difficult to believe that this type alone of the series represents the Deity and 
not the worshippers: and it may probably be taken as representing a mode of 
self-devotion, of which in this instance we have no precise account. 


How the last named type came into currency here is probably explained 
by the discovery of a number of examples of the well known solid moulded, 
flat-backed, strongly Egyptizing nude female figures, in a slightly different, 
and Nilotic-looking clay, but similar black and red paint. These came 
mostly from the middle and lower part of the heap, but are unfortunately not 
sufficiently characterized to serve as a datemark: their nearest analogues are 
from Cypriote tombs of XX VI. dynasty date. Fig. 15. 2. 6. 

Other miscellaneous objects worth mentioning are a number of fragments 
of larger hand-modelled statues, as large as quarter life-size, of local clay, but 
in a style resembling that of the ‘Toumba’ site at Salamis,! but exhibiting a 
wider range of influences. Some of them were strongly Egyptizing; others 
more purely Cypriote: one of the former showed well the spiral ornaments 
which are frequently found in sixth—fifth century tombs in the upper as well 
as in the lower lobe of the ear.2 One face had been modelled separately as a 
mask for suspension, with perforated eyes (C.M. 5560). 

The pointed caps of some of the little figures are illustrated on a larger 
scale by a detached male head C.M. 5555, and by a separate votive cap (C.M. 
5556), which has never been part of a statuette: and the shields of the 
‘warriors’ (type G.) by a round convex shield, with single cavwy behind, 
and red and black bands and rim-pattern of triangles outside.* Fragments of 
horses and horsemen (C.M. 5562-4) and of votive doves, and a bull’s head 
modelled hollow for suspension, and painted black, complete the series of 
terracottas. 

A few stone figures were found, which are important for the dating of 
the whole find. A female figure (C.M. 5571) in a Cypriote armless chiton 
and stole, and holding a tambourine,‘ seems to belong to the later sixth cen- 
tury, and corresponds with the tambourine playing terracottas, A male 
torso (Fig. 15. 13.), of very long, narrow proportions, with arms by the sides 
and painted indications of skin-tight striped vest and red loin-cloth or drawers, 
indicates a similar date. The early fifth century is represented by a small 





1 J.H.S. xii. 116 ff. 96 

2 Of. K.B.H. xiviii. 2, lv. 7; C.M. 5981-2 1895 (2:1)) 
(Limniti ?). 

3 Cf. that from Larnaka Twrabi 60 (in Ashmo- 
lean Museum). and one from Kurion (Brit. Mus. 


131 
* Fig. 15. 78. Cf. Brit. Mus. A 9, 10, 15, 
18; A.B.H. lxviii. 1, 13. 
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youthful male head (C.M. 5575 = Fig. 15. 7.) of the rare archaic Cypriote school 

‘under Hellenic influences, which is represented by the marble torso from 
Poli and sundry heads from Dali and Akhna in the British Museum; by 
other heads from Dali and Limniti at Berlin ; and by three heads from Vonzt, 
and another from Dali and Tamassos in the Cyprus Museum. | 

On the other hand, a genre group (C.M. 5576=Fig. 15 7.) of a seated 
boy playing with a dog, though rudely cut, and gaily painted like the little 
figurines, cannot be dated earlier than the middle of the fourth century, and 
might be much later: but the total absence of any other object of Hellenistic 
style, coupled with the fact that this was found completely engaged in the 
heap, though not low down in it, precludes the reference of it to a much 
later date than the Ptolemaic conquest. A few charms and fragments 
of Egyptian glazed porcelain (C.M. 5577-8, 4712, 4766), a small stone 
incense altar C.M. 5579, and a single rude spindle whorl complete the tale 
of the discoveries. 

From the date given above, it will be seen that the extreme chronological 
limits of the deposit are given by the character of the rudest figurines, which 
cannot be put higher than the seventh century ; and by the group of the boy 
and dog just mentioned, which probably belongs to the end of the fourth: 
intermediate dates have been already indicated in the sixth and early fifth 
centuries; and some evidence has been stated to show that the top of the 
heap at all events is of slightly different, and presumably later character than 
the remainder. 

The attributes, and offerings, of the votaries do not give a decisive clue 
to the presiding deity of the shrine. The mould-pressed nude female figures, 
and analogous types of tambourine players (but associated with flute-players, 
C.M. 5302-8) and of votaries with drink offerings, occur on the site of the 
sanctuary of the ‘ Paphian Goddess’ at KHyTRoI:? and flowers, doves, cakes, 
lyres, and tambourines on that of Aphrodite in the lower town of IDALion.$ 
The preponderance of female statuettes also argues in favour of a female deity. 
But unfortunately no inscriptions came to light in the trial shafts; and the 
mass of superincumbent walls and floors prevented the excavation of any 
further parts of the early layer with the means which remained at my 
disposal, 

A few specimens, for the most part uncatalogued, in the Salle des Origines 
of the Louvre, are so closely analogous in every particular that they may be 
regarded as certainly from this site, though their date of entry into the 
Louvre shows that they are not from the excavation of 1894. From the 
excavators’ share of the latter, duplicate sets of figurines have been offered to 
the British Museum, the Ashmolean and Fitzwilliam Museums, the Louvre, 
and the Berlin Antiquarium: and a number of examples of the commoner 
types are still available for distribution. 





1 Voni C.M. 5005-7 ; Dali, C.M. 5642; Ta- 2 C.M C. pp. 149 ff. 
massos, 6083. Cf. C.M.C. p. 30, n. 2, for 3-C.M.C pp. 157 ff. 
further references. 
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VI. LARNAKA: BATSALOS. 


On my first visit to Larnaka, Mr. Cobham called my attention to a passage 
of Colonna Ceccaldi’s Monuments Antiques de Chypre &c. (p. 19, reprinted 
from Rev, Arch. 1870 p. 26), in which he describes one of General L. P. di 
Cesnola’s excavations on the borders of the Salt Lake behind Larnaka, At 
the suggestion of Colonna Ceccaldi, workmen were employed on the conspicu- 
ous mound known as Batsalos, and indicated in the map (p. 149) at the 
east end of the causeway which crosses the lagoon. According to Colonna 
Ceccaldi,! who unfortunately gives neither plan nor further details :— 


Ils mirent & découvert des restes de magonnerie, substructions en petits moellons, 
enfouies peu profondément, et récoltérent, éparpillés en divers endroits, un assez grand 
nombre de fragments de marbre portant tous sur leur bord, gravées en caractéres lapidaires 
assez nets, des inscriptions phéniciennes, 

Un tertre de meme genre existe sur la rive opposée du marais, a un mille environ du 
Tekieh de la Sultane,? sur une langue de terre qui s’avance assez loin dans l’eau. Des 
travaux suivis améneraient peut-¢tre en cette endroit des découvertes d’antiquités égale- 
ment phéniciennes. 


Acting on this suggestion I spent some time in examining, and eventually 
in testing by trial shafts, all the promontories on the west side of the lagoon 
north of the causeway. South of the causeway there is no promontory, nor 
any mound on the shore of the lagoon which would attract the attention of 
an observer standing on the Batsalos hill. In all cases we struck virgin soil— 
mere decomposed rock, immediately below the turf; and the only object of 
antiquity which was found was a fragment of a ‘hemispherical bowl’ of the 
painted white slip ware of Laksha tu Riv: but this obviously proved no more 
than did the corresponding fragment found on the 7'urabé site. 

Mr. Cobham told me that in spite of the difficulties of examination, he 
had assured himself that the ‘holy place’ enclosed by the Halé Sultana Teké 
was a megalithic monument like the chapel of the Phaneroméne nearer 
Larnaka.? But I was not able to come within sight of it. 

Disappointed of a new site, I spent some days trenching the top of thie 
Batsalos mound, which is a genuine hill of soft limestone, with two or three 
feet of barren soil on the top. A number of ill constructed chambers were 
traced, with walls of undressed rubble in strong cement. Most of the stones 
were small, but in some cases the foot of the wall was composed of blocks 2-3 
feet long, but still unhewn. The only detail of the construction which could 
be traced was a cement-lined gutter draining the eastern side of the building 
and falling into a shallow pit or cess-pool lined with rubble, a few 





1 Colonna Ceccaldi gives a map in which himself (Cyprus, p. 55 ff.) describes the site in 
Cesnola’s site is identified with Batsalos, but terms which suit the Batsalos hill fairly well, 
Batsalos projects northwards into the lake from _ but he places the scene of his operations on the 
the southern margin of its main basin. A South-West of the Salt Lake. 
misreading of the map has given rise to new 2 Halé Sultana Teké. 
errors in that given in the Corpus Incriptionum 3 JH.S.. iv. p. 111. 

Semiticarum I. p. 85. General di Cesnola 
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feet from the N.E. corner. No architectural fragments were found at all: 
but on the surface one fragment of a white marble bowl with inscription 
No. 4 (Ashm. Mus.); the upper half of an Egyptian glazed porcelain 
statuette of XX VI. dynasty or later date (Ashm. Mus.) ; a fragment of a terra- 
cotta horse of snow-man technique (C.M. 5591); and two fragments of a 
fragment of a Hellenistic Draped female statuette (C.M. 5590) Attic black- 
glazed bowls with Phoenician graffiti (C.M. 1996, 1997). Cesnola’s men, or 
the stone-hunters of whom he too complains (l.c.) had done their work only 
too well. 


VII. ZARUKAS. 


From this late Bronze Age site, I acquired, from a peasant, the following 
objects now in the Ashmolean Museum; they were said, and with probability, 
to have been found together :— 

(1) a small flat saucer of green serpentine. 

(2) an oval crucible (?) of greenstone, well worked, with a spout at one 
end, and a rudimentary handle at the other. 

(3) a conical grinder or pestle of hard greenish limestone (?) ; too large to 
have been used with (1), which moreover shows no sign of grinding. 

(4) two small oxen of ‘base ring ware’ attached to fragments of the 
upper surface of a vessel of undeterminable form. These give a fair date 
mark for the whole group. 

(5) a very small conical bowl: pointed below, and only an inch across 
the rim: of quite rude hand-made fabric, and only noteworthy on account of 
a distinct flame-stain at one point of the rim: from which it is clear that the 
vessel has been used as a lamp. As there was no trace of grease or oil, this 
use cannot have been recent ; consequently it may be presumed that we have 
here, so far as I am aware, the unique example of a Bronze Age lamp from a 
Cypriote site, and the only survivor of the predecessors of the Graeco- 
Phoenician saucer-lamp which was introduced, probably from Egypt, at the 
beginning of the sub-Mykenaean Age. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS AT LARNAKA. 


As above stated p. 152 the marble stele, now in the British Museum 
(No. 47), and published in the Corpus Inseriptionum Semiticarum (Vol. I. 
No. 44: PI. viii. 44, 44a) was found at the point marked 7’ in the map (Fig. 6. 
cf. the map in C..S. p. 35). The following were found in the excavations of 
1894 above described. 

1. A stele of white marble, apparently Pentelic, in perfect condition ; in 
the form of a four sided obelisk, narrowing slightly towards the top, which is 
gable-shaped. The inscription is on the front, and about halfway down; in 
five lines of small clearly cut letters of the third century, perfect except one 
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which was bruised by the pick of the workman who cleared the face. The 
stele is exhibited in the British Museum (No. 31) outside the entrance to the 
Cypriote Room. The inscription was published, shortly, in the Academy 
No. 1238 (Jan. 25, 1896) by Rev. G. A. Cooke, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who hopes to discuss it at greater length elsewhere: and by Dr. 
Noldeke, from an impression, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 1894, p. 400. 
It runs as follows :— 

This is the pillar which Arish, chief of the Stewards (?) erected to his father, to Parsi, 
chief of the Stewards (?), son of Arish, chief of the Stewards (?), son of Menahem, chief 
of the Stewards (?), son of Mashal, chief of the Stewards (?) son of Parsi, chief of the 
Stewards (?) ; and to his mother, to Shenizabal, daughter of Baal-ram, son of Milk-jathan, 
son of ‘Azar, chief of the Treasurers, over the bed of their rest for ever. 


The stele was found lying face upwards, but no trace remained either of 
its base, or of the ‘bed of their rest, the tomb of those whom it commemor- 
ates. 

2. A stele of local limestone, very shelly and now rough on the surface 
from exposure ; of flat form with a low pediment. The inscription is in two 
lines close below the cornice, in large bold letters of the late fourth or early 
third century. Below the inscription, incised on the face of the slab, is an 
outline which appears to be intended for a plough or a chariot ; but only the 
upper part is preserved, as the stele has been broken obliquely across, and the 
lower part is missing. There is also a break on the left edge which damages 
two letters or so of the inscription. Published by Rev. G. A. Cooke, Academy 
no. 1237 (Jan. 16. 1896). The inscription reads as follows :— 


To ‘Abd-ashtar, son of Eshmun, 
the chariot-smith : he made this, [May (the deity) bless him]. 


The allusion to chariot-making, and, probably, to a guild of chariot-smiths, 
is new. The stone was deposited with the Commissioner of Larnaka, and is 
No. 6231 of the Cyprus Musewm Catalogue. 

3. Two fragments of a stele of white marble, not unlike Parian, were 
found in the shaft leading to Tomb 45. One was part of the left hand 
akroterion, with a boldly worked palmette on the front face. The other was 
a fragment of the left edge, apparently of the same stele, with part of an 
inscription in large and coarse but quite clear letters of the same period as 
the preceding. 

To Shamar- [baal, ..... 
this pillar [..... 
to them. [ 


It is published with the preceding in Academy no. 1237, deposited with 
it at Larnaka, and numbered 6232 in the Cyprus Museum Catalogue. 

4, On part of the rim of a bowl of slightly bluish, perhaps Syrian 
marble, found on the surface of the Batsalos site, is the following inscription, 
in small clear letters of the late fourth or early third century, on the flat 
upper surface of the rim. 


‘,... his lord, the son of Melgarth, the son of Mikal... .’ 
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The stone is in the Ashmolean Museum, and is published, with the pre- 
ceding in Academy no. 1237: cf. a note by Mr. G. B. Gray in Academy no. 
1239. (Feb. 1, 1896). 

General L. P. di Cesnola states (Cyprus 55 ff.) that he found a number 
of such inscribed bowls in his excavation by the Salt Lake (CLS. Cyprus 
14 ff.); and it is possible that this fragment may belong to one of these, but 
it has not yet been possible to assign a place to it. Another fragment of a 
similar bowl, but uninscribed, was found on the Batsalos site in 1894. 

5. Graffito on a fragment of black glazed ware, found close to the surface 
of the Batsalos site. =C.M. 5592/1996. 

6. Graffito on a fragment of black glazed ware, found on the surface of 
the Batsalos site.=C.M. 5593/1997. 

Greek Inscriptions. All from the T’urabé and Hassan Effendi sites. 

7. Fragment of a bluish marble like No. 4: found about 10 feet down, 
in Tomb 33, atrial shaft which led to a collapsed and rifled tomb: the 
inscribed face is slightly concave: the back is roughly dressed and has a 
large rectangular boss: small clear letters of the fourth century. 


ATAOOKAHE 
MAKPQNOE 
PEPEHE 


Compare a painted stele with the ethnic BaBud@r[os] from Amathus 
(1894), 109. 

8.-13. All the remaining inscriptions were on the usual roughly turned 
cippt of local limestone. None presented any noteworthy feature, and for 
brevity the personal names only are given here, in the vocative as on the 
original, and in cursive text, as no squeezes were taken. The numbers in 
brackets are those of the tomb-shafts in which they were found: other cippi 
from (1) (5) had the name mutilated, or illegible. 

8. (1) Ilpot@«rnyte (sic.) 
9. (5) Evrvye.' 

10. (5) ’Apiotor. 

11. (18) "Odvpariavy (fem.). 

12. (18) Aeovidn (masc.). 

13. (44) Mapov. 

14. Graftito on a fragmentary black glazed bowl from the trial shaft 
Tomb 30. 

AHN/// 


1 Cf. Ebréixn xpnore xépe copied together Munro, in the Turabi Teké itself, J. H.S. xii. 
with ’Ovack[p]érn xpnoté xaioe by Mr. J. A. R, 322. 


JoHN L. Myres. 








TWO STELAE FROM KYNOSARGES. 


[Puate IV.] 


THE two fragmentary stelae here published were discovered in the course 
of the excavations of the British School at Kynosarges in the winters of 1895 
and 1896. One had been built into a Roman wall, the other into a late 
Hellenic watercourse. Within the area excavated there was no trace of 
any tombs of the period to which these reliefs may be referred, nor was any 
such trace to be expected. But the masons may very well have picked them 
up from close at hand; originally they may have stood by the side of a 
neighbouring road; indeed, they may be two of the actual tombstones 
desecrated by the soldiers of Philip.’ 

The first of these two stelae attaches itself to an early group of grave- 
stones described and dated by Kohler in the Athenische Mittheilungen of 
1885. The letters which remain of the inscription run ...tyov«... (perhaps 
=]tynotx[Aeva or K]rnovx[Aeva) and end with a second o on the other side of 
the break. The H is evidently the Ionic H, and the sigma has four limbs ; 
but this need not prevent the conclusion suggested by the style, that the 
stele was erected some time, but not a long time, before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The field is surmounted by a pediment with acroteria in low relief. An 
advance towards the free pediment of later times may be seen in those stelae 
which end in an angle at the top of the central acroterion ; like many of tlie 
earlier tombstones, such as that of Xanthippus in the British Museum (no. 
618), our stele retains the original rectangular form, the surface only being 
cut away so that the pediment itself stands out in relief. It seems, however, 
to have been bounded at the sides by pilasters. 

All that is left of the actual sculpture is the upper part of the figure of a 
woman. Her hair is confined by a band wound over it several times—a 
favourite arrangement in the second half of the fifth century. Between the 
circuits of the band the hair lies in many lines, exactly like that of Hegeso 
on the well-known relief. She wears a solid circular earring. With her left 
hand she holds her mantle out in front of her. The straightness and stiffness 
of the fingers are marks of the early date of the stele, yet the difficulty of 
representing in relief a hand so held is still evident in one work at least 


1 Livy xxxi. 24, 18. 
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which is a full generation later (Acropolis Museum; ’E¢. ’Apy. 1893, PI. 
VIII.) ; there also the little finger has the same impossible bend. 

The total breadth of the stele has been 48 centimetres. There is room 
for a second figure on the right and perhaps the = over this portion may be 
the last of a second name. The marble is Pentelic. 

The second stele, also of Pentelic marble, is a considerably later specimen 
of the same class of work. The relief is low and is not framed at the sides 
by pilasters. The height of the fragment is 532 centimetres, its width 29. 

The principal figure on the part which is preserved is a woman seated in 
an attitude of mourning. In the background beside her chair stands a bearded 
man who clasps hands with another figure of which only a slight fragment 
remains, probably the end of a himation wrapped round an upraised left arm. 
It is natural to infer that this lost figure represented the person in remem- 
brance of whom the tombstone was set up; for it is towards him that the 
gaze of the mourning woman is directed, while the second figure, which is 
placed in the background, can scarcely be meant for the chief member of the 
group. The arrangement of the figures in this scene (one of them seated in 
front and not taking part in the clasping of hands) is unusual. 

The attitude of the seated lady is to be observed. One frequent type of 
mourning in Greek art is a figure with bent head, the right hand supporting 
the chin or cheek, the right elbow resting on the left hand.! Here this 
mourning attitude is combined with another typical expression of bereave- 
ment, the upward look into the face of the lost friend: this latter motive is 
common enough in the fourth century but not until then, One conventional 
touch, very characteristic of Greek reliefs about the close of the fifth century, 
is the way in which the mantle hangs from the lady’s shoulder. There is the 
most exact similarity in this particular between our stele and the tombstone 
of Tynnias in the National Museum in Athens. (Conze, Gr. G7. vol. ii. pl. 118; 
Gardner, Sculpt. Tombs of Hellas, pl. x.). 


C. E. EpGar. 


1 See sketch of development of this type by Furtwiingler, Coll. Sab. Pl. xv. text. 
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THE GREEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 


ITS MODERN INTEREST. 


A FEW months ago the authorities of the British Museum announced 
the discovery of some of the lost odes of Bacchylides, the con- 
temporary of Pindar. Hitherto Bacchylides has been known only in 
fragments, none of them exceeding a dozen lines in length. Now we are 
promised over a thousand lines, of which as many as two hundred belong to a 
single ode. The discovery is, thus, one of considerable importance. Directly, 
it will reveal Bacchylides himself more fully; indirectly, it may be expected 
to throw light on many points of collatera] interest. One such point is the 
relation of Pindar to the poetry of his time, another is the value of the 
literary judgments of some of the ancient critics. By both the links just 
mentioned the subject of this paper associates itself with the discovery. 

The author of the Treatise on the Sublime frames an estimate of Bacchy- 
lides which seems likely to be confirmed by a fuller knowledge of his poems. 
He ranks him below Pindar for the same reason that he ranks 
Hyperides below Demosthenes. Correctness is not to be compared, says he, 
with genius; flawlessness is no match for inspiration. It is not a little 
remarkable that, in the case of Hyperides no less than in that of Bacchylides, 
the preservation of papyrus manuscripts in the sands of Egypt has enabled 
the modern world to test and verify this estimate. The result has been the 
enhancement of the already high reputation of the De Sublimitate. The 
treatise is, in point of fact, one of the best pieces of literary criticism be- 
queathed to us by classical antiquity, and any circumstance is welcome which 
helps to preserve it from the oblivion with which it has been often threatened. 

The old saying that books have fortunes of their own is eminently true 
of the Treatise on the Sublime, with its many vicissitudes of neglect and 
celebrity. -Of the early history of the work little is positively known. The 
tradition which ascribes it to Longinus, the celebrated minister of Queen 
Zenobia, has long been disputed ; and in the unsettled state of critical opinion 
upon the subject it seems better to treat the author as anonymous. Written 
at a date which within the limits of the first three centuries of the Christian 
era has been most variously assigned, the treatise appears to have remained 
almost unknown until it was printed by Francis Robortello at Basle in 
1554 A.D., and by Paulus Manutius at Venice in the following year. Since 
that time it has been edited again and again. Dutch and French, as well as 
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Italian, scholars have done much for it. In the eighteenth century it reached 
the climax of its authority, and was regarded by Boileau and Pope almost as 
a final court of appeal. In the earlier part of the present century its 
popularity declined owing to various causes. A wider outlook over the world 
of literature and man reduced to their right proportions the extravagant claims 
of some of its admirers. Less legitimately, the ultra-scientific tendency of 
classical scholarship in Germany led that country to devote more attention 
to the vexed question of the authorship of the treatise than to the elucidation 
of its contents. «Latterly, however, there have been, in Germany as elsewhere, 
signs of a reaction. Critical texts have been attempted, and many transla- 
tions have appeared. At one time or another the book has been rendered 
into almost every European language, and within the last few decades 
versions of it have appeared in Spain, where Castilian illustrations of its 
precepts are freely offered; in Italy, where the traditional interest in literary 
criticism and in this book in particular has produced excellent fruit; and in 
Sweden, where the vigorous modern school of Scandinavian literature thus 
connects itself with the past. In England, too, though no adequate edition 
exists, and no edition at all has been published within the last fifty years, 
signs of renewed interest may be found in the issue or reissue of several 
translations. 

The treatise, of which about one-third has been lost, has probably often 
suffered misconception through its customary English title. It has been 
thought to be at once more ambitious in purpose, and more narrow in scope, 
than it really is. The Greek title Ilepi “Yyous, ‘Concerning Height 
or Elevation,’ does not convey that idea of abnormal altitude which is usually 
associated with the word sublime. The object of the writer rather is to 
indicate broadly the essentials of a noble and impressive style. In fact, if we 
were to describe the treatise as one on style, or even on literary criticism 
generally, we should be nearer the mark than if we connected it solely with 
the idea of ‘sublimity’ in the narrower sense. The author’s own words make 
this plain, for early in his book he remarks that the friend whom he is 
addressing is too well versed in literary studies to need the reminder that 
sublimity is a certain distinction and excellence in expression, and that it is 
from no other source than this, that the greatest authors have derived their 
eminence and gained an immortality of renown. The friend in question is 
Postumius Terentianus,a Roman, who though young has had some experience 
in public affairs, and who is, like the writer himself, much interested in Greek 
and Latin literature. A rapid glance at the actual contents of the book will 
show the width of its range and indicate its true character. 

At the outset the author, after offering the definition of sublimity just 
given, proceeds to ask whether there is such a thing as an art of the sublime. 
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His answer is, that, though elevation of tone is innate, yet art can regulate 
the use of natural gifts. It is, he says, with diction as with life. A man 
favoured by fortune ought to know how to use his advantages; a writer of 
genius ought to profit by the help of art. In order to show that a systematic 
treatise can effect much in the way of warning as well as by means of precept, 
he gives a short account of defects of style which are opposed to sublimity. 
With this purpose he describes and illustrates the vices of tumidity, puerility, 
misplaced passion, and frigidity. This done, he further characterises the true 
sublime, and shows how it may be distinguished from false imitations. Next 
he enumerates five sources of the sublime. The first and most important of 
these is grandeur of thought—the power of forming great conceptions. This 
power is founded on nobility of character. Elevated thoughts are also, we are 
told, the result of the imitation of great models, of imaginative power, and of 
the choice and grouping of the most striking circumstances. The second 
source is vehement and inspired passion. While affirming that there is no 
tone so lofty as that of genuine passion, the author does not treat of this topic 
in detail, but reserves it for a separate work. Third in order come figures of 
speech, such as adjuration (in illustration of which is given the famous oath 
which Demosthenes swore ‘by those who at Marathon stood in the forefront 
of the danger’), rhetorical question, asyndeton, and lastly hyperbaton or 
inverted order. The writer makes the general remark that a figure is at its 
best when the very fact that it is a figure escapes attention, The fourth 
source of sublimity is noble phrasing or diction. The chief element in this is 
the choice of proper and striking words, a choice which, he says, wonderfully 
attracts and enthralls the hearer, and breathes into dead things a kind of 
living voice.t Other elements are metaphors, and similes, and hyperbole. 
Fifthly and finally comes elevation in the arrangement of words. Of this 
examples are given, and some remarks are added on such specific vices of style 
as arise from the use of too few words or too many, of too much rhythm or too 
little. The author concludes with a notable passage in which he endeavours to 
trace the causes of the dearth of great literature in his own day. 

This short sketch of the contents of the treatise will indicate its relation 
to the general subject of style. When we come to particulars, this relation is 
seen to be still more intimate, and yet to imply no narrowness of view on the 
author’s part. His hints with regard to thought and expression are shrewd 
and helpful, all the more so that he is too broad-minded to have any super- 
stitious faith in such formal Rules of Style as used to be popular in England a 
generation or two ago under the shadow of his name. A few examples of his 
illuminative observations may be offered. Speaking of Demosthenes, he 
remarks how that orator shows us that even in the revels of the imagination 
sobriety is required.? His good sense is seen in his praise of familiar language 
when used in season. A homely expression, he says, is sometimes much more 
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telling than elegant diction, for it is understood at once since it is drawn from 
common life, and the fact that it is familiar makes it only the more con- 
vincing.! Of tumidity, or bombast, we are told that it seeks to transcend the 
sublime, and that it is a fault which seems particularly hard to avoid, but that 
if examined in the light of day, it fades away from the awe-inspiring into the 
contemptible.2_ An over-rhythmical style is condemned on the ground that it 
does not communicate to its hearers the emotion conveyed by the words but 
that conveyed by the rhythm. The author is the determined enemy of 
conceits and puerilities of all kinds, and he remarks that men fall into these 
errors because, while they aim at the uncommon and elaborate, and most of all at 
the attractive, they find that they have drifted into the tawdry and affected. 
He expressly denounces that ‘pursuit of novelty in the expression of ideas 
which may be regarded as the fashionable craze of the day.* ‘ Art is perfect,’ 
he says in one place, ‘ when it seems to be nature, and nature attains her end 
when she contains art hidden within her’; and again ‘ We should employ art 
as in every way an aid to nature, for the conjunction of the two may be held 
to constitute perfection.’> In this spirit he makes the remark, with reference 
to Demosthenes, that the tricks of rhetoric are hidden away in the blaze of 
the noontide splendour of sublimity and passion. ‘By what means,’ he asks, 
“has the orator here concealed the figure? Clearly, by the very excess of 
light. For just as all dim lights are extinguished in the glare of the sun, so 
do the artifices of rhetoric fade from view when bathed in the pervading 
splendour of sublimity.’ Evidently with the critic who writes thus the 
judgment of style was, to quote his own words, ‘the last and crowning fruit of 
long experience.” Everywhere the man’s sincerity of purpose and clearness 
of vision are manifest, and a book written in this earnest and enlightened 
spirit does not soon fall out of date. 

Furthermore, the treatise may be regarded as a disquisition not only on the 
formation of style, but on literary criticism generally. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to add to the foregoing description of its contents the reminder 
that it is a perfect storehouse of quotations illustrating excellencies and defects 
both of manner and of matter, both of form and of spirit. Reference is made to 
as many as fifty Greek writers, whose dates range over something like a thousand 
years. Some of these are quoted repeatedly, Homer oftenest of all, and after 
him Herodotus, Plato, and Demosthenes. The author’s quality as a critic is 
most decisively seen in his preference of the best. The second-rate writers of 
Alexandria, though nearer in time, are not suffered to eclipse the true classics 
of Greece ; they are quoted rather in illustration of defects than of merits. 
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But in Homer we are bidden to admire such passages as speak of Ossa and 
Pelion; of Strife, ‘with her head in the skies and her feet on the earth’; of 
the Battle of the Gods; of the earth-shaking Posidon; of the cry of Ajax to 
Father Zeus ‘to slay, if slay he must, in the light, and of the yet more impress- 
ive silence of the same hero in the shades.1_ Nowhere is the critic’s skilful 
touch better seen than where he treats of Homer. In drawing, for instance, a 
comparison between the Iliad and the Odyssey, he assigns the former poem to 
the poet’s vigorous manhood when he was at the height of his inspiration, 
the latter to his mellower age. ‘In the Odyssey Homer may be likened to a 
sinking sun, whose grandeur remains without its intensity.’ But he is careful 
to add, ‘If I speak of old age, it is nevertheless the old age of Homer,’ * 
Again, he has the rather happy remark that Homer ‘has made, as far as lay 
within his power, gods of the men concerned in the Siege of Troy, and men of 
the gods.’ Altogether, it is refreshing to see how often and with 
what sympathy the latest of critics reverts to the earliest of poets. 
His admiration for noble literature has incidentally accomplished even 
more for Sappho than for Homer, though the former is but once men- 
tioned by him. In his tenth chapter, as an example of the proper choice and 
grouping of the most striking circumstances, he adduces, and in so doing has 
preserved for posterity, a fragment of Sappho’s poetry. The gist of his com- 
ment on the wonderful love-ode in question is that we see depicted in it not 
one passion only but a concourse of the passions. His critical acumen is, more- 
over, seen in the illustrations given, up and down his work, not only of sub- 
limity but of its opposite. One specific instance, in which the offender is 
Aratus, the Alexandrian poet, is worth a moment’s notice, as it seems to show 
that the writer of the treatise had at least a spark of humour in his composi- 
tion. Aratus is contrasted, to his disadvantage, with the great exemplar 
Homer. When pourtraying a storm and threatened shipwreck, Homer speaks 
thus :— 

On some tall vessel, from beneath the clouds 

A giant billow, tempest-nursed, descends : 

The deck is drenched in foam ; the stormy wind 

Howls in the shrouds ; the affrighted seamen quail 

In fear, but little way from death removed. 


Aratus, the author continues, tried to produce the same effect in the following 
line : 





But one small plank their doom doth keep away. 


He has thus described (so runs the criticism) the scene in terms that are 
neat and trivial rather than terrible. ‘Further, he has put bounds to the 
danger by saying A plank wards off doom. After all, it does ward it off.° 
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Besides Aratus, other minor writers,such as Timaeus and Theopompus, are 
made to furnish examples of faults which should be shunned by those who 
wish to write in the elevated manner. But the author is of too fearless a 
nature to strike only at the lesser men. He assails the great writers, such as 
Herodotus and Aeschylus, where they seem to him to offend against the 
canons of good taste. He has the courage to say that Demosthenes is too 
austere to be graceful and witty, and that when he forces himself into 
jocularity, he does not excite laughter, but rather becomes the subject of it.1 
And he makes bold to affirm with regard to Euripides, the idol of the 
rhetorician, that he is by nature anything but elevated, and that it is only by 
force put upon his natural disposition that he appears to rise to tragic heights.” 
In such comments as these, whether we agree with them or not, we recognise 
pieces of genuine literary criticism, and the literary critic stands revealed no 
less in the note of pleasant egotism which makes itself heard now and again 
in the course of the treatise, and in such general maxims as that the poet 
must himself see what he would have others see,—must, in fact, have his ‘eye 
upon the object.’ 

Nor are such well-known topics of criticism as correctness, the standard of 
taste,and the comparative method, neglected by the author. Upon the question 
of correctness he shows a breadth of view which is in marked contrast with 
the opinions commonly held (and by his admirers, strange to say) in England 
for a century or more from the time of the Restoration. He is no believer in 
what is faultily faultless ; he is a supreme believer in fervour and inspiration. 
Elevation with some flaws is, he cannot doubt, to be preferred to uniform 
correctness without elevation. The passage is a characteristic one and may 
be quoted at some little length : 


‘I am well aware that lofty genius is far removed from flawlessness ; for invariable 
accuracy incurs the risk of pettiness, and in the sublime, as in great fortunes, there must be 
something which is overlooked. It may be necessarily the case that low and average 
natures do remain as a rule free from failing and in greater safety because they never run a 
risk nor aim at the sublime, while great endowments prove insecure because of their very 
greatness. Further, I am not ignorant that it naturally happens that all human things are 
always better known by their worse traits, and that the memory of errors remains indelible, 
while that of excellencies quickly dies away. I have myself noted not a few errors on the 
part of Homer and other writers of the greatest distinction, and I am anything but pleased 
with the slips they have made. But still I do not term them wilful errors, but rather 
oversights of a random and casual kind, due to neglect and introduced with all the heed- 
lessness of genius. Consequently I do not waver in my view that excellencies higher in 
quality, even if not sustained throughout, should always on a comparison be voted the first 
place, because of their sheer elevation of spirit if for no other reason. Granted that 
Apollonius in his Argonautica shows himself a poet who does not trip, and that Theocritus 
in his pastorals is most happy, would you not, for all that, choose to be Homer rather than 
Apollonius ?...... Again, in lyric poetry would you prefer to be Bacchylides rather than 
Pindar? And in tragedy to be Ion of Chios rather than Sophoc’es?...... What need to add 
that each one of the great authors often redeems all his errors by a single sublime and 
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happy touch, and (most important of all) that if one were to pick out and mass together the 
blunders of Homer, Demosthenes, Plato, and all the rest of the greatest writers, they would 
be found to be a very small part, nay an infinitesimal fraction, of the triumphs which 
those heroes can point to on every hand ?”! 


Again, our author’s answer to the often-asked question whether there is 
any trustworthy test of the sublime—any sure standard of taste in literature— 
seems surprisingly modern because it is so permanently true: 

‘When a thing is heard repeatedly by a man of intelligence, who is well versed in 
literature, and its effect is not to dispose the soul to high thoughts, and it does not leave in 
the mind more food for reflection than the words seem to convey, but falls, if examined 
carefully through and through, into disesteem, it cannot rank as true sublimity because it 
does not outlive a first hearing. For that is really great which bears a repeated examination, 
and which it is difficult or rather impossible to withstand, and the memory of which is 
strong and hard to efface. In general, consider those examples of sublimity to be fine and 
genuine which please all and always. For when men of different pursuits, lives, ambitions, 
ages, languages, hold identical views on one and the same subject, then that consensus of 
judgment, so to say, which results from discordant elements makes our faith in the object 
of admiration strong and unassailable.’ ? 


No modern critic could formulate more precisely, in relation to literature, the 
quod semper, quod whique principle. 

Modern in many ways, the author is in nothing more modern than in 
foreshadowing the application of the comparative method to the study of 
literature. It is easy to scoff at literary comparisons, and no doubt there 
is often much that is puerile and inept about them. But, as M. Brunetiére 
has pointed out, the ridicule comes with ill grace from those who celebrate so 
loudly the triumphs in our own day of comparative anatomy, comparative 
physiology, and comparative philology. In a sense science may be said 
to begin in comparison, in the effort to distinguish things that differ ‘and 
thereby to bring out the true nature of each and all. At the same time it is 
well to remember the necessary limitations of the comparative method where 
literature is concerned. It is utterly out of place and futile, if its object is to 
place the great writers in an order of merit, and to establish a sort of literary 
hierarchy. And even where the aim is simply to bring out the distinctive 
points of contrasted authors, it should not be forgotten that the methods of the 
laboratory can never fully be applied to the analysis of the finest products of 
the human mind. In this matter it may not unfairly be claimed that the 
author assumes a judicious attitude. The comparison, already quoted, of 
a passage in Homer with a passage in Aratus is distinctly happy. And so, 
in its way, is the comparison between Homer in the Iliad and Homer in the 
Odyssey. And so, again, is the passage in which he compares, not the same 
poet in different works, but two orators of different countries, Demosthenes 
and Cicero. Speaking with due diffidence as a Greek addressing a Roman, he 
ventures the opinion that it is in profusion that Cicero chiefly differs from 
Demosthenes. The latter is like a thunderbolt or flash of lightning; the 
former resembles a widespread conflagration which rolls on with all-devouring 
flames.’ 


1 xxxiii. 2, 3,4. xxxvi. 2. 3 vii. 3, 4. 3 xii. 4, 
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In his use, however limited it may be, of the comparative method the 
author has the advantage over his great predecessors Plato and Aristotle, 
neither of whom knew any literature except his own. It is interesting to 
observe in what general features he agrees with, or differs from, these masters 
of literary criticism. With both he has this in common that he may often 
seem unduly verbal and philological,—may often seem to attach excessive 
importance to rhythm, to figures, and to questions of form generally. Not 
that it is so in reality. Rather, attention to such matters must be the 
backbone of criticism, and especially of early criticism. In other points the 
author resembles Plato much more nearly than he resembles Aristotle. He 
breathes the spirit of the Ion rather than of the Poetics. He is subjective 
rather than objective. He is an enthusiast rather than an analyst. He is 
better fitted to fire the young than to convince the maturely sceptical. He 
speaks rather of ‘transport’ or ‘inspiration’ than of ‘purgation’ or ‘the 
universal,’ He was not, to tell the truth, a man of deep and penetrating 
intellect like Aristotle, but he was nevertheless a critic of keen artistic 
sensibilities, His book does not offer the great luminous definitions contained 
in the Poetics, nor is it marked by the cool and searching scientific analysis by 
which that work is distinguished. Yet it may be that it supplies something of 
its own. +Aristotle but seldom makes us feel that there sometimes dwells in 
words a beauty which defies analysis because it is the direct expression of a 
human spirit and is charged with emotion as well as controlled by reason. Our 
author’s chief aim is, on the other hand, aesthetic rather than purely scientific. 
This difference in standpoint has had at least one noteworthy indirect effect. 
Let us suppose fora moment that every particle of ancient Greek literature had 
perished with the exception of the Poetics which is a fragment, or with the 
exception of the Treatise on the Sublime which is also incomplete. In 
the latter case we should at least possess the better anthology; we should be 
in a better position to form some conception of the supreme excellence of 
Homer, and Sappho, and other Greek poets, And this result would be due 
to the fact that the author's method is much less rigorous than that of 
Aristotle in the Poetics. He allows himself great liberty of quotation because 
he believes, like Mr. Matthew Arnold in our own age, that it is best to make 
free use of illustrations in order that the critic may help others, no less than 
himself, to feel their way in matters in which dogmatism is dangerous and 
advance must be tentative. 

His catholicity has led him still further. Aristotle, notwithstanding his 
encyclopaedic learning, knew, as has been already said, no literature beyond 
his own. Our author refers not only to Latin literature but to Hebrew; and 
not the least interesting feature in his treatise is that we see in it the 
confluence of three literatures. Among the many literary critics from Aristo- 
phanes to the Alexandrians and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and from Cicero 
to Quintilian and the author of the Dialogus de Oratoribus, he is distinguished 
by the account he takes of three several literatures. It is not impossible 
that he had been anticipated in this respect by the Caecilius to whom he so 
often refers, the Caecilius who is elsewhere described as ‘in faith a Jew.’ 
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But we cannot tell. All we know is that, when discoursing on noble thought 
as inspired by nobility of soul, our author writes: ‘The legislator of the Jews, 
no ordinary man, having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the 
might of the Godhead, writes at the very beginning of his Book of Laws, “ And 
God said—what? Let light be, and it was; let earth be, and it was.”’? 

And here a word may fitly be said as to the connexion of sublimity, in 
the more restricted and more usual sense of the English term, with Hebrew 
influences. It has sometimes been maintained that sublimity, in this sense, 
is the peculiar possession of the Hebrew race and is unknown to the Greek 
classic writers. The contention is suggestive, but too absolute. The highest 
possible examples of sublimity, it may be urged, are to be found in such 
Hebrew writers as Ezekiel. Moderns like Milton, it may be further advanced, 
owe much of their sublimity, directly or indirectly, to Hebrew sources. But 
on the other hand we can hardly deny the quality, however rigorous may be 
our definition of it, to early Greek writers such as Homer and Aeschylus, and 
to the early phases of some of the more modern literatures. Are we, then, to 
look everywhere for Oriental influences, and not rather to seek the clue in the 
brooding wonder of primitive man wherever found? The whole question is 
too large and vague for summary treatment. In France, for instance, an 
eminent critic has suggested that the reason why the literature of his country 
is deficient in sublimity is that the irench translation of the Bible is a poor 
one and has never taken possession of the popular mind, while the English 
version is magnificent and has influenced English literary style for centuries. 
But surely the cause lies deeper than this. We must not forget that in 
French there is no essential difference between the vocabulary of prose and 
that of poetry. We cannot forget, either, Voltaire’s comment on the ‘darkness 
visible’ of Milton and on a similar expression in Spanish: ‘Ce n’est pas assez 
que l’on puisse excuser la licence de ces expressions, l’exactitude francaise 
nadmet rien qui ait besoin d’excuse.’? That is quite an intelligible attitude 
to assume, but it is one which at once puts sublimity out of the question. 
We can imagine that Aristotle might have assumed it; so completely does he 
sometimes seem to regard poetry from the logician’s point of view. But such 
an attitude we should feel to be quite alien to the author of the Greek 
Treatise on the Sublime, and equally alien, we may add, to the author of the 
English treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. Burke’s admirable work is 
notable, among many other things, for its striking quotations from the Old 
Testament and from Milton, and for its insistence upon the truth that 
sublimity is closely connected with a sense of uncertainty, obscurity, infinity. 
‘A clear idea,’ he says, ‘is another name for a little idea,” and then proceeds to 
quote from the Book of Job.a passage whose amazing sublimity he considers 
to be principally due to the terrible uncertainty of the things described. 
Sublimity belongs, in fact, to the region of vastness and mystery. In a 
pregnant sentence Aristotle declares that a good style must be clear without 
being mean; lucidity is, from this point of view, the first essential. But when 


a: ix, 9. 2 Voltaire, Ocwvres, xiii. 441. 
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sublimity is in question, the order is reversed. First and foremost stands 
grandeur of conception, even if a certain obscurity of expression should follow 
in its train. 

It has been seen that the word sublimity is, in its modern acceptation, 
too limited in scope to cover our author’s meaning. Shall we, then, do better 
to think of him as an exponent of what is sometimes called the grand style? 
This term has the advantage of possessing a wider range than the other. But 
it has also disadvantages of its own. It is not free from the suggestion of 
bombast and excessive elaboration. Against such vices our author strongly 
protests, and he wouid have been the last to eulogise a style whose brilliance 
may seem dazzling to one generation, but whose disappearance awakens 
satisfaction rather “than regret in the mind of the next. His admiration is 
reserved for something much more permanent, a classic excellence. His 
attitude is that of one who cares little whether or no the grand style dis- 
appears if only the great style remains. And his view of the elements of a 
great style is at once a discriminating and a lofty one. He is too sound a 
verbal critic to overlook the importance of the more technical or scholastic 
side. But he is also too broad-minded to forget that greatness of style must 
ultimately repose on a much wider basis than that afforded by technical rules. 
His double standpoint is worthy of attention because it must have been rare 
in his own time and it cannot be said to be common in ours. 

As a critic he sees that care and study are needed in the formation of a 
great style. And if proof of this fact were required, it would be necessary 
only to point to specific instances in ancient and in modern times. Writers 
like Virgil and Tennyson perhaps bear the marks of elaboration upon them, 
and it w ould therefore be superfluous to refer to their known habits of work. 
But such carefulness has often characterised those authors whose seeming 
naturalness and spontaneity afford but little trace of it. Recent inquiries 
have shown what pains Burns and Keats lavished on their work. In antiquity 
there was a well-known story of the immense trouble taken by Plato in 
writing the exordium, so simple in appearance, of his Republic. In our own 
day the scholar who has endeavoured to make Plato an English classic is 
known to have given the greatest possible attention to the art of expression. 
The same thing might be shown to be true of writers like Cardinal Newman, 
and of more obviously self-conscious authors such as Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
ph where there is simplicity, it is usually a studied simplicity ; where there 

s ease, it is elaborate ease. 

As to our author’s own style we sometimes feel, as perhaps might be 
expected from his theme, that he neither possesses, nor simulates the 
possession of, that business-like directness of exposition which is so effective 
when information or instruction is to be imparted, and which is so foreign to 
the atmosphere of a leisurely seclusion. Of succinct expression he has little 
to say in this treatise ; it does not belong directly to his present subject, and 
possibly he had already dealt with it elsewhere. But whether he had done 
so or not, we feel that he would not have desired to conceal any limitations or 
shortcomings which could fairly be alleged against himself. His book leaves 
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upon the mind the agreeable impression that he would have been quite ready 
to allow that there might well be defects in his own style and in his treatment 
of his subject. In his style he sometimes shows the faults of the late period 
at which he wrote, faults such as diffuseness and poetical phraseology. 
Similarly, in his treatment of his subject, he is apt to be too minute and to 
lose himself occasionally in technicalities. In fact, he does not escape the 
characteristic failing of the teacher who has to deal with pupils of all grades 
of intellectual apprehension ; now and then he appears to be unduly didactic 
and to verge upon tediousness. 

But these are trifling blemishes, and we scarcely heed them in the 
presence of his deeply earnest purpose and his breadth of view. As his fourth 
chapter shows, no one could entertain less respect than he for mere bookishness. 
Nor could any one discern more clearly how mistaken is the view of those 
who regard style as an end in itself or talk glibly of ‘art for art’s sake.’ 
Like the author of the Dialogue on Oratory, he sees in literature not a 
convention, not a matter of form, but the reflexion of a national life; a 
great style is evoked by great surroundings and great events. A few extracts 
will serve to illustrate his lofty conception of individual and of national morality, 
and his view of the relation of both to literature. ‘It is not possible, he says 
in a noble outburst, ‘it is not possible that men with mean and servile ideas 
and habits prevailing throughout their life should produce anything that is 
admirable and worthy of immortality.’! Again he remarks, ‘I wonder, as no 
doubt do many others, how it happens that in our time there are men who 
have the gift of persuasion to the utmost extent and are well fitted for public 
life, and are keen and ready, and particularly rich in all the charms of 
language, yet there no longer arise really lofty and transcendent natures 
unless quite exceptionally. So great and worldwide a dearth of high 
utterance attends our age.’ The explanation he finds when he glances at the 
characteristic vices of the time: ‘The love of money (a disease from which 
we all now suffer sorely) and the love of pleasure carry us away into bondage, 
or rather, as one may say, drown us body and soul in the depths, the love of 
riches being a malady which makes men petty and the love of pleasure one 
which makes them most ignoble. Vast wealth leads to such vices as 
extravagance, insolence, shamelessness. The final result is that ‘men no 
longer lift up their eyes and there is no further regard for fame, but the ruin 
of all such lives is gradually consummated, and sublimities of soul fade and 
wither away and become contemptible when men are lost in admiration of 
their own mortal parts and omit to exalt that which is immortal.’? His own 
conception of man’s place in the universe is a lofty one: ‘Nature has 








1 ix. 3. Probably no modern language can tutta la vita si danno pensiero e sollecitudine di 
better reproduce the fine Miltonic roll of the cose piccole ¢ servili, profferiscano alewna sentenza 
author's style, with its long ear-satisfying words, mirabile e degna dell immortalita ; ma grandi 
than the Italian. Canna’s version of this sono, com’ é naturale, le parole di coloro di cut 
passage, together with the sentence which  siano serie le cogitazioni. 
immediately follows it in the original, runs thus: 2 xliv. 1, 6, 8. 

Perocché non é possibile, che womini, i quali per 
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appointed us men to be no base nor ignoble animals; but since she ushers us 
into life and into the vast universe as into some great assembly, to be as it were 
spectators of her triumphs and the keenest aspirants for honour, straightway 
she implants in our souls the unconquerable love of whatever is elevated and 
more divine than we. Wherefore not even the entire universe suffices for the 
thought and contemplation within the reach of the human mind, but our 
imaginations often pass beyond the utmost bounds of space, and if we survey our 
life on every side and observe how surely the victory rests at every point with 
that which is striking, and great, and beautiful, we shall soon discern the purpose 
of our birth.’ ! About a man who can write thus there is the profound moral 
gravity and the lofty eloquence which mark a Demosthenes or a Burke. The 
ethical fervour of the author’s style calls to mind his own saying that ‘sublimity 
is the echo of a great soul’? He is himself a man of great moral endow- 
ments ; the misfortune was that he had fallen uponevil days. The heroic age 
was in the far past, and the present was, to him, a time of spiritual 
destitution, when men loved show and comfort, and were no longer earnest in 
the pursuit of perfection. 

Beyond and above all other motives for high effort our author places the 
hope of literary immortality. It is strange to reflect that this motive should 
have counted for so much with him and should count for so little comparatively 
with the moderns. No doubt he remembered that the spell of Homer had been 
felt for a thousand years. But to us as we look back the precariousness of such 
immortality on the merely material side seems appalling. The preservation 
of a few manuscripts appears almost an accident when we think of such 
permanence as our author himself has attained. With the moderns, on the 
other hand, there is the security of the printing-press, and there is the wide 
diffusion rendered possible not only by this but by the spread of the English 
language, by the practice of translation into various tongues, and by improved 
means of communication generally. And yet the ideal is apt to be not higher 
but lower. Immediate popularity with its rewards is sought rather than the 
approval of the best judges in all ages. As a consequence, we find many passable 
imitations of elevated style, but few sustained efforts, few real works of art. 
The very language in which our author sets forth the other view strikes a 
modern ear as somewhat exaggerated and high-flown. Aim high, says he in 
effect ; match yourself with the great ; imagine that you are appearing before 
a tribunal of the finest writers of the past; take heed that you do not act an 
unseemly part before the bar of the future. ‘For if a man fears at the time 
that he will not utter anything to outlast his own life and age, the conceptions 
of his mind must be incomplete, blind, and as it were untimely born.’? When 
we remember his longing, so often expressed, for immortality, there is 
satisfaction in the thought that his book is still read, though probably by but 
few. Much of the literary criticism and the art criticism of his time has been 
lost or is ignored, but a niche is still, we may hope, reserved for the writer of 
the Treatise on the Sublime. No one would have recognised more readily than 
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he that the author of a treatise on poetry or on rhetoric is not to be compared 
with a true poet or a true orator. But it is no mean thing to have upheld 
lofty ideals of artistic excellence, such ideals as need not shrink from the 
scrutiny of posterity. It is rather as the embodiment of a spirit, than as a 
formal system of rhetoric, that the treatise has continued to hold its own. 
It is not merely a code of laws ; it is an attempt to indicate and illustrate the 
noble temper of mind in which those who aim high should write. It is 
because of the spirit in which it is conceived that the book will not readily 
become obsolete; its rules are transient and will pass, its purpose is 


permanent and abides. 
W. Rays RosBerts. 
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THE GREEK TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME. 


ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


WHEN Francis Robortello at Basle, in the year 1554, issued the editio 
princeps of the Greek Treatise on the Sublime, he attributed the work to 
‘Dionysius Longinus.’ Asovuclov Aoyyivou pitopos trepi tyyous BiBr/ov are 
the words that are found upon his title-page. In this ascription he was 
followed by Paul Manutius, who in the next year (1555) published an edition 
at Venice. The fashion thus set by the earliest editors became universal. 
Edition followed edition in quick succession, and translations made the book 
known in almost every European country. But in all the editions and in all 
the translations, Longinus was assumed to be the author. It was the same 
with the foremost critics and writers of France and of England. Boileau 
was in this matter at one with the rest of the translators. His acquiescence 
in the general view was shared by Fénelon, Rollin, and Laharpe, and in 
England by Addison, Hume, Hurd, and Blair. Pope, in a well-known passage, 
speaks of the ‘ bold Longinus,’ whose ‘own example strengthens all his laws.’ 
And even the severely scientific Gibbon refers, with a touch of sarcasm, per- 
haps, in the adjective but with no touch of scepticism in the name, to the 
‘sublime Longinus.’ 

An ascription so firmly rooted in the tradition of two centuries was not 
easily shaken, and even now it finds, here and there, unquestioning acceptance. 
But since the first doubt was raised at the commencement of the present 
century, the tendency of critical opinion has been, with some fluctuations, 
increasingly adverse to the old view. I propose to examine the evidence 
under the two heads, 4.—EXTERNAL, and B.—INTERNAL; and in each case 
it will be convenient to treat first of the negative indications (7.e. arguments 
drawn from silence, from omissions, etc.), and afterwards of the positive. And 
in order to clear the ground, I may anticipate so far as to say that an endeavour 
will be made to establish, in the light of the most recent research, two main 
propositions : (1) the external evidence in favour of the historical Longinus 
is of a dubious character; (2) the internal evidence seems to point to the 
first century rather than the third as the period during which the treatise 
was probably composed. Having said thus much, with no desire to prejudge 

the issue but merely in order to supply a guiding thread in a somewhat com- 
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plicated discussion, I will now set forth, as impartially as may be, and under 
the headings already indicated, the considerations which may be advanced on 
the one side and on the other. 


A—EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a) NEGATIVE. It is a remarkable fact that the Treatise on the 
Sublime is not quoted or mentioned by any writer of antiquity. So complete 
is the silence with regard to it that some have conjectured that it was written 
for private circulation only. Publication, they think, was deliberately avoided 
by its author, who was influenced either by modesty or by prudential motives, 
Its epistolary form may possibly be held to give some colour to this view.! 
At all events, the obscurity which surrounded it until it was printed was 
great, as great as its subsequent celebrity. The silence extends—and this 
brings us face to face with the problem before us—to those lists of the 
works of Longinus which we owe to Porphyry, Suidas, and others. The De 
Sublimitate is not by any of these authorities mentioned among the writings 
of Longinus, and the omission is the more striking that the treatise is no 
ordinary one. The seriousness of the difficulty has long been recognised by 
those who have regarded Longinus as the author. But the ingenuity of 
scholars has, as usual, proved equal to the occasion. They suggest that the 
mepl trpous formed part of of didororvor (or ai Pirodoyor oputréat, as the title 
is also given), one of the attested works of Longinus.. But while the possi- 
bility ofthis explanation cannot be denied, it should be remarked that it does 
not find any very obvious support in the character of the surviving fragments 
of of @iAdXoyor, nor in the character of the wep ious itself. The latter, to 
all appearance, occupies a position of its own as a polemical essay directed 
against the work of a writer who is named in its opening sentence. It may 
be added that in various passages (viii. 1, xxxix. 1, xliv. 12) of the De Sub- 
limitate the author seems to indicate that he had written, or intended to 
write, about Xenophon, about composition (cvvOers Adywr), and about the 
passions (ra d6n) ; but these subject-headings, also, fail to appear in the lists 
of the works of Longinus. 


(8) PosttivE. The absence of the treatise from the accredited lists 
of Longinus’ works, although it was felt to require explanation, caused no 
great uneasiness till the beginning of this century (1808 A.D.), when the 
Italian scholar Amati made an important discovery. He found that a 
Vatican MS, (no. 285) of the De Sublimitate contained the following inscrip- 
tion: Avovvaiov 4 Aoyyivou epi tous. Hitherto it had been taken for 
granted (by Robortello himself, no doubt, as well as by those who followed 
him) that all the manuscripts attributed the book to ‘ Dionysius Longinus’ ; 





1 Cp. G. Buchenau, De Scriptore Libri Mept Tept*Tpyousreydpuevor BiBaAlov Kpite- 
“yous, p. 66, and A. Jannarakis, Eis rd xal Snuerdoets, p. 8 
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it was disconcerting, therefore, to find that one of them indicated ‘ Dionysius 
or Longinus’ as the author. But this was not all. Once curiosity had been 
aroused by Amati, another discovery followed. It was found that the same 
alternative was offered by the Paris MS. 2036, which dates from the tenth 
century and is by far the best of the existing codices of the De Sublimitate, 
if it is not their actual parent. True, the other title was also given in that 
MS.; but the new point to be noticed was that, just after the index of the 
‘Physical Problems of Aristotle, the words Avovuyciov 4 Aoyyivou occurred. 
They occurred also, it was found, in MS. 985 of the Bibliothéque Nationale.) 
And last of all, it was discovered (and for this final discovery we return 
from France to Italy) that a manuscript at Florence had, as the inscription 
on its cover, dvwyvmov mepi tous. The most surprising thing, perhaps, 
about all this new information, was that it was not obtained earlier. But 
the treatise had become so wedded to the name of Longinus that any 
hints to the contrary passed almost unheeded. Indeed, the variation in 
Codex Parisinus 2036 had been noted, a considerable time before Amati 
announced his discovery in the Vatican Library, by the German scholar 
Rostgaard ; but nothing came of Rostgaard’s observation. 

But once it had been fairly opened, the question could not again be 
closed. A wide field for speculation was presented. The names of‘ Longinus’ 
and ‘Dionysius, without further specification, lent themselves to numerous 
conjectures. And even if, as seemed most probable, the names were to be 
understood of their two most famous bearers in the literary domain, the uncer- 
tainty became, in reality, not less but greater. For when a free choice is 
allowed between two men who stand more than a couple of centuries apart, 
we feel justified in assuming that we have before us nothing more than the 
guess of some late authority who was himself in doubt and therefore named, 
alternatively, the two most distinguished critics he could callto mind. On this 
interpretation, the title might have run, as some one has suggested, Avovuaiou 
} Aoyyivov  adXov tivds. It might, in fact, have been compressed into a 
single word, the dvwvvpouvu of the Codex Laurentianus. 








1 During a recent visit to the Bibliotheque Nationale I have had an opportunity of examining 
' P, 2086 and P. 985. In P. 2036 the mep épous follows the Problems of Aristotle which occupy 
the greater part of the manuscript. The Problems are prefaced by an index or table of eontents 
(forming fol. 1, 7. and v.). At the end of the index are added the words: 


E 
+ AIONYCIOY H AOFFINOY TT YYOYC + 


At the beginning of the text of the treatise the heading is: 
+ AIONYCIOY AOFFINOY TIEPIYYOYC :-+ 


This title is distinguished from the other by the absence of the #, but it is also distinguished (and 
this appears to have escaped even Vahlen’s careful scrutiny) from it by the fact that a considerable 
space separates the first word from the second and the second from the third, while the third and 
the fourth are run together. It would almost seem as if (notwithstanding the absence of the #) 
the reader were still offered his choice between Dionysius and Longinus, The same absence and 
presence of the #, and the same separation and non-separation, are to be observed in P. 985, on 
f, 222 v. (beginning of the treatise) and f. 79 v. (index) respectively. 
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And here, while the question of the name or names found in the manu- 
scripts is under review, it may be pointed out that the traditional ascription 
of the treatise to Longinus had been felt to present a special difficulty on 
the score of nomenclature. But the difficulty, instead of encouraging a 
healthy scepticism, had led once more toa display of that ready ingenuity 
which is certainly no less characteristic of the conservative than of the inno- 
vator. The full name of Zenobia’s minister, as given by more than one 
ancient authority, was Cassius Longinus. How, then, account for ‘ Dionysius 
Longinus,’ which at best is a rather strange combination of a Greek and a Latin 
name? The answer was ready to hand. Longinus in his youth had borne 
the Greek name of Dionysius, but later he adopted that of Cassius Longinus, 
in honour of some powerful Roman patron of that name: let us, therefore, 
designate him Dionysius Cassius Longinus. And so he was designated, until 
the discovery of the real inscription came to remind those interested in the 
matter that this elaborate theory was not only a baseless, but a perfectly 
gratuitous fabrication. 

It has already been said that the Treatise on the Sublime is not quoted 
or mentioned by ‘any writer of antiquity. From that statement there is no 
occasion to recede; but before we leave the consideration of the external 
evidence, allusion should be made to certain passages from an external source 
which have sometimes been supposed to show a knowledge of the book. 
The source in question is the commentator John of Sicily (lwdvyns 2eneduo- 
ts). The references which John of Sicily has been thought to make to the 
treatise are vague and disputable. But even if we were to assume for the 
sake of argument that they were definite and unmistakable, they would be of 
little importance; and for this reason. The date assigned by Walz to John 
of Sicily is the thirteenth century. Now, as we have seen, the Paris MS. 
2036 of the De Sublimitate is supposed to belong to the tenth century. 
Accordingly John may have drawn any ideas he entertained with regard to 
the authorship of the treatise from that manuscript of it. He cannot, 
therefore, be safely regarded as in any sense an original and independent 
authority. 


B—INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a) NreGaTIvE. The Treatise on the Sublime abounds in references 
to Greek authors and in quotations from them. Catholic alike in praise and 
blame, it ranges the centuries for its illustrations of good style or of bad. 
Bards of the prehistoric days of Greece, writers of its Attic prime, erudite 





1 How precarious any arguments connected des Savants (Mai 1884). Further details, if 
with John of Sicily are may be inferred from desired, may be found in Vaucher, Etudes 
the fact that Emile Egger, who urged them in Critiques sur le Traité du Sublime, pp. 57, 58, 
the first edition of his Histoire de la Critique 62, 63, and in Canna, Della Sublimita: libro 
chez les Grecs (pp. 581-533), silently abandons _attribuito a Cassio Longino, pp. 39, 40. 
them in his second edition and in the Journal 
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poets of the Alexandrian era, rhetoricians of the Augustan age,—all figure in 
its pages. But notwithstanding the great number of its references to writings 
of an earlier date, the Treatise (or so much of it as we now possess) makes no 
mention of any rhetorician, philosopher, or other writer belonging to the second 
or to the third century A.D. Here again the supporters of the traditional view 
that Cassius Longinus was the author are confronted by a grave difficulty. 
The gap is a truly remarkable one. How comes it that no reference is made 
to the rhetorician Hermogenes, who flourished during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, and who (rather than Caecilius) might have been made 
the pivot of a book? How is it that Longinus, who was the centre of a wide 
circle, makes no mention of his companions in the schools or of his friends ? 
How is it, lastly and above all, that he makes no mention of his enemies, 
some of whom presumably had written books? For granted that his taste 
may have been too fastidious to find examples of excellence in the writings 
of his contemporaries or of his more immediate predecessors, yet the task he 
set himself was the exemplification not only of the elevated manner but also 
of its opposite. And to go back for instances of defective style to Alex- 
andrian times or to a period earlier still, instead of attacking living offenders, 
would have, it is thought, meant magnanimity too great even for the man 
who, in the name of liberty, bade defiance to Aurelian and met his death 
unflinchingly. 


(8) Positive. The internal evidence of a positive character is various 
in its nature and unequal in its value. It will be convenient to examine first 
that portion of it which relates to the names of persons. The evidential 
bearings of the prosopoyraphia, so to say, of the treatise are considerable. 


I. PRosopoGRAPHIA. Under this head let us, following the example of 
the author in his book, start with Caecilius. 


_ (1) Caecilius, The book opens thus: 76 pév tod Kexirlov ovyypaypa- 
tiov, 5 mepl tnpous ouvetatato, avacKoroupévors Hyiv ws ola8a Kova, 
Tloorovpie Tepevtiavé pirtrate, tarrewvorepov épdvn tis bAns vrobécews, 
x.7.r. It is clear from these words that Caecilius had composed an essay on 
the sublime, and that our author is dissatisfied with it. Now Caecilius was a 
rhetorician contemporary with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of whom in fact he 
was a close friend.!_ The question, therefore, arises whether it is probable 
that in the third century a writer would follow, so closely as our author 
appears to do, the treatment which his chosen subject had met with in the 
reign of Augustus. To such a question, as to other similar questions 
propounded in this paper, one who entertains the most serious doubts as to 
the third-century authorship will nevertheless think it fair to reply that, 
though not likely, it is not impossible. For to borrow an illustration from 





1 For some account of the life and literary of Calacte: a contribution to the history of 
activities of Caecilius, reference may be made Greek Literary Criticism’ in the AMERICAN 
to an article by the present writer on ‘Caecilius JouRNAL oF PHILOLOGY, October 1897. 
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another field, did not seventy years pass before a reply was made, by Origen, 
to the Zrue Word of Celsus? And on the fiery battle-ground of religious 
controversy one might expect that polemic would know no lengthy pause. A 
treatise need not, therefore, follow very closely in the train of one that suggested 
it. But on the other hand it must be admitted that this particular treatise is 
written with all the earnestness and ardour of a writer who is refuting the 
errors of a contemporary or a near predecessor. Hermogenes might have 
provoked a third-century antagonist to this display of zeal, but hardly Caecilius. 

(2) Moses. Moses is not expressly named in the De Sublimitate, but he 
is unambiguously indicated in the well-known words of c. ix.: ‘Thus it is 
also, that the Jewish lawgiver, no ordinary man, having formed and expressed 
a worthy conception of the might of the Godhead, writes at the very be- 
ginning of his Book of Laws, “God said”—what? “Let light be, and it was: 
let earth be and it was.”’! It is sometimes contended that the mention 
of Moses tells in precisely the opposite direction to the mention of Caecilius ; 
it makes the third century more likely than the first. But even if this be 
admitted (and we can hardly admit any implication that such a reference to 
Genesis is out of the question in a Graeco-Roman author of the first century), 
there is still open to us the plausible suggestion that we should seek a 
connecting link in Caecilius himself. The author may possibly have had no 
direct knowledge of the Old Testament, but may have drawn this illustration 
from the tractate of Caecilius, who was ‘in faith a Jew.’? The fact that the 
citation is not an exact one may be held, so far, to confirm the conjecture. 

(3) Ammonius, At one time the occurrence in the treatise of this name 
seemed not only to supply a definite post-Augustan reference, but also to 
create a strong presumption that Longinus was the author. For it is recorded 
of Longinus that when a young man he had travelled widely, and that at 
Alexandria he had attended the classes of the leading Neoplatonists, and 
among them of Ammonius surnamed Saccas. But Ammonius, standing by 
itself, was, as F, A. Wolf cautiously observed, not an uncommon name, and 
identification must not be too hasty; further inquiry must be made before 
Ammonius Saccas, or any other Ammonius, was supposed necessarily to be 
meant. Some time after this useful word of warning and exhortation had 
been dropped, G. Roeper made an interesting discovery which he communi- 
cated in the year 1846 to the first volume of Schneidewin and Leutsch’s 
Philologus. Searching the Venice scholia to the Iliad, he found that an 
earlier Ammonius, a successor of Aristarchus at Alexandria, had written zrepi 
tov wd Tddtwvos petevnveypévav €& ‘Ounpov.s These words accord so 





1 ix. 9: ravry Kal 6 Trav "lovdalwy Beouobérns, SICAL Review, December 1897. 
odx 6 ruxay avhp, éreidh Thy Tod Belov Sivauv 3 Scuon. A HOMERI IL.'1x. 540: @pSeoxner 
Kara thy atlay éxdpnoe Katépnver, evOds ev TH ~Amudvios ev TE wep) Tav Td TlAdtwvos per- 
eloBoah ypawas Tav véuwy ‘elrev 6 Beds’ pnol evnveypevwv && ‘Ouhpov Sia Tod ¢ mpopéperu 
tls ‘yevérOw pas, Kal eyévero: yevérOw yi, eal EpeCev. SUIDAS: "Aumadvios "Auuwrtov 
eyévero”’ ’Arekavdpevs, “AActdvdpov yvdpiuos, bs Kal oi- 
2 rhy Sdtav “lovdatos, Suidas.—A fuller dis- ed€faro thy cXoAnv ’Apiordpxov mpd Tod mMovap- 
cussion of the passage translated above will be xfoa roy Avyouoror, 
found in an article by the writer in the CuAs- 
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well with the reference to Ammonius in the De Sublimitate (c. xiii.) that 
there can be little, if any, doubt that this is the Ammonius in question 
‘Was Herodotus alone a devoted imitator of Homer? No, Stesichorus even 
before his time, and Archilochus, and above all Plato, who from the great 
Homeric source drew to himself innumerable tributary streams. And perhaps 
we should have found it necessary to prove this, point by point, had not 
Ammonius and his followers selected and recorded the particulars.’ ! 

(4) Theodorus. Theodorus is mentioned in the third chapter: ‘A 
third, and closely allied, kind of defect in matters of passion is that which 
Theodorus used to call parenthyrsus’? Here the imperfect tense (é«ddec) 
may possibly imply that the writer had attended the lectures of this 
Theodorus, who can hardly be other than Theodorus of Gadara (or ‘of 
Rhodes,’ as he preferred to be called), who taught rhetoric to the emperor 
Tiberius, and who is often quoted by Quintilian.® The way in which his 
name is introduced, without further preface or addition, seems to imply that its 
bearer was a recent, and (like Theodorus of Gadara) a well-known, authority. 

(5) Cicero. The treatise contains a set comparison between Cicero and 
Demosthenes, introduced by the words: ‘And it is in these same respects, 
my dear Terentianus, that it seems to me (supposing always that we as 
Greeks are allowed to have an opinion upon the point) that Cicero differs 
from Demosthenes in elevated passages. For the latter is characterised by 
sublimity which is for the most part rugged, Cicero by profusion,’ etc.t We 
are not concerned here with the substance of this comparison; its main 
interest for us lies in the fact that it was instituted at all. With regard to 
its bearing upon the date of composition, two considerations present them- 
selves: (1) references to Cicero in the Greek rhetoricians are excessively 
rare, and it would be hard to find a parallel to this passage of the De 
Sublinvitate in any subsequent Greek work; (2) the passage had not only a 
parallel, but a precedent, in the lost dissertation (cvyypayupariov) of 
Caecilius. Plutarch is our authority for the statement that ‘the all- 
accomplished Caecilius...... had the youthful temerity to publish a comparison 


between Demosthenes and Cicero.’ ® 
(6) Terentianus. About the identification of the Terentianus to whom 





1 xiii, 3: ydvos ‘Hpddoros ‘Ounpixdtaros éye- 
vero; Srnotxopos ert mpdtrepov & te "Apxlaoxos, 
mdvrwv 8 TovTwy wddiora 6 TlAdtwv, ard rob 
‘Ounpixod xelvov vauatos eis adtdy puplas boas 
mapatpomas amoxeTevoduevos, Kal tows jpiv 
amodeltewy ei, ef wh Ta em’ ef5ovs Kad of repl 
"Auudviov éxrAdtavres avéypayar. 

2 iii. 5: robt@ mapdxerrat Tpirov Tt Kaxtas eldos 
év Tots madntiKois, Smep 6 Oeddwpos mapévOuprov 
exdret 

3 Quintilian, Jnst. Or., iii. 1, 17 : Theodorus 
Gadareus, qui se dici maluit Rhodium, quem 
studiose audisse, cum in eam insulam seces- 
sisset, dicitur Tiberius Caesar. Suetonius, 7'%., 
57: saeva ac lenta natura ne in puero quidem 


latuit: quam Theodorus Gadareus rhetoricae 
praeceptor et perspexisse primus sagaciter et 
assimilasse aptissime visus est, subinde in 
obiurgando appellans eum wnAdv aluart mepupa- 
pévor. 

4 xii. 4: ob Kar’ HAAG 5é tia } Taira, euol 
Sone?, plarare Tepeyriavé, (Aéyw 5é, ef nal juiv 
ws"EAAnow epeiral rt yivdoxery) kal 6 Kinépwr trod 
Anpoobevous év tots peyébeot mapaddAdrre. 36 
bev yap év Sper rd wACov drordéup, 6 5 Kixépwv 
év xUel, K.T.A. 

5 Plutarch, Demosth. 3: 6 wepirtds év dmact 
KaixlAtos...€veavievoato avykpiow tod Anpooe 
Oévous Kal Kixépwvos eteveyxeir, 
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the treatise is addressed, and whose name occurs at its commencement, as 
well as in the passage just quoted and in several others, it will be convenient 
to inquire a little later. 

(7) Iluypatou, Korocads, Iv@iéa. Lastly a few miscellaneous 
names may be added to the personal names already given. The Pygmies are 
referred to in a curious passage of c. xliv.: ‘Just as, he proceeded, the cages 
(if what I hear is true) in which are kept the Pygmies, commonly called 
nani, not only prevent the growth of the creatures confined within them, but 
also lessen their original size through the bonds which hamper their bodies, 
so one may term all servitude (though it be most righteous) the cage of the 
soul and a public prison-house.’1 The point here is that the exhibition of 
Pygmies seems to be regarded by the author as a novelty (ei ye todto muaTov 
axovw). This would, it appears, apply best to the period of the early Caesars ; 
afterwards the thing became more common.? But manifestly an argument of 
this nature cannot be pressed. The gaps in our information are too formidable to 
allow us to draw, without hesitation, such inferences as the one just suggested, 
or the allied one that the author must have been living at a distance from the 
capital when he wrote the passage. Still more precarious are any arguments 
based on ‘ the faulty Colossus’ (xxxvi. 3), or on the Pythia (xiii. 2). It has 
been maintained that by ‘the faulty Colossus’ must be meant, not the 
Colossus of Rhodes, but that of Nero, which was renovated under Vespasian ; 
and it has been pointed out that the Pythian priestess ceased to give oracles 
under Domitian, resumed her activity under Hadrian, and became finally 
extinct under Caracalla. Pieces of evidence so indecisive as these are added 
rather in the hope of making the review complete than of proving any special 
point. 


II. StyLE aND VocaBuLARY. Arguments drawn from style and 
vocabulary are notoriously insecure, and to be of any value at all they must 
be based upon a long and minute analysis, for which there is here no space. 
I shall, therefore, pass lightly over this branch of the controversy, reserving a 
fuller statement for some future occasion. In general terms, however, it may 
here be said that the style of the De Sublimitate is thought to differ substan- 
tially, especially in its marked eloquence, from that of the fragments of 





1 xliv. 5: ‘domep ody, ef ye’ pnol ‘rodro 
morov a&kovw, Ta yAwTTéKoua, év ols of Tvypuator, 
Kadovmevor 5¢ vavor, Tpépovrai, ob udvoy KwAdvet 


Tov éyKeKAciopever Tas abkhoets GAAG Kad GuVa- ° 


patot dia Tov mepixeluevoy Tots cdéuact Seopudr, 
oftws &racay SovAciay, kav 7H Simasotdtn, Wuxis 
yAwtréxomoy Kal Kowdy &y Tis amophvaito decuw- 
Thptov. cvvapacot (‘but actually attenwate them’) 
is a recent conjecture of W. Schmid, Rhcinisches 
Museum, lii. (1897), p. 446. MSS. cuvdpo.. 

* It may be remembered that the presence of 
a nain (to use the French form) on the so- 
called Bayeux tapestry is interpreted as an 
indication of the date of its production, but 


only because the addition of the dwarf’s name 
Turold may be taken to imply contemporary 
knowledge of the events portrayed. ‘Souvent, 
dans une discussion de ce genre, ce sont les 
moindres détails qui fournissent les meilleures 
inductions,’ as M. l’Abbé J. Laffetay remarks. 
—Much recondite information with regard to 
the Pygmies both in ancient and in modern 
times will be found in B. A. Windle’s edition 
of Edward Tyson’s ‘Philological Essay con- 
cerning the Pygmies of the Ancients,’ one of 
the volumes included in Nutt’s Bibliotheque de 
Carabas, 
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Longinus admitted to be genuine. This is the opinion of many critics, and 
among them of Vaucher, who has edited and translated all the remains of 
Longinus with the utmost care! Vaucher has also brought out very clearly 
the many points of contact between the vocabulary of the author and that of 
Plato, of Plutarch, and of Philo. But in the matter of comparisons founded 
upon style and vocabulary there are, as has already been said, many uncer- 
tainties, There is the fact that critics disagree so widely in their judgments 
upon such matters. There is also the fact that an author’s manner of writing 
may, at one period of his life or when he is writing upon one subject, differ 
altogether from that which characterises him at another period of his life or 
when writing upon another subject.? There is, further, the danger of incom- 
plete investigation. To illustrate this last point, it may be mentioned that it 
was once urged, as evidence of late authorship, that the word dAdAnyopia, 
found in the treatise, did not occur before Plutarch’s time. This often- 
repeated statement was a rash one in any case, in view of the fact that we 
possess only a few fragments of the writings of antiquity, but it did not even 
take full account of the materials we actually possess, As a matter of fact, 
the word occurs twice in Cicero, by whom it was probably derived from Stoic 
sources. 


III. GENERAL ConTENTS. This heading is still more vague than the 
last. But it may be useful to inquire whether the writer’s habits of thought 
and intellectual standpoint seem to be those of the first or of the third 
century, and with which of the two he has the closer literary and spiritual 
affinities. 

His subject is elevation (ios) of style, and this, he holds, depends 
ultimately upon elevation of character. ‘Sublimity is the echo of a great 
soul’ (Syros peyaroppoctvns amjynua, ix. 2).3 The breadth of view, here 
evinced and elsewhere prominent, is a distinctive feature of his treatise, and 
seems, as we shall see presently, to ally him rather with the Roman writers of 
the first century, than with any Greek writers whether of the first century, or 
the third. 





1 Cp. Vaucher, op. cit., p. 50: la différence Treacherous always, such comparisons are 





sensible que Von remarque entre le style simple 
et égal des fragments de Longin, et le style 
animé, véhément, figuré du Traité rep tous, 
dont le sujet, quoi qu'il en dise, ne prétait pas 
plus & Véloquence que ceux des Fragments. Cp. 
also ib. 68-72, 383-442 Ruhnken, it is true, 
took another view, but he is not supported in 
it by his modern successor Cobet. 

? A signal instance of such variation in our 
own day is that afforded by the style of Thomas 
Carlyle. Let it be supposed that nearly two 
millenniums had passed since he wrote, and with 
what confidence we can imagine the position 
assumed and maintained that Carlyle the Edin- 
burgh reviewer and Carlyle the philosopher 
of Chelsea could not possibly be identical, 


doubly treacherous when advanced concerning 
men of marked individuality who have been 
driven, more and more, into themselves by the 
circumstances of the times in which they live. 

3 Itis convenient, asa rule, to adhere to ‘ sub- 
limity’ or ‘the sublime’ as the accepted ren- 
dering of épos. But the English expressions 
are apt to mislead, by reason of the existence 
of Burke’s treatise particularly. It is perhaps 
regrettable that the earliest English titles of the 
De Sublimitate (‘Of the Height of Eloquence,’ 
John Hall’s Translation, 1662; ‘Of the Lofti- 
ness or Elegancy of Speech,’ John Pulteney’s 
Translation, 1680) have not held their ground 
in some slightly modified form, 
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But a word must first be said about the narrower or more scholastic side 
of the treatise. This offers more obvious—we must again make every 
allowance for possible defects in our information—points of contact with the 
Greek and Roman rhetoricians of the first century than with those of the 
third. In his rhetorical terminology, and it may be added in his literary 
judgments, the author is distinctly at variance with the views implied in the 
surviving fragments of Longinus, whereas on a similar book by Caecilius our 
treatise is in a certain sense based and it would seem to follow that essay more 
closely than its combative tone might on a first reading suggest.! 

Between the De Sublimitate and Quintilian, again, the points of resem- 
blance, especially where the rhetorical figures are concerned, are many and 
unmistakable.2 So remarkable, indeed, are they that some have thought that 
both the author and Quintilian must be drawing on Caecilius. But the 
whole question of the exact relationship between Caecilius, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Quintilian, and the De Sublimitate, though highly interesting, 
seems with our present data hopelessly insoluble. The important point at 
present to be observed is that there 7s a close affinity in these cases, and also 
in that of the Dialogus de Oratoribus to which reference will be made 
immediately. 

But besides its decided Roman affinities, the treatise sends out its roots 
in other directions also. That it has points of contact with the Jews has 
already appeared. But here direct reference may be made to passages in two 
first-century Graeco-Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo. The passage of 
Josephus (Antigg: Iud., ad. init.) is: 78n toivuy rods évtevEopévovs Tots 
BiBrlos TwapaKxare tiv yvounv Oe@ trpocavéxey, Kal Soxipatery Tov HpéTepov 
vomobérny, ei THY Te HUoLY adTod aElws KaTEVvonceE Kal TH SvYdmer TpETTOVEAS 
det tas mpakers avéOnxev. That of Philo (De Hbrietate, 198 ; vol. ii., p. 208, in 
Cohn and Wendland’s edition, 1896-97) is: éya 8 od teBadpuaxa, ef repopn- 
Kévos Kal puyas bydos, €Odv Kal vowwv Tav OTwcobv clonypévav aKdEns 
SodXos, am’ adtav ért orapydvev brraxovew ws av SearoTav 7) TUpdvvwr 
expabaov, kataxexovivdicpévos THY Wuyxny Kal péya Kal veavixoy Ppovnpa 
AaBetv py Svvdpevos miotever Tois Amak wapadobeion Kal Tov vodv édcas 
ayvpvactov adiepevyvyjtos Kal aveEeTdoTols auvawéoeoi Te Kal dpvncece 
xpjta. If these two passages be compared, the first with De Sudl. ix. 9, and 
the second with De Subi. xliv. 3, 4, the close parallelism will assuredly cause 
surprise. But of course such parallelisms do not furnish mathematical 
demonstration of a first-century authorship; on the contrary, they would be 
consistent with the claims of the historical Longinus. The same may be said 
of any resemblances between the treatise and the writings of Plutarch, 
resemblances which often have their origin in a common admiration of Plato. 





1 Cp. Vaucher pp. 73 segg., and Canna pp. 3 Coblentz 54, 58, 59. 
23-26, for Longinus ; for Caecilius, cp. AMERI- 4+ The more we investigate, the more certain 
CAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY (as cited above), weareas to the existence, and the less certain as 
and the dissertations by Martens and Coblentz to the particular origin, of a vast floating mass 
named in the note at the end of this article. of literary criticism contained in the rhetorical 
2 Vaucher 45 n., 85, 201; Canna, 21, 22. writings of the first century. 
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Traces of Stoicism, also, or of Alexandrian influences, are in themselves little 
to go upon; nor yet can we safely build an argument upon the analogies 
drawn from the realm of art with which the treatise illustrates and enforces 
its literary precepts, though we are at liberty to point out that such analogies 
are very frequently employed by writers of the first century.’ 

More is perhaps to be expected from an examination of those speculations 
with regard to the causes of the decline of eloquence which are found in 
c. xliv. of the treatise. Here are some extracts from the chapter: ‘It remains, 
however (as I will not hesitate to add, in recognition of your desire for learning), 
to clear up, my dear Terentianus, a question which a philosopher recently 
started in conversation with me. “I wonder,” he said, “as no doubt do many 
others, how it happens that in our time there are men who have the gift of 
persuasion to the utmost extent, and are well fitted for public life, and are 
keen and ready, and particularly rich in all the charms of language, vet there 
no longer arise really lofty and transcendent natures unless quite exceptionally. 
So great and world-wide a dearth of high utterance attends our age. Can it 
be, he continued, that we are to accept the trite explanation (miotevréov 
éxeiv@ TO Opvrovpéve) that democracy is the kind nursing-mother of genius, 
and that literary skill may be said to share its rise and fall with democracy 
and democracy alone? For freedom, they say, has power to feed the imagina- 
tions of the lofty-minded and inspire hope, and therewith there spreads the 
eagerness of mutual rivalry and the emulous pursuit of the foremost place 
. ... One may term all servitude, though it be most righteous (Kay 7 
dixatotatn), the cage of the soul and a public prison-house.” I answered him 
thus: “It is easy, my good sir, and characteristic of human nature, to find 
fault with the age in which one lives. But consider whether it is not the 
world’s peace (1) Tijs ofcoupévns eipyvn) that ruins great natures, but far rather 
this war illimitable which holds our desires in its grasp, aye, and further still 
those passions which occupy as with troops our present age and utterly harry 
and plunder it. For the love of money (a disease from which we all now 
suffer sorely, wpos iy dtravtes amdAjotws 5n vocodpev) and the love of 
pleasure make us their thralls, or rather, as one may say, plunge the ship of 
our lives in the depths with its human crew, the love of riches being a malady 
which makes men petty, and the love of pleasure one which makes them most 
ignoble..... The same is true where the entire life of each of us is ordered 
by bribes, and huntings after the death of others, and the laying of ambushes 
for legacies (Sexacpoi kal ddXoTpiav Ofpar Oavatwv Kai évédpar Sankar), 
while gain from any and every source we purchase—each one of us—at the price 
of life itself, being the slaves of pleasure. Can it be that, in an age which is 
ravaged by plagues so dire, we think that there is still left an unbiassed and 
incorruptible judge of works that are great and likely to reach posterity, or is 
it not rather the case that all are influenced in their decisions by the passion 





1 For these analogies reference may be made _Brzoska’s dissertation De Canone Decem Ora- 
to E. Bertrand, De Pictura et Sculptura apud torum Atticorwm, Quaestiones, 
Veteres Rhetores, and to the appendix to, 
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for gain? Nay, it is perhaps better for such as we are to be ruled than to be 
free (4AXa pHtrote TotovToLs, olod mep eopev ucts, auevov apyecOar 7 
érevbépors eivar), since our appetites, if let loose ina body upon our neighbours 
like beasts from a cage, would overwhelm the world with calamity ”’ (xliv. 1, 
2, 5, 6, 9, 10). 

The drift of these passages is plain. The decline of eloquence may be 
traced to the decay of liberty, or it may be traced to the spread of wealth 
and luxury. The lament of liberty seems to be uttered with some timidity, 
and to be placed in another’s mouth. It seems to be implied more than once 
that the servitude may be a just servitude. But the main point is that the 
lament should be made at all. Nothing of the kind, I think, is found in 
similar writings subsequent to the first century—in Lucian, or Aristeides, or 
Maximus of Tyre. In the first century, on the other hand, the topic was a 
commonplace (éxeZvo To OpvAovpevov) of Roman literature, and as such 
doubtless it is reflected in our treatise.’ 

Much the same may be said of the reference to the evil influence of 
riches. With”HAH vocodper in the passage translated above Cobet aptly 
compares Livy’s “NUPER divitiae avaritiam et abundantes voluptates 
desiderium per luxum atque libidinem pereundi perdendique omnia invexere.” 
And Cobet further asks how Longinus could have so written of his contem- 
poraries as the author does in the words which follow those just quoted : 
‘num Longinus aut Graeci aut Syri accipiebant pecuniam ob rem iudicandam 
aut mortibus alienis inhiabant aut malis artibus heredipetarum utebantur ? 
Romana haec sunt vitia et flagitia.” 


CONCLUSION. 


We take it, then, that in the Treatise we hear the voice of a dying 
liberty, not of a liberty long since dead. We seem to catch the accents of a 
Tacitus. Those words &racav Sovvclav, xav 4 Sixavoratn recall the bitter 
sarcasm of the Annals (vi. 8): tibi summum rerum iudicium di dedere ; nobis 
obsequii gloria relicta est. The phrase 1) Tis oxouvpévys eipyjvn reminds us 
of the Dialogus (xxxviii): postquam longa temporum quies et continuum 
populi otium et adsidua senatus tranquillitas et maxima principis disciplina 
ipsam quoque eloquentiam sicut omnia depacaverat.® 

The parallelism, seen not in the point just mentioned only but in many 
others, between the Dialogus and the De Sublimitate, might well form the 
subject of a separate paper. The opening sentence of the Dialogus breathes 





1 For various references to the degeneracy lost, on the decay in prose composition, De 
and its causes, see Seneca, Hp. 114; Pliny, Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae: cp. A. Reuter, 
Hist. Nat. xiv. 1; Plin. iun. Zp. viii. 14; De Quintiliani libro qui fuit De Causis Cor- 
Tac. Dial. de Orat. xxix. xxxvi. xxxvii.; Vell. ruptae Eloquentiae, Vratislaviae, 1887. 

Patere. Hist. Rom. I. 17; Petronius, Satyr. 2 Mnemosyne, N.S., vii. 421. 
Ixxxviii. ; Quintil. Znst. Orat. ii. 10, 3 ete. 3 Compare also cc, xxxvi., xxxvii., ibid, 
Quintilian further wrote a separate treatise, now * 
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the very tone and spirit of the Treatise on the Sublime: Saepe ex me 
requiris, Iuste Fabi, cur, cum priora saecula tot eminentium oratorum ingeniis 
gloriaque floruerint, nostra potissimum aetas deserta et laude eloquentiae 
orbata vix nomen ipsum oratoris retineat; neque enim ita appellamus nisi 
antiquos, horum autem temporum diserti causidici et advocati et patroni et 
quidvis potius quam oratores vocantur. Both inquirers—both the Roman 
and the Greek—agree in the answer they would give to this question: they 
hold that the literary decline is due to deep-seated moral causes. It is this 
elevation of view that raises their works so far above the standpoint of the 
ordinary handbooks of rhetoric. 

Among minor and more accidental points of resemblance may be 
reckoned the fact that both books have been preserved in a more or less 
fragmentary form, and that both alike lay for centuries in complete obscurity 
without a hint, from any quarter, of their existence. Possibly both were 
intended for private (perhaps for secret) circulation rather than for publication 
in the ordinary way. Around both, again, an extensive controversy with 
regard to authorship has arisen, but with marked differences in its circum- 
stances and its results. The manuscript ascription of the Dialogus to Tacitus 
is definite and unimpeachable. The book was, therefore, naturally included 
in the editio princeps of Tacitus’ then known works, that issued by Vendelin 
de Spira at Venice in 1470. The great attack upon its authenticity was 
made by Justus Lipsius a century later, an attack resting principally (like 
those which have followed it) upon grounds of style. But although scepticism 
began much earlier in the case of the Dialogus than in that of the De 
Sublimitate, the Tacitean ascription has fared better than the Longinian. 
For while a few critics still suspend their judgment, the majority (and among 
them its latest editors in America and England, Gudeman and Peterson) 
hold that the Dialogue is an early work of Tacitus. With the De Sublimitate 
it is, as we have seen, otherwise. The claims of Longinus are upheld by few. 
And although the evidence is not absolutely conclusive, we must, I think, 
perforce admit that the balance inclines strongly in favour of the first century 
and against the third. The equivocal testimony of the MSS.; the absence 
of direct references in ancient authors; the names included in the treatise or 
absent from it; its affinities in style, in thought, and in general standpoint ; 
such considerations, when taken singly, cause hesitation, and when taken 
together raise the gravest doubts as to the truth of the traditional view. 

The alternative—the highly probable alternative—is to regard the first 
century as the period of composition and an unknown author as the writer. 
An ‘unknown author,’ because the various attempts at identification have 
failed to carry conviction; they still remain conjectures, nothing more. As 
far as I am aware, no other Longinus than the Longinus of history has been 
put forward at any time as a possible author of the treatise. But it is 
different with Dionysius, the optional name given in the manuscript inscrip- 
tion. This name has led to a plentiful crop of guesses: Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Aelius Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Dionysius Atticus of Pergamus, 
Dionysius of Miletus. But the claims advanced on behalf of these writers 
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are advanced either without evidence or in the face of evidence. It is the 
same if the conjectures take a wider range. W. Christ suggests the name of 
Theon, who wrote a treatise mepl ovvrd€ews Aoyou.! But this is avowedly 
pure guesswork. Vaucher’s advocacy of Plutarch, on the other hand, is 
supported by much argument and a considerable array of facts. But the 
theory is surrounded by so many difficulties of its own that it is now 
practically abandoned.? On the whole, it seems best frankly to confess our 
ignorance, and while recognising the probability of a first-century authorship 
to think of the author himself as AvcToR IGNoTVs. We had best inscribe 
the work ANWNY MOY, thus following the reading of the Florence manu- 
script. This may seem an inconclusive conclusion, but it is the only one at 
present within our reach. 

But while it is good science to refuse to hazard any conjecture which our 
information does not warrant, it is good science also to decline to follow some 
critics in abandoning all hope of ever seeing a solution of this knotty problem. 
Let us rather recognise that we are confronted with one of those stimulating 
and fruitful uncertainties which classical research so often presents to its 
votaries,—uncertainties which are stimulating because there is some possibility 
of removing them, and fruitful because in any case they lead to the more 
thorough investigation of the obscurer by-ways of history and literature. 
Two directions from which light might possibly come in the present case may 
here be mentioned. 

(1) Best of all would be the discovery of a fresh MS. of the De Sublimitate, 
free from the lacunae which at present disfigure the treatise. It is well-known 
that the gaps amount to something like one-third of the whole work, the 
approximate extent of the loss being ascertainable from the leaves missing in 
P. 2036. In these lost parts there may have been references which would 
help to fix more nearly the date of the book. An ounce of definite fact of 
this kind inspires more confidence than a ton of loose speculation upon 
supposed variations of style. It is men like Amati and Roeper that have 
really advanced matters, and this because they have kept their eyes open to 
hard facts within and without the treatise, and have recognised that even the 
most trivial fact may become luminous and instructive when duly correlated 
with others. Very welcome, in particular, would be the discovery of any such 
correspondence between the treatise and some other writing as one between 
the Dialogus de Oratoribus and Pliny’s Epistles which was first noticed by 
A.G. Lange. In c. ix. of the Dialogus occur the words: adice quod poetis.... 
in nemora et lucos, id est in solitudinem, secedendum est (cp. tbid. c, xii. ad init.). 
Lange pointed out that Pliny (Zp. ix. 10), addressing Tacitus and referring to 





1 W. Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Litt. (second edi- sunt, lvi. Dionys. Att. of Perg. Vaucher 46, 
tion, 1890), p. 630. 90; Canna 12-14; Pess. 292; Blass, Gricch. 

2 For Plutarch reference may be made to Bereds., 158. Dionys. of Miletus, Vaucher 91 ; 
Vaucher 93-119 ; Canna 15, 16; Winkler19; Pess. 292. [Full titles of the books here in- 
Brigh. 37. For Dionys. of Halic., see Vaucher dicated by the authors’ names will, where not 
44, 45, 50, 54, 90; Cannall. del. Dionys. of already given, be found in the bibliographical 
Halic., Vaucher 91 ; Egger, Longini quae super- note at the end of this article.] 
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the pursuit of poetry, says poemata .... tu inter nemora et lucos commodissime 
perfict putas, This, though it may not be proof positive, is at the least a 
remarkable resemblance, and one cannot wonder that much is made of it by 
the supporters of the view that Tacitus wrote the Dialogus. Our own 
problem furnishes, as we have seen, some similar correspondences, but we 
could wish for something more precise and definite than we at present have. 
The missing portions of the treatise, should they be discovered, might possibly 
supply our want. And in view of some pleasant recent surprises, who shall 
venture to say that such a discovery is an impossibility ? 

(2) The second possible side-light is the identification of the Terentianus 
to whom the treatise is addressed.1_ This question deserves, perhaps, a fuller 
consideration than it has hitherto received. 

Let us first collect the particulars as to Terentianus which are provided, 
directly or indirectly, by the treatise itself. At its commencement he is 
addressed as Iloorovpue Tepevtiavé dirrate, though there is here in the best 
MS. a different reading, to which we must return presently. The other forms 
of address have been classified as follows in the interesting Swedish edition 
by Elias Janzon (Upsaliae, 1894), where the references are to the pages of 
Tahn-Vahlen’s text: Tepevtiavé pirtate (44,7; 66,7), PiAtate Tepevtiavé 
(24, 20), Tepevtiavé Rovere (3,1; 7,17), & veavia (27, 20: altered by the 
editors to ® Tepevrvavé, against the best manuscript authority, and against 
the usage of the author, who elsewhere couples some endearing epithet with 
the name Tepevtiavé), @ hiros (9,16), & éraipe (41, 2), Evaipe (2,11; 14, 12; 
16, 4), xpatiote (59, 12), Pirate (2, 14; 9, 22; 25, 25; 33, 22). It is clear 
from these expressions that a close friendship existed between the two men. 
By the form of allocution @ veavia, and by such expressions as évexa THs ons 
xpnorouabedas in xliv. 1 (cp. the didactic tone of tod wabeiv yapw and draws 
7 ool yve@pimov in ix. 10 and 15, as well as the words dveyvwxws ta év TH 
Ilontre/g Tov TUTrov ovK ayvoels in xiii.), it may or may not be implied that 
the two friends stood, or had stood, to one another in the relation of master 
to pupil; probably it is. Certainly they had examined the work of Caecilius 
together (i. 1), while if we follow the reading of one MS. (@piodpeOor viii. 1) 
they had been even more closely associated in the study of Xenophon. It is, 
moreover, implied in the treatise that Terentianus was a cultured Roman with 
some experience of public life (xii, 4; i.2,3,4). The author seems to wish 
it to be understood that his book consists of jottings only (j7ropynwaricacba 
i. 2, bropvyjparos xxxvi. 4), and that it is designed specially, if not exclusively, 
for the delectation of Terentianus (i. 2). 

The particulars thus collected are interesting, but they cannot be said to 




















1 In continuation of a parallelism already 
mentioned, it may be noted that the Fabius 
Iustus to whom the Dialogus is addressed was 
probably Pliny the Younger’s friend, Consul 
Suffectus in 102 A.p. The person addressed is, 
therefore, in the one case as well as in the 
other, a factor in the determination of the date. 





—Again, a question arises in both cases as to 
the precise signification of twvenis or veavias. 
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the Dialogue. In the De Sublimitate, on the 
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be precise. If we chose to designate the author as the AVCTOR AD 
TERENTIANVM, that designation would not at present mean anything more 
than AVCTOR INCERTVS or AVCTOR IGNOTVS. Probably we need fresh 
material from within or from without the treatise before we can hope for an 
actual identification. But meanwhile we must make the most of every 
fragment of evidence we possess. And from this point of view it cannot be 
considered satisfactory that so little attention should have been paid to the 
reading of P. 2036 at the beginning of the treatise. P. gives brAwpevtiavé, 
for which the editors, following Manutius, have with one accord substituted 
Tepevtcavé, in order to bring the address into. line with those found elsewhere 
in the treatise. Probably this change is right as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough to account for what, if unexplained, must seem a strange 
aberration in so excellent a manuscript as P.1 I should like to suggest, though 
tentatively and with all reserve, a possible explanation. It is that, in its 
original form, the address ran thus: Tloorovpre M ad pe Tepevtiavé pidrate. 
At a comparatively early stage of the manuscript transmission doubt may 
have arisen as to Madpe, it may have been changed into ®A@pe, and finally a 
‘conflation’ of @Prd@pe and Tepevtiavé may have yielded PrAwpertiavé? 
Madpe might well be doubted on grounds of: (1) rarity, (2) order, (3) 
superfluity. I will take the points one by one. (1) Rarity. ‘Maurus,’ as a 
personal name or affix, is not common in Latin, and still less common in 
Greek, where its transliterated form may have been none the more pleasing 
because of its close resemblance to udpos. But the form itself is, of course, 
well attested both in manuscripts and in inscriptions such as this :— 


AM 
MIO04V 
TWZH 

84 


Madpos Mnferpov. 
(Kaibel, Znserr. Gr. Sic. et It., 2412, 31.) 


(2) Order. The inversion in the order of Tepevtiavé and Mavpe may have 
caused difficulty to a copyist. But this inversion is not uncommon, in writers 
of the imperial period at any rate. Incidentally an instance (‘Iuste Fabi’) 
has already been quoted from the Dialogus, and ‘Afro Domitio’ may be 
added from c. xiii. of the same book. In Greek we find instances as early as 
Dionys. Halic. (e.g. Bappwv Tepévrios = Terentius Varro, Antigg. Rom., i. 14). 
The usage is rarer when the praenomen, as well as the nomen and cognomen, 
is used (the full array of the ‘tria nomina’ is itself rare); but I do not think 





1 The exact reading of P. is gAwpevriavt. served in the Cambridge University Library, 
There is, as I can testify from personal inspec- gives Awpévriavé, with repevriavé in the 


tion of the MS., no doubt about the presence of margin. 
the dot. ‘A puncto notatum ut suspectum,’ 2 @roperriavé is found in other MSS. 


as the editors say.—The Codex Eliensis, pre- 
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it is unexampled in the Latin of this period. Here, I take it, considerations 
of rhythm or euphony (to which our author pays great attention) would 
suggest the order Postumius Mawrus Terentianus, the same explanation 
probably holding good in the case of the Tacitean Afro Domitio already 
quoted. (3) Superfluity, A long-suffering scribe would be prone to think 
that one of these names might easily be spared, and he may therefore have 
dropped the Madpe altogether as some of the MSS. have done, or preserved 
only a scanty vestige of it in PAwpevtiavé. But I would ‘suggest,’ as the 
lawyers say, that our author of set purpose gave the name in full at the 
commencement of his treatise, and there only; he wished to be specially 
formal and honorific at the beginning. His first sentence, even as it stands, 
is of an astonishing amplitude, and he would probably have regarded an 
additional word as an advantage rather than the contrary. Whatever the 
name may be which has disappeared,—whether it be Madpe, or PA@pe, or 
Prwpyvs, or Prwpevtive, or Pr. = (PAd Are or PAdove),—I feel confident 
that some name has been lost, and that this is the key to the reading of the 
best MSS. For it must be remembered that they show no variation when 
Tepevtiavé occurs, as it does occur five several times, in other passages of the 
treatise. 

I will now go a step further, though still with the same diffidence, and 
suggest that the person actually addressed was Terentianus Maurus, the 
writer on prosody. I must begin by admitting frankly that we have, as far 
as I know, no evidence to show that this writer's full designation was 
Postwmius Terentianus Maurus. Consequently we can do no more than point 
out (a) that his name may, in the scanty notices we have of him, have come 
down to us in the abbreviated form in which authors are constantly 
mentioned, ‘ Terentianus’ simply being the usual designation in his own case ; 
and (b) that the combination does not seem an impossible one in itself. 
Wilmanns gives an inscription of late date (Inseriptiones Africae Latinae, 
9016) which not only unites the names Postumius Maurus, but is followed by 
a blank space, one large enough (we may add, on our own account) to 
accommodate such a word as Terentianus, if we might for a moment assume 
that it had originally stood there. 

If we were in a position (as we certainly at present are not) to establish 
this identification, the result would perhaps, after all, be interesting rather 
than important. We should hardly be able to fix the uncertain date of the 
De Sublimitate by means of the uncertain date of Terentianus Maurus. But 
though the date of Terentianus Maurus remains uncertain, yet the tendency 
of recent critical opinion has been to assign a much earlier forwit to him (as 
to:Petronius Arbiter, whom he quotes) than the third century of our era. 
Teuffel (Gesch. d, Rém. Litt. ii. 945) thinks that he lived about the close of 
the second century; A. Werth (‘De Terentiani Sermone et Aetate,’ in 
Fleckheisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie, 1896) suggests that he was 
born in the reign of Hadrian (117—138 a.D.). It is not, however, impossible 
that he was writing as an old man in the reign of Hadrian or shortly after it, 
and that his youth fell well within the first century. I desire definitely to 
H.S.—VOL. XVII. Q 
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revive this view, which (we shall see presently) is not altogether a 
new one,! 

But if we waive the question of the date, Terentianus’ genial elderly 
disquisitions (couched in various verse) De Litteris Syllabis Metris might well 
have come from a pupil of the author of the De Sublimitate, who, it will be 
remembered, is not averse from discussing the minutiae of style, and who 
inculcates the use of homely phrase upon occasion. Terentianus seems, too, to 
hint that in his earlier days he also had essayed the grand, or elevated, style:— 


Sic nostrum senium quoque, 
quia iam dicere GRANDIA 
maturum ingenium negat, 
nec spirant animas fibrae, 
angustam studii viam 

et callem tenuem terit, 
tautum ne male desidi 
suescant ora silentio. 

quid sit littera, quid duae, 
iunctae quid sibi syllabae, 
dumos inter et aspera 
scruposis sequimur vadis. 
fronte exile negotium 

et dignum pueris putes ; 
adgressis labor arduus 

nec tractabile pondus est. 
at mens tenditur acrius, 
ne contenta sit obviis, 
rimantemve recondita 
subtiles fugiant notae, 

neu discretio falsa sit 
rerum tam gracili modo. 
instat callida cautio, 

ne sermo ambiguum sonet, 
ne priscum nimis aut leve, 
vocum ne series hiet, 

neu compago fragosa sit, 
vel sit quod male luceat ; 
dum certo gradimur pede, 
ipsi ne trepident pedes. 
par examinis aestus est, 
ceu SUBLIMIA disseras : 





? It is doubtful whether sufficient attention as appears in his Preface, an old man when he 
has been paid to the line, ‘dulcia Septimius qui wrote the line, and (2) that Septimius Serenus 
scripsit opuscula nuper’ (v. 1891). The points is reckoned, by so high an authority as W. S. 
to be remembered are (1) that Terentianus was,  Teuffel, among the poets of Hadrian’s time. 
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par est iudicii mora: 
pompae gloria vilis est. 


Praefatio, 51-84. 


The man who wrote these lines had surely a fine ideal of the dignity of 
the grammarian’s life; and in a different way the epilogue (1282—1299) to 
his second section, that De Syllabis, is even more moving and even more 
instinct with the spirit of the ‘Grammarian’s Funeral’ :— 


Forsitan hunc aliquis verbosum dicere librum 
non dubitet; forsan multo praestantior alter 
pauca reperta putet, cum plura invenerit ipse ; 
deses et impatiens nimis haec obscura putabit : 
pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli. 
sed me iudicii non paenitet: haec bene vobis 
commisi, quibus est amor et prudentia iuxta, 
et labor in studiis semper celebratus inhaeret : 
vos sequar, in vestro satis est examine cautum. 
haec ego cum scripsi, bis quinis mensibus aeger 
pendebam ambiguum trutina sub iudice corpus, 
alternum nutans et neutro pondere sidens: 
nam neque mors avide nigros pandebat hiatus, 
nec vitam forti retinebant stamine Parcae. 
sic varios tam longa dies renovando dolores 
duxit ad hoc tempus semper sine fine minando. 
cum potui tamen, obrepens incepta peregi, 
quo vitae dubius vel sic vixisse viderer. 

De Syjll., 1282-1299. 


One question may be asked and answered before we leave Terentianus’ 
grammatical discussions in verse. Did he know Greek, as the Terentianus of 
the De Sublimitate must have done? The answer is in the affirmative. He 
quotes the Greek technical terms proper to his subject, and he adduces Greek 
examples; and though he does not claim an extensive knowledge of Greek 
literature, he nevertheless feels the debt due to Greece (‘artium parens et 
altrix Graeca diligentia est,’ 342), especially the debt which the schoolboy 
owes (‘Graecus pueros ut docet insonans magister,’ 253).—Just one more 
question, the answer to which we shall hardly hope to find in these gram- 
matical treatises. Had Terentianus Maurus any part in public life, such as 
the Terentianus Maurus of the De Sublimitate seems to be taking at the time 
when he is addressed, a time which may of course be considerably later than 
the period of his instruction (if instruction he had) at the hands of the author ? 
It has sometimes been suggested, by those who advocate an early date for 





1 It need hardly be pointed out that sublimia rd iWnadrepa, Td bmeppua, Ta meyeOn, TA weydaAa, 
and grandia are the obvious Latin equivalents _x.7.A. 
of such expressions in the Treatise as ra dyn, 
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Terentianus Maurus, that he is to be identified with Terentianus, the governor 
of Syene in Egypt, mentioned by Martial in one of his Epigrams (I. Ixxxvi. 6, 
7: tam longe est mihi quam Terentianus, | Qui nunc Niliacam regit Syenen. 
Date, 85-86 a.D.: L. Friedlaender). With the view that Terentianus wrote 
his De Litteris as an old man in the reign of Hadrian, and with the view that 
he is no other than the Terentianus of the De Sublimitate such an identifica- 
tion would agree admirably, but I am bound to confess that there seems to be 
no positive evidence in support of it and that it postulates an earlier date for 
Terentianus Maurus than would readily be conceded by Teuffel-Schwabe. 
But I feel free to point out that the suggestion has been made, and made 
without any thought of the Terentianus of the De Sublimitate. Perhaps it is 
just worth mention that Wilmanns, in the collection already named, has the 
following mutilated inscription (8402) :-— 


MARTIALIS 
E MAVRO RO 
E SVO FECIT 


No argument can be based on an unintelligible fragment of unknown date, 
one also which, it should in candour be added, was differently read by an 
earlier authority (Vincent in Revue Africaine, xxi, 318). But if the reading 
is correct (and the authority of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum is not 
lightly to be set aside), we do at least find the names of a Martialis and a 
Maurus brought into some sort of connexion. For the sake of completeness, 
I will just add, as the names Terentianus and Maurus are both somewhat 
uncommon, that the latter is found in a two-line epigram (Anth. Pal. xi. 204) 
attributed to Palladas, which begins with the words ‘Pyjtopa Madpov iddv. 
Flavius Terentianus occurs in Inserr. Afr. Lat. 8412 and 8932, in both of 
which inscriptions the man in question is described as ‘ praeses Mauretaniae 
Sitifensis’; the date may be given as 318-319 a.D. ‘The inscriptions, like 
the epigram, are late; but as already said, they are added here simply for the 
sake of completeness. 

Whether or no the Terentianus of the De Sublimitate has any direct 
connexion with any Terentianus Maurus and with Africa, we shall do well, I 
think, to recognise that the writer of the Treatise has many points of contact 
with Alexandria. In some respects the Nile (to which he refers with admira- 
tion) seems to be nearer to him than Rome itself. He sometimes writes as 
if, when writing, he knew of things in the capital by hearsay rather than by 
actual experience. He can speak in general terms of Roman vices, but he 
does not appear (as has been already seen) to possess the knowledge of 
a resident with regard to definite, though perhaps trivial circumstances, 
such as the confinement of the Pygmies. But the very theme of his book, as 
well as its specific points of contact with Philo, with Josephus, with Caecilius, 
with the Hebrew scriptures, seems to associate him, in spirit if not in residence, 
with Alexandria, the great meeting-place of Jew and Greek. 

The hypothesis that the book was produced at a distance from Rome, or 
sent to a friend at a distance from Rome, might help to account for the fact 
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that it seems to have been so little known in antiquity. If that friend was 
also in an official position, there might seem double reason for secrecy with 
regard to a work which might be held to embody seditious sentiments. A 
book designed for private circulation would naturally not be multiplied to 
any extent, and this would explain the paucity of independent copies of the 
treatise. 

However, I have, I need not say, no intention of pressing any of these 
speculations, nor even that from which they started—the identification of 
Terentianus with Terentianus Maurus. If there were any truth in this 
suggestion, it would no doubt have been made before. Some, indeed, might 
go so far as to regard the Terentianus of the treatise as an entirely fictitious 
person, the offspring of the literary convention which conducted such discus- 
sions in the form of dialogue or epistle. But so extreme a view, though it might 
be put forward, could hardly be successfully defended. For apart from the fact 
that the general practice was to introduce real personages into such letters 
and dialogues, there is a special reality and intimacy about the references to 
Terentianus in the De Sublimitate. One of the chief impressions, in fact, 
which we form upon internal evidence with regard to our anonymous author is 
that, whatever else he may have been, he was at least a warm-hearted friend 
and an enthusiastic teacher. Internal evidence also assures us that he was a 
Greek, who had some acquaintance with Latin and even with Hebrew 
literature ; that he was conversant, to some extent, with art as well as with 
literature ; that in his general view of things, as well as in his diction, he had 
been influenced greatly by Plato; and that he had written on other subjects 
than his present one.! 

This is all we can state about the author with any approach to certainty, 
and no doubt it is a meagre record when we compare it with our recollections 
of the historical Longinus of the third century, whose learning won him the 
curious designation of ‘a living library and a walking museum,’ and made him 
famous as the prince of critics; who at Alexandria had been the brilliant 
pupil of the Neoplatonists ; who at Athens gained celebrity as the teacher of 
young men ambitious of philosophical and literary culture ; who at Palmyra, 
as the minister of Zenobia, inspired the defiant reply sent by the queen to the 
letter of the emperor Aurelian which demanded her submission ; who met his 
death in the spirit of a hero. We lose much in losing the halo of romance 
which such a name throws about a book, and it is with a certain sadness that 
we see Longinus giving place to Pseudolonginus (as if the writer were an 
impostor) in the hands of every German graduand. The work has come 
to be regarded as a foundling, and to suffer the foundling’s fate. Its present 








1 The following passages seem to contain 
references to other writings of his: viii. 1, 
as kay Tois wept Hevopayos (if this is a refer- 
ence to a separate work) dpiodueba, or dpiod- 
peOov. ix. 2, yéypapd mov Kai érépwh 7d ToL00- 
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neglect in England may be due to some such hazy prejudice, as well as to a 
not unnatural reaction against the excessive claims at one time made on its 
behalf, in England and in France, as an infallible court of appeal. 

In future the treatise must stand upon its own merits; and it can well 
afford to do so, for those merits are of no ordinary kind. After all, it is the 
most striking single piece of literary criticism produced by any Greek writer 
subsequent to Aristotle. It claims our respect and admiration by its noble 
tone ; by its apt precepts; by its judicious attitude towards fundamental 
questions such as those of the errors of genius, the standard of taste, the 
relation of art to nature and of literature to life ; by its value as a treasury of 
extracts, and of happy appreciations destined to be confirmed by every fresh 
discovery of Hypereides or Bacchylides ; and lastly, by its historical interest 
as one of the earliest essays in comparative criticism, and as an aesthetic 
treatise which has had some degree of influence upon almost every European 
literature. Surely such a book deserves an English edition. 


W. Ruys Roserts. 





Bibliographical Note on Recent Publications, 


I append a list of books and articles published in or after the year 1870, all of which 
deal with the De Sublimitate and most of which have some bearing upon the question of 
the authorship. These productions may be conveniently grouped, year by year, under two 
headings: A. Separate publications, B. Articles in Periodicals. 


A.—SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Aem. Winkler, De Longini qui fertur Libello MEPI Y¥OYS, Halis, 1870.—M. Haupt, 
Ind. lect. habend. in Univ. Frid, Guil., Berolini, 1870 (reprinted in Haupt’s Opuscula, ii. 
428-433).—H. A. Giles, Longinus, an Essay on the Sublime : translated into English, London, 
1870.—Giovanni Canna, Della Sublimita : libro attribuito a Cassio Longino, Firenze, 1871. 
—H. von Rohden, Commentat. in honorem F’, Buecheleri, Bonnae, 1873.—L. Martens, De 
Libello MEPI Y¥OYS, Bonnae, 1877.—A. Reifferscheid, Indices lect. Vratislav., Vrat., 1879- 
1880.—J. Vahlen, Ind. lect. in Univ. Frid. Guil. habend., Berolini, 1880.—A, Jannarakis, 
Eis rb Tlept "Yous Aeydpevov BiBdiov Kpirixal Znuerooes, Marburgi, 1880—M. Hertz, Ind. 
lect. Vratislav.,Vrat., 1881.—M. J. Moreno, Tratado de la Sublimidad traducido fielmente 
del Griego de Dionisio Casio Longino: con notas histéricas, ¢riticas y biogrdaficas, y con 
ejemplos sublimes Castellanos comparados con los Griegos citados por Longino, Sevilla, 1882. 
—H. Hersel, Qua in citandis scriptorum et poetarum locis auctor libelli Tept°Ywous usus sit 
ratione. Berlin, 1884.—AIONYSIOY H AOFFINOY TIEPI Y¥OYS: edidit Otto Iahn a. 
MDCCCLXVII: iterum edidit a, MDcccLxxxvil Ioannes Vahlen. Bonnae.—B. Coblentz De 
Libelli MEPL Y¥OYS Auctore. Argentorati, 1888.—The Poetics of Aristotle, together with 
the Treatise on the Sublime by Longinus, London, 1889. (Cassell’s National Library, edited 
by Henry Morley).—H. L. Havell, Longinus on the Sublime translated into English : with 
an Introduction by Andrew Lang, London, 1890.—Elias Janzon, De Sublimitate Libellus 
in patrium sermonem conversus adnotationibusque instructus. Upsaliae, 1894.—Rhetores 
Graeci ex recognitione Leonardi Spengel. Vol. 1. Pars II. Edidit C. Hammer. Lipsiae, 
1894, [Originally edited by Spengel in 1853.]—G. Meinel, Dionysius oder Longinus, Ueber 
das Erhabene: uebersetzt und mit kritischen und exegetischcn Bemerkungen versehen, 
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Kempten, ‘1895 —E. Brighentius, De Libelli Mept "Yous Auctore Dissertatio. Patavii, 
1895.—F. Nicolini, Adnotationes in Longini Tepi “Yyous Libellum. Catinae, 1896.—J. 
Freytag, De Anonymi Mepi "Yous Sublimi Genere Dicendi, Hildesheim, 1897. 


B.— ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


M. Schmidt, Rhein. Mus., 1872, xxvii, p. 483.—U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, 
Hermes, 1876, x, pp. 334-346.—H. Diels Hermes, 1878, xiii, pp. 5, 6.—E. Rohde, 
Rheinisches Museum, 1880, xxxv, pp. 309-312.—C. G. Cobet, Mnemosyne, N. S., 1882, 
x, pp. 319-323.—R. Pessonneaux, Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
1883, v, pp. 291-303.—F. Buecheler, Rhein. Mus., 1884, xxxix, pp. 274, 5.—E. Egger, 
Journal des Savants, Mai, 1884, pp. 252-254,—M. Rothstein, Hermes, 1887, xxii, pp. 535 
-546.—J. B. Bury, Classical Review, 1887, I, pp. 300-302.—M. Rothstein, Hermes, 1888, 
xxiii. pp. 1-20.—Robinson Ellis, Hermathena, 1896, ix, pp. 385-388.—W. Schmid, Rhein. 
Mus.,, 1897, lii, p, 446. 
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Ir has fallen to my lot in the course of the last few months to examine 
the text of Herodotus with a view to discovering, if possible, the extent to 
which the Greeks of the time of the Persian War were acquainted with the 
principles of strategy. 

What may be called the ‘incidental’ nature of the _historian’s 
narrative demands, of course, that the greatest care should be expended 
by any one who pretends to examine it, and the manifestly unprofessional 
character of the military portion of it, together with the evident inexperience 
of the author in matters connected with war, would render the task a hopeless 
one, were not the nature of the theatre of events so marked in character as 
to elucidate much that would otherwise be obscure or incomprehensible. 

Among the war problems which Herodotus places before us, that of 
Artemisium is by no means the least interesting, a fact of which the amount 
of critical literature which has grown up about it, gives eloquent, and, 
perhaps, embarrassing proof. My only excuse for adding to its volume, if not 
to its weight, is that this literature has a tendency, which has developed 
noticeably of late, to rewrite the whole history of events, on the plea that the 
tale told by Herodotus is past understanding and will not bear examination. 
As Herodotus is practically our only authority, I cannot, I confess, regard as 
convincing such reconstructions as ignore the evidence of fact which Herodotus 
gives, nor yet those which are founded on a manifest omission to take into 
consideration the whole of the facts as recorded by him. I do not for one 
moment imply that such omission is in any case intentional; it results, no 
doubt, from the method, or want of method, employed by the historian. 

In studying Artemisium we are faced by the same difficulty which we 
find in the case of Plataea. Herodotus has evidently been unable to obtain 
evidence as to the reasons which actuated those who were in responsible 
command on either side, save only where some large and generally recog- 
nizable question was involved, as, for instance, whether the great stand against 
the Persians should be made at the Isthmus or north of it. 

But again, if a line may be taken from Plataea, it might, perhaps, 
predispose us to accept, as being, in the main, true, the plain statements of 
fact which he makes with respect to Artemisium. 

Putting aside, however, any predisposition of the kind, it may be well to 
take the narrative in detail and to examine the validity of the objections 
which have been made to various parts of it. 

The strategical interdependence between the army at Thermopylae and 
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the fleet at Artemisium is, of course, the leading factor which must enter into 
any criticism of the narrative of either battle. 

Thermopylae would have been untenable against the combined land and 
sea force of the Persians, had not the Greek fleet been at the movth of the 
Euripus, so as to 

(1) Defend the sea flank of the defending army of Leonidas ; 

(2) Prevent the landing of a Persian force in rear of the pass. 

The last fact seems to be recognized by all commentators, but many of 
those who have written on the subject seem to be quite unaware that the 
depth of water close in shore at the narrowest part of the land passage was 
such as to admit of ships being brought sufficiently near in for them to be 
able to take a prominent part in the attack and defence of the position.1 This 
is, however, to be clearly seen from the history of another fierce battle in this 
pass almost exactly two centuries later. 

In 279 B.c. Brennus and his Gauls, after invading Italy, Illyria, Pannonia, 
and Thrace, marched on South Greece. At Thermopylae they found them- 
selves faced by 25,000 Greeks. Brennus crossed the Spercheius with a force 
of 200,000, and attacked the pass with the utmost ferocity, but was unable to 
force it. This is, it need hardly be said, of the greatest importance as showing 
the immense strength ofthe defensive line of Mount Oeta ; but we are further 
told that in the attack the Athenian galleys, which were supporting the army 
in the strait, did considerable damage to the Gallic force by coming close in 
shore and attacking them with missile weapons. 

What followed is not apposite to our immediate purpose, but is peculiarly 
illustrative of the strategical geography of Greece. Baulked at Thermopylae, 
the Gauls made a diversion into Aetolia, but, defeated there, returned and 
attacked Thermopylae again. The very fact of their having to return to the 
scene of their former failure shows how very restricted is the line of commu- 
nication from the north at this point. Then happened what was practically a 
repetition of the events of two centuries before. The Gauls surprised the Pho- 
kians who were defending the path of Hydarnes, of the existence of which they 
had been informed by the Herakleots, and the defending force at Thermopylae 
was obliged to embark on the Athenian galleys and sail away down the Euripus. 

The maintenance of the line of Mount Oeta against attack from the 
north was, then, absolutely dependent on the command of the Euripus, and 
not merely of the Euripus, but of the north end of it. 

Some commentators say that Herodotus had no appreciation of the 
interdependence of the two positions. That he had no professional apprecia- 
tion of the fact is, of course, true, and is exactly what might be expected 
from him ; but that he had a general appreciation of it his language on several 
occasions seems to prove.” 





1 The rapidity with which this coast has 2 Cf. vii. 175: raira yap &yxod te 4AAhAwy 
advanced renders it probable that what was éor) Sore ruvOdvecOa: Td Kara Exarépovs édvra...: 
done in 279 B.c. wdyis Kat ob &vev Kivdvvov and especially the passage in viii. 15 beginning 
would have been an easy exploit in 480, cf. 4 de was 6 dyav......to the end of the chapter: 
Pausanias x. 21, 4, ef, also viii. 21, 
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But there is another general objection raised against Herodotus’ narra- 
tive, which is held to impugn the reliability of his account, and to render it 
necessary to reconstruct the whole history of events, 

It is this :— 

If,as must be admitted, there was this absolute interdependence between 
Artemisium and Thermopylae, 

and if, as must also be admitted, this interdependence was plainly recog- 
nized by the Greek commanders, 

how is it that we hear :— 

(1) Of an actual retreat to Chalkis, 7.¢., of an abandonment of the north 
Euripus after the capture of the Greek outpost vessels off the Macedonian 
coast (vii. 182) ? 

(2) Of a contemplated retirement gow és rv ‘EXXdéa (viii. 4), due to 
the panic which the sight of the magnitude of the Persian fleet at Aphetae 
caused among the Greeks? 

(3) Of a contemplated movement south to meet the 200 Persian vessels 
which had been sent round Euboea (viii. 9.) ? 

(4) Of a contemplated retirement gow és tv “EAXdéa (viii. 18.) after 
the third day’s battle at Artemisium, in which the Greeks had been roughly 
handled ? 

This objection seems hardly valid, when the general drift of the history 
of events which Herodotus has given us is taken into consideration. 

If any general fact is brought into prominence in his account of the war 
of 480—479, it is that the Peloponnesian Greeks were ever hankering after 
the Isthmus as the line of defence against the huge Persian force. Drawing 
largely from Athenian sources, he also brings the selfishness of this policy 
into special prominence. Selfish, indeed, it must have seemed to the Greeks 
north of the Isthmus, who were probably more or less aware of the eminently 
defensible character of such a line as that formed by Oeta, though their 
acquaintance with the topography of the region north of the Boeotian plain 
seems to have been of an imperfect character! But is it so strange that the 
Peloponnesian Greeks should have preferred a defensive line at the Isthmus 
which they did know, and in which they believed, to one of which they can 
have had but imperfect knowledge, especially after they had just been 
involved in what they must have regarded as a fiasco—that expedition to 
Thessaly ? Was it, after all, in view of their then knowledge, so selfish a 
policy to fix the defence in a war in which, opposed by the enormous magni- 
tude of the Persian power, they must have faced the situation with the 
courage of despair, at a line in which they had some sort of confidence, 
rather than at one where the chances of success were impossible of calculation ? 





1 Cf. the mistake made as to the defensive Lamia-Delphi road through Oeta via Cytinium, 
nature of the position at Tempe: also, ignorance in the account of Thermopylae, and this, too, 
of the ekistence of the path of Hydarnes at although its use by the Persians immediately 
Thermopylae : also, the absence of all mention after the battle is almost certainly implied 
in Herodotus, and, inferentially, in Herodotus’ (viii. 31), 
sources of information, of the pass on the 
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That selfish consideration of their own special interests contributed to the 
formation of their views on the strategical question is doubtless the case, but, 
at the same time, they had what must have seemed to them some very sound 
arguments in support of those views. With this policy, that of the northern 
Greeks, championed especially by the Athenians, was, of course, in conflict ; 
and though this latter policy in the end prevailed, yet Herodotus clearly 
shows that there were times throughout the whole period of the war when 
the contest between the two was doubtful, times, too, when it seemed as if 
the Peloponnesian policy must win the day. That they were all but in equi- 
librium at the time of Artemisium is evident. The northern policy had so 
far prevailed as to induce the Lacedaemonians to make a show, at any rate, for 
the defence of the northern Greeks, who, if they thought themselves aban- 
doned, were only too likely to refuse to join in the defence of the Isthmus, to 
remain at home, and be forced to medize ;! whereas, if they had some practi- 
cal demonstration of the apparent impracticability of the defence north of 
the Isthmus, and of the apparent willingness of Sparta to make some sacrifice 
on their behalf, they might be induced to aid in the defence of the Isthmus. 
Is it possible to look on the defence of Thermopylae as having been in any 
way a serious effort on the part of the Peloponnesian Greeks? We shall 
never know with certainty the inner history of the policy which sent the 
force under Leonidas to Thermopylae, the instructions given to him and to 
Eurybiades; but, though the ways of the Spartan Ephorate were dark in 
more senses than one, and though the possession by them of a conscience in 
the modern acceptation of the term might be incapable of historical proof, it 
seems hardly likely that they deliberately and knowingly sent Leonidas and- 
his band to meet their fate as a sacrifice to a policy of compromise, though 
this extreme view has been held by some who have sought to explain the 
half-heartedness or heartlessness of the policy which led to Thermopylae. 
Ignorant of the existence of the path of Hydarnes,? it may well have seemed 
to them that in any case Leonidas and his force in combination with the fleet 
might, at’worst, execute a safe withdrawal. But, be this as it may, it is im- 
possible to look upon Thermopylae as having been, or having ever been 
intended to be, a serious effort on the part of the Peloponnesian Greeks. It 
was necessary to propitiate the northern Greeks. Athens, without the co- 
operation of whose fleet even the Isthmus would be indefensible, had to be 
humoured ; and, further, a few days’ stand made at Thermopylae might, we 
can easily suppose, be of great value towards the completion of arrangements 
at the Isthmus. 

However secret the policy of the Ephors may have been, the insincerity 
of the Peloponnesian effort at Thermopylae and Artemisium must have very 
soon become apparent to those who took part in it, and it would not be 





1 Cf. vii. 206. when the decision to make a stand at Thermopy- 
2 That the existence of the path was a matter _lae was arrived at, cf. viii. 203 especially Aéyor- 
of purely local knowledge cf. vii. 214, ei rH res 81’ ayyéAwy, 
xéppn ToAAR wutAnnds etn: and that those 3 Cf. vii. 206, 
possessing that knowledge were not present 
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unnatural that those engaged in such an effort should snatch at every excuse 
for withdrawal from it. We even get a hint in the Herodotean narrative 
which is not without its instructive side when the state of the case is con- 
sidered. It is with the Korinthian admiral that Themistocles has apparently 
most difficulty when the question of retreat from Artemisium is discussed ; 
and, at the end, when the retreat actually takes place, it is the Korinthian 
who leads the way. Eurybiades had to play a part. He could countenance a 
proposition to retreat, but, as representing the sham policy of the Ephorate, 
he could hardly propose it. 

Herodotus’ narrative of this part of the war is noticeable from its being 
in the form of a diary of events, or, rather, of a two-fold diary of events at 
Thermopylae and Artemisium respectively. Moreover we find two points 
of contact between the two diaries, viz. at their beginning (the 
departure from Therma) and at their end (the disaster at Thermopylae) 
with the singular result that there is a discrepancy of two days between 
the two, z.c. the Artemisium diary covers a period two days less than that of 
Thermopylae. This inconsistency is held to discredit the narrative. But the 
inconsistency cuts both ways. A man who consciously invents a tale, and can 
do so at leisure, is not likely to let a manifest inconsistency be found therein. 

The explanation lies possibly in the fact that we have in the parallel 
narrative of Artemisium and Thermopylae two stories of different origin, the 
former in the main Athenian, the latter in the main Laconian. 

Busolt in his Greek History (vol. ii., p. 681, note 3), has drawn up from 
Herodotus a parallel journal of events, which reads as follows :— 


Day. 
1. Persian army leaves Therma. 

1B 55 iis me ue - Persian fleet leaves Therma and reaches Magnesian 
coast. 

ee a a RSs ee Storm begins in morning. 

14, Army reaches Malis Le Storm continues. 

BOS? 58 sas we Be ve Storm continues, 

RG. ses ee ase 28 ae Storm ceases. Fleet moved to Aphetae. Dispatch of 
200 vessels round Euboea. First sea-fight. 

ays: 2h se a see sa Second sea-fight after the arrival of fifty-three Athenian 
ships. 

18, First attack on Thermopylae. Third sea-fight. News of disaster at Thermopylae in 


the evening. 
19. Second attack on Thermopylae. 
20. Disaster at Thermopylae. 





1 An ingenious explanation has been put for- About this theory more need not now be said 
ward for what is thought by some to be the than that it demands a dislocation of the whole 
inexplicable withdrawal to Chalkis (vii. 183). story. The result is a narrative consistent, 
It is suggested that this refers really to the indeed, with itself, but wholly at variance with 
sending of fifty-three Athenian vessels to guard Herodotus. It is only by a close examination 





the south part of the strait, and that these 
vessels returned to Artemisium after the wreck 
of the 200 in the Hollows of Euboea, 





of the Herodotean version of the story that we 
can judge whether so complete a reconstruction 
is demanded. 
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The discrepancy is evident. 

Since, however, Herodotus is practically our only authority for the 
history, he alone can furnish us with the means of correcting himself, and it 
is only by a close examination of his account that we can hope to arrive at 
some sort of conclusion as to where the error lies. 

On the twelfth day after Xerxes’ departure from Therma the fleet started 
from that place. 

Ten fast sailers preceding the Persian fleet fell in with three Greek 
scouting vessels and took two of them (vii. 179—180). Now these three 
vessels must have been far north, north even of the Thessalian coast, for we 
are told that the one whose crew escaped was run ashore finally at the mouth 
of the Peneius river (vii., 182). 

The Greek fleet was apparently at Artemisium on this day (vii. 182). 
We are then told (vii. 182) that the Greek fleet got news of the disaster by 
fire signals from Skiathos. 

The mouth of the Peneius river is just 70 miles north of Skiathos, 
therefore the disaster could not possibly have been visible from that island, 
and, as far as we can judge, the first news of what had happened must have 
been conveyed to the watchers on Skiathos by the appearance of the ten 
Persian vessels with the Greek ships in their company. It is almost certain 
then that the news cannot have reached the Greek fleet until the evening of 
the day on which the disaster occurred, and the use of fire signals may, 
perhaps, be taken to confirm this. 

On receipt of this news the Greek fleet retreated to Chalkis (vii. 182). 

There is nothing in Herodotus which indicates the time at which the 
retreat to Chalkis was made, but Herodotus evidently understood that it 
began after the news of the capture of the three vessels reached the Greeks. 
As this can hardly have reached them until the evening, and as, if Herodotus’ 
statement of the cause for this retreat be taken as true, the decision to move 
cannot have been come to without discussion, and, probably, considerable 
opposition on the part of Themistocles and the Athenian contingent, it is 
improbable that the retreat was made immediately i.e. during the night. It 
is more probable that it began next morning. 

I would suggest that the retreat did take place next morning, apart from 
any consideration of the cause alleged by Herodotus. 

I would further suggest that it is very possible that the storm was the 
real cause. It broke on the next morning. It was a gale from the E.N.E. 
blowing straight into the northern bend of the Euripus, and, if it caught the 
fleet moored off the coast, (as it very likely would be, since the signals from 
Skiathos made it clear that the arrival of the Persian fleet might be momen- 
tarily expected) the only course for the Greek fleet would be to run before the 
wind into the inner part of the strait. Once round the bend at the N.W. of 
Euboea the fleet would be in calm water as far as Chalkis, for the mountains 
of the island edge that coast of the Euripus very closely and fall into the sea 
in a long line of lofty and precipitous cliffs: once in the narrows at Chalkis 
it would be as good as in harbour. 
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It may seem, at first sight, strange that Herodotus does not mention this 
cause, if it existed. On the general question it is only stating a commonplace 
to say that statements of fact and statements of cause in Herodotus’ history 
cannot be placed on the same level of credibility, and that a distortion of the 
latter often becomes apparent when the moral of the tale is in question. The 
suspicion is not perhaps unfair that in this case Herodotus has shirked the 
statement of the true cause, since it would have sadly detracted from the 
moral of this part of his tale, the divine intervention of heaven (in the form 
of the winds) in favour of Greece in her great struggle, had he related how 
the Greek fleet was driven from its chosen position by a storm. Moreover the 
reason he does give would serve admirably to heighten the effect of the 
picture he draws of the magnitude of the dread which the expedition of 
Xerxes and the Persian power inspired in Greece. 

It is noticeable that not only does this retreat never go beyond Chalkis, 
but there is nothing suggested of any intention to retreat beyond that point. 
We have not, as we have elsewhere, a contemplated withdrawal éow és tv 
‘EdAdda, And yet withdrawal to Chalkis meant the sacrifice of the position 
at Thermopylae. The fleet at Chalkis might be almost as well at the Isthmus 
for all it was worth to the land army. And yet we hear of no withdrawal or 
contemplated withdrawal from Thermopylae, though the fleet must have been 
weather bound at Chalkis for two days at least after its arrival there. If 
there was any intention to remain at Chalkis, surely it must have been plain 
to the most limited intelligence in the army at Thermopylae that the Persian 
fleet would be able to land men in rear of their pass, and the army be caught 
in the veriest trap that ever an army ran into. And yet Leonidas did not 
move. He must have known that the Greek fleet was prepared to sail back 
to its position at the north end of the strait, the moment the weather 
permitted of its so doing. 

And now for the movements of the main Persian fleet on this day. The 
details are interesting, because they afford us a very fair estimate of the 
sailing capacity of what were probably the best ships of those times. 

The fleet performed the distance between Therma and the Sepiad 
strand, which is about 120 miles,in one day. At the time of year, the middle 
of summer (viii. 12) it would be daylight shortly after 4 a.m. and dark about 
7.15 p.m. Of dawn and twilight there is but little in this latitude.* That 





1] make this suggestion of cause with the any excuse, however specious, might not have 








greatest diffidence, but with the conviction that 
Herodotus’ own evidence suggests it. It seems 
to me that calculations from the statements of 
Herodotus render it improbable that the Greek 
fleet could have started from Artemisium before 
the storm broke. At the same time I do not 
wish to give the impression, which would be a 
wrong one, that I look upon the cause stated by 
Herodotus as being impossible. Considering the 
state of feeling then prevalent in a section of 
the fleet, it would be dangerous to assert that 





been seized upon as an argument for a retreat. 
But here, as in the long account of Plataea, 
Herodotus’ statements of causes are not of the 
same credibility as his statements of facts, especi- 
ally when there is present anything that might 
enhance or detract from the moral which he in- 
tends to convey, 

2 At 4 a.m. in the first week in August it 
used to be pitch dark out on the Bay of Nava- 
rino. In the evening it would be bright day- 
light at 6.45 p.m., and quite dark at 7 p.m. 
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would give fifteen hours of daylight. We can hardly suppose that an 
expedition of this magnitude could possibly start in the dark. Again it must 
have put in at the Sepiad strand at an hour which would allow of sufficient 
daylight for what must have been the long operation of mooring and drawing 
up on shore. At a liberal computation the amount of available sailing time 
cannot have been more than twelve hours. The pace was therefore somewhere 
about ten miles an hour, and though this seems great, yet we know that in 
later times a pace some 60 per cent. greater could be maintained by a quin- 
quereme in a voyage from Carthage to Ostia. 

If this was the pace of the fleet, it is exceedingly probable that there 
were vessels in it which could sail twelve miles an hour. 

The ten scouting vessels accomplished even a longer voyage, apparently 
on this day, but, being a small number, they would not be hampered by the 
circumstances affecting the departure or arrival of a huge armada. It is, 
however, recorded that several of them came to grief on the rock Mupun€ in 
the channel between Skiathos and the Magnesian mainland. 

On the thirteenth day the storm overtook the Persian fleet on the Sepiad 
strand, and on the morning of this day probably the Greek fleet retired to 
Chalkis—by reason of the storm in all likelihood, if any calculation from the 
narrative may be made. 

On the fourteenth and fifteenth days the storm continued, and the Greek 
fleet remained at Chalkis. 

On the former of these two days the watchers on the Euboean heights 
reported to the Greek fleet at Chalkis the immense losses which the Persians 
had experienced in the storm (vii. 192).? 

It is when we come to the journal of the sixteenth day that we arrive at 
what is the crucial part of the story. 

The storm had ceased. 

On the morning of this day the Greek fleet must have moved back to 
the station at Artemisium. 

The Persian fleet also moved from the Sepiad strand to Aphetae. 

We do not know with exactness the position of Aphetae. The movement 
to it is described by Herodotus as having been :—és tov xddmov tov éml 
layacéwy dépovra: and again, éotl 5é yapos ev TH KOATH TOUTH Tis 
Mayvyains, émt rodt@ S TH yapw odivoua yéyove ’Adérat (vii. 193). It was 
therefore within the gulf, on the Magnesian side, probably at the extreme end 
of that long narrow peninsula which shuts in the Pagasaean Gulf on the 
south. 

Artemisium is placed in our classical atlases at the N.E. point of Euboea. 
But the position of the Greek fleet cannot have been less than ten miles from 
this point, for it must certainly have been west of the entrance to the gulf. 
One of two things must be the case,—either Herodotus describes the position 





1 This fact, the fire signals on Skiathos inan  Euboeareached the Greek fleet point, as it would 
earlier chapter, and the rapidity with which the _seem, to a regularly organised signalling system. 
news of the loss of the 200 ships in the Hollows of 
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of the Greek fleet very loosely, as seems to be the case, or the promontory 
near Oreos, in the middle of the north coast of Euboea, is Artemisium.! The 
Persian fleet is recorded to have arrived at Aphetae early in the afternoon 
(vii. 6). 
The number and nature of the events which are crowded into the 
remainder of the day render it extremely probable that we must look here 
for part, at least, of the chronological error which Herodotus has made. It 
would seem as if he had attributed to one day the events of at least two. A 
very cursory consideration of the narrative might convince the reader that 
something of the kind had happened. 

The Persian fleet, then, arrived at Aphetae early in the afternoon. 
Fifteen of their vessels, however, jarata: modAov é€avayOeicat, fell into the 
hands of the Greek fleet under the impression that it was theirown. Unfor- 
tunately this does not give us any clue as to the time of the arrival of the 
Greek fleet at Artemisium. One thing, however, is plain. The main part of 
the Persian fleet must have already doubled the cape into the gulf before 
these fifteen got round the Sepiad promontory. It must have been well on in 
the afternoon before the capture took place. 

That these events took place on the sixteenth day, there is plain evidence 
in the text, but it seems impossible to believe that what followed must all be 
attributed to the same day. On the mere question of lapse of time it is 
impossible. 

In viii. 4, 5, Herodotus tells us that the Greeks on seeing the magnitude 
of the Persian force at Aphetae Spnopov éBovrevovte gow és thy “EXAdéda. 
We then have the tale of the bribery of Themistocles by the Euboeans, a 
tale which may be true, or may be merely an invention of his enemies at 
Athens which gained currency in later times. As to the contemplated retreat 
and the probability of the truth of the assertion that it was discussed, we 
have already spoken. But if we come to consider the time which must have 
been spent on the discussion, and the difficulty which, from Herodotus’ own 
statement, Themistocles must have had in reversing the decision to retire, we 
are practically bound to conclude that the matter could not all have been 
settled on what remained of that sixteenth day. There is, in fact, enough 
material to account for the expenditure of a whole day, and, in any case, 
whenever the debate began, the determination to remain at Artemisium 
cannot have been arrived at until the seventeenth day was well advanced. 

The next incident which Herodotus attributes to this day is even less 
likely to have occurred upon it. The Persians, he says (viii. 7), in order to 
let not one of the Greek fleet escape, dispatched a squadron (the number of 
which he states as 200) to circumnavigate Euboea. In the first place, before 
we enter upon the details given of the movement, it seems highly improbable 
that this squadron could have been dispatched from Aphetae on that day. 
The fleet must have been terribly disorganised by the storm and the disaster 





1 This promontory is, if I remember, a low cation of it with Artemisium. 
one, and thir perhaps tells against the identifi- 
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which resulted from it, and, as it left the Sepiad strand on the very morning 
after the storm had ceased, there was no time for reorganisation before the 
arrival at Aphetae. The time of the departure of the 200 is fixed for us 
within certain limits. It evidently took place in daylight, otherwise there 
would have been no reason for the deception practised with regard to the 
course taken round Skiathos. It is also quite plain from what Herodotus 
tells us that it took place before the first engagement. But this does not, 
unfortunately, give us any means of judging the day on which the squadron 
started. Still consideration of the circumstances renders it almost certain 
that the start could not have been made before the morning of the seven- 
teenth day. 

But there is another consideration in reference to this important point 
in the narrative. 

The division of the Persian fleet was a step of such magnitude that it 
cannot have been taken without Xerxes’ direct orders. A reference to the 
journal of Thermopylae shows that on the sixteenth and seventeenth days, 
Xerxes was before the pass, but had not as yet attacked. Communication 
with the fleet before it arrived at Aphetae would have been difficult. It has 
been suggested that the squadron of 200 was despatched from the Sepiad 
strand, not from Aphetae, as Herodotus states: that they were despatched on 
the very morning the fleet arrived there, and were wrecked in the storm which 
arose next morning. 

There is one objection which seems fatal to this hypothesis, and several 
others which militate strongly against it. This squadron was wrecked in the 
‘Hollows of Euboea.’ The ancient authorities! tell us that these hollows 
were the chief bays on the S.W. coast of the island. But the wind which caused 
the havoc on the Sepiad strand is described by Herodotus as having been 
amndwarns, called by the dwellers on the Magnesian coast the ‘ Hellespontian’ 
wind. As nearly as we can calculate, it must have been a gale from the 
E.N.E., a wind which would blow off shore, not on shore, on the S.W. coast of 
Euboea. But when we turn to Herodotus we find a curious and, apparently, 
undesigned confirmation of his statement that the storm which destroyed the 
200 ships was the same as that which broke on the Greek and Persian fleets 
at Artemisium and Aphetae respectively, after the first day’s engagement. 
He does not in this instance mention the direction of the wind ; probably he did 
not know it; but he tells us (viii. 12). of Se vexpol nal ra vaurjyia eEepépovto 
és tas ’Adéras. The wind must have blown into the entrance of the 
Pagasaean Gulf, and, moreover, towards the Magnesian coast of it. It must 
in other words, have been a S. or S.S.W. wind, the very wind which would 
blow vessels in the S. Euripus on to the Hollows of Euboea, Authorities seem 
to be, whether rightly or wrongly, in agreement as to the fact that Herodotus 
had no personal acquaintance with the region in which the events took place. 
This can only emphasize the undesigned confirmatory evidence which the 





1 Cf. Strabo 445...rfjis EvBolas ra KoiAa tov rérwy: KoAmovTa: yap 7 mapaAla, 
Aéyous: Ta peratd AdAiSos Kat Tay mep) Tepac- 
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historian gives of the truth of his statement respecting the identity of the 
storms. 

Some commentators make a difficulty as to the circuitous route which, 
so Herodotus tells us, this squadron took round Skiathos from Aphetae. I 
confess I cannot see the difficulty. The circuitous route was, it seems to me, 
evidently taken to deceive the Greek fleet at Artemisium, and was, moreover, 
admirably designed for so doing; in fact the Greeks do not seem to have 
suspected its intention until Skyllias informed them of its object. Nor is 
this surprising. The squadron, as it doubled Cape Sepias, must have had all 
the appearance of sailing north, and might well give the impression that it 
had gone back to Therma or elsewhere for commissariat purposes. Moreover, 
a glance at the map will show that Skiathos shuts in the view at the end of 
the strait, and a squadron sailing round it, would be out of sight of the fleet 
at Artemisium. 

Jf Herodotus had not seen this region, and 7f the story of the despatch 
of the squadron from Aphetae is not true, it is a very remarkable fact that 
the invention should be so topographically correct. 

We next come to the tale of Skyllias. 

After the departure of the squadron (viii. 7 ad fin.), the Persians 
reviewed their fleet at Aphetae. It is needless to say that this cannot have 
been done in a few minutes: it must have been an affair of some hours at 
least, and must, if carried out on that seventeenth day, have occupied a large 
part of what remained of it after the despatch of the squadron. 

While this review was going on (viii. 8 ad init.), Skyllias deserted to the 
fleet at Artemisium. Herodotus thinks, as is indeed probable, that he went 
in a boat. We have no details of the adventure which might explain how he 
managed to get away in broad daylight without being pursued and brought 
back, for he must have had some ten miles to go. The hour of his arrival is, 
however, pretty well marked as the afternoon of a certain day (viii. 9), the 
seventeenth according to our calculation. The news he brought of the 
despatch of the vessels round Euboea was eminently calculated to create 
consternation in the Greek fleet. The dilemma was, indeed, a serious one. 
The detached squadron had got at least several hours’ start. Unless they 
sailed away promptly to oppose it, it might get through the narrows at 
Chalkis and land a force in rear of Thermopylae. But again, if they did 
this, the main fleet at Aphetae might sail into the Euripus from the north, 
and land a force behind the pass. There was the further possibility of their 
being caught in a trap between the two fleets unless they managed to defeat 
the 200 before the main fleet came up. It was absolutely necessary then to 
get a good start from Artemisium before the main fleet at Aphetae became 
aware of their departure. After long discussion they decided to remain 
where they were till after midnight, and then start for the inner strait. In 
the meantime they took the offensive against the fleet late in the afternoon 
(viii. 9), so Herodotus tells us. 

He also gives a motive for their so doing, viz., ‘they wished to make trial 
of their mode of fighting, etc. —here as elsewhere in Herodotus just the sort of 
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motive which would suggest itself to some one unacquainted with the designs 
of those in command. The design of the latter was, no doubt, one which is 
common in the history of war at all times, viz., to cover a retreat by a previous 
attack, and to render the Persians less likely to suspect the movement which 
was about to be made to the inner strait. 

We now come to a somewhat delicate calculation, but one which can be 
made with considerable probability from the data at our disposal. As far as 
the Persian fleet is concerned, the following events (all correction of Herod- 
otus’ chronology apart) had taken place on one and the self-same day :— 

(1) The departure of the 200 vessels, 
(2) The review of the fleet. 
(3) In the late afternoon, an attack by the Greeks 

It may be taken then as fairly certain that the first of these took place 
in the early morning, any time after daylight. 

These 200 vessels were apparently picked vessels (viii. 7, ad. init.). We 
may be safe, then, in assuming that their sailing qualites were at least equal 
to, probably greater than, those of the fleet generally, z.c.,as we have seen, 
some ten miles an hour. It would require then some fifteen hours for them 
to accomplish the 150 miles from Aphetae round Skiathos to the south point 
of Euboea, which they must have reached about 8 or 9 o'clock that uight. 
From what is necessarily implied by Herodotus’ account they must have been 
round this point before the storm broke upon them, otherwise they could not 
have weathered the headland. As they would then be within 70 miles of 
Chalkis, it is plain that the Greek fleet, starting after midnight, would not 
have been in time to stop them at the narrows, though it would have been in 
time to prevent their landing a force behind Thermopylae. 

At the same time the Greek fleet had no alternative but to remain where 
they were, until they could withdraw without attracting the attention of the 
Persian fleet at Aphetae. 

As a fact, had the Persian squadron ever arrived at Chalkis, it must have 
found there these fifty-three Athenian vessels which reached the fleet at 
Artemisium next day, to which fact the apparent immunity from disaster 
which the fifty-three enjoyed during the storm points. The Greeks at 
Artemisium seem to have had no actual information of these fifty-three 
vessels being on their way.! 


1 A recent criticism of Herodotus’ story com- 








ened line of communications to a purely 








ments on the absence of ‘motive’ in Herodotus’ Athenian squadron? for there was, it must be 


account of the arrival of the fifty-three Athenian 
vessels, It suggests that the retreat to Chalkis 
in the early part of the narrative is to be ex- 
plained as having been in reality the despatch 
of these fifty-three from Artemisium to that 
place with a view to defending the south 
entrance of the strait. 

Does it seem probable that the Peloponnesian 
contingent would have consented to remain at 
Artemisium under such circumstances, and to 
entrust the re-opening of the seriously threat- 





remembered, according to this theory, no Per- 
sian fleet as yet at Aphetae to render retreat 
from Artemisium dangerous. 

In the absence of ‘motive’ given, the most 
probable which can be suggested is that the 
Athenians, at this time novices in the fitting 
out of large fleets, had not been able to make 
more than 147 of their vessels ready for sea in 
time for the despatch to Artemisium, and sent 
on the remaining fifty-three when they were 
ready. 
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The events of the remainder of what we suggest as having been the 
seventeenth day are :— 

(1) The attack of the Greek fleet on the Persians at Aphetae 
(viii. 10). 

2) The storm that night (viii. 12). 

(3) The wreck of the 200 in that storm (viii. 13). 

The next day, «.c., the eighteenth of our calculation ; both sides remained 
inactive during the earlier half of the day (viii. 14). 

At an unspecified hour, certainly earlier than the late afternoon? the 
fifty-three Attic vessels reinforced the fleet at Artemisium. 

Herodotus then says:—attai te 6) ogeas éréppwoay amixopevot. 
kai dpa ayyerin édOodaa, etc. of the destruction of the 200 at the 
Hollows. 

The arrival of this news coincided more or less with the arrival of the 
fifty-three, or may even have been brought by them. 

The fifty-three must have spent the night at Chalkis. The storm 
apparently did not come before daylight, otherwise we should have 
expected that the fleet at Artemisium would have started to meet the 200. 

After daybreak such a movement in view of the Persians at Aphetae 
was not to be thought of. 

Now we do not know 

(1) the hour of the wreck at the Hollows, 

but, since the Hollows are just round the south cape of Euboea, 

and the 200 must have rounded that cape before the storm broke, 

it must have taken place early in the storm, 

ae., early in the night. 

(2) the hour of the departure of the fifty-three from Chalkis. 

Probably they did not start at daybreak, because they would in all likeli- 
hood wait till the storm had quite blown itself out. 

They had 70 miles to go to Artemisium, at least seven hours’ voyage, 
possibly more, since the Greek vessels were not as good sailers as the 
Persian. ' 
They certainly arrived there before the late afternoon, so the probability, 
if there be any, is that they started about 6 a.m. 

If the wreck, as indeed must have been the case, took place early the 
night before, this would give eight or nine hours for the news to reach 
Chalkis. We may be certain that the course of the fleet had attracted the 
notice of: the inhabitants of South Euboea, who must, too, have seen the 
Attic squadron pass up the strait earlier in the day. There is no impossibility 
that the tidings of the wreck were actually carried to Chalkis before the 
Attic squadron sailed thence, and were carried to the fleet at Artemisium by 
the latter. 

The last event of this day was the attack by the now united Greek fleet 
on the Cilician contingent of the Persians (viii. 14). 





1 Cf, puddiavres thy aithy Spnv, after the arrival of the fifty-three. 
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viii. 15 is filled with important information. It is a journal of the 
nineteenth day. The first significant words are 70 dro Eépfew Seipalvovtes, 
It will however be well to have these aside until we come to a comparison 
with the journal of Thermopylae. 

The Persians now for the first time took the offensive. The battle which 
ensued seems, from what Herodotus tells us, to have been somewhat of 
a Pyrrhic victory for the Greeks. In consequence ‘dpnopov 5 €Bovrevov 
éow és tv ‘EXXaéda’ (viii. 18, ad fin.) And now the Peloponnesian policy 
prevailed. It needed indeed but a slight weight in the balance of the then 
state of feeling to make it do so, and we may gather from Herodotus that 
Themistocles, whatever he may have thought of its wisdom, gave up for the 
time being all idea of opposing it. This anxiety seems to have been solely to 
get the Greek fleet away before the Persians could become aware of its having 
moved and the tale in viii. 19, is doubtless rightly interpreted to mean 
that he advised the lighting of fires on land in order to give the Persians the 
impression that the fleet was still at its station. The guise in which 
Herodotus presents the story is probably due to his well-known tendency to 
convey a moral, in this case the danger of disobeying an oracle. It will be 
noticed that the action of the Greeks on this occasion singularly accords with 
that of the day but one before, when they had not ventured, even under the 
most pressing danger from the squadron of 200, to leave their post under 
circumstances which would render their withdrawal immediately obvious to 
the Persians at Aphetae. 

These measures must have been taken late in the afternoon of the 
nineteenth day, for the fight took place at midday (viii. 15). 

The arrival of the news of the disaster at Thermopylae (viii. 21) set the 
seal to the decision to retire and the retirement took place during the night. 

It would seem, then, that, with the exception of the palpable crowding of 
the events of at least two days into one, the tale which Herodotus gives us of 
Artemisium is hardly deserving of that suspicion which some commentators 
have cast upon it. 

It really contains two difficulties. 

(1) The one to which I have just referred, viz., the manifest crowding of 
the events of two days into one, a mistake of the existence of which 
Herodotus himself gives us plain evidence, 

(2) The mistake which still remains, though now reduced to one day, in 
the lack of chronological concord between the journals of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium, 

I see no possibility of arriving at any evidence worth calling such as to 
the cause of the latter mistake. Herodotus gives us none, either directly or 
incidentally, and it is a pure conjecture on my part to say that I believe the 
miscalculation or mistake to have been made with respect to the number of 
days which intervened between the departure of the army and that of the 
fleet from Therma. It would, at any rate, not be unnatural for a man, 
speaking from recollection, to make a mistake of one day in a period of such 
a length. 
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Some would reconcile the chronology by subtracting two days from the 
time which Xerxes spent inactive before Thermopylae, on the plea that the 
delay is unaccountable. 

But is it, after all, so strange that the experienced generals of Xerxes 
should have hesitated about advising a direct attack on a position of such 
strength ? 

Of its strength we have ample evidence quite apart from Herodotus. 

There is the case already mentioned of Brennus and his Gauls 
in B.C, 279, 

There is also what seems to me the most instructive case of the methods 
employed by Philip of Macedon with a view to getting possession of it. For 
his Greek policy the possession of Thermopylae was of capital importance, and 
yet, though possessed of what was far and away the best army of his time, he 
dare not attack it directly and submitted to long postponement of his designs 
in order to avoid the hazard of so doing. 

The suspicion with which Herodotus’ statement of the four days’ delay 
at Thermopylae has been received is apparently due to the absence in his 
account of any substantial motive for the delay. We are told (vii. 210) that 
after reconnoitring the pass Xerxes téooepas pév 57 tapeEjKe mucpas, 
ermifov aied opeas atrodpycecOa. The fact of the delay we may suppose 
Herodotus got from his source of information, but a very brief consideration 
of the circumstances may convince us of the improbability of his having been 
able to get any information worth calling such as to the real reason for the 
delay. The strength of the Greek position, ample proof of which subsequent 
history, as we have said, affords, was no doubt the first reason, but this only 
partially accounts for the course of events. In order to elucidate the point 
fully, let us consider the parallel journals of Artemisium and Thermopylae, 
taking the former in its revised form 7.e. adding a conjectural day after the 
departure of the army from Therma, and dividing the events of Herodotus’ 
sixteenth day in accordance with what is demanded by his narrative. 
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13 12 P. fleet leaves Therma. Early morning. 
| P. fleet arrives at Sepiad strand. Evening. 
| Capture of three Greek scouting vessels | Probably before 
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No. soe = of | 
wi ay in P . 
a text of tat a Events at Artemisium. Appr — time 
added. paper. 
15 14 P. army inac- | Storm continues. . 
tive before | P. fleet at Sepiad stxand, 
Thermopylae. | G. fleet at Chalkis. 
Report of P. disaster reaches G. fleet 
at Chalkis. 
16 15 P. army inac- | Storm continues. 
tive before | Fleets as on 15th day. 
Thermopylae. 
17 16 P. army still in- | P. fleet moves to and arrives at Aphe- | Arrival early in 
| active. | tae. the afternoon. 
| | G. fleet moves back to Artemisium. 
| G. fleet captures fifteen P. vessels. In afternoon. 
| G. commanders consult about retire- | Probably even- 
ment from Artemisium. | ing. 
18%). ST P. army makes | G. commanders on Themistocles’ per- | Morning. 
firstattackon | suasion determine to remain at | 
Thermopylae. | Artemisium. 
| | P. fleet despatches squadron of 200 | Probably early 
| | _ to circumnavigate Euboea. morning. 
| | P. review their fleet. After despatch of 
| | the 200. 
| | Skyllias carries news to the G. fleet of | During the re- 
| | the despatch of the 200. view. Arrived 
| at Artemisium 
| in afternoon. 
G. fleet engages P. fleet at Aphetae. Late in afternoon, 
Second storm begins. Early in the 
| evening. 
Wreck of the 200 Persian vessels in | Early in the 
| the Hollows of Euboea, night. 
| | Fifty-three Attic vessels on their way | Night, 
| | | to join the G. fleet spend night at 
| Chalkis. 
| | 
19 | 18 | Second attack | Both fleets inactive. Earlier part of 
| on Thermo- day. 
| |  pylae. The fifty-three Attic vessels join the | Earlier than the 
G. fleet. late afternoon. 
| | G. fleet receives news of the wreck of | About same time 
| the 200. as above. 
| United G. fleet attacks Cilician con- | Late afternoon. 
tingent of P. fleet. 
| 
| Sollee 
20 19 | Third and suc- | P. fleet takes offensive against G. fleet. 
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cessful attack 
on Thermo- 
pylae. 


General engagement. 

G. commanders decide to retire ow és 
Thy ‘EAAdSa. 

News of disaster at Thermopylae 
reaches G. fleet. 

G. fleet retires from Artemisium. 
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It now remains for us to consider briefly the relation between the two 
series of events at Thermopylae and Artemisium respectively. 

A comparison of the two brings into immediate prominence the fact that 
the delay of four days at Thermopylae corresponds practically with the time 
during which the Persian fleet was delayed outside the strait by the storm. 
It is also noticeable that the first attack on Thermopylae was made on the very 
day after the fleet arrived at Aphetae, when it would be in a position to force 
the strait, or, at any rate, to keep the Greek fleet employed. It is not 
unreasonable so suppose that Xerxes reckoned on his fleet having no difficulty 
in forcing the strait immediately after its arrival. It was immensely superior 
in numbers, and was drawn largely from nations who had the reputation of 
being the best seamen of their time. 

I venture to think, too, that Xerxes and the experienced generals with 
him may have been apprehensive lest the Greek fleet should sail close in 
shore and take part in the defence of the pass, an actual possibility which the 
events of two centuries later make quite evident. I do not say that the 
Greeks had any such intention, at least, there does not exist the slightest 
evidence of their having had it, but nevertheless it was plainly a contingency 
which might present itself to the consideration of the Persian council-of-war, 
and might decide them to defer the attack until their own fleet arrived to 
occupy the attention of the Greek naval force in the straits. 

The despatch of the 200 ships round Euboea would seem to have had as 
its main object the capture of the whole Greek fleet, as, indeed, Herodotus 
tells us. We find, too, this design repeated at Salamis. Xerxes evidently 
thought that his fleet at Aphetae could deal with the Greek fleet at 
Artemisium without much difficulty, and there is reason to believe he was 
not far wrong. That last day’s fighting must have ended in something much 
more like a defeat than we might suppose from Herodotus’ story, and the 
absence of any mention of any opposition on the part of Themistocles to the 
plan of retreating from Artemisium is somewhat significant. It was one 
thing to face the immensely superior numbers of the Persian fleet in the 
narrow strait of Salamis, less than a mile broad: it was another to face that 
fleet in the broad northern bend of the Euripus where there was plenty of 
sea room. 

That the landing of troops behind Thermopylae in case of the failure of 
a direct attack may have been a secondary object, is, of course, possible, or 
even probable, and had not the discovery and successful use of the path of 
Hydarnes rendered this unnecessary, we may suspect that the main ‘Jeet at 
Aphetae would have been employed, after the loss of the squadron of 200, in 
an attempt to effect such a landing by forcing the strait. 

As far as can be seen from Herodotus’ narrative, Xerxes’ strategy after 
his arrival in Malis seems to have been :— 

(1) To defer attack on the pass until his own fleet should have arrived 
within the channel to occupy the attention of the Greek fleet. 

(2) To then attempt a direct attack on the pass. 

(3) To take measures for the capture of the whole Greek fleet. 
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(4) To provide for the contingency of failure of direct attack on 
Thermopylae in two ways :— 

(a) By giving orders to the main fleet to force the strait and land troops 
in rear of the pass.! 

(6) By giving orders to the squadron of 200 to land troops in rear of the 
pass. 

This paper has not been written out of any spirit of conservatism. 
Anyone who, like myself, heartily accepts such historical reconstructions as 
Mr. Macan’s ‘Marathon’ or Professor Bury’s ‘ Aristides at Salamis’ can 
hardly be suspected of such a tendency. But after studying this part of 
Herodotus’ history, it seems to me that this section of his narrative does not 
demand anything of the nature of a forced explanation, still less calls for 
practical rejection, for to this some of the proposed reconstructions amount 
whether the writers intend it or not. That the narrative is defective in 
chronology, is, of course, quite plain, but calculations made from the bare 
statements in it, result, when the chronological defect is eradicated, in 
singular accord. So at least it seems to me. I should very much like to 
know how it seems to others who are acquainted with the scene of events. 


G. B. Grunpy. 


1 Cf. 7d awd Héptew Semuatvorres, viii. 15. 
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THE ACCOUNT OF SALAMIS IN HERODOTUS. 


It is, I think, impossible to read Professor Goodwin’s article on ‘Salamis’ 
in the Journal of the Archacological Institute of America, 1882—83, without 
arriving at the conclusion that he has made out a very strong case for his main 
thesis, viz., that the plan of the battle was wholly different from that which 
has been constructed by modern historians, who misinterpret, as I suppose 
Professor Goodwin would hold, the account of Herodotus. I confess to cordial 
adherence to the main proposition contained in the article, but I find great 
difficulty in understanding the argument by which he endeavours to reconcile 
his view with the account given by Herodotus. 

That there is some defect in Herodotus’ account is clear. At first reading 
it seems to consist in an absence of information as to the movements of the 
fleets in the battle itself. 

My impression is, however, that Herodotus had at his disposal informa- 
tion with regard to those movements, but misunderstood it. 

It will be necessary, in order to explain exactly what I mean, to go over 
much of the ground which Professor Goodwin traverses, and indeed to make 
use of some of his arguments. 

It is generally agreed, in fact the evidence is unanimous on this point, 
that the Persians drew up their fleet in some way so as to block the eastern 
end of the Salamis strait, though the way in which they did this is disputed. 
But the main points in dispute are :— 

(1) As to the locality of the part of the other end of the strait eviiith 
they blocked so as to prevent the Greek fleet from escaping. 

Viz., whether it was the narrow portion of the eastern strait at the point 
where it enters the Bay of Eleusis, or whether it was the strait between 
Salamis island and the Megarid coast. 

(2) As to the position of the Persian fleet, especially at daybreak, on the 
morning of the battle. 

The scheme of the battle given in nearly all, if not all, modern histories 
of Greece, represents the Persian fleet as drawn up on the morning of the 
battle along the Attic coast from the narrows at the entrance of the Bay of 
Eleusis almost to the mouth of Piraeus harbour, while the Greek fleet is 
opposite, extending from a point some way north of the Island of St. George 
almost to the end of Kynosura (v. Grote, etc.). 

I notice that this scheme has been adhered to in histories of Greece 
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which are either new or have been re-edited since Professor Goodwin’s article 
was published. 

The objections to it which Professor Goodwin urged seem to me so strong 
that I am surprised that the scheme is still adhered to by great authorities on 
Greek history. The reason for this adherence I havé not seen stated in print, 
but I can only suppose that those who hold to the old view reject wholly the 
version of Diodorus, where it differs from that of Herodotus, and would hold 
that the latter is not contradicted in any essential respect by the, for historical 
purposes, imperfect account of Aeschylus. Professor Goodwin lays down the 
canon that on any detail he does mention, Aeschylus is the authority to be 
followed, because he was an eye-witness. He further seeks to reconcile 
Herodotus’ account with that of Aeschylus, with the result that he reproduces 
a history of the battle which is in nearly all essential respects that of 
Diodorus. 

It is plain, of course, that the ‘ eye-witness’ argument may be carried 
too far, since it is possible, if not probable, that the accounts of Herodotus and 
Diodorus were drawn from the records of eye-witnesses. 

The thesis which I propose to put forward is that we have in the tale of 
Salamis one of the rare cases in which Diodorus has either obtained better 
information or made better use of his information than Herodotus. I believe 
Professor Goodwin might possibly agree to this. But I would urge that 
those who have adopted the ‘old’ scheme of the battle have rightly 
interpreted Herodotus’ view, and that the mistake, if any, is Herodotus’, 
not theirs. 

In this, I believe, Professor Goodwin would disagree with me. 

The arguments against the old scheme, of which the most convincing 
have been already stated by Professor Goodwin, are :— 

Since the passage between Attica and Psyttaleia is 1,300 yards wide ; 

And that between Aegaleos and Salamis 1,500 yards; 

And between Aegaleos and St. George Island 1,200 yards ; 

‘aie, the whole channel is very narrow ; 

(a) How could the Persian movement of cutting off be accomplished so 
secretly that the Greeks got no wind of it? (H. viii. 78, Plut. Zhem. 12, 
Arist. 8.) 

How could the Persians have slipped along the other side of the narrow 
strait in the night unperceived? Tradition says, moreover, that it was a 
moonlight night. 

(4) Can we believe that the Greek fleet was allowed to form quietly in 
line of battle at the other side of this narrow strait, in the very face of the 
Persian fleet only a few hundred yards distant ? 

Surely the Persian fleet would, being eager to capture the Greek fleet, 
have seized the ships while the crews were preparing to embark, 

(c) Aeschylus, an eye-witness, testifies that it was only after the Greeks 
had rowed forward from their first position that they were fairly seen by the 
Persians (Aesch. Pers, 400). 

(d) Aeschylus, Pers, 441-464, H. viii. 76, 95, Plut. Arist, 9 concur in the 
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statement that Xerxes landed a body of Persians on Psyttaleia because he 
thought that it would be a central point of the sea fight. 

Such are Professor Goodwin’s objections to the old scheme. To the last 
I would add that Herodotus expressly describes the measures taken with 
regard to Psyttaleia as being synchronous with those for blocking the straits 
(viii. 76). 

Of these objections :— 

(a) is strong as being Herodotus’ own evidence, and it is on Herodotus 
that the old scheme must rely. The passages quoted from Plutarch are, how- 
ever, manifestly from the Herodotean source. 

Objections (), (c), (d@) seem to me unanswerable. As I read the narrative, 
the old scheme of Grote and others cannot stand in face of them. 

Experience has convinced me of the fact that Herodotus is a most 
difficult and dangerous author to criticise. At the same time, in those 
parts of his Greek history which I have had occasion to examine minutely,— 
some on the actual scene of events,—I have never come across any statement 
of fact which could be suspected to be the pure invention of the author. His 
mistakes, in so far as can be judged, arise almost wholly from: 

(1) Misreading of sources, 

(2) Use of defective or mistaken sources, 
not from the invention of imaginary facts. His painful conscientiousness 
seems to be genuine, not fictitious. But, eminently unmilitary himself, he 
was peculiarly liable to misunderstand the information at his disposal with 
regard to military matters, and this, as it seems to me is exactly what has 
happened with regard to his account of Salamis, and in the following way :— 

It is, of course, a commonplace of criticism to say that Herodotus gives 
us no account of the general movements or manceuvres of the two fleets on 
the actual day of battle, save that he mentions that the Aeginetan vessels fell 
on the Phoenician ships which the Athenians put to flight. What I may 
call the enunciation of my proposition is this :— 

This failure of information in this part of his narrative is due to the fact 
that he had already in the previous part of it used up his information on this 
potnt. 

He antedated a movement made on the night preceding the battle to the 
previous afternoon, and further antedated the movements in the battle itself to 
the night preceding the battle. 

I will now attempt to prove this proposition. Unfortunately I do not 
see my way to doing so without going into the detail of the description of the 
fighting. 

Apparently on the day but one before the battle (cf. H. viii. 64) 
Themistocles at the meeting of commanders urged the importance of fighting 
in the strait (cf. H. viii. 60, D. xi. 17). His idea was, of course, that in the 
narrow seaway the Greek fleet would not be outflanked, and the superior 
numbers of the Persians would not be of avail. It is noticeable (1) that his 
argument is dependent on the narrowness of the possible front of the fighting 
line, (2) that unanimous evidence of historians points to the fact that the 
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event showed it to be a sound argument. But, if the fleets were ranged on 
either side of the strait in the actual battle, and not across it, it is somewhat 
difficult to see why so much success should be attributed to the design. 


Day preceding the battle. 


Ship despatched to Aegina to fetch the Aeacidae (H. viii. 64). 

Persian fleet at Phaleron (H. viii. 66—T. 12). 

Persian fleet, so says Herodotus, puts out towards Salamis and quietly 
forms line of battle. It is too late to fight that day (H. viii. 70). 

This movement, then, presumably took place in the late afternoon. 

Here I think Herodotus’ mistake begins. He represents this movement 
as made before Xerxes received Themistocles’ message, 7.¢. not causally con- 
nected with it at all. But both Aeschylus and Diodorus almost certainly 
describe the same movement as having been made after Themistocles’ 
message had been received and in consequence of it. 

Cf. Aesch. Pers. 374-83 describing the embarkation of the Persians with 
a view to (368-9) ranging the ships in three lines so as to guard the exits and 
the ‘roaring friths’ and (370-3) sending ships by a circuit round the Island 
of Ajax to cut off the Greek retreat. 

Cf. also Diod. xi. 17. 

In other words neither Aeschylus nor Diodorus has any mention of a 
movement of the Persian fleet from Phaleron until after Themistocles’ message 
was received. 

What Herodotus describes and mistimes is really the movement which 
the Persians made at night to block the eastern strait. 

After the receipt of Themistocles’ message the Persian fleet did on the 
night before the battle put out, and these measures were taken :— 

(1) Psyttaleia was occupied (H. viii. 76, Aesch. Pers, 449, and apparently 
Plut. Arist. 8) 

_ because Xerxes expected evidently that it would be an important 
position to hold during the battle (v. H. and A. P. ad loc. cit.). 

Professor Goodwin thinks, as indeed appears probable, that it must have 
been near the centre of the Persian lines of battle as at first arranged. 

(2) The strait was blocked on the East \ (@P. Them. 12, A. P. 368-378, 

(3) The strait was also blocked on the Westj H. viii. 76, Diod. xi. 17. 

With regard to (2), the consideration suggested by the occupation of 
Psyttaleia and the fact that the measure was carried out unknown to the 
Greeks, might suggest that the Persian line was extended from behind Kyno- 
sura, South of Psyttaleia to the Attic coast near Piraeus harbour. 

As regards (3), Diodorus says expressly that the Egyptian contingent 
was sent to block the strait between Salamis and the Megarid (xi. 17). 

This is a curious triangular concord at this point in the history. 
Diodorus says that the Egyptian contingent was sent. 

Plutarch speaks of 200 ships sent off by night. 

Herodotus tells us that the Egyptian contingent numbered 200. 

The assertion of Diodorus, if it stood alone, might not be held to be very 
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convincing, but Aeschylus practically says the same thing, viz., that Xerxes sent 
ships by a circuit round the Island of Ajax to cut off the Greek retreat. 

Professor Goodwin would apparently argue that Herodotus’ description of 
the movement really implies, if rightly interpreted, the same thing. Now 
what Herodotus does say is this (viii. 76), ésed2) éyivovto péoar vixtes, 
aviyyov pév 70 am’ éatrépns Képas KuKovpevor pds THY Ladapiva, avijyov &é 
oi apt tiv Kéov nal tiv Kuvdcovpay tetaypévor, xateiyov te péype 
Mouruyins mavta tov TropOwov Tice vnvoi. The earlier part of the passage 
evidently refers to the blocking of the strait on the west. On the general 
question of meaning, I do not think that this can mean anything else but 
that the west wing, as he calls it, moved through the strait, not rownd 
Salamis, to block the west end of the strait at the point where it enters the 
Bay of Eleusis, 7c. between Aegaleos and Salamis island. This, indeed, is 
the natural interpretation, which those who follow what I have called the 
‘old’ scheme of the battle put upon the words. 

But I venture to think very strongly that Herodotus is describing in this 
passage, (though he, of course, was not aware of the fact,) the movements in 
the actual battle. We have seen that he has ascribed to the previous after- 
noon a movement which Aeschylus and Diodorus say took place at night, and 
he is now ascribing to the night a movement which was really made in the 
morrow-morning’s battle. He has antedated his information, and hence he 
can tell us practically nothing of the general movements in the fight, for he 
had already used up all the information he had with regard to the move- 
ments of the two fleets. 

T shall have, of course, to recur to this point, when we come to discuss 
the actual manuevring in the battle. 

The movements in the night were made quietly, in order that the enemy 
might not get knowledge of them (H. viii. 76). 

They took up the whole night (H. and A. P.). 

This tells in favour of the movement round Salamis island to the 
west strait between the island and the Megarid. 

The Greeks were unaware of the movements until Aristides came from 
Aegina to inform them of them (H. viii. 79, Plut. 7.12, A. 8), Aristides 
further told them that he had had great difficulty in getting through the 
blockading squadron (H. viii. 81). It would be mere guesswork to surmise 


how he got through. 


Day of the battle. 


When the day dawned the position of the fleets seems to have been :— 

The Greek fleet close to Salamis town, probably in bay north of it; the 
Persian fleet in a line across the strait almost due east and west, with 
Psyttaleia near the centre. 

These positions are to be conjectured from the following facts :— 

(a) The Greek position, from Diodorus’ statement that, after embarking, 
the Greeks sailed out and occupied the strait between Salamis and the 
Herakleion (D. xi. 18). Plutarch tells us that the Herakleion was where the 
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Island of Salamis is separated from the main land by a narrow passage. It 
must therefore have been on Aegaleos opposite Salamis town. 

(0) The Persian position is defined by very strong evidence : 

(1) Respecting the occupation of Psyttaleia already quoted ; 

(2) (And most markedly) by the statements of Aeschylus and Diodorus. 

A. P. 415 says that the Persian ships fell foul of one another when they 
came into the narrows. 

D. xi. 18 says that the Persians in their advance at first retained their 
order, having plenty of sea room, but when they came to the strait, they were 
compelled to withdraw some ships from the line, and fell into much confusion, 

Their position at dawn must then have been in the broad part of the 
strait, just before the narrows begin. It will be seen that there is a most 
marked diminution in breadth so soon as Kynosura is rounded. I say above 
‘just before the narrows begin,’ because the evidence of Aeschylus and Hero- 
dotus shows that the two fleets came in sight of one another very soon after 
they began to move (cf. A P. 400, H. viii. 84). 

It was after dawn when the Greeks embarked (H. viii. 83 ad init.). 

When we come to the question of the positions of the various con- 
tingents in the two fleets Aeschylus unfortunately does not aid us. 

Herodotus and Diodorus are in agreement as to: 

Medised Greeks on Persian L. wing (H. viii. 85, D. xi. 17) ; 

Phoenicians on Persian R. wing (H. viii. 85, D. xi. 17). 

Diodorus further tells us : 

Cyprians with Phoenicians on R. wing (D. xi. 19). 

Cilicians, Pamphylians, Lycians next them (D. xi. 19). 

Curiously enough the two authorities differ with regard to the few 
details they give of the Greek array. 

Both agree that Athenians were on Greek L. wing (H. viii. 85, D. xi. 18). 

But the Lacedaemonians according to Herodotus (viii. 85) were on the 
R. wing, but according to Diodorus (xi. 18) on the left with Athenians. 

‘ Aeginetans and Megareans according to Diodorus were on the R. wing 
(xi. 18). 

It is difficult to say whether the evidence on the point where the 
authorities are in conflict, viz. as to the composition of the Greek right, 
inclines to the side of Herodotus or Diodorus. I shall give reasons for 
believing that the account of Herodotus is more probably the right one. 


The Movements of the Fleets in the battle. 


The Persian flect.—The information which we do get as to the advance 
of the Persian fleet and its manceuvring is wholly in accord with what seems to 
me to be almost certainly defined as its position at dawn. 

Aeschylus (P. 368-9) tells us that it took up its original position in three 
lines. 

Describing its appearance as it advanced into the narrow part of the 
strait, he speaks of it coming on in a pedwa, which can only refer to some 
formation in column, or something resembling a column. 
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Diodorus supplies the connecting link between the two formations when 
he says that the Persians when they came into the strait were compelled to 
withdraw some ships from the line (xi. 18). 

If the chart of the strait at this point be examined it will be seen that 
after passing Psyttaleia and Kynosura it not only narrows, but turns west- 
ward at right angles. The Persian fleet had consequently to accomplish a 
most difficult manoeuvre of a double kind, viz. : 

(a) To reduce their front. 

(b) To execute a wheeling movement to the left, of which their extreme 
left wing would form the pivot. 

What seems to have taken place is this; their right, and possibly their 
centre having reduced their front passed through the strait east of Psyttaleia 
in some sort of column formation; then wheeled to the left to turn the corner 
of the strait, while their left wing marked time, as it were, in the strait west 
of Psyttaleia. The latter would be hidden from the Greek fleet by the some- 
what lofty rocky promontory of Kynosura. But the right wing passing east of 
Psyttaleia would almost immediately come into sight, and would present to the 
Greeks that appearance of a pedua, which the eye-witness Aeschylus describes, 


The Greek fleet. 


Meanwhile the Greek fleet had moved. It formed line in the first instance 
in the strait between Salamis and the Herakleion, so Diodorus tells us (xi. 18). 
From that position it advanced along the strait, and soon after starting, came 
in sight of the Persian (A. P.400). Needless to say that this detail, given by 
Aeschylus, is singularly in disaccord with the ‘old’ scheme. 

We now come to the difficult question as to the position of the fleets 
when contact took place. 

Aeschylus gives a most important detail bearing on this point, when he 
says (A. P. 401) that the Greek right wing led the advance and the remainder 
came behind. If we consider what this implies, and further take into con- 
sideration another fact mentioned by Aeschylus (A. P. 411) and supported by 
Herodotus (viii. 84, ad init.) to whit, that a Greek (7.c. Athenian) ship began 
the battle by attacking a Phoenician, we see that the Persian right, 7c. that 
part of their fleet which had wheeled on the outside had got in advance of the 
rest of their line, 2.e. that the two fleets were in a kind of échelon formation 
when contact took place, not in line direct across the strait, which would 
imply positions running north and south, but slantwise in positions running 
from north-west to south-east nearly. In order to make clear what I mean, I 
append three small sketch maps of the straits, showing (1) original position, 
(2) advance, (3) contact, of the two fleets. 

It is, I believe, this position of the fleets at the point of contact which 
Herodotus describes in viii. 76, and viii. 85. 

First, with respect to viii. 76. 

Herodotus had already ascribed the Persian movement from Phaleron’ to 
the position at Psyttaleia to the afternoon of the day preceding the battle, 
orior to the receipt of Themistocles’ message by Xerxes, 
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This, we have seen, was a mistake. That movement was made, as 
Aeschylus and Diodorus show clearly, subsequent to the receipt of the message, 
and in the night. 

What is the first immediate consequence of his mistake? He had 
separated with respect to time the Persians’ movement to the position at 
Psyttaleia from their movement to block the western end of the straits, 
whereas these two movements were synchronous. 

Now let us consider what his position as an historian would have been 
after making this mistake. 

He would be quite aware of the notorious fact that a movement was 
made in the night to block this western issue, and was made in consequence 
of Themistocles’ message. 
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He would naturally suppose that the second movement indicated in his 
sources of information was this movement, whereas it was really the movement 
in the actual battle itself. 

The description of the movement in viii. 76 is very closely applicable to 
what we have seen from other evidence must have been the movement in the 
battle. He says: dvijyov pév 70 am’ éomépns Képas KuKrovpmEevor mpos THY 
Larapiva, aviryov Sé ot audi tv Kéov te nal thv Kuvdcovpay tetaypévot, 
Katetyov Te wéxpt Mouvuyins travta Tov TopOpov That vyval. 

In the first place we find out from chap. 85 what he meant by the west 
wing, viz. cata pév 5) AOnvaiovs éretayato Poles (obTor yap elyov TO 
mpos ’EXevaives te kal éorépns Képas): kata 5¢ Aaxedatpovious “lwves* ob Tot 
& elyov Td mpos THY Hw Te Kal Tov Iletpacéa. 

It sems to me to be fairly clear that he supposed the wheeling movement 
H.S.—VOL. XVII. s 
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— 


of the right wing (the Phoenicians) which brought that wing as we have seen 
in front of the rest of the line, which movement was evidently accurately 
described in his source of information (cf. especially xuxXovpevor mpos THY 
YaXapiva), to be a movement through the strait to block up the narrows north 
of Salamis town, near the Bay of Eleusis. The remaining words, dvijyov 6é 
oi audi tyv Kéov te cai tv Kuvocovpay teraypévor, are taken also, no 
doubt, from his source of information and refer to the movement of the left 
Persian wing in the battle. 

Of course Herodotus misinterprets the meaning in consequence of the 
mistake he has made, and adds the words which follow xatetyov Te, etc. He 
has to bring this latter body of ships in touch with those which he has in 
imagination moved right up the strait. 
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The 70 am’ éorépns xépas of ch. 76 is no doubt of the same origin as the 
To mpos EnXevaivds te kai éomrépns xépas of ch. 85, and the latter is used in 
describing the position in actual battle. Strict geography might take excep- 
tion to the description of this wing as the west wing, though when the battle 
began it did apparently lie north-west or thereabouts of the other wing, but 
the distinction between the two wings in ch. 85 as pds ’EXevoivos and pds 
rov Ilecpacéa is, as will be seen, correct and good. 

Before I close I should like to say one word as to the battle itself, and 
the question of the conflicting evidence as to the position of the Aeginetans 
and Lacedaemonians in the fighting line. ‘The Aeginetans come in for the 
highest praise in Herodotus’ account. That they would not have got the 
praise from him unless they deserved it in some notorious way, we may be 


sure. The philo-Athenian historian was not likely to commend them without 
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cause. But Herodotus also mentions a detail about them in the battle which 
he is extremely unlikely to have invented, namely, that they fell on the 
Phoenician ships which fled before the Athenians (viii. 91). I think we may 
fairly suspect from Herodotus’ language that the Aeginetans were credited 
with dealing the decisive blow in the battle, though the Athenians had 
apparently the hardest fight (H. viii. 93). But this detail about the 
Aeginetans falling on the Phoenician ships makes it highly probable, if 
not certain, that they were close to the Athenians in the line, probably 
in the centre or left-centre, i.c. not on the right, as Diodorus says, and 
we may, I think, conjecture that the decisive action of the battle was the 
breaking of the Persian line at the centre by the Aeginetans, after 
which the latter were able to fall on the flank of the Phoenicians, the 
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Persian right wing, whom the Greeks regarded, as may be seen from various 
hints in the accounts of the battle, as the really formidable element in the 
Persian fleet. 

It is possible that the actual fighting may have gone in accordance 
with the original plan of attack of the Greek commanders, with such 
modifications as the confusion into which the Persian fleet fell in the 
course of executing their difficult manceuvre of necessity introduced 
into it. Of that confusion the Greeks apparently took full advantage 
but still the crushing of the Persian centre, probably consisting of the 
poorest material in their fleet, by what was looked upon, if Diodorus be 
right, as, after the Athenians, the most capable portion of the Greek fleet, 


to be followed by an attack on the flank of the powerful Persian right 
$s 2 
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wing, may have been in outline the original design of Eurybiades and his 
colleagues. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, for me to acknowledge further the extent to 
which I am indebted to Professor Goodwin’s article, since it will be fully 
appreciated by those who are interested in this side of Greek history, to whom 
certainly that article will be well known. 


G. B. GRunpy. 
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THE TEXT OF THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 
Part IV. 
APOLLO. 


RECENT literature on this Hymn is almost limited to the notes of 
R. Peppmiiller, Philologus, 1884, p. 196 sq., 1894, p. 253 sq., and H. Pomtow, 
Neue Jahrb. f. Phil, 1886, p. 176, and the articles of A. Kirchhoff, 
Sitzungsberichte der preuss, Akad, xlii. 1893, and A. W. Verrall in this Journal 
vol. xiv. pp. 1 sgg. (1894). For Apollo we have the account by Roscher in his 
Lexicon ; Mr. Farnell (Cults of Greck States) has not yet treated him. 

Want of illustration and of positive information upon the topics with 
which the Hymn deals, is the chief stumbling block to its interpretation. 
We are practically entirely ignorant, so far as other sources are concerned, at 
these places: the geographical names Eipeotar 32, Adtoxdvn 35, Aicayén 40, 
Aéxtos 217, ’Apjvn ’Apyudén Aimu 422, 423; the nature of Eilithyia’s 
necklace 103; the recitations at the Delian festival 156 sqg., Apollo’s ‘brides’ 
208 sq., the observances connected with chariots at Onchestus 230 sq., the 
epithets of Apollo w¥@:os 373, déApecos 496; the part taken by Cretans in 
the Delphic worship 393 sg. It is the more disappointing that the newly 
found Delphic inscriptions, so far as they have been published, contribute 
nothing to the elucidation of these points. The fragments of Hymns to 
Apollo, whatever perturbation they may have caused in the theory of Greek 
music, are singularly barren as literary documents. 

This condition of ignorance has brought the usual result, that the Higher 
Criticism has marked the document for its own. Even the usually judicious 
Ruhnken divided the Hymn into two. I venture to think that consideration 
tends to show that even where the full import of the context is unrealisable, 
the grammatical sense presented by the tradition is clear, and that therefore 
the text may vindicate its soundness. When the darkness that surrounds 
the subject-matter of documents is deep, a prudent editor will, pending the 
arrival of better lights, at least guard the wording and the order of the texts 
for which he is responsible. 

In three places in the poem the text has literally disintegrated, at 
59, 152, 211; the first two of these singular corruptions have been fairly 
satisfactorily healed. Several lacunas, but of small extent, appear necessary. 


18. bm’ Ivwzoio peéOpois. Reiz and A. Matthiae substituted éz’, the 
necessity of which with Ilgen I doubt. As Ilgen remarks, the Inopus is con- 
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ceived as a mountain torrent (vv. 17, 26), and Leto might be said to be 
‘under’ its waters as it fell steeply. Or iad may have the more general 
sense of ‘near, about,’ as in Apollonius ii. 794 dgp’ €BddovTo | odpa Babup- 
pelovtos ud’ eiapevais ‘Taioo. 87 emi Latvidevts; éwl Strabo, do 


all MSS. 


20. vouos BeBAyjatat wdjs. Barnes removed the singular, which was 
kept by Maittaire (Miscellanea Graecorum aliquot Scriptorum Carmina, 1722, 
p. 166): cf. Aratus 817 cal padXrov peravedoa, Kal ef pyyviato padror, 
where Maass quotes y 438 Oca xeyapolar’ idodca, as several MSS. have it for 
Kexdpoito idodca; A 660 one MS. has BeBrjarac for BéBAnTar pév oO 
Tvde/Sys. To keep the singular voyuos here would imply a strong view upon 
the unfamiliarity of the author with the epic dialect, but the principle of the 
preservation of linguistic anomalies presented by MSS. is one to which I 
incline. Cf. catevyjvobev with plural, Dem. 279, é in the plural Aphr. 267. 
Whether véwos should be kept, or altered with Barnes into vous, may be 
doubted. BddXew voor is in any case an unusual phrase; BaddAXevv must be 
taken, I suppose, in the sense of ‘lay, found, and in this sense may suit 
better with vowos ‘custom’ or ‘strain’ than with voyos ‘range’ or ‘course.’ 
Also some weight perhaps should be given to the unvarying accentuation of 
the MSS. Hes. Theog. 66 wérrrovtas mwavtwy Te vowous, one MS. has vopods. 
The conjectures mremAnjyaras (Matthiae), weuédrntar aovdjs (Hermann), vopuor 
peuBrAHar’ aovdis (Nitzsch) do not assist. 


26. mpos xvvOos dpos. On the united authority of the MSS. and of Steph. 
Byz. (s.v. wap’ ’Avtipdy@ év mpeotn OnBaidos. 6 oixntwp KvvOvos: Kat 
OnruK@s Kal ovdetépws) who can hardly refer to any passage but ours, I 
retain the neuter, notwithstanding the gen. Kvvov v. 141. Barnesis the last 


editor, D’Arnaud, quoted by Ilgen, the last critic, who has not departed from 
the MSS. 


29 sq. With Hermann and Baumeister it must be felt that the connection 
of the enumeration of places, vv. 30-44, is uncertain. If, as is usually the 
case, we print a comma at the end of 29, the places are introduced as those 
over which Apollo rules; but when we get to the end of the list we find 
they are regions over which Leto wandered. Unless we are to suppose that 
Apollo’s dominion coincided with the spots through which his mother when 
big with him wandered, either a sign of interrogation, as Gemoll, or a full 
stop, as in the Oxford text, must be put after 29; the slight abruptness finds 
many parallels in the Hymns. : 


32. aiyai 7 eipeciaute. Tecpecvar Ruhnken. It is admitted that no 
connection is known between Piresiae and Apollo, and as we have Iresiae 
standing in the texts of Livy xxxii. 13 it seems safe to leave Eipeodaz here. 
It is true that the Livian Iresiae and Piresiae must have been in the same 
neighbourhood, and Leake (Northern Greece, iv. 493) wished to simplify the 
matter by abolishing Iresiae. But is it even certain that our Iresiae is the 
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same as the Livian? For the name cf. the deme Elpaci/Sa:. Two other 
unknown names preserved in this catalogue are Alcayén and Adtoxdyy. It 
is a pity that Strabo did not extend his studies on B to this document. 


35. avtoxdvns Gpos aim’. Advdtoxdyn is not found; it does not follow 
however that we need the conjectures dvtixavyn, axpoxayn, aiyoxavn, which 
are equally non-existent. Kdvy or Kava: is the name of a considerable mass 
of mountain opposite the south point of Lesbos, mentioned often by Strabo 
in his account of Asia Minor and described p. 615. The name applied to a 
town also, and (according to Stephanus s. v.) to a lake; the district in general 
was called 7) Kavaéa. Hence (at Ilgen’s suggestion) I take it that adroxavyn 
may mean the centre of the geographical name «dyn, ‘ Heart of Kav,’ we. 
the original peak of which Strabo says avro cal’ abro ixavas cvvéotadrat, 
mpoaveves Se emt To Al’yaioy wédayos, although no parallel use of avto- 
seems to be preserved. Alcayén v. 40 is still unidentified. 


46. et tis cor yatéwy viet Oédot otxia BécOar. Oi which is generally 
read, is now found to be the emendation of H, and is made probable by 
éxnBorov in 45, At the same time Apollo is addressed immediately before 
this parenthesis begins, v. 25, as ve, and afterwards v. 120, and therefore cou 
may not be impossible here. 


53. dAros 8 ovtis ceid TOP dyetas oddéE ce Alooes. Mr. T. L. Agar 
(Classical Review, Nov. 1896,) has removed the scales from our eyes, and 
with the help of the unknown writer of S, seen od8é ce Arjoes in the end of 
the line. Thus Ernesti’s réce, Kirchhoft’s éoekdooes and my éodvoe: retire 
into their proper limbo. Téoes had no graphical possibility, and it is singular 
that it should have occupied the field for a century; Kirchhoff’s contribution 
is curiously inappropriate to an island like Ithaca ody (mmyAaros (or Zacyn- 
thus, of which Simonides fr. 15 (wmotpodia yap ob ZaxvvOw): my own effort 
rested on the graphical support given by p 276 dvceo 5é pynotipas, Aloceo 
‘J marg.” E 811 déduxev, XérvKev ‘L.’ For the effects produced by the 
simplest case of itacism cf, Hes. Opp. 2, dedre 81) evvérrete, Sedte 5’ évvérerte. 


79. adr et por TrALns ye Ged péyay OpKov duoccat 
évOdde piv mp@tov TevEeww Twepixadrréa vyov 
eupevar avOpwrrwv ypnoTnpioy, avTap éreita 
mavtas er avOpw@rrous ere ToAVw@VUpLOS EoTat. 


How Gemoll can say ‘der Sinn lisst nichts zu wiinschen iibrig’ passes 
comprehension. Leto was not to include in her oath (nor does she actually 
84 sq.) that Apollo should proceed to other men after building a temple at 
Delos, she was to engage that he should build such a temple at Delos; after 
which says Delos with a sigh, let him continue his favours, érev) modve- 
vupos éotat. No possible compression can get this into the passage: supply 
rather, with Hermann, such a verse as tevEdcOw vynovs te xal droea Sev- 
Spyevra, which fell out from its identity with 76. Cf. 35-40, 371-4, 505-8, 
where similar endings have had this effect at four lines distance. The phrase 
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is repeated, vv. 143, 221, 245, so that one more instance need not give 
offence. Pomtow’s objections (NV. Jahrb. f. Phil., 1887, p. 176, sg.) to Her- 
mann’s notion of the contents of the lacuna seem unfounded, and his sugges- 
tion that 81 is not genuine gratuitous; the same epithet applies to Pepp- 
miiller’s bracketing of 81, 82 (/. c. p. 198). 


103. péyav Gppov | ypucelovct Aivoroww eepuévov, évvedrrnyvv. Whether 
any work of art resembling this necklace ever existed in rerum natura at any 
period of Greek art is for archaeologists to settle: the commentator need 
have no difficulty in translating the words as they stand: ‘a great necklace, 
nine cubits long, set with golden threads.’ The Greek will bear the inter- 
pretation either of gold wire, or of tassels of thread or string gilded or strung 
with gold thread; the latter seems the more likely, if we consider some of the 
objects to which ypdceos is applied in Homer: thus © 42 horses’ manes, 
© 44, N 26 a whip, E 727 reins, T 382, X 383 plumes of Achilles’ helmet. 
In all these cases material cannot be implied, but decoration. We get closer 
to the context in the Scwtwm Herculis 224, audi S& pu KiBrors Oée Oadpua 
idséa0at | adpyupén: Odcavor O€ KatnwpedvTo paecvol | ypvcevor, of the golden 
tufts or tassels round Perseus’ bag. Further to anyone who objected that no 
such objects are known from excavations (if indeed tassels and such like can 
survive) I would answer that this necklace and most of the other objects I 
have quoted are the work of Gods, and may therefore possess unusual refine- 
ments of art. When we find in some Mycenae a necklace nine yards long, 
we may expect to find one ‘set with golden threads, a wonder to behold.’ 
The alterations besides being uncalled for, are all more or less improbable. 
Barnes’ ypvceov nAéxTpotow éeppévor is graphically impossible (and Gemoll’s 
palaeographical observations merely illusory) ; Ad@ovcw (Matthiae and Pepp- 
miiller) is commonplace and can never have been corrupted into the rarer 
word Aivoow ; yAnverowy like most of Bergk’s conjectures is brilliant but 
scatterbrained. 

’"Eeppévoy (Barnes) for éepyuévov is a very proper correction on the 
analogy of E 89 o 296. 

Matthiae, in his Animadversions and edition, Franke, and Burckhardt ‘in 
a dissertation quoted by Gemoll, keep the reading Advovowr. 


116. rHv tore 8% TdxKos efde should be restored from Ilgen’s most needless 
alteration 8) tore t7v. The amount of emphasis conveyed by the position of 
Thv is quite in place. 


133. ds eirav éBiBacKev amd xOovos evpvodeins. ’*Emi Matthiae, which 
of course gives an easy sense. I am inclined to think however that do may 
without violence be given a pregnant sense, ‘he began to walk [getting up] 
from the ground,’ where up to this time he had been lying. E 13 ta pév ad’ 
immouv, 6 8 amd xOovos wpvuto mefos is somewhat parallel, in so far as it 
shows how dé may be used out of its strictly literal sense. So Hermes as 
soon as he was born, ovd«ére Snpov Exevrto—aXdN Oy avai~as x.7.d. (Herm. 
21, 22). 
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142, adddore & ad vncous Te Kal avépas nAdoKates. Ilgen, Peppmiiller and 
Tyrrell seem right in denying that 7AacKxdferv can take a simple accusative ; 
av therefore must be altered to av; cf. B 198 dv & ad Sypov, dv & av Eust. 
Here the vy fell out before vjaous, and v was added to make metre. It is 
unnecessary to alter dvépas, as has been proposed: vijaous te xal dvépas is a 
Hendiadys for the ‘inhabited islands,’ in contrast to Delos. For a similar 
omission of av cf. Dem. 7. 


152. of tor’ émavtia ceio tr’ idoves aOpoo. elev etc. codd. Martin’s 
brilliant ds for o? is made necessary by iSo:ro and répairo of 153. O27 no 
doubt came in after évravtidcev’ had decomposed, in order to give an apparent 
subject to eZev, the only verb then left. 356 ds tijy’ advtidcee. The corrup- 
tion has the marks of being very early. Conversely Herod. i. 124 avtijoas 


for avtia ced. 


160. The apodosis starts here, as Gemoll rightly says. The mdavrov 
avOporwv gwvai are of course the various dialects, which in strongly 
decentralized countries assume to their speakers the dignity of languages. 
The case of Gorgo and Praxinoa is in point. In modern Italy recitations in 
different dialects may now and then be heard. KpeuBadiacris or BapBa- 
actus is, as Gemoll sensibly decides, the accompaniment. The /orestieri at 
this great pilgrim centre hear their own speech and their own music. Pepp- 
miiller’s alteration of adr? éxdorn in 163 misses the point sadly. Matthiae 
in his Animadversions appears to realise the scene, but in his edition, with 
the inexplicable violence to which the subjective critic is chronically liable, 
cuts out all three lines, the most graphic and racy in the Hymn. A study of 
the arrangements at Rome or Einsiedeln would convince commentators that 
there is nothing ‘inept’ in making the pious feel at home. 


166 sq. éweio S¢ Kal weTomiabe 
pvyjcac® ommote Kév Tis emtxOoviwy avOpoTrav 
év0ad’ aveipnrat Ecivos taXatreipios €XO ov" 
® Kovdpat, tis 8 vu avynp Hovotos aod@v K.T.r. 

I quote here, since I do not find it in any commentary, the remarkable 
fragment of Hesiod. No, 227 :— 

év AjAw TOTe mp@Tov éyw Kal “"Ounpos aodoi 
pértroper, ev veapois Duvols paryavtes dovdyy, 
PoiBov ’ArddAXva, ypvadopor, dv Téxe Ante. 

The coincidence of subject and place is so marked that one can hardly 
imagine that the fragment and the Hymn are without connection with one 
another. 

171. tpets 8 ed para aca. siroxpivacbe adjpos. adnuos 
Thucydidis codd. antiquiores, edpjyws deteriores. ad’ jyéwv Mx: apap 
Aristides ii. p. 539: tuéwv, buoy p. I should like to withdraw my note on 
this line, vol. xv. p. 310. I think now that adpyjas, the reading of the older 
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MSS. of Thucydides is literally correct, and that we do not even require the 
rough breathing of Bergk’s ddyjyws, Griech. Literaturgeschichte i. p, 750 n. 
‘einstimmig (d7oxpivacbat adrjpaws oder besser dfjuws). Compound words 
consisting of a primitive+a in the sense of the primitive are not unfrequent, 
see. Kiihner-Blass § 339 8, e.g. admedos ‘flat’ from médov, Herod. i. 110, 
&Bpopot adiayor ‘noisy’ from Bpopos, ayy N 41, and especially I 404 ov8 
daa Adwwos ovd0s apyTopos évTos €épyet, where the usual derivation was from 
adinut, but Aristarchus glossed the word by ovodyropos, and this derivation 
is approved of by Prellwitz. There is, I think, no need to refer to dua either 
in origin or in sense, and if ad7jtwp means ‘the speaker, aPryyous will mean 
‘clearly’ or ‘loudly, not ‘unanimously,’ as the scholiasts on Thucydides 
render, acknowledging the word but misinterpreting it, jyovyva, aOpows. I 
read therefore with Bergk bzroxpivacba: adyjpws, recommending myself to the 
mercy of the etymologists. 

Assuming a¢7pos, the reading of the oldest MSS., to be the original, 
the corruptions are easily accounted for: on the one hand, adres retained as 
a single word fell into evpjyws by the most usual process of graphical 
corruption ; on the other, a¢’nuas, the preposition separating, naturally gave 
rise to the conjectures ag’ jyéwv or judv. In the editions, ad’ juéwr 
starting as the x reading from Demetrius Chalcondyles, lasted down to 
Ruhnken, and was translated by Barnes ‘responderitis a nobis. Ruhnken 
took from the younger MSS. of Thucydides the reading eddrjpuas, palpably 
the worst of any. a@ may explain ev, but not ev a. Normann, in his edition 
of two speeches of Aristides, Upsala, 1687, and after him Bergk, defended 
adnpwws. 

173. Keep the present apsctevovow ; ‘whose songs have the greatest 
fame after, 7.¢e. after he has sung them once. He has fame within his 
lifetime, his songs are more demanded than those of others (e.g. the Hesiod 
of the fragment). Merozic@e 166 is used of time during the poet’s life, and 
mwreitat, TéptTreae, oixet are all present. ’Apiotedoovow (Barnes) would 
invest the Delian maidens with prophesy in addition to their other 
accomplishments. ; 

The criticisms of Ruhnken, Ilgen, and Matthiae upon the excellent word 
apiotevovoty are typical of that age (‘Deinde quale istud est, dp»etevovaow 
aovdai. Tua te lingua prodit,o bone. Digna haec sunt Nonni aetate, non 
Homeri.’). Hermann vindicated the word. The lines which, even as late as 
Bergk, have been thought unworthy of the poet, are surely original and most 
characteristic of the professional bard. 


185. duBpota eiuar’ éxwv teOvwdéa. There would be no objection to 
@v@sea, on which Pierson’s edwdéa is no improvement (in its favour may be 
brought ¢ 264 @vodea, edwdea Plut. de vitando an. al. 831 D, Ap. Rhod, 
iv. 1155 éavods edodeas), but that it involves the awkwardness of re fourth 
in the sentence. Barnes’ usually accepted teOvwuéva may therefore stand, 

M 


and we must suppose that the participle, written as usual te@vm with an 
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indeterminate scrawl to indicate omission, was at an early period misdeciphered 


A 
TeOvw, i.e. Te Ouwdéa. 


204-6. Peppmiiller’s (Philologus, 1894, p. 256) discussion of these lines, 
which lands him in either the alteration of @vyov into vidy (!) or the trans- 
position of 206 before 205, is a striking instance of the results of 
overfamiliarity with a document in a foreign language. 


207 sg. This passage seems as far off as ever from salvation. The only 
opinion I can express is that as all the lines with the exception of 211 make 
a bare sense as they stand the text should be left untampered with. The 
various suggestions that have been made can be refuted one by one, even 
where they do not mutually destroy each other. I will merely notice the 
frivolity of Gemoll’s dvayyyjow or érimvjow for évi wvnotiow; no one will 
believe that the omission of yévos (211) in yisa proof that it was interpolated 
into the other MSS. Schneidewin’s 7) os dépBarta for ) dua PopBavtt is now 
given up, and my own assertion (vol. xv. p. 276) that tpiomos 213 is genitive 
is as uncertain. The passage waits, and may do so to eternity, for an 
interpreter. 


218. Xéxrov + nuaboevta. Baumeister’s Adxuoy and the earlier 
conjecture Aedxoy are unconvincing and therefore to be rejected. There may 
have been a Aé«ros in Europe as there was in Asia, and the name lost, ep. 
Aioayén and the other names p. 2. The only geographical corrections 
that seem indispensable are ’Evijvas in this line and “EXos 7’ fador v. 410, 
both due to Matthiae. 


227. ov8 dpa rw TOTE y’ Hoav atapTiTtol ovdé KédevO OL 
OnRns du mediov rupnpdpov arr’ Eyer VAN». 

Tr» for UAnv is Barnes’ best conjecture. The accusative comes from the 
tendency of scribes to be influenced by the nearest apparent construction ; 
similar cases are N 104 ov’ éwe ydpyn, where the suggestion of the preposi- 
tion has been irresistible to ‘H’ Ven.,,, ;, M,, which give yapyjy and to 
L, M, Vat.,, Ven.A BC, which give ydpun; 177 tpis Se weOAxe Bin; 
many MSS. Ain and Bekker needlessly Bins. A 174 oéo 8 datéa rice 
apoupa ; apoupav B. M. Pap. 136. 


230 sg. The custom at Onchestus. My rendering of this passage is as 
follows: ‘there the new-tamed horse breathes again, tired though he be with 
dragging a fair car, and the driver good though he be leaps to ground from the 
chariot and walks the road; meanwhile the horses rattle empty cars and 
have lost their lords. Now if the chariot be broke in the planted grove, they 
groom their horses, but the chariot they lean up [against a wall or the temple] 
and leave there, for so is it the custom from the beginning; they make their 
prayer to the king, but the chariot is the god’s portion to keep.’ I think 
that this is intelligible in itself, and it involves only Cobet’s alteration of 
dynow into dyjow, The current interpretation of the passage down to 
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Baumeister followed an account given to A. Matthiae by Bottiger. Gemoll 
exhibited disbelief in this account, and Peppmiiller in an interesting note has 
reviewed the whole situation (Philologus, 1894, pp. 257-260). He rightly 
remarks that the interpretations of Béttiger and of Preller are incorrect 
in several vital points, and that the passages quoted from Pausanias do not 
refer to the local custom in question. They are however none the less 
extremely interesting and pertinent, as illustrating the terrifying effect upon 
horses attributed to Poseidon in particular places. So in the hippodrome at 
Olympia (p. 504) there was on one side, in a sort of cutting, cara thy diéEoSov 
tiv dia Tod yoparos, ‘the fear of horses’ 6 rapakimmos. At this point tods 
imtrous poBos te adtixa iayupos an’ ovdemias mpopdcews havepas xa) amd 
tod doBov AawBdver rapayyn; the chariots as a rule are broken, and the 
drivers hurt. There were other tapd£vmmo: in Greece, at the Isthmus and 
at Nemea; and a certain suspicion attached to the hippodrome of Apollo at 
Delphi (p. 893). Pausanias believes the divinity at the bottom of these 
various manifestations to be Ilocedav “Immios: a celebrated case of his 
action is that of Hippolytus. 

In our passage Peppmiiller objects to the slight alteration ayfow, 
although it has the undeniable analogy of Pausanias’ ta re 8) dpyata 
Katayvvovcw ws émimav, and reads app’ ayaywo.v. This is open to more 
than one objection; the translation must be ‘if they bring the chariot into 
the grove’; but ev ddoew Sevdpyevte cannot be used to express motion after 
ayecyv—seeing which Peppmiiller would connect év drces Sevdpyevte with the 
next line; this however is forbidden by péy, which plainly marks the 
beginning of the apodosis. Secondly, the sense of adydywou is very flat. 
The young horse is left to himself, and the question is how he will behave; 
will he get safe past the temple, or will the influence of tapafvmmos be too 
strong and will he bolt and smash the chariot among the sacred trees? 
‘ Bring the chariot to the grove’ could only have a meaning if we suppose the 
horse liable to turn tail. Also the horse and his driver were already év ddceu; 
the road doubtless ran past the temple, and the driver will have got down 
where the precinct began. There is therefore no question of the horse 
‘finding his way to the goal,’ and becoming dderos. Far from that it is 
implied that his master in any case kept him. 

I conceive the statement not to refer to any special festival or dyer, but 
to have been the ordinary rule of the road in these parts. The God of Horses 
was offended at wheeled traffic that passed his home; but he gave travellers 
so much grace that their cattle were allowed a chance, without guidance. If 
the horse withstood his influence, well; if he bolted and wrecked the chariot, 
the traveller compounded by leaving the broken carriage—of which it is to be 
presumed the priests undertook the repair and eventual sale at second-hand. 
This very interesting use died out with the decay of Onchestus, of which in 
Pausanias’ time (p. 76) there were left the ruins of the town, the temple and 
the grove: Strabo (p. 411) saw the temple, but thought the poets had 
invented the grove. Lastly no particular stress is to be laid upon veodurs, as 
if only young horses underwent the ordeal. Rather it was only in the case of 
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a veoduns moos that his owner felt the anxiety; old hacks’ nerves were 
beyond the reach even of an Earthshaker. Leake, Northern Greece, II. p. 213 
describes the site of Onchestus, on a low ridge. 


~ > \ cd , / yv 
250. yer dooe IleXorrovynoov rieipay Exovowr, 
78 Scot Kipw@rrny te cal dudipvtovs Kata vicous. 


That the name Evp@rn, like ’Acéa and ‘EdAds, extended its original 
connotation, is suggested by the ancient authorities (Steph. Byz. and the 
Etym. Magnum, who point to Macedonia) and by modern geographers 
(e.g. Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, i. p. 89). To gut the document, 
and substitute the impossible #ze:pov written by Reiz on the margin of his 
edition, is unworthy of a responsible editor. 


299. xtictoiow Adeoot. It seems impossible to apply «rifew to the 
materials out of which the temple is made—‘fabricatis lapidibus’ as Barnes 
translates. Ernesti’s feotoiow is too far from the letters of «ruxroier, and 
the other epic epithet putotox is farther still. Perhaps tu«rofox ‘ wrought,’ 
comparing § 627, p 169 206, v 306 v.L, ruxray papyapoy Theocr. xxii. 210. 
The stages of the corruption are TYKTOICIN, TIKTOICIN by itacism, 
THICTOICIN(K = IC), (K)TICTOICIN to make a word. 


331. &s eitoda’ arrovorgi Oedv Kie ywoudvn rep. 

Barnes’ «jp for ep has been accepted from his time till Gemoll’s, but 
the non-adversative force of mep, though rare, can hardly be denied in these 
places :— 

a 315. pH w ere viv Karépuxe ALaLopmevov Tep odoio: 
p 12. eye 8 otras €otw aravtas 
avOpwrrous avéyerOas ExovTa mep adyea Oupa 
ib. 47. ptep un py por yoo dpvvOe wndé ot Top 
év oTnOecow Spive puyovti mep aimdy dreOpor: 
and it may well be absent from I’ 200 
ovtos 8 abd Aaepriddns, modvpntis Odvaceds 
ds Teddy ev Snuw 'lOdxns Kpavahs wep éovons. 


The amount of emphasis in rep in these instances very fairly suits our 
line: ‘ she left the god, angry as she was.’ 


340. as dpa povicac’ tnace yOova yeipi mayxein. 


Mr. Platt in a recent number of the Journal of Philology prefers éXace, on 
the precedent of 333, to juace. Certainly graphically the words are not far off 
as in minuscule mu produces, not unfrequently, AX: N 372 iAAdow ovk €OéXovTa 
six or seven MSS. give tuacw or twacw for iAdaow. However iuace is 
forcible, of Hera’s rage, and is supported by I 568 aoddAa 8é Kal yaiav 
movugpopRyv xepolv ado/a, an exact parallel: and of Zeus scourging the earth 
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or his enemies B 782 éte 7 audi tudwés yaiav iuaoon, Hes. Theog. 857 
TANYHOW imaooas. 


361. Aele 5é Oupov 
gowwov atromvelova”* 


The incredibly bad substitutions for this fine phrase repay study. 
Gemoll, who collects them, justly decides that the text is sound. The 
unusual deze 5¢ Ovpov is defended by the passage Pind. Pyth. iii. 180 first 
brought by Matthiae, and by the usual tendency to regard these human 
physical phenomena (death, etc.) from two alternate points of view, as the 
man becomes object or subject. 

380. mpopéew xaddippoov vdwp. 366 mpopéew and mpoyéew are 
variants, and we have mpoyéevv alone ® 219 and here 241, but the cognate 
accusative after mpopéew seems made out, and is certainly the more difficult 
construction. 


382. 4 Kal éml piov acev avak Exdepyos ’ATroAN@Y 
metpains mMpoxuTHaot, amréxpuryyev dé péeOpa. 


This fall of rocks has buried more than one critic ; Ruhnken altered 383 
to metpains mpoxojot, the latter word not a very violent change (Ion of 
Chios fr. ii. 3 mpoydtaow év apyupéors, as quoted by Ath. 463 B mpoyoaicw) 
but hopeless as to sense; a Dutchman may be excused unfamiliarity with 
mountain phenomena, but Gemoll is no better, who thinks that the change of 
ploy into poov makes all straight. 

The dative, cause of all this mischief, is not governed by éri—acer, but 
is of circumstance: ‘he pushed a rock over, with a shower of stones,’ pro- 
fusis lapidibus. Another ignored dat. of circumstance is at Hes. Scut. 288 of 
ye pev Huov | aiyuns o€elyot Kopuyiowyta métnda: commentators, ancient 
and modern have had doubts about reaping grain with spears, and Paley 
brings in dpmns to do duty: the ears, however, ‘bristle with sharp spears,’ 2.¢. 
their stalks, as Burns has it. 

Apollo’s Bergsturz followed the usual laws of such things ; first the heavy 
crag detached itself, then a shower of stones and earth followed, and 
effectually filled the river. Travellers (see Bursian, Geog. von Griechenland, i. 
p. 234) have identified the spring and the mountain behind it, wooded below 
but ending in sharp rocks, but they do not say if any appearance suggests a 
catastrophe—another local legend lost except for this Hymn. Other descrip- 
tions of falling stones and the damage done by them may be read in Sewt. 
374 sg. and 437 sq. 


408. xpaumvos 5€ Notos xatomicbev éyecpe | vaa Oojv. Ruhnken’s 
émevye is usually accepted for éyeipe, but passages like the following suggest 
that the text may stand: Herod. vii. 49 éyespouévou yetu@vos, Ap. Rhod. i. 
1159 éypopévovo odrov Caypnéow avpais, iii. 295 of flame, Anth. Pal. vi. 21 
mpacinv Supedoay éyeiperv. Quintus ix. 271 of a wave, 6 7 && dvépowo 
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dueypopévov dopéntar. The ship had been running under canvas; now the 
wind strengthened and ‘ woke’ it into a quicker course. 


417. eis 018m’ GdAcov moaAvixPvov apudis dpovoes. 


Pierson’s ad@is is not as violent a conjecture as might appear at first 
sight (audis, agus, avdis, avOis) but I keep aydis in the sense of ‘apart, 
away’ or more shortly ‘out.’ Examples with a genitive are given in the 
Lex. Hom., p. 108b; it is but a step to the absolute use, for which the nearest 
parallels in this sense are w 218 }é Kev dyvoufor modvy ypdvoy audis éovTa, 
y 486 0184 ceiov fvyov audis éyovtes, Ap. Rhod. iii. 1069 prw®eo—otvopa 
My seins: &s 8 adt’ éy@ audis eovtos | uvjcouat, oracle ap. Herod. i. 85 ro 
5é cot Todd Awiov audis | Eupevar. 


422. In handling this geographical passage, Gemoll, with much judg- 
ment, decides that in default of further knowledge the text is to be left 
unaltered. The passage partly coincides with B 591 sq. and 0294 sg. Strabo 
348 sg. pointedly ignores the Hymn, though he quotes v. 425 (but with 
KarrpéeOpor and p. 447 wetpyjecoay instead of cal mapa Avpnr) as from the 
Odyssey. In view of the abundant extra lines that papyrus is adding to the 
Homeric poems, it is perfectly probable that Strabo found this verse in his 
copies, 

488. via & érevra Oonv emi (én M) nrretpou épicac be. 

Mr. Agar’s Oony av’ én’ jrreipov to save the hiatus is neat and corre- 

sponding to the wording of 506. 


491. Ilgen’s & after zip is unnecessary if we make a comma at Oadrdoons 
and take the two participles with 490; the conclusion then comes with 
natural weight at ev-yeoOar 5) Eecta. 


521. Pierson altered gueArev and tetipuévos into the plural—most need- 
lessly, for while both temple (479, 483) and priests (485) are to enjoy honour, 
the MSS. may be allowed to turn the scale here in favour of the former, 


529. ovre rpuyndopos He xy’ earnpatos oiir’ evAe(uwy is certainly harsh, 
but the construction (‘this land is not desirable as corn-producing nor as 
fair-pastured ’) of adjectives qualifying adjectives in amply covered by v 246 
aiyiBotos 8 ayabi Kai BovBoros, where no other translation is possible but 
‘it is good as goat-feeding and as ox-feeding. The conjectures, most of them 
incredible, are collected by Gemoll: Peppmiiller (/.c. p. 275) in an evil hour 
added aid y’ for de y'! 


538. vnov 5€ mpopirAaxGe, dédexGe Sé Pdr’ avOpwrrwr, 
évOad’ ayerpouévov Kai éunv iOvv Te wadoTa. 
He TL THVALOV Emros EaaETAL, HE TL Epryov. 
Various attempts have been made to complete the construction of 539. 
'1@vv seems too good a word to be given up: it is used tropically in Homer, 
Z 79, 5 434 wacav én’ iddv and 7 304 ct 7 éyw TE yuvarxov yvoouerv iOdr, 
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the ‘inclination, bent’ of the women. Here it is peculiarly appropriate to 
the will or guidance of the God, the straight path made plain through the 
oracles of Loxias. The expressions i@e/now Sixnor, Sixnv iOdvtata error, 
dien & iOvve Ogusoras are analogous. The word should therefore be kept, 
and here I find myself in agreement with Peppmiiller. I cannot, however, 
accept his parenthesis (dé5ey0e 5é dida avOparwr, évOas ayetpouéveor) : 
rather a lacuna must be made, to contain a verb to govern (Ovv, a transition 
to the threat of 540, the construction of which as it stands is abrupt, and a 
singular to antecede od—gvrAakar of 544, I can think of nothing better 
than Sedxvuabe Ovntoiar, od 5é pect 5éEo Ogutora. Homoeoteleuton of some 
sort naturally is wanted. 


HERMES, 


Critical work on the Hymn to Hermes during the last ten years consists 
for the most part of the labours of one man, Arthur Ludwich, Articles by 
him are to be found in the Rheinisches Musewm for 1888, ’89, and ’90, and the 
Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1886, ’87,’88, and ’89, and their results are 
collected in the extremely useful edition of the hymn, Regimontii, 1890. 
Homer owes more to Professor Ludwich than perhaps to anyone else of his 
generation, and it is well that this debt should be put on record at a moment 
when he has lately been the victim of a gratuitous impertinence, not, we may 
be glad to think, on the part of an Englishman. 

I have also to refer to notes by R. Peppmiiller, Newe Jahrb., 1887, pp. 
201, 805; Herwerden, Rhein. Mus., 1888, p. 73 sg. The myth is well treated 
by Gemoll, and in Roscher’s exhaustive article in his Lexicon. 

The Hymn is admittedly the most difficult of the collection: and this 
not so much on account of its subject, for the story was often treated in 
literature, e.g. by Alcaeus, and accounts corroborative in the main, though 
divergent in detail, remain in Apollodorus, Antoninus Liberalis, Ovid, and 
Pausanias, as from its language and style. The view that the hymn is late 
is generally abandoned: we have rather a specimen of early, half simple, half 
ironic, epos: the style, though admirable narrative on the whole, is in places 
apparently intentionally riddling and dark ; absence of cognate literature for 
comparison has produced unusual corruption; the continuity of sense is 
broken in several places, and a large number of voces nihili remain to baftle 
the reader. The attempts of the learned upon them have been more than 
usually unsuccessful. They belong, or seem to belong to the desperate 
category of difficulty, where either there is no corruption and it is our 
knowledge that is at fault, or the corruption is but a step removed from the 
tradition—a step which is beyond our skill to make. I hope closer study of 
these documents may make it plain that violent conjectures do not win 
acceptance, and that the right method is, either that of new interpretation of 





1 T refer to P. C. Molhuysen, De tribus Homert 1896. Mr. Mulvany, Classical Review, June 
Odysseae codicibus antiquissimis. Lugd. Bat. 1897, has overrated this performance. 
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the existing word-forms, or of corrections that approach the type of Mr. 
Agar’s palmary ov8€ ce Arjoes for oddé ce Aloo, Apoll. 53. 

Lacunas seem necessary at 91, 409, 415, 526, 568, and these expressions 
are either corrupted or still uncertain: dvamndAjoas 41, aitotrporycas 86, 
To cov avtov 93, rephv 133, 4 ce AaBdvTa perakd 159, tiTUcKear 163, 
Bovretwy 167, the whole line 188, dypns- eiveréov re 242, ddptor 
pemrdger 279, 282 sq., edpur/n 325, 68’ éxrds 346, xpaivwv 427 and elsewhere, 
péunras 437, Oupov érraiver 457, jyepovedow 461, onpar’ ere 509. 

With the higher criticism of the Hymn I have not to do. There is 
however, one peculiarity of the story which must strike every attentive 
reader, the variations in the different accounts of Hermes’ journey with the 
oxen from Pieria to Pylos and Apollo’s search after him. The difficulty is 
real, but I entirely agree with Franke, Gemoll (p. 187 and note on 211), and 
Ludwich ‘ Angebliche Widerspruche im hom. Hermeshymnus’ Neue Jahrb., 
1887, p. 321 sg. that the inconsistency is original and native to the poem. 
It is satisfactory to find literary criticism at length becoming historical and 
taking account of conditions and standards other than those of its own time. 
Tyrrell, /.c. p. 42 sg. has fallen into a misapprehension with regard to Hermes’ 
descent from Pieria which it is unnecessary to examine in detail. There was, 
of course, only one journey. 

The integrity of the document apart, the geographical outlook of the 
writer is curious; he is very vague as to continental Greece, and evidently 
thought Pieria was connected with Onchestus by a sandy road along the sea. 
This vagueness contrasts with the accuracy of the author of the Hymn to 
Apollo, who gets Apollo’s journey from Euboea to Delphi marked out with 
great correctness. It would be an easy guess that the writer of the Hymn to 
Hermes was a Peloponnesian; the reference to the skin surviving outside 
the cave at Pylos (v. 125) implies connection with the Alpheus country. 
Bergk (Griech. Lit., i. p. 766 n.), upon the same evidence thinks the author 
was an Ionian; so differently do things present themselves to different 


people. 


6. dvtpov gow vaiovoa rradicxiov. With Ludwich I restore this, the 
MS. reading. “Avtpov or avtp@ is needless; xviii. 6 dvtp@ vatetdovca 
madoxim has no binding force, and ésw is absolute and parenthetic; 
‘inhabiting the cave, within’; cf. 49 aw eiow xie ddua, H 13 ddvar Sdouov 
alSos elow, @ 549 xvionv 8 éx redlov dvepos Pépov ovpavoy elow, and other 
passages; yy 23 véecOar | adtis éow péyapov, where the variant peydpwv 
arises from the same misapprehension, Theocr. Zpigr., 3. 5, dvrpov écw 
ote/yovtes. The use being parenthetic can accommodate itself as well to 
rest as to motion: Ilgen brings some exx. of the former sense. 


15. mvAndoxov. Certainly not ‘ porter, as Ebeling, Lex. Hom., and the 
older commentaries, since Hermes never appears in so sedentary a function ; 
but =‘ thief, as Matthiae suggests and Baumeister decides; cf, ddov5dxos and 
(in a different sense) 7roXeuadoxos. 

H.S.—VOL. XVII T 
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32. wd0ev TrdS5e Kxadov AOvpya | aiddov daotpaxov éoalt yédvs spect 
féovea. Tyrrell’s brilliant and humorous ésco must command universal 
acceptance. When 7dde xaddv dOupua, aiddov dotpaxoy become accusatives, 
the difficulties of construction and punctuation, which had endlessly 
embarrassed the commentators, vanish. 


41. &@ avarnrjoas yAudave trodoto odjpov 
aia’ éEeropnoev operxwoto yeXovns 


xan 9 


Aiéy’ literally ‘marrow’ is by a natural semi-comic metaphor ‘ flesh,’ 
which is to the tortoise’s shell what marrow is to the spine: in the sense of 
‘life’ aiév’ could not in this sort of poetry be joined with a concrete word 
like é€eropnoev. If then v. 42 expresses the process of clearing the flesh out 
of the shell, we should expect v. 41 to contain the act of killing ; avamrnAjoas 
however has resisted all the interpretation and conjectures of the learned. The 
latter, many of them evidently impossible, may be seen ap. Ludwich: Barnes’ 
avarndnoas is not bad, if the action be unnecessarily violent: Hermann’s 
avarriinaas is the best and perhaps may satisfy. *AvamvAety must mean to 
squeeze, and denotes I suppose choking, a possible method no doubt of 
executing the job, though now-a-days we hear more of cutting off the heads 
of tortoises. II:Aezv occurs in epos Ap. Rhod. iv. 678 miAnOeioa. 


44, dvépos Svte Oapwwai émictpwapoor péptuvat. Ruhnken kept Oayivai, 
quoting peonuSpives, d7rwpivds, opO.vds as instances of ambiguous quantity, 
Blass-Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. Gramm. § 75, 9, Lobeck Pathol. p. 200 sg. Choero- 
boscus in Cramer An. Ox. ii. p. 180 quoted by Lobeck /. ¢. p. 188 recognises a 
form Oapevvos, and I can bring the derivative of béaT- which in Hipp. Aér. 
c. 15, 19 is written ddarewval, and has 7 necessarily long in Matro 79. This 
evidence would incline me, rather than accept Barnes’ @ayecai (the loss of 
which I cannot account for), to leave Qapivai. 


48. meupjvas 51a vota bia pivoio xeh@vns. Whether we can have rrecpaivw 
in the sense of re/pw is a question I would not decide; in any case Matthiae’s 
retpyvas may be justified by Herod. ii. 11 ovvretpaivortas v. 1. cuwmepailvov- 
tas. Of the words that follow, 5a pivoto are unanimously considered corrupt: 
xpatatpivoto, MOopivoto, TaXapivo.o are proposed, but pace Mr. Sikes (Classical 
Review, 1894, April) and Mr. Tyrrell, they do not convince. Why should 
these elegant adjectives have broken up into da puvoio? To my mind 
the second 6a has driven out another preposition that originally occupied the 
place of the first; this phenomenon,—where two prepositions occur in the 
same line and one expels the other—may be seen K 54 piuda Oéwv rapa 
vijas: éyo 8 ert Néoropa Siov: for rapa ‘ACHS’ read éml; 141 1/60’ oda 
KaTa vias ava otpatov olor ahacbe, Kata via Kata otparov ‘L’; 298 du 
dovor, dv véxvas 51a 7 évtea kal pérav ala, avd 7’ évtea Eust. Kara and 
8.a are exchanged simply N 383, o 341, and for the sequence cata—6ud cf. n 
40 épyopevov kata aorv da opéas, Ap. Rho.d, iv. 1002, cata ocroua cab Sid 
métpas. Here, of the two, dsa with puvoio is clearly the more appropriate 
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(Hes. Opp. 515 xai te S:a fpivod Bods Epyerar): I would therefore write 
meipyvas Kata vata dia pivoio yedorns ‘at, or on, the back, through the 


shell.’ 


58. dv mdpos aplfecKov éraipe(n pirorntr. “Ov mdpos is untranslat- 
able, nor do I see how to explain its corruption from @s mdpos the correction 
of IT’, nor Clarke’s of wrdpos, the sense of which also is poor. A bolder critic 
than I might think of om7éo’ dp’. 


79. cdvdara & aditix’ épupev él wapdbos adinow 
adpacr’ 748 avonta Siérdexe Oavpata épya 
ocupployov K.T.Dr. 

Vv. 79 and 80 have evidently to be brought into grammatical connection, 
and this is most neatly done by Dr. Postgate’s puplv. I had thought of 
making é¢p’ dot’ (ic. adiotd) out of &ppacr’, but this word is evidently 
sound and not to be disturbed. “Epayev which Gemoll and others liked, 
never helped. 


83 sg. “ABAaBéws must mean securely, so as not to come undone and 
trip (@Admrrev) him. Metaphorically Theognis 1153 ein pot rrovredvte 
Kkaxov amarepOe pepysvéwr | Swew a8raBéws, undév Eyovts Kxaxov, ‘ without 
a check.’ ’AXee/vwy 85 may stand if it can mean avoiding (the toil of) way- 
faring, ze. helping him to walk through the sand, but the variants on 361 
lend probability to Windisch’s dd\eyiver, ‘preparing. Old 7’ émevyopuevos 86 
agrees with this, ‘ being, as he was, in haste’ utpote qui festinaret. Tyrrell’s 
avtoropyaas for av’totpomjcas or avtompemys Hs though not certain is 
better than the monsters collected in Ludwich’s note, (vol. xv. p. 270). 


88. The other accounts of the myth do not mention Onchestus: 
Antoninus Liberalis gives as the scene the rocks called Bdrrov cxomiai on 
Mt. Maenalus in Arcadia. Bergk’s notion that Onchestus was chosen because 
it was half-way between Pieria and Pylos is too ‘modern:’ it would be 
more to the point to notice that Onchestus was on a rising ground. Really, 
we have as in the hymn to Apollo another lost local legend, and it is curious 
that in both hymns the story attaches itself to the same village. 


90. & yépor, ds Te huTa oKadmTeLs emiKapTOAOS WpoUS, 
H ToAvownoes evT av Tade TavTAa Pépyor. 
kai Te id@v py id@v elvar Kal Kwpos akovcas, 
Kal ovyav, bre wn Te KaTaBNAaTTH TO Gov avTod. 

A most enigmatical passage, perhaps intentionally so. The absence of 
construction in 92 makes the lacuna between 91 and 92, started by Groddeck, 
indispensable ; and the absence of this line or lines in its turn makes the 
meaning of 93 doubtful. The purport seems to be twofold: (1) an imper- 
tinence : ‘you will have plenty to,drink when these vines bear.’ (2) A hint 
to be blind, deaf, and dumb, as to Hermes and the oxen. Gemoll is perfectly 


right in seeing no threat nor entreaty in Hermes’ language; the whole is 
T 2 
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ironic. The lacuna might be supplied by a line to this effect, 7 (or s) 
pérrAes pdra wadpa vonoa évi dpeot afar, (which I offer as a mere stop 
gap): homoeoteleuton is thus set up, and a construction supplied for 92. 

What are we to make of 93? The context will run: ‘you will some 
day be full of wine, and are like seeing not to see, and hearing to be deaf, and 
to hold your peace except when KaraBSrarry may be either active 
or passive ; TO adv avTov may be either nom. or acc. It has often been taken 
to mean ‘ your own interests, and there is no difficulty in the combination of 
possessive pronoun and genitive, cf. Z 446 éuol adtov, 490 ra oa’ adths Epya, 
and the neuter easily stands for ‘interest, concern’: cf. 8 211 & 8 avtod 
mavtTa Korover, @ 430 ra & dpovéwv Dion. Chalcus fr. i. 5 7d cov ed O€uevos 
Eur. Her. Fur. 507 16 & aitod orovidcas. Still the phrase is harsh, as 
Gemoll says, and also no question of the old man’s good or ill enters into the 
Homeric story; in the later account he was punished, but in the hymn all 
parties go scot free. . 

After several years reflection, the passage seems to me to turn entirely 
upon the vineyard and the taunt Hermes gets out of it: ‘when these vines 
bear, won’t you be full of wine! you won’t see what you see, you won’t hear 
what you hear: you'll hold your tongue except Except when the 
wine has some similar effect on his speech, z.c. except when his tongue is 
loosened and he blabs. How is this to be got out of caraBXdmty TO cov 
avrov? I offer rocov ad tod for consideration: lit. ‘except when you are 
hindered as much in that too,’ sc. rod cuyav. Exx. of Addmrew c. gen. are 
supplied by the Lexx. Cf. generally Aesch. P. V. 196 didakov pas, ed te 
un Brarryn AGye, and for the language of 92, 2b. 463 of rpata wev BrérovTes 
&Brerrov parnv, | KAvovtes ovK HKovor. 








94. das cvvéceve for paclv éceve is the simple and convincing correction 
of Demetrius Chalcondyles, and needs no tinkering. Now that he was on 
hard ground, he drove his herd head-forward and ‘together,’ not straggling as 
before. 

103. ddujres & txavov és abdvov iyripérabpor. 


’"Axpires Ilgen, but we have no reason to suppose that cows driven first 
backwards through wet sand, and then forwards across hills and ravines and 
plains all one night would be ‘unwearied.’ In a weak moment I conjectured 
axpnvo., since Hermes promptly feeds them (105), but I must not fall into 
the habits I denounce. “Adres seems to correspond to dfvyes in Ant. Lib. 
23, 3 elra 8 deXavve: moptias S@dexa Kal éxatov Bods afvyas nal Tadpov. 
‘All unyoked they came’: the epithet gives an idea of the value of the 
theft. Certainly the adjective in this place is rather harsh, but cf. dpOcrou 
HyepeGovro 326. 

109. Sdvns ayraov Sfov Erov erréreWe ordypo 
Gpyevov év mrardaun, durvuto Sé Oepyos ait. 


Cf. vol. xv. p. 285, 6. On again considering the passage, I think a 
lacuna between 109 and 110 absolutely necessary. Besides that it is hardly 
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conceivable that in an aetiological account of the origin of fire the essential 
act of friction should be omitted, the word dpyevoy can only apply to the 
‘recipient’: it is not necessary in order to prune a branch to hold it ‘ firmly 
fixed’ in one’s palm: such an action on the contrary is peculiarly appropriate 
to the oropevs. ’Emédewe over which difficulties have been made, is to trim, 
prune, point: the Lexx. recognise the force of ému—‘to a point, cut down,’ 
in émixdmrew, émitéwverv. ’Amédeyre as Herwerden and possibly others 
prefer, would mean ‘cut off’ the tree; but this is already given in édav. 


116. rod¢pa § broBpuylas ékuxas Bods elrxe Ovpate. 


‘TroBpuxias is still uncertain; but as the Lexx. give two verbs, 
vroBpuxydouat and droBpiyw meaning ‘to roar or bellow a little,’ there 
seems no reason to deny the existence of an adjective in the same sense. Or, 
having regard to the humorous style of the hymn, it might be thought that 
the cows in the dark cavern were called ‘drowned,’ zc. ‘hidden away.’ In 
any case an alteration like épy8pvyous is not to be thought of. 


124, pwods 8 éerdvucce xatactupér evi wétpn 
@s étt viv Ta wéTacoa ToAVYpoVioL Tepiact 
Snpov 8) wera TadTa Kal axpiTov. 


The only cognate form to wéracca is the feminine, ¢ 221 ywpis pév 
mpoyovar xwpis 5é wétaccat. I see no reason why pétacca may not be the 
neut. pl. used adverbially—‘in the intervening time’; a record of such a use 
is preserved in Cramer, An. Ox., i. p. 280, quoted by Lobeck, Pathol., p. 143, 
Gomrep wapa thv él yivera émicca—otTw Kal Tapa THv peTa péTacca 
[not wéracca]. Baumeister inserted pwérafe, but the fact that wéragfe has 
given place to weta£v (a gloss) Hes. Opp. 394 is no argument for its corrup- 
tion into wéracca, a word that must have seemed and did seem nonsense to 
the scribes. “Axpsrov about which Gemoll doubts, naturally means ‘boundless, 
endless’ and here is adverbial: so 577 adxpirov nrrepomever, Pan xix. 26 
Katapioyetar axpita, and very similarly @ 505 rol 8 dxpira morn 
ayopevov. The expression denotes simple belief: ‘a long, an endless time 
after these things.’ 

As to the facts, the view first expressed by J. P. D’Orville (Journal 
of Philology, xxv. p. 254) and then by O. Miiller (Hyperbor-Roém. Studien, 
p. 310, quoted by Baumeister) seems nearly certain, that the writer of 
the Hymn saw what professed to be these skins, preserved or shewn by 
priests; the commentators speak of caves, at Pylos or in Arcadia, where the 
natural conformation of the rock in some way resembled skins. This miracle 
I must confess seems harder of belief than the conservation of the actual 
hides: but relics in general were abundant in the ancient world; D’Orville 
quotes Ovid Met. viii. 29, and I have noticed the skin of Marsyas Herod, vii. 
26, the Alban sow preserved in brine Varro r. r. ii. 4. 18, and Eur. Her. Fur., 415 
Ta Krewe § “EXXAs EXaBe BapBapov Kxopas | Addupa nal cwterar Muxyvass, 
and many more instances no doubt can be produced. 
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132. GAN ov as of érredOeTo Ovpos ayjvep 
Kal Te war ipelpovtse mephy lephs Kata Sevphs. 

To me as to Gemoll wepyy is incomprehensible; certainly repdw cannot 
mean ‘send down,’ and zrepaivw seems out of the question: possibly (wedpovri 
mep elv’ icons xata Sephs. KaOinus is quite in place, 1 642 Aaveavins 
xabénxa, cf. for the expression T 209 piv & ob mas dv éuol ye idov Kata 
Naypov iein | ov oats ovde Bpdors. I am aware that xai Te wan 
imetpovté ep ely’ ‘eps involves diaeresis after the third foot and elision of az ; 
if the former objection be fatal perhaps zrapeiv’ might stand, ‘admit,’ though 
it is almost burlesque; cf. below 152, and Ge xxx. 8 mep éot & TWapeoTti p. 
But I prefer my first suggestion. Ludwich’s meiy is not very suitable 
to an doin Kpedwr. 


136. émi b¢ EvAa Kayxay’ de(pas; Ilgen needlessly altered deipas into 
ayeipas. Hermes we may suppose threw the hands and feet upon the 
embers of his old fire in the xatovdaios BdOpos; he then piled more wood 
upon the top, and consumed everything in the heart of the fire. v. 113 
évé@nxev, and for the general use of de/pw I 214 > 615 a 141 ¢ 120. The 
writers neither of this nor of the other hymns object to the assonance 
avdeipe aeipas. 


147. Adpy drwpw évariyxios, HvT’ dulyAn, ‘like a draught in autumn’ 
is a comparison that comes home to anyone living in a cave or a chalet, but 
there is surely no justification for a mythologist (like Roscher) to see in it a 
proof of Hermes’ original function as God of Wind; cf. £20 of a dream 7 & 
avémou @s mvoin érécovto Séuvia Kovpns : § 802 a spirit makes an entry very 
like Hermes’—és Oddapov 8 eiojrAOe mapa Krnidos twavta. Quintus iv. 111 
avpn Umnen évadiyKvos. 


152. Aaigos abvpwr ‘playing with the clothes’ may seem a singular 
phrase, but it is undoubtedly defended by the passive a@upopévn ‘being 
played’ v, 485, and other accusatives from Pindar and the Anthology may be 
seen in the Lexx. 


159. 4 oé AaBovra (hépovta M) perakéd «.7.r. In the Oxford text 
Matthiae’s Xafovta was adopted as a stop-gap, but it belongs to the class of 
unmotived corruptions, and the right remedy for the line seems quite 
uncertain. Neither Ludwich’s Xdovra wad’ o€d nor the lacuna proposed vol. 
xv. p. 287 are convincing; and ¢épovra also must be accounted for in any 
conjecture that is to hold water. 


160. Ruhnken’s rddap is only ingenious; dru ‘get you back the way 
you came’ is perfectly in point. 


163. ti we tadta TiTvcKeat. In meaning tiTdcKear might well stand: 
to aim is a metaphor easily transferable to words ; radra also as a cognate acc. 
is possible, but the accusative we is a stumbling block. Before accepting 
Pierson’s de5/cxeat one would wish to see instances of the exchange of 5 and r. 
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167. Bovretworv eve Kal ce. Boveoréwv (Ludwich) or Povxoréev 
(Gemoll) is exceedingly ingenious and graphically not too far off. 


187. év0a yépovta 
Kv@darov evpe véuovta Tape od00 epxos adoijs. 


Ky@édaror is usually held to be corrupt, but the conjectures (rpoymanor, 
vodarov,*x@danror, etc.) are unsatisfactory, and the passage falls into such 
hopeless confusion without this object to véwovta, that perhaps we may allow 
the well-known lines Aesch. Prom. 462 to save the word. Prometheus 
says :— 

KavevEa mpatos év fuyoiot xvodara 
CevyrAator Sovrevovta capaciv 0 bras 
Ovntois peylotwr Siddoxor woxOnuatov 
yévowl’, id’ dpa 7’ Hryayov pirnvious 
tarqous. 


Horses then being excluded, xy@dadra in Prometheus’ mouth must imply 
oxen and mules, and given the humorous style of the Hymn, one may 
without much violence take xv#édaror, literally ‘ beast,’ to mean here ‘ox.’ 
"Epxos ad@ijs is metaphorical, not literal—‘ prop of the vineyard ’—of the 
ox who ploughs between the vines, and draws the grapes and the fodder. 
Translate ‘there he found an old man grazing his ox, the stay of his vineyard, 
on the edge of the road.’ Gemoll’s grammar and agriculture are equally 
strange. 
226. aiva pév évOev odoio ta & aivorep’ évOev d8oio. 

With Franke and Ludwich, Neue Jahrb., 1887, p. 327, n. 15, I quite agree 
that Hermes’ footprints only are intended. The cows Apollo has noticed, v. 
220, and recognised them: the other spoor baffles him, and he expresses a 
naif astonishment ‘wonderful here, and more wonderful there’; Hermes 


‘waddled, émarpopddny & éBddufev 210, partly because the cows straggled, 
partly because his peculiar foot-coverings made him flounder. Cf. 357. 


231. Gemoll suggests that the ‘delightful smell’ came from Maia’s fire, 
as that in e from Calypso’s. This, however, is too ‘literary’; the ancients 
had noses for natural smells, and the fragrance of the Alp is intended here. 
Martial, iii. 65, 4, gramina quod redolent quae modo carpsit ovis. 


239. The transposition dvee/Ae’ for adéewvey is simple and probable; 
aveeire’, as Dr. Postgate pointed out to me, is more correct than dvee/Aex 
(Lohsee) ; it also represents more exactly the letters of d\éewvev, and this is of 
importance when a metathesis is in question. 


242. dypns: eiveréov te yéduv b7rd wacyary elyev. 


Martin’s éypyocwr for aypyns ew is probable; P 660 for éypyocuvtes 
L,, M,, Vat.,, have dy-, A551 there seems no variant, v53 daypiccovra ‘P. 
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’Ereds also isa word that has a tendency to dissolve, cf. the variants T 255. 
Read therefore with Martin and Hermann 


éypnoowy éreov Sé yédvuv K.T.r. 


which is a little simpler than éreov yer yéduv 8. Hipponax 89 épyy pdxap 
xa’ brvov oldas éyphacevy is in point and seems to have escaped the com- 
mentators. In the line before, it is Barnes, not Hermann, that deserves the 
credit of the excellent conjecture $7, half-confirmed afterwards by y's 0%. 
Ludwich’s objection, WV. J., 1887, p. 325, n. 10, that in a hundred similar cases 
@s, not $7, is used would have weight if the MSS. 67 and 6% did not point 
strongly to the rarer word, another instance of which may now be drawn 
from the new fragments of Callimachus’ Hecale (see Ellis, Journal of Philology, 
xxiv. p. 153): in the same fragments dyAyTIHs (spelled gsAnTHs) occurs. 


258. bd yaln 
Eppyoets orLyotot per’ avdpdow Hyemovevov. 

Hermes’ subjects have been called by different critics Avypotow, aduTpot- 
aww, Sorlovcw, drooiaw, POipévoror (!) ‘yudvoicw vel potius yudpotcry (olim 
g¢7jAotow vel Apoicwv)’ (!!). I quote Ludwich’s note, omitting the names of 
the authors of these pearls of learning. 

Mr. Tyrrell, and Boissonade quoted by Franke, defend 6Ar/yorowv, which 
has much point. Hermes will go to Tartarus and be king among men of his 
own size, t.c. other bad babies. It is to be presumed that ancient ideas of the 
next world kept a place for children among the ‘ matres atque viri,’ heroes 
and girls, 


272. Bovol per’ aypavroicr. It is certainly a small step from -cl per’ 
to -clv én’, yet I think that the MS. reading gives as good a sense as 
Schneidewin’s conjecture. To have passed through the door with oxen is 
even a greater feat for an infant than to have gone out after them, and it is 
the former that Apollo accuses Hermes of when he examines Maia’s house- 
hold stores. 


279. oppiar pirragferxev. There is no quotation to support purrdfew 
in any connection with the eyes, but it occurs absolutely, in the middle or 
active in Hippocrates of tossing in bed, of patients unable to sleep (e.g. Acut. 
ii. 18), and a substantive purtacpuds exists in the same sense. Therefore, 
since the MSS. give é¢pvau, it seems as well to preserve the intransitive use 
here also. Hermann preferred the acc. o¢pis ; the alterations of the excellent 
word fumrrdfecxev do not need enumerating. 


280. ddsov Tov woOov axovwv. On ws which M 2 give instead of rov 
and p gives together with rov, see vol. xv. p. 304. Tyrrell defends the tradi- 
tion, but &dvor predicative is certainly hard, ‘for naught.’ The occurrence of 
@s in so many MSS. suggests that it may after all not be a gloss, and that 
emendation should take account of it. “Axovwy is sound, the attempts upon 
it are unsuccessful: Stadtmiiller, who decidedly has not la main heureuse, 
thought of trAaKrav. 
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282. @ wérov, nrepotrevta, Sorodppadés, 4 ve war’ olw 
modAaKis avTiTopovvTa Sdmous ev vareTdovTas 
évvuxov ody Eva podvor én’ ovdei Pata Kabicoa. 


It is to be wished that a better parallel than Theocr. i. 51 axpdtiorov 
éml Enpoior xabiéerv (especially as in modern texts the conjecture dxpaticpov 
or éxpaticpue is generally printed) could be brought to ém’ ovdei xaPlocat. 
To ‘seat a man upon the floor’ is an odd expression for to rob; besides that 
oeas the words run may be either subject or object tothe verb. A somewhat 
similar odd phrase is ém’ dxwnyrows xabifev Hes. Opp. 750. The 
Paroemiographi do not help. 


315. 6 pev vnuepréa horny 
ovK adixas eri Bovaly ératuto cvdipov ‘Eppiv. 


The alterations of dwrjv into Pwr}, Paveiv, dwvav are unacceptable ; 
they belong to the class of petty, unmotived, and therefore unconvincing 
changes. If dwvav or dwveiv had originally stood, there is no probability of 
it being altered by any reader into -7v. After Hermann’s brilliant correction 
of dwrijs into Pwphs 136, based upon the variation dwvjv, Pwpyv 385, the 
same emendation is obvious here (and Windisch already had attempted 
¢a@pa). The sense will then be ‘he was attempting to convict Hermes of 
clear theft in the matter of oxen,’ a good Attic construction (éA¢eiy tia TL) 
which Matthiae seems to have contemplated here. If it be thought too 
forensic my only other suggestion is to return to dwvyv with a lacuna con- 
taining ieés or an equivalent word. Ovdx« dd/ews, if prosy is sound, ‘ not 
without justice,’ as opposed to Hermes’ ‘arts and crafty words.’ 


325. evpurin (edptrin M) & éy’ “Odvprrov aydvvigov. The older con- 
jectures endeavoured to produce a word somewhat resembling eduvrln; so 
Heyne’s aiuvdin accepted by Ilgen but rejected by Matthiae, Hermann’s 
evyedin or éupedrin, Franke’s evedin. The later attempts desert the letters of 
the MSS. and may well be left unquoted. I will have the courage to inter- 
pret. Hes. Opp. 529 of animals in a storm, xal tore 57 xepaol xal vyKxepos 
bAnKotrat | Avypov pvALOwYTes avadpla Bnoonevta | hevyovow. Mudowvtes 
was a rare word and variously interpreted, and Crates indeed read warxowytes. 
However, the second of the explanations of Proclus seems correct, ta ye/An 
Kivoovtes UO THs WuyxpoTnTos, chattering from cold ; cf. woumwdrAA@ and wIAAw 
which Prellwitz connects with the simple form néiw. When we consider the 
close connection between the vocabulary of the four greater Hymns and 
Hesiod (brought out by Fietkau, De carminum Hesiodeorum atque hymnorum 
quatuor magnorum vocabulis non homericis, Reg., 1866), perhaps edyvA/n may 
express the action exactly opposite to Avypas uvALody, ‘a pleasant buzz or hum.’ 
The sense (much the same as D’Orville’s crwpvAdn, Journ. Phil. xxv. p. 255) 
would suit the easy style of this Hymn, ‘a pleasant hum possessed Olympus’; 
the gods were exehanging morning salutations, weta ypvod0povoy 7@. Right 
or wrong, I think this attempt at interpretation better than inventing another 
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word of the measure _U.¥— and with much timidity I submit it to the 
etymologists. 

326. “A@Ocror is difficult as a predicate, but finds a parallel in admires 
8’ ixavoy v. 108. Groddeck’s a@poor certainly is quite inadmissible ; the later 
conjectures @Oerot, dx Geol, and Tyrrell’s aPOovor do not, I am afraid, help 
matters. Probably, as Gemoll suggests, a@dvarou is used as a complete 
substantive, qualified by dp@cro : ‘the Immortals gathered, deathless.’ 


a A \ \ > > \ a 
344. thow pév yap Bovaly és aopodedov Actu@va 
> / / 7,” , > / / 
avtia Bhat’ éyouca Kovis avépawve pédatva. 


I see no difficulty in the dative Bovaolv: ‘in the case of the oxen the 
sand, which held them, showed the foot-prints facing the meadow. ’Avrtios 
with és is unexampled ; p 333 tov caréOnxe pépwv mpos THrEUdYoL0 TpaTrefar | 
avtiov is obviously different. One may, I suppose, translate ‘facing 
towards. “Eyouvoa must mean ‘took and kept. The sentence is as the 
commentators say, awkward; but the antithesis to adrds 8 obros was the 
cause of its contortion. 


346. adtos 8 odtos 68 éxtos aunyavos. 

"OS éxros is completely dark. Barnes thought é«rds might mean 
‘supra modum’ and Ruhnken gave effect to this interpretation by writing 
éox’. The modern conjectures é7nd0s, dA€Opos, ddaios, etc. are evident stop- 
gaps. Formally Hermann’s dixros is still the best, as it makes a good parallel 
to duynyavos, but the sense is poor. “O Sextds and 68 éxrds do not promise, 
Can 6 éxros mean the ‘outsider,’ stranger, one who is not yet admitted into 
Olympus, according to a sense given by the Lexx. not earlier than Plato? 
Adros 8 odtos is certainly sound; Apollo’s rage rises in stages: ‘the cows 
have their footsteps the wrong way about, but this, this very é«rds here 4 





349. ws ef tis aparjor Spvoi Baivor. Apvai is simple instrumental 
dative, like wogaly and yepolv in 346 and 347, ‘as if one walked with trees, 
instead of feet. Solon xi. 5 dd@mexos iyveos Baiver, M 207 wérero mvoigs 
avéwowo. The conjectures ody (Gemoll) év (Herwerden) are needless, 


357. Svarupradkaynoey and 361 wpopyagfe are two of IIgen’s best 
contributions, the former a joining together of d:a wip maddunoev given by 
M (as I should have noticed in Part II.), the latter for the vox nihili @pap- 
tate. Ludwich, indeed, alone of editors keeps the latter, but his yépo@ 
explain who can. 


409 sg. It is impossible not to feel that a certain quantity of matter has 
perished in this context; verbal alteration does not suffice to restore (1) the 
construction and (2) the sense. Under the former head the fem. plur. ral 
410 cannot possibly follow decuada dyvou, even cata aciveow: éyxptar 416 
wants an object, and no word can be supplied out of the preceding lines. (2) 
The motive of ‘twisting the chains’ 409 is entirely unexplained, and also 
‘chains’ are not made of agnus castus. Something intervened between 409 
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and 410; the chains were perhaps changed into shoots of willow. Again in 
415 Hermes ‘flashes fire,’ but in the same sentence 416 he is ‘soothing’ 
Apollo, In short the scene is not stated; we have six lines left from a much 
longer passage. We may think we see what the action may have been, but 
no literature could have left it originally in such obscurity. I therefore leave 
the language as it stands (and every word seems sound), and suppose with 
Baum. two lacunae of unknown size after 409 and 415. 

I conjecture, from the surviving fragments, the course of events to have 
been this. Apollo, irritated at seeing the skins, and inferring that two cows 
were lost from his herd, began to ‘twist strong chains’ in his hands (for 
Hermes, naturally, not for the unoffending cows). They by magic, épyéw 
Boudgaot KreWridpovos, fell off Hermes, or fell to the ground before they could 
be put on him, and turned into shoots of willow, took root in the ground, and 
in a moment (aia) grew up and made a bower or pergola over all the cows, 
at which Apollo, with reason, Qavpacev aOpnoas. Hermes’ next action, to 
‘look askance at the ground, his eyes glancing fire’ is certainly inexplicable : 
his desire ‘to hide’ can only refer either to the skins or to the fat and flesh 
which was stored inside the cave. Lastly, one or the other gap must have 
contained a mention of the lyre, which is referred to without definite intro- 
duction in 417. Tdp in 415 is rightly restored by Lohsee and Ludwich for 
Martin’s mv«v’: cf. Hes. Theog., 827 (quoted by Clarke) and Quintus, viii. 28. 
‘Peta te xal maonow 412 is well defended by Gemoll with Hes, Theog., 87. 


426. ynpver’ apBordédnv, épatn Sé oi Exrreto pavn, 
Kpaivwy aBavatous Te Oeods Kai yaiav épeuryy. 


Hesych. xpaivey: tywav may perhaps establish the meaning ‘celebrate,’ 
‘tell’ which is definitely maintained by Maurophrydes (Kuhn’s Zeitschr.., vii. 
346 sg., quoted in the Lex. Hom.) here, 581 and 559. Let etymologists pro- 
nounce. The conjectures (¢.g. xXe/wy) are unconvincing and Stadtmiiller’s 
ovpavov (adopted by Ludwich) one of the worst that has disfigured a text. 
’‘Epatij—gavy is generally recognised to be parenthetical ; parentheses are 
frequent, ¢.9. : 


A 429. ot 8 ddrot axnv icav, ovdé xe pains 
, \ A ” >> / ’ / 
Toaaov daov ErecOar EyovTt’ Ev aTHPecwv avdijy, 
avy? SedvdTes onuavTopas. 
Herm. 175. 


436. Mnyaviara is analogous to orapyauarta 310, yapidata Herm. 
xvill. 12, eipagidta Dion. i. 2,17, 20 Hav cxomijra, Anth. Pal., vi. 34, 5, 
109, 7, AogfuAta 79, 1, brAecHTa 106, 1. I see no objection to rovedpeve 
‘labourer, industrious. Apollo as throughout is ironical, and congratulates 
Hermes on the variety of his accomplishments: ‘butcher, trickster, workman, 
minstrel.’ 

Aauros éraipn (Ludwich) is ingenious, but the God may be said to be present 
where his invention is used or at what he inspires ; rovevpeve SavTos éraipyn 
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in combination is intolerably prosaic. Cf. Hipponax i. é8wo¢e Mains traida 
Kvararjvys wadpuv | ‘Eppa xuvayya, Mnovuorl Kavdainra | pwpav éraipe. 


437. wevryjxovta Boov avtakia tadta péunras. I can do nothing with 
péunras ; there is no ex. of wéropwarz c. acc. nor in fact of the 2 perf. except in 
the third person. Meyndos (Ludwich) does not ease the construction, wéunre 
(Eberhard) lacks sense, and this verb is really not wanted at all; wewerérnxas 
or wéuorras is the sense; Lohsee’s wéAn oa is too desperately ingenious. 
Gemoll has added to the enormity of Stadtmiiller’s avégnvas by putting it 
in his text. Are there, or are there not, principles of emendation ? 


447, tis réxvn, Tis wodoa aunyavéwy peredovwn ; 


The ‘muse of hopeless cares’ passed muster till Schneidewin, who made 
the prosy and inaccurate alteration dujyave c@v peredovwv. Hermes’ cares 
were material, and confined to admission among the Olympians. For the 
construction I may quote Franke who shows often excellent judgment: ‘est 
genitivus ut dicitur objecti: cantus contra sollicitudines et cwras. ’Aunyavéwy 
is not from the unheard of dunyavys, but is gen. fem. from dunyavos; I 
may refer to a list of compound adjectives of three terminations, vol. xv. p. 
261. The word itself is greatly in point, cf. 434 gpos auyavos, Theocr. xiv. 
52 aunyavéovtos Epwros: wededd@vas occurs Apoll. 532. Herwerden’s and 
Gemoll’s conjectures, which would destroy the general predication of Hermes’ 
art, will not bear repeating. The sentiment is that of Hes. Theog. 55 (the 
Muses) Anopootvny Te Kaxdv Guravpa Te wepunpawv., and the well-known 
lines, Cypria fr. 10 ofvov rot Mevédae Geol roincav apiotov | Ovntois avOpa- 
Toll aoa KEedacaL MEeACOOVAS. 


453. ad ovmw ti wor We peta hpecly AAXO péANoEV 
ola véwv Oarins évdéEva épya wéXovTat. 


@edv (Herwerden, Gemoll) is excessively weak for véwv; the comparison 
is the same as in 55 juvTe Kodpot | )S8nrai Oarinat mapatBora KepTopuéovorv. 
Nor is rota (Ludwich) necessary : construe oU7w pot aAXo TL MOE MeAnoev 
éxeivav ola Oarins véwv, évdéEva Epya, wéXovTat (as Matthiae). 


456,'7. viv & émei ody ddiyos wep éwv KAUTA pdea oldas 
lfc mémov nal Oupov éraivee mpecButépotcr. 


That M alone preserves these two lines is nothing against their genuine- 
ness, as indeed has been recognised since Ruhnken’s time: but M’s character 
for uncorrected corruption would admit mistakes in tradition and allow of 
bolder remedies. That some corruption has happened is obvious. 

To take the words in order. if is usually accepted, though as Gemoll 
notices, there is no motive for Apollo ordering Hermes to sit down and as a 
matter of fact he does not do so. The first word of a verse is peculiarly 
exposed to corruption, and for instances of loss or addition of initial, cf. Z 185 
Svpevat, Eupevar ‘L,’ 203 "Icavdpov, Iletcavdpov Strabo, Hes. Theog. 970, 
laciv, ’Aciw and ’Acaiw, Theognis, 477 SeiEw, HEw and jxw, Hippocr. Vet. 
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Med. 22 «in, ein, in. Schneidewin tried eZxe, but this evades the problem; 
three years ago in the Academy, Sept., 1894, I proposed Sif mwéov xal Oupov 
éyeipar mpeaBurépotow, 7c. ‘think twice before’; éyefpa: is a fair uncial 
permutation for ézraiver, but the construction of d/f@ is always with #, and 
«at also is difficult. The accepted method is Ruhnken’s piOov for Ouvpdr, 
but (1) metatheses should be avoided except under the clearest proof; the 
only place in the Hymns where a metathesis seems necessary is v. 256; 
Ilgen’s AaBav for Barwv. (2) wdOov érrawveiv, approve or agree to a speech, 
is an odd phrase for general humility; and again, how does sitting come in ? 
(3) the dative in such a construction is unintelligible. Other attempts, to be 
seen in Ludwich’s note, hardly need mention. After much reflection I 
incline to think the sentence springs out of Hermes’ musical accomplishments; 
‘since at your young age you are so clever, use your gifts for the general 
good’; fe will then be of the bard, at the table in Olympia. ‘Sit, and 
the spirit in your elders, The missing word must be an equivalent of 
‘comfort, and what but daivewy? And this I now see was Schneidewin’s view. 
He read tavve, but the synizesis é/acve does not seem impossible (Monro, Hom. 
Grammar, § 378 and for the elision of -« cf. wep’ tyviios Herm. 152, repeBddovto 
Aesch, Ag. 1144, repecxjvwcer Eumen. 687 and schol.), and the rarity of the 
word together with the metrical license will have given éraives. 

460. rode xpavdiov axovriov. That some adjective from xpdvoy or 
xpavea is intended I do not doubt; the usual form is xpaveivoy, which Ilgen 
restored. Cf. Sopuxpdvov Adyxns ioyds Aesch. Persae. 151. For omission or 
insertion of v cf. the forms of édatiovidn Apoll. 210; for the quantity 
Kpaveivoy one may perhaps compare Oapuvatl v. 44. 





460. ev eyo oe 
xvopov év aBavaroicr Kal d6AB.ov Hryepovetow 
dec 7 ayrad Sdpa Kal és TéX0s OK aTraTHCM. 
For #yeuovetow which is enigmatical Mr. Tyrrell suggests jyepor’ eicw, 
Mr. Agar #ryeudv’ Ecow. This close coincidence cannot but have weight. No 
advantage results from transposing jryeuovetow and ov« amratnow, as Ludwich 
after Waardenburg prints. 


471. Kat tTimas oé yé hace Sanpevar éx Atos dudijs 
pavteias 0 éxdepye Ards rapa Béohata mavta. 

This is the punctuation and reading of the MSS., which at Gemoll’s 
suggestion (in his note, for in his text he goes with the majority) I have 
restored. Usually, following Matthiae a colon is put after tiuds, ye is changed 
into Sé, and @ after wavre/as is suppressed. The documentary reading, 
however, gives tyzai and pavrevac as two gifts of Zeus to Apollo, and this 
corresponds to the division 531 sg. The accent on zrapa is best retracted. 


473. trav [y, cal Map] viv adtos éywye raid’ adver Seddnxa. 


A line unmetrical and most mysterious. The older critics omitted ye to 
help the metre and took adpveidy often of money; others tried to turn it into 
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something resembling aigyidios. Hermann’s ravoudaiorv (too good), for a 
long time won acceptance. I think most scholars will now admit that rév— 
agvecoy, ‘rich in which’ is sound; but how to deal with wai&? I still admire 
the amazing ingenuity of Tyrrell’s wed’ ddveidy, but after much consideration, 
I think the simplest expedient is to write éyé ce mai adveov. The & was 
inserted to avoid the apparent hiatus. This is a phenomenon of wide 
occurrence and that shews itself under very different forms: one or two cases 
are collected vol. xv. p. 275, here I may add E 4 dae of, Saie & of T 194 dapa 
éuns, Sdpa Séuts. Tlais might be thought precocious in Hermes’ mouth, but 
he calls Apollo codpe 490, and he may have thought like Aristophanes zaiéa 
yap Kav % yépov | Kareiv Sicavov dotis dv TAnyas NABn ( Wasps, 1297). 


479. Gemoll’s émictdpevos for émrictapévws is very neat, and gives a 
good sense. *Eztotapévny (Barnes) is very bad, and ought not to have been 
adopted so generally. The accusative would never have corrupted into the 
adverb. I agree with Gemoll that the passage 478-480 is sound: Ludwich’s 
transposition of edwoA7e: and ev«ndos does not assist. 


485. peta ovvnBeinow aOvpomévn paraxjow. An affected way of 
describing a musical instrument, but the sense is plain: ‘easily played by 
gentle practice,’ the harp will respond to the executant who takes the trouble 
to ‘learn its ways, to ‘painful labour’ épyac’n duHmados it refuses itself, 
Franke is right with his interpretation consuetudines molles pro consuetudine 
molliter tangendi fides. ’A@vpopévn is nothing but passive. 


497. “Eppa 8 éyyvarikev éyov paotiya gacwhv. “Eyor naturally 
offends, but Matthiae’s generally accepted éyes belongs to the category of 
unmotived corruptions, like dwvav for dwviy v. 315. If éyew had been 
original, who consciously or unconsciously would have changed it to éywy? 
Martin’s éxoy is better, but I venture to write éA@v, permutation between 
which and éywy is graphical, and frequent in Homeric MSS. Z£yg. E 136 H 
197 (éxwv) A 488 VY 219 O 735 a 95 ¢ 387. 


509. I can make nothing of onjpar’ émel. The sense is so complete 
without it that no clue is given to its possible meaning. If it were joined 
with @s ére cat viv a verb would be wanted, but @s ére Kal viv (v. 125 ws 
ére viv) ‘as still now’ requires gsAez? and seems a simple expression like 
Snpov 8) pera Tavdta Kal dxpitov v.126. If ojpar’ belongs to 509 and means 
‘as a token’ it must at least be dative, and its position makes such a sense 
very doubtful. 


526 sg. The transition to direct oration is quite intolerable, é« requires a 
verb, réXecov is senseless with ovpuPoror, lastly the pronoun ge is required. 
So many conditions can only be fulfilled by a lacuna, which might have con- 
tained such a line as aletov Ke watHp: o & ér@pocev 7 ce war’ olov. Zeus 
to approve of the compact let fly the reXevdTatos merenvor, at sight of which 
Apollo made oath, 
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558. Schneidewin’s correction d\XoTte GAAn for addXoT én’ AAD is 
justified by Hes. Opp., 713, where for @Xote GAXov various MSS. give 
@\Xote Tt aAXrov, AAXoT és GAXov. Desire to avoid hiatus produced 
alike ém’, 7’ and és. Some other examples are given in Rzach’s note 
ad loc. 


568. The construction here is absolutely broken; one or two lines are 
wanted to pave the way to the orat. obliqua and provide a principal verb for 
avaocev. They may, as Gemoll says, have contained a reference to Zeus and 
have run thus: 


ws épat’ + ovpavobev Sé ratnp Leds adtos érecow 


OnjKxe TéXNoS + Tac § 6 per Oiwvoicr Kédevoe. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM MYSIA. 


Most of the following inscriptions were copied on a tour through the 
country of the Rhyndacus and Macestus in the autumn of 1894. A few were 
added on a hasty visit to Balukiser and Balia in September 1896. I have ar- 
ranged them geographically in a zigzag line, from Brusa westwards to Cyzicus, 
then south-eastwards to Tavshanli and the plain of Simav, and then westwards 
again by Balat, Kebsud, Balukiser, and Balia to the Aesepus. For the 
precise position of the several places, and for topographical details, I may 
refer to a paper by Mr. H. M. Anthony and myself published in the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, February and March 1897. Prof. W. C. 
F., Anderson, who accompanied me on both journeys, has kindly allowed me 
to compare his readings of the inscriptions with mine, and in one instance I 
have adopted his copy in preference to my own. I have not repeated any 
inscriptions which I have found to be already published, unless I believed 
that I could make material additions or corrections. Many of the following 
inscriptions will appear to be of little or no importance, but in Asia Minor 
much light may be thrown on the ethnology, religion, and civilization of a 
district by mere nomenclature and spelling. The work of Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
has shown how much may be learnt from the epitaphs and dedications of 
semi-barbarous peasants. Several of these inscriptions, however, are of some 
interest, for example No. 27 for political history, Nos. 13 and 67 for historical 
geography, and Nos. 48 and 64 for the religion of the country. 


1. Tachtali, a village about three hours west of Brusa: in the Church of 
Hagios Theodoros, Ornate marble ste/e with gable and spirally fluted columns, 
2 feet high, 1 foot 10 inches broad. Letters about 1 inch. 


APA®@HTYXH 
"Ayady tiyn. 

OPETITHPA @perrtipa povedy Kal AOyov KoounTopa 
MOYCUIN Kopvodrov ottw Dippos avtnuetarto. 
KAIAOILIN 

5 KOCMHTOPA The metrical form of the inscription is 

meant as a compliment to Cornutus, from 

KOPNOYTON whom Firmus learnt the art of writing 
OYTLI verses. 
oIPMOC 


ANTHMEIY ATO 
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2. Tachtali: under a stair outside the Church of Hagios Theodoros. 
Block of coarse marble broken at both ends. Letters about 24 inches. 


¥XANCOITTA elibyav cou mlaidas Kal ? 
AIAWNTTAIA m|aiswv traid[as 


3. Tachtali: in the floor of the bath. Marble slab, about 24 feet long, 
broken below. Letters about 2 inches. 


4+ TIC TOC CEPA Hh Tvoris Oepd- 
TWN Gv ENGAAE mov @(€o)[d] evOdde 
KA TAK PA WANMIE xatax[itac] lwavvns 


ETTI1£ Ko OEIC *’Em.oxdrns. Mnéels 
MONON nay cers 


4, Akcheler, near the eastern shore of the lake of Apollonia: in a 
lane to the west of the village. Rough boulder. Letters about 24 inches, 
rudely inscribed. 

in WP 
AIADEPON 
TECTONK 
OTA 


Apparently a boundary stone. The character of the writing resembles 
that of another boundary stone, built into the wall of the mosque. See Le 
Bas No, 1095. 


‘+5. Apollonia (ad Rhyndacum): outside the wall, not far from the 
bridge. Fragment of marble column, Letters about 2 inches, 


KAIAIO£ Kainuos 
ZL EKOYN&AE Lexodvdos 
OPHTNP O pHTwp. 


6. Apollonia: in a wall just inside the gate. Marble block, broken to 
right. Letters 1} inch. 


MAI swt AAMi Ma[y]uAral[y piro- 
COPONMALN -copov Mayv[ov 
SIAOZLOPOY¥O' pirocdgov Ou[ya- 
TEPAMANIC -répa, Mnviolv piro- 
c '9overv 5 -cddjov yu[vaixa, 


H.S.—VOL. XVII. 
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7. Apollonia: (a) in a wall near the gate. Large rough block. 
Letters about 3 inches, rudely inscribed. 
TIP W TOC 


(b) Forming a step to a shop on the other side of the street. Similar 


block, similarly inscribed, 
TEXEIAI 


8. Apollonia: in a stair leading down to the shore. Round marble 
pillar, broken below. Letters about ? inch. 


AT A®HITYXHI "Ayabiu tTHynt. 

TAICANOAICTHC Tais avoais THS 
BEOY Oeov 
€IMIANOCOAKT//// ‘E[p]ucavos 6 ’Axz[ov 
5 ZHCACATIEAUKEN 5 Soas amédmxev 

€YXAPICTHPION evyaplaTnpLov 
TAWTAKAITONBW Ta @Ta Kal Tov Bo- 
MONETTIIEPEIAC -wov él tepeias 
TPOC///////[///THC [rhs Sezvos] 


dvoais apparently for avwyais the y being softened to y, as often in modern 
Greek. 


9. Apollonia: ina house. Marble stele, broken above and at both sides. 
Beneath the inscription is a panel (74 x 7 inches) containing a relief of a lady, 
seated to right, holding a child in her lap, while a maid facing her presents a 
basket. Letters 4 inch. 


A ATTON 
ANAPOY AZKAH 
XAIPE 


10. Apollonia: in a house. Rough marble fragment, broken above and at 
both sides. Above the inscription are carved the talons of an eagle in high 
relief. 

QNTIACTHCOE = «sees Tis Oe[.... . ev- 


XHN -nV. 


11. Apollonia, Copy communicated by a dealer in Brusa. Stone 
described as a square base, with mouldings above and below, broken to left. 


ACAOHI TYXHI "Ayabhe Tuy. 

AYTOKPATOPI Ad’toxparopt 
TAPIAAPIANOI Kailoapz ’Adpiar[a]e 
MTIQISQTHP 'Orv]urias cwriip(e 


KAIKTISTH Kal KTioTn|{¢. 
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The titles cwrhp «cai xriatns were often given to Hadrian by grateful 
communities. Compare e.g. Perrot, Za Galatie, No. 59, and Le Bas, No. 
1721a. . 

The great inscription built into the walls of Apollonia (Hamilton, No. 
304, Le Bas, No. 1068), is a testimony to the munificent patronage of 
Hadrian. 


12, Ulubad (Lopadium): in the café. Fragment of marble block, 
broken on all sides. Letters about 1 inch. 


AKAIIEPHZAMENUNKAIN, 
NTATQANEIZBALT TANEYTE 
AIIEPOMNHMONIIZANTAAI 

TEE TATAKNIE TPATHUFI 

TA 
kal iep[ev]odpevoy Kad v[ewrror- 
-joalvta tov Y[e]Bactav ed te [kal Kad- 
-@s Kal iepouynpor[n|cavta ifs ev- 
-7pe\réctata Kal otpatny|joavtTa 


Doubtless from Cyzicus, like other stones at Ulubad. See Cichorius, 
Sitzwngsb. der Berl. Akad, 1889, p. 367. 


13. Mikhalich: built into the corner of the Ulujami mosque, rather 
high up. Published by Cichorius, Ath, Mitth. xiv. p. 248. My copy presents 
such curious differences that I give both versions side by side. 


Dr, Cichorius. My copy. 
ETINOTONAY (a) ETANOTONAYV 
NAIA OVATOAIC NAH OV MTOAIC 
€ id (b) On the other face of the same stone, 
MTT © 
fe) € 
Tw M 


Dr. Cichorius’ suggestion that MITOAIC stands for Miynroronus is 
extremely probable, but if my reading is correct, and it is confirmed by Dr. 
Cichorius’ own reading in (0), we have to restore Me(sAyT0)oNs, cf. 
MeiAdrns, Aristides, Or, xxv. p. 499 (Dindorf). 

can scarcely mean anything but dpos. 

The initials below I would interpret as Ilo(.wavynvav) and Me(Aaror). 

Stones travel far over the plains of Mysia, as Dr. Cichorius knows. He 
has not identified Miletopolis with Mikhalich simply on the evidence of this 
inscription, but other people have done so, The identification is probable 
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enough on other grounds (although I cannot convince myself that Melde near 
Kirmasti is an altogether improbable site for the Milatian town), but the fact 
that a boundary stone, which once delimited the very wide territories of 
Poemanenum and Miletopolis, is found built into a mosque at Mikhalich, 
is obviously insufficient proof of it. Poemanenum seems to have lain far to 
the west. Probably Miletopolis and Poemanenum enlarged their borders at 
the expense of the decayed Cyzicus. Perhaps the first two lines of the 
inscription may be read as émi votov Avvdipov (i.e. Awwdvuov) MevAnromons. 
But until the readings have been verified interpretations are premature. 


14. Mikhalich: built into the wall of a mosque, high up. Fragment of 
marble block. Letters about 1 inch. Published, less completely, by 


Cichorius, Ath. Mitth. xiv. p. 248. 


=TPATO a ok a a 
INODANOYMHTPOAQPOYASKAI My]voddvou Mytpodepov ’Ackd[nmiadou 
\IPE XAIPE X/I/I///1 x aépe. xaipe. x[aipe. 

PYKHNNEKYESSINKE vexverov 


Ou}yarpi Swde[ x Jere? 
Hrev és Téppnv 


QNHIENESTE®PHN 
TlO@v vexvov 


QNNEKYQNTIPOYK 

\POENOSEYIENE mlapOévos evdyevé[tns 
OOPAMETAYOI ddpa peravOi[s 
~OMENON 


The verses are too fragmentary for restoration. 


15. Mikhalich: in the pavement in front of the door of the Garibche 
mosque. Fragment of store block, broken to left. Large letters. 


A q 
KAIF 
ZINOT ees ere éav 8€ Tis 
TOAMH toruna[n érepov Oeivar dw- 
FEITANO: -cet TO Hio[kw Snvapia—. 


16. Mikhalich: in the same place as the preceding. Similar stone. 
Similar letters, 






JATEHETEPONI 
AYTIOXOZEZTAIT 


XIAZEKAHMATI 
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hina érepov .... 
ef »” a A 
. broxos Extat t[@ THs TUUBwpL- 
-ylas é[y]eAnpate 


17. Yenije Keui, between Mikhalich and Panderma: in the pavement 
in front of a house. Fragment of a marble sepulchral relief of the Funeral 
Feast type. Letters (below the relief) about % inch, almost effaced. 


MENEKPA 1IEPMO Mevexpa[re]e “Eppo[triuov 


18. Omar Keui, on the verge of the plateau above Panderma: in the 
cemetery above the village. Milestone of coarse marble, much weathered. 


DONN DDNN 
CONSTANT LVALENTINANVS 
VICTORI ETFLVALENS 
VICTORES SIMPEIAVGG 


ETFLCONS M i 

CONSTANTIOET 

CONSTANTIN 8B ETNOBILL 
OBIN COeTAN 


MH 
VIL 


There seems to have been a third inscription on the same stone, but only 
faint traces of it remain. We made out an isolated CAES, but nothing 


more, by the light we had. 
The inscriptions are probably to be restored as :— 


(1) D(ominis) n(ostris) (3) D(ominis) n(ostris) 
F1.] Constant[ino Fl. Valentin[iJanus 
victori [ac et Fl. Valens 


[triumfatori] s[e]mpe[r] Aug. = victores s[e]mpe[r] Augg. 


et Fl. Cons[tantino et M. 7. 

F1.] Constantio et 

F].] Constanti n[o]b[b. ac ° ° (2) et nobil. [Caes.] 

fljo[re]n[tiss. Caes(aribus) Co[n]stan[tio 
Mi. 7. 
VIII. 


I suppose that the fourth line of (1) has been worked into (3) with the 
substitution of victores for triumfatori, and take (2) to be a later addition to 
(1) with reference to Constantius Gallus. 
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The caput viae must be Cyzicus, which is quite ten miles from Omar 
Keui, so the stone has been carried. The stone probably belongs to the road 
from Cyzicus to Pergamum via the Macestus valley and Hadrianutherae. 
Other milestones probably to be referred to this same road have been found 
at Debleki, some miles to the south of Omar Keui, and at Chamandra, on the 
left bank of the Macestus, three hours above Mikhalich, C.U.Z. iii. 7179-80 
and 463-5. 


19. Aksakal, about fifteen miles from Panderma on the Susurlu road : 
in the fountain. Marble block, 1 foot 10 inches x 2 feet 2 inches. The 
inscription is over a much damaged relief, in which there is a serpent coiled 
about a tree, Letters inch. There was more both before and after these 
lines, but illegible. 


KAIZYIEQTTAPOAEITAXAPOIZOTITOYTO 
TOKOINONEITIAZEMOIXAIPEINENEKEN 
EYSEBIH> 


\ 4 > Lal 4 ccd Lol \ , 
kai ov [y]le, @ mapodeita, ydpo.s, Stu TovTO TO KoLVOV 
elras euol yalpew, Evexev edvoeBins. 


20. Panderma: outside the Church of the Trinity. Marble relief, bust 
of a lady, with inscription below. 


YTTOMNHMA “Trrouynpua. 
“TITIMIA- AYPHAIA-W Le]rriuia Adpnrla ’0- 
=AIMH-MAPKOC-OYAHI -pleriun Mdpxos Ovalrépi- 
TPODIMOLTHFAYKYTA = -0s] Tpdgipos rH yduxutd[rn 
YNBIWZHCACHETHME = 55 ouvBiw Snodon ern p'e’ 
IEIAC PIN pv]eias [ya]pev. 


21. Panderma: in a wall outside the Church of the Trinity. Small 
marble sepulchral relief of the funeral feast type, broken to left. 


NEQNTPOOIMHEQE 


OYTOYTFAYKQNOESIrYNH 
XAIPE 
Tee ee » « « Tpodipn Ywo- 
-uBiov Ovyarnp . . « YJov tod TrAvKwvos yuvy 
xaipe. 


I give Mr. Anderson’s copy, which seems to be more complete than 
my own. 


22. Panderma: in a wall outside the Church of the Trinity. Small 
marble sepulchral relief, broken above, with two panels: (a) upper panel, 
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funeral feast ; (6) lower panel, man riding, followed by a boy who holds the 
horse’s tail. Letters 1 inch. 


<!tVIOKAITTATEPIQN 
XAIPE 


. 6 deiva Avovylcio[v] 6 nat Tlatepiov 
yaipe. 


23. Hammamli Keui, above Cyzicus: in the steps at the door of the 
mosque. Marble base. Letters 1} inch, 


EYPHMOY Eddrjpou 
TOYMEIAIOY tov Mecdiov. 


24, Edinjik: ina yard, Round marble cippus, Letters 1} to 1 inch. 


. YTOMNHMA “Trropynpa. 
NYNPEPQTOLOKAINIKANQP = Nuvdepwris 6 cal Necxdvwp 
NEIKOMOAE! HINEIKHIAZAPEQNT Necxorroneirns vetky|[o las “Apews 
NEIKAZDVE QAEAMOKEIMAI TPO veixas w'e’ @de atroxeiwat. Tpolpiun 
FYNBIOLEKTANIAIQNMEIAEXAP 5 avvBios éx Ta&v Siwy prelas xap[er. 
TIZAANAQIKHEH TONBAMON tis 8 av adixnon Tov Bopov 
ANEEIEIE TANTTOAINXP Smce els THY TOY yp[jpwaTa, 

XAIPEETTAPOAEITAI Naipere mapodeirar, 


25. Edinjik: an inscription published C.L.G. ii. 3678; by Hamilton, 
Researches, vol. ii. No. 306; and best by Lolling, Ath. Mitt. ix. p.19. The 
marble block on which it is written has been bored through, and now forms 
the mouthpiece of a well. 

Lolling’s interpretation runs :— 


mon|rAaKus [Te Terwnbels mploBrA[ nOévtwr 
Torr |@v addrdrats Te Tetlpali[s] «Lar 
pelvotapxiats trodXais. 


My copy, which shows rather more than Lolling’s, confirms his interpre- 
tation in all but two points. (1) I doubt whether there is room for the re in 
the first line, and suspect that it may have crept in from the second. (2) I 
read the end of the first line as Y . OBA, which is inconsistent with Lolling’s 
restoration. Considerations of space are also against it. Hamilton read the 
last letter as A, I would suggest [recunOels] i[m]o AlaclAé]ov x.7.r. The 
inscription belongs to Cyzicus, and the BacvAes at Cyzicus seem to be sacred 
officials of the pvorat. See for example C.L.G. ii. 3663, with Boeckh’s notes, 
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26. Chepne, near the north-west corner of lake Manias: near the well. 
Small marble cone with a disc-like top, standing about two feet out of the 
ground. Letters 1} inch, very irregular. 

+ WPOOECIA 
YAPEWNEI 
QIWSTITAZIC 
BEWZOSOV 
A PERSIE 
wpo[OJecda is plain, and the second word may be ‘Tépéwv, but I can make 
nothing of the rest. : 

27. Eski Manias: in the south wall of the castle, rather high up. 
Large marble block, upside down. Published, but from incomplete copies, 
by Dorigny, Rev. Arch. xxxiv. p. 106, and by Mordtmann, Ath. Mitth. xv. 


. 156. 

: OIENTHIASIAIAHMOIKA////AEOW// 
KAIOIKATANAPAKEKPIMENOIENTHITIP//// 
PQOMAIOYEOIAIAIKAITQNAAAQNOIE!PE// 
MENOIMETEXEINTQNZQTHPIQN KAI 

5 MOYKIEIQN ETIMHZEAN 
APOSTPATONAOPKAAIQNOZANAPAALFAOONTE 
NOMENONKAIAIENENKANTATIIZTEIKAIAPETH 
KAIA////AIOZYNHKAIEYZEBEIAIKAITIEPITOXON 
ZYNPEPONTOSTHNTTAEISTI//NEISEENHNED ME 

10 NONETTOYAHNKAITIOAAAKAIMEFAAATIEPITIO// 
HEANTATOIZKOINOIZ TOYZ YNEAPIOYTTPATMA 
TINTQNTTPOZSAOZANKAIMNHMHNAIQONIOI 
ANHKONTOQNAPETH//////////////IKAIEYNOIAS 
THEEZEAYTOY 
Of év rhe ’Aclas Shor Kall r]a eOr[y 
kal oi Kat’ avdpa Kexpipévor ev THe mp[ds 
“Papaiovs diriat cal tov ddrdwv ot eipn- 
-pévot petéxey TOV YwTnpiov Kal 
5 Mov«ielwv ériunoay 
“H]pcotpatov Aopxariwvos avipa ayalO]ov ye- 
-vouevov Kal Svevéveavta micte: Kai aperile 
kal d[ix]avocdvy[e] nai edoeBeiac Kal repli Tod Ko[e]v[od 
ouvpépovtos THv mrEloT[yn |v eloevnverypé- 
10 = -vov arrovdnv Kai Toda Kal peydra TepiTro[t- 


-hoavta Tois Kowvois TOD cuvedpiov mpaypa- 
-ow Tov mpos Sdéav Kal yynunv aiwviolv 
avnkovtov apeth|s evexev] kal evvolas 

THS eis] éavTou[s. 
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Thé first five lines, which form the heading, are rather shorter than the 
rest. There is not space for Dr. Mordtmann’s addition xal ai mores to the 
first line. In line 6 Dorigny and A. D. Mordtmann were no doubt right in 
reading the first letter as H. In line 8 I am inclined to trust my copy for 
the combination of y and K, for which there is a reason in the lack of space. 
Owing to the position of the stone or the light upon it there is some difficulty 
in detecting the letter |, a fact which I noticed at the time of copying and 
find confirmed by a comparison of the three versions. 

The Mov«éeca are the festival in honour of the famous Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
governor of Asia about 98 B.c. Cp. Cicero, in Verr. Act Il. Il. 21 51, 
Mithridates in Asia..... Mucia non sustulit. 

It is, I think, probable that Herostratus was the agent sent by Brutus to 
Macedonia (Plutarch, Brut. 24, eis MaxeSoviav érepapev ‘Hpootparov oixeov- 
pevos Tovs él THY éxel oTpatorédwv), and the inscription may date from the 
spring of 42 B.c. when Brutus was in Asia organizing the province in his 
interest and equipping a fleet at Cyzicus, (ib. 28). 

I have elsewhere given reasons for rejecting the idea that Poemanenum 
was at Eski Manias, and for believing that the inscribed stones there have 
been brought from Cyzicus. 

The mention in an inscription which is evidently of pre-Augustan date of 
a ouvédpiov representing the communities and associations in Asia is of some 
interest as bearing on the origins of the xowvdv tis’Acias. In the somewhat 
vague and loose expressions epi tod Kowvod avvdépovtos Thy mrElaTHV 
etoevnveypévov otrovdiy and 7odAd Kal peydda tepitroijoavta Tots KoLvots 
tod auvedpiov mpdypacw, there is nothing to invalidate the view so lucidly 
set forth by Dr. Brandis in the new edition of Pauly’s Real-encyclopéddie, pp. 
1556-7, that, before Augustus, meetings of representatives of the whole pro- 
vince were merely occasional, to transact a particular piece of business which 
happened to turn up and seemed to require common action. Yet to my 
mind the set formulae of the heading (which recur in other inscriptions), the 
TWOANA Kal peydra ascribed to Herostratus, the comprehensive tois xowvois 
mpaypaow, and the familiar reference to rd cuvédpsov, suggest that the 
sessions of the assembly were no longer extraordinary, but habitual, if not 
regular, and its business was already enlarged beyond special occasions to 
current affairs of general interest. 

On other points it is enough to refer to the comments of M. Dorigny and 
Dr. Mordtmann, and to the parallels quoted by Dr. Brandis. 


28. Kassaba Kirmasti. An inscription published in Le Bas and 
Waddington No. 1764 a, by Perrot, La Galatie No. 63, and by Cichorius, Ath. 
Mitth. XIV. p. 251. 


Aewvidns xé"Ap[p]iov of yovateis ’ArXeEdvdpo 
Téxvp Katabvuio wvynwns xapwv: (leaf) 

ds dv Thy orndrnv adhavice: 7} Ta ev ad’TH ye- 
~yAup[pléva 4) petdpn adthy, avtov €Eorn Kal yé- 
-vos avTov. 








ioaaiieemieeabentoetabinaumpibiaasatnaamaaamenecenummcn sip nat a ELIE LENT TT 
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The fF in yovateis is still legible although the stone is damaged. 
Cichorius is perhaps right in explaining this strange form as a mistake of the 
stonecutter’s, who wrote A| and then corrected it by adding £1, or possibly 
(I think) doubled the N into NAI. Cichorius has done good service in getting 
rid of the place-name ‘Oeonaea,’ into which Waddington was betrayed by 
Vernouillet’s copy, and has corrected some other errors. But he has introduced 
some fresh ones of his own. He has substituted W for Q throughout. In 
line 2 he has changed pvypns into uvelas. In line 3 he has omitted the final 
re. And he has tacked line 5 on to line 4. 

The grammatical constructions of the imprecation are not elegant. With 
the second clause we have to understand yevéo@au. 

The sketch of the stone with its two reliefs given by Perrot is fairly 
good. I have compared it with a photograph and find that the only impor- 
tant omission is a wreath in the right hand of the seated figure facing to right 
in the upper panel, 


29. Kestelek: in the yard of the old konak. Thick marble slab, forming 
the lowest step to a wooden stair. Letters 3 inch. Above the inscription is 
a panel 16} inches long, 103 broad, containing a relief. A male deity stands 
en face wrapped about the waist in a himation. He holds a spear in his left 
hand, a patera in his right. Opposed to him is an eagle on an altar, in front 
of which a servant sacrifices an ox, while another behind it bears a tray 
of offerings. Behind the eagle stands a male figure in an attitude of adoration. 
Only the ends of the lines of the inscription are legible. 


KANQKAIIO 

ENIASIAAI 
PPOYETPATH 
AZTHEIEIE 


30. Kestelek: in the yard of a house. Marble stele broken below. 
The inscription is between two reliefs; the upper is a funeral feast of man 
and wife carved in a square panel surmounted by a gable, in which is an altar, 
and flanked by fluted Ionic columns; the lower, under a round arch, is broken 
away, but traces of two heads remain. On the top of the arch is a small 
male figure carrying a big goblet, at each side is a small female figure. 
These figures interrupt the inscription, which is irregularly engraved over an 
earlier epitaph imperfectly erased. The upper panel measures 1 foot 5 
inches high, and 1 foot 7 inches broad including the columns. Letters 
1 inch. 

AAAAOYFATHP OTAKIAIO® 


Elder AZKAA A.NHP Younger 
Girl. Boy. AAAAS Girl. 
AEKMOS PNAIS= 


The names seem to refer to the figures. Adda is the wife at the foot of 
the couch, Oraxddvos avnp Aadas her husband reclining, @vyarnp "Ackda 


























menace 
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seems to be the left hand figure over the arch, I'vais the right hand figure, 


and Aéxyos the boy with the goblet. 


31. Narlinar: beside a fountain in the village. Fragment of marble 
block with moulding above, broken on both sides and below. Letters 


1 inch. 
YTIATPIAI 
OfEKtero ..... 
Ee NOs. ues te ts ees 
TAIBAION 
Y°EZO/ 
IKAIENO 
“EUAIPIY 
1ETIAA 
JHMEP 
(ENT 
\PPIKI 
AUK 


An 


TH éavro]d tarps 
» Jos "ELx]éppo[vos 
. |érns 


32, Beyje: in the pavement of the main street. Marble slab, broken 


above and to right. Letters about 1 inch, 
Mae 0° 
TWEA*1 
MAKPOBIWO* 
THNXAPINEXOMEN 
¥MEPNOAAFIC TEIM 
MNEMEECXAPIN 


T@ éavt[js cvvBie 2 
MaxpoBio.... 
THY xapw éxouer[n 2 
vrép TOdANs Teeu[ijs, 
hunpns xaptv. 


33. Tavshanli: in the Armenian cemetery. Marble sepulchral stele of 
the door type. The door is between fluted pilasters surmounted by an arch 
and gable. In the tympanum of the arch is an eagle, in the gable above, a 
floral pattern. The door has six panels. In the left uppermost panel is a 
tablet, in the right a wreath and a keyhole; the middle panels are filled with 
a geometrical design, a circle in a lozenge; the bottom panels represent 
gratings. The inscription runs round the face of the arch. Letters 3 inch. 


AAMOZENOSTIAIAEYTHEEAYTQIZQN 
Aapokevos rraidevtns éavtar Cov. 


The writing tablet doubtless refers*to Damoxenus’ profession, 
The prevalence of the door type of tombstones on the upper Rhyndacus 





nn : . 
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and its rarity to the west of this region indicate a difference in beliefs about 
the dead, and this difference of belief probably indicates a difference in 
population. The dividing line is marked by the rock Tomb at Delikli Tash 
about two hours west of Tavshanli, the westernmost of the great Phrygian 
tombs. And the Delikli Tash tomb is itself a testimony to the antiquity of 
the type in the locality. The plains of the upper Rhyndacus belong 
geographically to the Phrygian country to the east. They are cut off from 
the Mysian country to the west by the rugged district enclosed between the 
Rhyndacus and the Macestus. 

The great number of tombstones of this type at Tavshanli and Moimul 
naturally leads one to suspect the neighbourhood of some important ancient 
city, but I am not convinced that the stones may not have been brought 
from Aezani, where the same type prevails. 


34, Tavshanli: in the Armenian cemetery. Pillar of coarse marble. 
In the top, which is cut square, is an arched niche with fluted pilasters, 
containing a relief of a male figure standing en face, with long hair, and a 
staff in his left hand. The first inscription is poorly cut below the niche. 
Beneath it is an ornate capital of late type, and on the shaft below is the 
second inscription. Letters ? inch and 1 inch respectively. (a) is broken to 


right, (0) to left. 


‘Trrép tis T]od Ku[plov ? 


owTnplas Aovxiov [. . . 








(a) YNEPTHS OYKY 
CUITHPIACAOY KIO 
AIOYTAPAAAA XPHCT 
ATEAI . IAPOZHNWEY 


-diov Ilapdara ypnoro[d 
a[m]é[Swxev] ‘lapofnvea edx[nv 






KAITOY Avis CANECTHCE Kal Tovls ..... ]s avéotnoev. 
(0) HNOTENOYC ... Z]nvoyévous 
NOYC . + ylevous 






35. Tavshanli: built into a fountain in the bazaar. Marble tombstone 
of the door type, with the inscription on one of the panels. Letters about 
1 inch. 


EB=PMHAPTEM "E(rovs) B'E'p’ n(vos) "Aptep- 
EICIOYZK.ACKAHTTIA -ercciouv 6K’. “Aokdntida- 
AHCKAITIMOOEOLKAI -Sns kal Tipobeos Kai 
AEKMIOLAIOPANTOLKA Aéx[twjos Acopavtos xa- 
IEYNOICTATIQMHTP -| Eivois Tatig Myrp- 
OAQPOYMNHE -od@pov puv7[un]|s 


ENEKEN evexev. 
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The stone-cutter has shifted the circumflexes over the numerals, one 
letter to the left, transposed cu in Aéxipuos, and omitted wn in urine. 

Assuming that the Sullan era is used, and that the month Artemisios 
corresponds to February (see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. i. 
p. 204), the date is Feb. 27th, a.p. 78. 


36. Tavshanli. Marble stele of the door type, now converted into a 
fountain. Inscription round the arch. Letters 1 inch. 
TIPEIMOCKAITATEIGNMHTPO Ipetuos xai Tatetwy Mnrpo- 
A MNAMHCD////P IN -Swpwr] pvijuns [ya] pur. 
37. Tavshanli: built into a fountain in the bazaar. Marble architrave 
or lintel, broken at both ends. Letters about 2 inches. 


NKAIPENETHP.. ALYIEIE//ECK 


\ lel \ en 
Kal yeveTnple Klat viel. 


Probably Christian. 


38. Moimul. Stele of the door type, with double gable. Published by 
Perrot, Za Galatie, etc., No. 68. 


Left arch. MIOPHCTATIWIFYNAIKICWIA 
Right archh MNHMHCXAPINKAIEIAIOYW 


Mé@pns Tatio yuvaxi Sola 
P? Y , 
unpns xapw Kal eidio b@. 


Perrot has TATNO for TATIW, COIA for CWIA, and |W for YW, 
39. Emed: in the east cemetery above the town. Square limestone 


block, a little chipped at both sides near the top. Letters about 1 inch 
Beneath the inscription is a wreath. 





pcs CKMOYEM i M]owos xé Mois Mn- 


“Wille N\ KH -Kto |vien 





‘J 
TAYKYTATH { yAuKuTat?. 


40. Emed: in the east cemetery. Square limestone base. Letters 
rather over 1 inch. 


¥TTEPCTOMA vmrép oTomd- 
XO¥E¥XHN “you Evy. 





a Ae GER LT 


LT aN NTC eS aati reer — 
E rremg RT A RN he NR 
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Beneath the inscription is a much damaged relief of a female figure en 
face holding a long torch in each hand, a familiar type of Hecate or Artemis. 
It appears from the following inscription that vows were paid at Emed to a 
deity whose name begins with A. Combining the two pieces of evidence we 
may infer that the dedications are to Artemis. Doubtless the names of the 
deity and the dedicator appeared elsewhere on this monument. 

The inscription evidently records a medicinal cure. Now at the lower 
end of the town of Emed there is a copious hot spring of very high tempera- 
ture, slightly impregnated with sulphur. It is natural to suppose that the 
cure was effected by the medicinal properties of this spring, which must 
therefore have been sacred to Artemis. An exact parallel is to be found in 
the hot springs on the Aesepus, to which the orator Aristides resorts in a 
similar case, These springs were sacred to Artemis Thermaea, and Mr, W. M. 
Ramsay has very plausibly conjectured that the place at which they were 
situated is to be identified with the Artemea of Hierocles. See Aristides, 
HL, iv., Dind. vol, i. p. 503, and Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. p. 154. 


41. Emed: in the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble, broken 
at the upper corners. 


H////!0@ ANH////II// ’"Aptotjopava[s «é An- 
///ATPIOCA//////// -w|nrptos ’A[préucds 
€YXHN edyrfv. 


Compare the preceding inscription. 


42. Emed: in the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble, 
Beneath is a mutilated something in relief. Letters 1 inch. 


ABAMACKTAGIA Aapas xé Tabca- 
NHCYEIQOTPOO! -1n<s> vei@ Tpodi- 
MOMNHMHCXAP “Me whens Xap- 

IN a 


The ¢ added to Ta@sav7 seems to be a mistake of the stonecutter, 


43. Emed: in the east cemetery, Limestone stele of the door type, 
inscribed round the arch. Letters 1} inch and # inch. 


AWLCIMOLCKTPOOIMOLM////////A 
/////||/AAEAPHMNHMHCXAPIN 


Adoipos xé Tpodiuos M... a 
adehoh pvrjuns xapwv. 























ee TS ARE a IMEI ok 
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44, Emed: in the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble 
Letters 1 inch, 
TPOMIMACEQELIO 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


Tpodias ’Edeoio 
evens Xap. 


45. Emed: in the east cemetery. Square block of coarse marble. 
Letters 1 inch, 


ATIOAAW ’AmroAAo- 

NI AiG -vid[ns 

MENE Meve 

MAXW ~paxp 

TTA TPIS 5 matt p- 

NHMH C -V ENS 

XAPIN Xap. . 


46. Emed: inthe east cemetery. Square block. Letters 14 inch. 


TEKNATIATPI Téxva trarpi 
KAIGEGTIAAHN kal Oe@ Tipyv. 


47, Near a hot spring with baths not far from Yenije keui, south-west 
of Emed. Limestone s¢ele of the door type, broken above. The inscription 
runs round the arch, and in the tympanum are carved a basket, a mirror, and 
acomb. Letters 1 inch, rudely cut. 


Left of the arch. Right of the arch. 
Le. os 8 ee 
"Irakixos Mn. ww www ew ee puns ape. 


48, Assarlar: built into the side of a fountain. Letters 1 inch. 


\¥NIAMK¥NTIAN - K]uvtiavy Kuvtiar[ ed 
¥TIEPTEKEWCANE6HE bmép Téxews avéOnne 
-TAEKATAKAIMANITON T|@ ‘Exata cai Mavi rov 
“IEATWITAIANOL viiéa r@ Ilatavos. 


This inscription is an important addition to our scanty knowledge of the 
religious beliefs of North Phrygia. M. Paul Perdrizet in a recent article on 
Men (Bull. corr. hell. xx., 1896, pp. 55-106), can only quote one little dedica- 
tion to Men (Myvi edyyv) from North Phrygia. He gives, however, an 
excellent photographic reproduction of the well known relief in the Imperial 








— 
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a 


Museum at Constantinople, which is almost certainly to be referred to this 
same district. It bears the inscription"Awyuov tov éavtijs ctvBvov Taecov 
kateevéepooev LwtHpy ‘Exary x.7.r., and on it Men is represented standing 
side by side with the triple Hecate. This relief and inscription together 
form a useful commentary on our text. A still closer parallel for the con- 
secration of the child to Hecate is furnished by an inscription of Cotiaium 
(C.I.G, 3827 q, Le Bas and Waddington 805) Swredpy[s] ‘Exatn [Tpods]uos 
Ke “Addn Anpuoobévn tov éavtav vidv reilun]Oévta bd Lwrelpys “Exarys 
katevepwoav. LYwrteipa is at once the Goddess of birth and of death. 
She appears also as Hecate triformis on coins of Apamea (Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 558). 

Men is often found associated with a Goddess, especially with Artemis 
Anaitis. They are one of the numerous pairs, Goddess and God, so common 
in Asia Minor. Their names vary, even in the same place, but their persona- 
lities remain fundamentally the same. It is likely enough that the Hecate 
of our inscription is one with the Goddess at Emed on the other side of the 
valley, to whom we saw reason for giving the name of Artemis, and perhaps 
Men is ngt to be distinguished from Apollo whose festival in the grove is 
canna in another inscription, of public and official character, at Assarlar 
(C.1.G. 3847 b, Le Bas and Waddington 1011). It may be noted that the 
coin-types of Tiberiopolis usually refer to the worship of Artemis (Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 570). 

The relation between the God and the Goddess is variously, but in- 
differently, conceived, now as male and female, for the words husband and 
wife, father and daughter, cannot be appropriately applied, now as mother and 
son. How was it conceived at Assarlar? Ramsay has very plausibly placed 
Tiberiopolis at or near Assarlar (Hist. Geogr. pp. 146-7), and has brought into 
connection with this identification the inscription, now at Egriguz a little 
down the river, in which mention is made of the ouoBwpmior Geot YeBacroi. 
The imperial mother and son, Livia and Tiberius, took the place, Ramsay 
argues, of the divine mother and son. (See C.L.G. 3847 m, Le Bas and 
Waddington 1021, and compare several inscriptions of Aezani.) This conjec- 
ture is confirmed by our inscription. Hecate is probably regarded as the 
mother of Men, for express mention is made of his father Paean. 

The words 7@ Ilasdvos come in rather awkwardly at the end. They 
seem to be an afterthought, added perhaps by a different hand, for the 
straight-barred A is here changed for 4, We may compare the way in which 
Bevvei Lonvay is added at the end of an inscription of Altyntash (C..G4. 
3857 1, cp. Ramsay, Hist. Geogr., pp. 144-5). The form of appellation Mv o 
Ilavavos is, to say the least of it, rarely applied to deities. Is it intended to 
distinguish this Men from others? or to justify his invocation in childbirth as 
the son of the Deliverer? I can find no other reference to the parentage of 
Men, although Manes, whom Ramsay (rightly, I believe) regards as the 
original Men, was the father of Acmon and Doias, the eponyms of Acmonia 
and Doiantos Pedion (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii. pp. 
625-6, with the references there given), Paean is no doubt, as Mr. Ramsay 
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first suggested to me, a Hellenizing name for the native Sabazios. He was 
doubtless also known as Asclepios, who appears on the coins. Asclepios Soter 
and Hecate or Artemis Soteira would be the God and the Goddess, Men the 
Son, who is not ultimately distinct from his father. The nomenclature 
of the district is mostly derived from Asclepios, Meter, Artemis, Men, and 
Apollo. 

On the whole subject of the religious conceptions prevalent in Asia 
Minor see especially Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. I have 
followed Ramsay with confidence rather than Roscher or Perdrizet, whose 
traditional methods seem to me wholly inapplicable to Anatolian mythology, 
whereas what small experience I possess entirely supports Ramsay’s principles 
of interpretation. 


49. Assarlar. Gable of a stele of the door type. The inscription runs 
round the arch as usual. It is broken at both ends. In the field of the 
gable is carved a pair of dolphins. 


CHCTVAAIOCCY//////// \>QMNHM 
X//// \PIN 


ons TUAXOs crlytp]odo pwvyulns 
yapw. 


50. Assarlar: near the mosque. Square limestone s¢ele, with vine 
branches carved in the side panels. Published in Le Bas and Waddington, 
vol. iii. No. 1012. 

The number of the date as published is CNT, but Waddington notes 


that Le Bas’s manuscript has CNF. My copy has CNE. 
. There are two more lines after ’AyuAXe7 -— 


MIT! /////SAHC pen |uns 
[I/IILIN xaptlv. 


51. Near the north-east shore of the lake of Simav: in a fountain by 
the wayside. Limestone stele of the door type. In the panels, besides a 
mirror and other objects, there is a little stele carved, which bears inscription 
(6). Letters 13 inch. 


(a) YMTTIIANOCAAEZANAPWAAE 
KCABEINIANHENATPIMNEIACXAPIN 


"Or]upmiavos ’AreEdvip ade[AGO 
Ke LaBewwiavy [Ovylatpl uvelas yapwv. 
HS.—VOL, XVII, 
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(b) KMAPKI xe Mapxi- 
ANWA -av@ a- 
AEA -b€d- 
moyy -pov v- 
!WMN -(@ pv- 
EIAN -elav. 


52. Near the north-east shore of the lake of Simav: in a fountain by 
the wayside. Limestone stele of the door type, with two doors under two 
wreaths, and in the tympanum a basket. Letters about 1 inch. 


AZKAHTTEIA AHCI YNEKEIMNH 
MHEXAPIN 


"AokArntrerddys yuvexet wv7- 
ens yapwv. 


53. Siujilar: in the north wall of the old mosque to the east of the 
village. Marble stele with gabled top and pilasters, between which is a 
garland, Letters about } inch. 


RMTTANHMOYAIOIZYNHOEIS 
PIAOIETIMHEANAIOFENH 
Hi//-YPOY 


ETOY=PM 


"Etous p'u'[8'], u[n](vos) Tavnpov 8, of cur Peus 
iro étiunoav Atoyévn 
.. pov. 


There are traces of a small H over the M of pnvos. 
Assuming the use of the Sullan era the date will be A.p, 58, 


54, Saujilar: in a hedge on the south side of the village. Limestone 


stele, square, with acroleria. Letters about 1} inches. 





AYPIEPOKAHC:T: Adp. ‘lepoxdjs yy’ 
BACCIANOC TQ Bacotavos TO 
CFAYKY TATQTIAT PI YAUKUTUTH TaTpi 
AY PIEPOKAEI€ TAP Adp. ‘lepoxdct [B'] 7@ ap- 
XIATPACYNKAI TH 5 -yuaTp@ ovv Kal TH 
AAEAQ@HAYPBACCH aerp7n Avp. Bacon 


MAE | AC XA P | N pvelas<s> yup, 
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In line 4 there can be no doubt that @’ ought to be read. Aur. 
Hierocles III. must be the son of Aur. Hierocles II. On the use of Aurelius 
as praenomen see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii. pp. 388-9. 
By apyiatpos we probably have in this connection to understand the public 
officer of health for the district. See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eneycl, 

The inscriptions at Siujilar are probably to be referred to the neigh- 
bouring Ancyra rather than to Synaos, which is farther off. 


55. Siujilar: in the wall of the cemetery. Limestone stele. Letters 
about 1 inch, rudely inscribed. 











ETOCTN = "Ero[u]s r'y't’ p- 
HNOCAPTE -nvos ’Apte- 
MUR ET ONGK TI -wetotjou [ ]x’,.. 
GABIAYPHC YNECIC . . . Adpn. Sdveors 
APKAPTEPIWEAIACIN A[v]p. Kaprepio e[¢|8<[@| of u]v- 
Biw MNH -Bio pvi)- 
MHC +API -eNS Yupt- 
N 





| - 


Assuming the Sullan era the date would be the spring of A.p, 273. 


56. Saujilar: in the wall of the cemetery. Marble ste/e with pediment. 
Letters 1} inches. 


AAEZANAPAAAE "AreEavipa ’AXe- 
SANAPSITATPI -Eavdp trarpt 
MEILAN povetav. 


57. Siiujilar: in the wall of the cemetery. Square limestone stele, 
broken below and on both sides, Letters 1} inches. 


DA i E K ld A SA | Tla texva Al- 
© Co ol | TTA T fo -Owve tratp|t 
Ml | A ("ol Cy pviav. 
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58. Baddelu, west of the lake of Simav: in the wall of a house. Small 
marble stele with gabled top. Letters 1 inch. -- 


AHMOZOENHE Anpoobévns 
ZYNMHTPAAAEA ovv Mytpa ader- 
eOAMMIAMHTPI -$0 Appia pnp. 


59. Baddelu: in the wall of a house. Marble stele with gabled top. 
Below the inscription are carved a basket, a mirror, a vine, and a pruning: 
hook. Letters 1 inch. The first line is on the lintel above the panel. 


[/AZIANEAWAE Mlatia véa &8e 
KAAAKEIMAIEYD kabdaxeat [o]v[p- 
MOIPOCTEKNW -solpos TEKVO. 
ZWLIMOCFAYKYTA Ze@oipos yAvKuTa- 

5 THEYNAIKIKAITEKNW 5 -Ty yuvackt Kai réxvep 
MANIACXAPIN pvias xapuv. 


60. Assar keui, south-west of the lake of Simav: built into the corner 
of a house. Marble block with moulding to right. Possibly incomplete 
above. Letters about 1 inch, but irregular. 


~AHMENSE "E)Anpmevo[s ? 
ENAGANAT év abavar- 
OILKATAKE -0ls KATAKE- 
ITAITOY TO -trat. Tovt@ 
AQPONEAQK 5 dapov éax- 
EOEOLBO -€ Oeds Bo- 
H@EINTHE -nOeiv TH é- 
AYTOYTTA -avTov Tra- 
TPIAl -T pide. 


An interesting Christian inscription. One would like to know in what 
ways this ‘ gift of helpfulness’ was exercised: probably Deo dante dedit. 


61. Assar keui: in a wall. The top of a gabled stele. Letters 14 inch. 


AHMOSOENHEKAEOMAXC//// Anpoobévns Kreopayfov. 


62. Yemishli: in the wall of the roadside cemetery. Marble stele with 
gable. Letters about ? inch, much worn, 
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INI TELACATO//ATIATPI 
MANEIACXAPIN 


. tea ['l]oayopa ratpi 
pvelas yapwr. 


63. Yemishli: in the wall of the roadside cemetery. Gabled marble 
stele on which are carved a comb, a wreath, and a mirror. 


EPMHSryY “Epuns yu[vacet 
NII 


64. Tash keui, about midway between Simav and Balat: in a field 
half a mile below the village to the south-west. Square marble base with 
moulding above and below. The inscription is framed in a panel of incised 


lines. Letters ? inch. 


AIIMANAHAO ad Tine 
EYXHNAAMAL evyny Adpas 
AMMAL¥NAH "Amma odv ’Ap- 
MIQTHI¥NAI -ul@ TH yuvat- 
KIEKTQONIAIQN 5 -xl é« tov idiwv 
ANECTHEEN avéoTnoev. 


The title IIdvéypos is given to Zeus elsewhere, e.g. at Synnada (Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 569). It doubtless expresses in each case the religious aspect 
of the political unity of the community. Now Tash keui obviously lies in 
the district of Abrettene (Strabo, 574, 576). We may therefore identify this 
Zeus Pandemos with the Zeus Abrettenos to whom the robber chieftain Cleon 
was priest in the time of Strabo. It is possible that Tash keui was a main 
centre of his worship, for there are traces of a considerable sanctuary in the 
field in which the stone lies, down in the river valley below the village. 


65. Tash keui: in the same field. Marble base, 2 feet square. Letters 
1} inch. 
OA¥MTTIOAQ 
RQI 
AAEZ ANARO¥ 
HRQI 


’Odvuprri0d0- 
pat 

’"AreEdvdpou 
Hpwr. 
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66. Russiler: in the street, near the west end of the village. Square 
marhle stele, broken to right. Letters 14 inch. 


EATIICEICTI// "Exams Eioz[p- 
i ANS2C YNBI//// -Lave avvBil@ 
CAYK////P A//// yrur|v)ral te 
MNHMHCX//// punpns x[a- 

PIN ~plv. 


67. Balat: at the Church of S. Demetrius. Square limestone base, 
broken below. Letters 14 inch. The first line is on the moulding above. 


ATAQHI THXHI "Ayabie Toy. 
H BOYAHKAIOALI ‘H Bovary cai o 89- 
MOZAAPIANSQKNE -wos ’Adpiavéwy é- 
TEIMIZENKAZLATOP -re(unoev K[A]. Satop- 
NEINANOYPATEPA ilaiie Daniidiin 
TIKAAYAOYTEZZIANSY Te. Krav[8<Jouv Teooravod, 
CYNAIKAT-IOYA-AIAIA yuvaira lL’. ’lovd. Atda- 


NOY KAEANAPO -vod KXedvdpov..... 


The stone may have been brought from Hadriani (Beyje), although the 
distance is considerable. Both the forms, AAPIANEQN and AAPIANQN, 
appear on the coins (Head, Hist. Num. p. 455). On the other hand there is 
some difficulty in believing that a heavy block (and that not a marble one) 
was transported about 40 miles over bad roads and mountainous country. 
Ancient remains exist at Balat (notably the great sarcophagus figured in 
Le Bas), but the name to be assigned to the ancient town is uncertain. 
Ramsay suggests Neo Caesarea (Hist. Geogr. p. 181). Did the territory of 
Hadriani once extend to Balat, and was the bishopric of Neo Caesarea carved 
out of it? Or is it possible that there was after all an Adriania, the Adraneia 
of certain of the Notitiae, distinct from Hadriani? This question is discussed 
by Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. pp. 160-1, and the possibility gives a certain interest 
to our inscription. 


68. Balat: in the court of the priest’s house, opposite to the Church of 
S. Demetrius. Square limestone base. Letters 1} inch. 


MAYPHAIQKPITS M. AvpnrAlo Kpito- 


NIT@AFAOBKAI -vt TO ayAO@ Kai 
AZYNKPITQ@OPE daovvKpite Opé- 
YAN TIOIATTEAEY aye of atredev- 
OEPOIAYPHAIO!$! -Oepor Avpynrsos Pu- 
AHM@NKAITTPAZ! -Anpov cal IIpaki- 


-as CovT 


AZT ZENTI 











SEES 














en 5 TT tee 
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69. Kebsud: outside the mosque, in the street. Large marble base 
Letters 1} inch. 


MAI ZHONAMEIAIKIO 
CKTANE MOIPHAPFIKAY 
“QNTTAPIHZAYAMEN 
NOAAAMANENOEE 
AOYXULIOILIAYEX 
ONAITEINTIAIAE EPO 
NEAAOPOICEIAE OE 
EICFNQNAITONEMo 
BIONQTIAPOAEI TAM 
MENMOIEXMAAOZO 
OCOYNOMAMIAIALCE 
=AEOQEOYCANEAYCAK 
MAQANATOICIME EIMI 
OCCOYLFAPPIAEOYL 
NEOIONCKOYEINATIAI 
TEC 


eg re ere bw aitnov aperdtx[ tos «tave Moipy 
dp[t|e xru[r]ov Tadins dydper[oly Pardauor: 

ROC S Cy BES. a 
Lee ae ae ere Autreiy raid’ Erepov peraOpors. 

Ei dé Oé[AJeus yv@vae Tov euoly] Brov, & trapodeira, 

Ww pév por Téexvn Aaokoos, ovvopa Medias, 

é[s] 5é Oeods dvérvoa x[a]i aBavaroror péTerpt, 

dacous yap piréovar véot [O|ynoxov|[a iv drra[v]res. 


Hamilton’s copy, from which this inscription has been published 
(Researches, vol. ii. No. 325, and Le Bas and Waddington, vol. iii. No. 1771 
B.), is imperfect, but it was the stonecutter, not Hamilton (as Waddington 
naturally assumed), who omitted a line. All that survives of this lost line is 
AYFPEXON. The beginning of the first line may have been on another 
stone placed on the top of this one. 

The inscription on the side of the same stone is fairly well rendered by 
Hamilton, and Le Bas and Waddington. My copy has the following variants. 
In line 2, APTIMEIC < ; in line 4, add € at the beginning, and y in éavtoi[s ; 
in line 5, read yapeiv for yapuv; in line 8, add E at the beginning; in line 10, 
read 1C for E.C, és for eis. 

The last line of our inscription is a familiar Greek sentiment, perhaps 
best known in the form “Ov yap Oeot dirodaw arobvicKe véos. 
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70. .Kebsud: built into the west wall of the mosque, rather high up. 


Whitewashed stone. The right edge covered by the roof. Letters about 
2 inches. 
€E YAP Eday[ns 
CWTHP Lornplc- 
+OCEVI! -xos Ev[n- 
OIwCcYth -Oi@ ov{v- 
TPOdW -Tpopy 
TPwto TpwrTo| K- 
WOM MT -ou[n |r [n 
CYNTOIC avy Tois [é- 
AIOICAY -dlous ad[t- 
WTEKN -@ Téxv[oL- 
CHMNHA “$s pn [en- 
C+APII -¢ yapuly 
ErPAYA eypayya. 


Hamilton’s copy, from which this inscription has been published in his 
Researches, vol, ii. No. 327, and in Le Bas and Waddington, iii. No. 1772, 
appears to have been defective in several points, but supplies many of the 
letters missing at the ends of the lines. 


71. Balukiser: in the abutment of a bridge on the Susurlu road about 
five miles out of Balukiser, not far from the village of Eshibaji. Blue marble 
block, 1 foot 8 inches long, broken to right. Letters 14 inch, well cut but 


waterworn. 


TIKAA 


AULT 


LL 
KAAVAIO//MENANAPOV 


KAAVAIOLCAOMITIO“‘//////= 


ANZ YIQTHNESSAPANEK 
1AILQNSTIOIHCEN 


= is used for — throughout. 
stone-cutter’s. This inscription and the next, which also refers to an architec- 
tural work, are probably derived from the site of Hadrianutherae, which ought 
to lie somewhere in the great plain of Balukiser. 


Kyavéio[v] Mevavdpou [vid 
Knravdvos Aouitios . . . . 
avetrio thv é[E|édpav éx [Trav 
idtwv érroinoev. 

Ss for = 


in é€é5pay is a mistake of the 


72. Balukiser: built into a mill close by the same bridge. Marble 
architrave block, 7 feet long, 1 foot 2 inches broad. Letters 1 inch. 























FAIOZKAAOYEIZIOSFAIOYYIOZOPATIAZEIARNEKTRNIAIRNANEOHKENTOETIIETYAION 





4 
Tdvos Kadovelovos, Patou vids, ‘Oparias, Eiiov éx trav iSiwv avéOnxev 76 érurtiduov. 
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73. Balia Maden: formerly in a Turkish fountain, recently in the house 
of the late director of the mines. Small marble relief of a male figure, half 
face to left, with an altar in front of him. The inscription is below the 
relief. Letters $ inch, much worn. 


FAAAIQNOCOEY TarrAldwvos @ev- 
AA//\OCAIWPAM//////// -8a[pjos Avi Kpayu[ynve 


Zevs Kpaprpnves appears in another inscription of Balia, which has been 
published by Kontoleon, Ath. Mitth. xiv. p. 90, by Anastasiades in the 
“Appovia of Smyrna, quoted Bull. corr. hell. xviii. p. 541, but most correctly 
by Fabricius, Sitzwngsber. der Berlin. Akad., 1894, p. 903. I copied the 
inscription also, and can confirm the reading KPAMYHNQ, which Fabricius 
rejected for KPAMYHNQ. My copy is supported by Prof. Anderson’s, and as 
we had the stone specially cleaned, we are not likely to have made a mistake. 
It may be added here that I read the first letter of the second line as E not &, 
and made out the M of Aéxyov, and the AS of Tlomdcxdas. 


74. Yenije, on a western affluent of the Aesepus, north of Assar kale : 
in a garden. Marble slab, with gable top and reliefs of sacrificial scenes above 
the inscription, 4 feet 2 inches high, 1 foot 5 inches broad. Letters 1 inch. 
Copied in failing light. 


////EKALALOSATIALIOSIEPEY//// 
H/T WEYXANETH/////////////// 


...¢ Kairos ’Aridtos fepedis ... . 
ekg eek @ evx[nv] av[éloty[oev.... 


J. ARTHUR R. Munro. 
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CAENEUS AND THE CENTAURS: A VASE AT HARROW. 


[PLATE VI.] 


THE vase that is here published, by the kind permission of the authorities 
of the Harrow School Museum, is the gem of the collection of antiquities 
presented to that Museum by Sir Gardner Wilkinson ; it is described by Mr. 
Cecil Torr as No. 50 in his catalogue. It had been repainted and restored in 
such a way as to suggest that it had been through the hands of an Italian 
dealer ; and this conjecture as to its provenance is confirmed by the fact that 
a tracing of the design exists in the apparat of the German Institute at 
Rome ; the vase comes from Vitorchiano and had been seen in the possession 
of Depoletti: the tracing was communicated by Gerhard. Dr. Wernicke 
describes the vase from this tracing in the Archacologische Zeitung, 1885, p. 
262; but it is clear that the tracing was not accurate enough to give him any 
adequate notion of the beauty and character of the drawing; though he 
notices the extraordinary foreshortening of the Centaur on the right, he 
suggests that the design is a variant derived from a vase signed by 
Polygnotus at Brussels, a suggestion that could not have been made by any one 
who had seen the vase or a good drawing of it; the style, as we shall see, 
points unmistakably to an earlier and finer stage in the history of vase- 
painting. All the most important vases of the Harrow Museum have recently 
been cleaned by the skilful hands of Mr. Sharp, of the British Museum ; 
the scientific value of the collection has thus been enhanced, and our 
vase, in particular, has improved greatly in appearance. Only a few insigni- 
ficant details have disappeared with the restorer’s work, while the thorough 
tests to which the vase has been submitted enable us to be confident that all 
that is now left is due to the original painter—an assurance the more 
necessary in view of the remarkable character of some of the drawing. The 
design is faithfully reproduced in the drawing by Mr. Anderson, from which 
Pl. VJ. has been made. 

The vase is of the shape commonly known as a kelebe, or crater with 


columnar handles (vaso a colonnette); its height is 194 inches, its diameter 


(including handles) 19 inches. The main lines of the figures are shown by 
outlines of the same black varnish as is used for the field ; in addition to these 
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there are lighter inner markings in light brown,' and the same light brown 
pigment is used, as is shown in the plate, to render the hair of both Caeneus 
and the Centaurs, and the tawny fur on the panther skins which they wear. 
There are also purple retouches, to render the leaves of the branches carried 
by the Centaurs. 

The main design is contained in panels; that on the obverse of the vase, 
which is by far the finest in execution, represents the contest of Caeneus and 
the Centaurs; the panel is bordered on each side by a row of palmettes, 
alternating to right and to left, in black figured technique on a red strip left 
for the purpose; the panel on the reverse contains merely a careless and 
conventional design of satyrs and a maenad ; this panel is framed on each side 
by an ivy wreath. Above the panels is a row of framed bars; below them a 
purple band running round the vase; rays ascend from the base. Outside the 
rim is an ivy wreath, and on its horizontal top is a row of lotus with 





interlacing stalks and petals, with a large palmette and volutes over each 
handle. On the bottom is an incised inscription (graffito), A4|A ; and there 
are four drilled holes in the bottom and four more opposite them inside the 
bottom rim; these look as if they were to hold rivets, but the vase shows no 
sign of having been broken. 

The design on the reverse need not detain us very long. It represents a 
draped maenad, who holds in her hand an object pointed at both ends 
—perhaps a branch—seized by two nude satyrs, one of whom holds a thyrsus ; 
they are baldheaded, and have horses’ or asses’ ears; they are infibulated. 
The drawing is of the ordinary and careless style often found even in the best 
period, and calls for no further attention. 


1 These lighter markings have to a great the destruction of the surface when the vase 
extent disappeared, owing chiefly, no doubt, to was repainted. 
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The drawing of the principal scene, on the other hand, is of quite extra- 
ordinary boldness and vigour. In order to appreciate this, one has only to 
compare it with the rendering of the same scene on other vases, for 
instance that in the British Museum (Catalogue, vol. iii. E. 473). 

A little to the right of the centre is Caeneus, still upright, but buried to 
the waist in the earth, cxy/cas op6@ modi yav, as Pindar has it. His 
body is seen from the front, and his head is seen in profile turned 
to his right; he Jeans to his left, so as to gain room for his sword arm, with 
which he stabs the Centaur above him in the human abdomen. The blow 
has not gone home, for the blade runs almost parallel to the Centaur’s body, 
only the point being imbedded in his flesh; the stroke is evidently borne 
back by the onward rush of the monster. On his left arm Caeneus holds his 
shield, seen about three-quarter face; it rests on the ground, but does not 
sink into it, as in some other examples of the scene; its device, in black- 
figured technique, is a running Centaur to the left, with a branch raised in 
both hands over his head—a design full of go and spirit. Caeneus wears a 
Corinthian helmet, and a breast-plate with a star as ornament on the 
shoulder-piece, and pteryges hanging from its waist, which look as if made 
of pleated linen. The Centaur wounded by Caeneus advances towards him 
from the left, and also slightly forward, so that his body is slightly fore- 
shortened; he supports on his shoulder with both hands a mass of rock with 
which he is about to overwhelm the hero; he wears a panther skin, knotted 
round his neck by its fore-paws, and hanging down his back, the tail, with a 
twisted knot in it, being visible beneath his equine body. He places his 
fore-legs on Caeneus’ shoulders, as if to force him yet farther into the ground. 
He is bald, and his mask-like face, with shaggy hair, shapeless eyes, and snub 
nose, is in marked contrast to the fine features of his two comrades; like 
them, he has horses’ ears! No blood is now visible from his wound; what 
was visible before cleaning was due merely to the hand of the restorer, and 
certainly did not exist in the original design. The Centaur behind him, 
on the left of the design, is seen in profile; the end of his body is 
cut off by the border of the panel; he wears a panther skin in the same 
way as the middle Centaur. His chest is turned to front the spectator, as in 
most drawings and reliefs of Centaurs from the finest period, and with both 
hands he holds over his head a pine tree, which he is about to dash down 
trunk foremost on to Caeneus. But for his equine ear and shaggy head, the 
type of his face has nothing bestial about it, but has dignity combined with 
its fierceness; it is the face of a baldheaded man of middle age. The head is 
turned slightly beyond the profile, so that the outline of the further brow 
stands out against the background,—a peculiarity noticeable in the case of 
the other Centaurs also. 

The third Centaur, on the right, is the most remarkable figure on this 
vase, and among the most remarkable figures in all Greek vase-painting. 
The remarkable foreshortening of his equine body would alone suffice to 





1 The top of his ear has been lost in a small fracture of the surface. 
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distinguish the design, though it can be paralleled elsewhere’; yet even if it 
is open to criticism in perspective, the very difficult position is attempted with 
boldness and skill. But the type and expression of his face are not so easy 
to match; his bent brow, aquiline nose, and masses of overhanging hair, 
together with the way his head is turned back over his shoulder, combine to 
enhance the brutal fierceness of his expression; and the bold outline of his 
shoulder-blades emphasises the violence with which he dashes down his pine- 
branch on to the hero. 

When we come to consider the style and the period of this design, we 
can have no hesitation as to the position we must assign to it. Such work 
can only be found in the later productions of the cycle of Euphronius, and 
especially among those assigned by Dr. Hartwig to Onesimus.2 The mag- 
nificent Centaur Cylix, Hartwig, Pl. lix, lx, has many points of resemblance 
with our vase, especially in the vigour of the drawing and the boldness of 
the foreshortening, ¢.g. in the fallen Centaur on the inside. For the fore- 
shortening on our vase we shall, however, see nearer analogies—some of them 
at least within the same cycle of Euphronius; we must first notice other 
points of style which confirm our attribution of this vase to an artist 
closely connected with Euphronius. The drawing of the eye is a safe 
indication of period; on our vase it is neither full face nor profile, but drawn 
in that compromise which is characteristic of the age and school; the inner 
ends are left open, and even slightly diverge, so as to give the effect of 
eyelashes, while the pupil, indicated by a dot and a circle round it, is 
placed so far towards the inner corner as to give a very near approach to 
a true profile drawing. The only exception is in the case of the eye of the 
middle Centaur, which has an unnatural and almost fishy appearance, adding 
to the repulsiveness of his mask-like face. I do not know of any exact 
parallel to this, but the intention of the artist is obvious. The mouths have 
not the outlines of the lips inserted, but are drawn in a freer manner. The 
variety in the treatment of the hair also is just what we should expect at 

‘this period; sometimes it is in black masses, sometimes drawn with delicate 
detail in individual tresses, the effect being enhanced by an addition of brown 
pigment; a treatment of which the value had been learnt by the vase- 
painters of this school from their practice in painting the beautiful vases 
with white ground that are among their finest productions. The contrast 
between the crisp and curly locks of Caeneus and the lank thin tresses of his 
monstrous adversaries is admirably worked out; and even the Centaurs are 
differentiated among themselves by variety of treatment, from the masses of 
unkempt hair of the Centaur on the right to the thin and straggling locks 
of the one in the middle. The types of face are differentiated with even more 
subtlety ; there is hardly more contrast between the delicate and conventional 
Greek profile of Caeneus and the strongly marked features of the Centaurs, 





1 See below. course no opinion is expressed as to the correct- 
2 The name is a convenient one for the iden- _ ness of his restored name, 
tification of this set of vases; in using it, of 
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than there is between the different types of these Centaurs themselves. The 
one to the left is hardly inhuman, only of heavy and somewhat truculent 
type; the middle one has the conventional snub-nosed satyric mask, while the 
one on the right is characterised with a brutal vigour hardly to be surpassed 
or even matched among the extant products of Greek art. But the tendency 
to the choice of quaint and individual types, of which this is so striking an 
example, may easily be paralleled among the works of Euphronius and his 
colleagues. The foreshortening of this Centaur’s body, which we have already 
noticed as the most remarkable piece of drawing, finds its nearest parallel in 
an early work of Euphronius (Hartwig, Pl. X.). In his text. p. 108, n. 1, 
Dr. Hartwig mentions other examples of similar foreshortening, either in 
horses or Centaurs; to these may be added a Centaur on a vase from Rome 
(Annali, 1860, Pl. A), which belongs to a decidedly later date than the Harrow 
vase, and a very similar foreshortening of a dog! (Gerhard, Avwserl. Vasenb. 
Pl. CCLXVII.), which is on a vase of style decidedly earlier, and is perhaps 
the earliest example of an experiment in drawing that finds its best known 
if least pleasing repetition in the famous horse of the Issus mosaic.2 Most 
of these horses are even to the raising of the tail in exactly the same 
position ; and they seem to be a series of attempts to adopt and improve on 
a bold invention in drawing ; but we cannot say to whom this invention is to 
be assigned, unless it be, perhaps, to Euphronius himself in his younger 
days. It is interesting to note that the main error of drawing in this fore- 
shortened figure consists in a tendency to draw the two hind legs diverging, as 
if seen from the side. Thus it corresponds exactly to the conventional per- 
spective of early art, by which an object seen from the front often has its two 
sides represented as extending away from the front on either hand.° 

The type of the group of Caeneus and the Centaurs, known to us both 
on vases and reliefs, has been derived by Loeschcke* fromm the conventional 
group of the man between two horses which is familiar from the earliest days 
of Greek art, and can be traced back to still earlier sources. In the Harrow 
vase, Which may perhaps claim to be the finest of all the repetitions of the 
subject, it concerns us most to note the deviations by which the painter has 
improved the scene; by the addition of the third Centaur, and the fore- 
shortening of the one behind Caeneus, he has escaped entirely from that 
conventional and over-symmetrical grouping which we still see even in the 
western frieze of the Theseum. Whether the vase-painter originated these 
changes in the design it is hard to say; but the vigour and originality of his 
drawing make us inclined to assign to him the excellénce of the composition 
as well. It was of course a tempting hypothesis to associate this fine design 
with the paintings of Lapiths and Centaurs with which the artist Micon 
decorated the Theseum ; and such a suggestion was confirmed by the presence 
of the same scene on the sculptured frieze of the temple which we now call 


' This comparison was suggested to me by 3 See Murray, J.//.S, ii. 318 and PL. xv. 
Mr. J. C. Hoppin. 4 Bonner Studien, p. 252. 
2 Baumeister, Taf. xxi. 
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by that name; but even if we overrule the objections that have been brought 
against the identification of the building, we cannot of course, with our present 


knowledge of the chronology of Greek vase-painting, admit the possibility of 


any such connexion; for the Harrow vase must be earlier by nearly a genera- 
tion than the paintings of Micon in the Theseum. Nevertheless it may show 
us the vigour and the variety of the types on which the painter could draw 
for his subject. 


II 


The legend of Caeneus is one of the most mteresting in Greek 
mythology; while it is difficult to explain in some details, it contains 
elements which connect it unmistakably with those primitive and popular 
rites that underlie so many mythological stories. But the legend has been 
so thoroughly recast in the workshop of poetical fiction that its original 
character has been obscured. Let us first take the tale as it has been pre- 
served to us in literature and note the features that are either inexplicable in 
themselves or inconsistent with other parts of the story or with artistic repre- 
sentations; for it is from these intractable details, still cropping up through 
the smooth and even narrative with which the poetical mythologist has 
endeavoured to overlay them, that we can infer the true form of the myth. 

Caeneus figures from Homer down among the leaders of the Lapiths in 
their great battle with the Centaurs at the wedding feast of Pirithous.2 He 
rashly pursued them in their flight; they turned on him, and, finding him 
invulnerable to their weapons, overwhelmed him by piling pine-trees and 
rocks over him. He was crushed by the weight, but emerged from the heap 
in the form of a tawny bird. Such is an outline of the story as given by 
Ovid. There are other features about the tale that only complicate it, while 
some do not harmonise with this version. One is, that Caeneus was at first a 
woman, who was beloved by Poseidon, and that the god granted her wish that 
she should become a man and invulnerable; another, that, in the shades 
below, he was changed into a woman. It is curious that Ovid, who frequently 
refers to the first change, seems to know nothing of the second; while Virgil 
says only ‘vir quondam, nunc femina, Caenis. It looks as if the essential 
thing in the tradition from which the tales of the Latin poets are ultimately 
derived was merely the change of sex, but the relation of this change to the 
story was doubtful. 

Then there is the tale of his going straight through the earth to the 
realms below, when he was buried by the Centaurs—a tale associated with 
the interesting words of Pindar, ex/oas dp0@ modi yav. We have seen how 


1 Throughout this mythological discussion I 2 The most important passages are: Homer, 
am indebted to valuable hints given me by Mr. Ji, i. 264 and Scholia ; Hesiod, Asp. Her. 179 ; 
J. G. Frazer. At the same time I cannot hold Pindar, p. 168; Apoll. Rhod. i. 57; Verg. den. 
him responsible for the application I have made vi. 448 ; Ovid. Met, 12, 489; Hyginus, p. 14; 
of them, though I am glad to be able to quote Orph. Avyonaut. 168. 
is general approval of my conclusions. 
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this expression fits in exactly with the type of the scene as usually depicted 
on Greek vases and reliefs; while that type is by no means a natural way of 
rendering the fight as it is recorded in literature. It must however be added 
that the words of Pindar, though they coincide so remarkably with the scene 
on the vase, do not offer any satisfactory explanation of it. They rather 
seem to point to a common origin, from which both the literary and the 
artistic tradition were derived, but which neither the literary nor the artistic 
tradition understands. Another fact that may help us in tracing the origin 
of the tradition, though it has no organic connexion with the story in its 
accepted form, is that Caeneus’ father is called Elatos, and that he himself is 
called Elateius and Phyllaeus. 

It will help us in an attempt to trace the origin of the tale of the 
burying of Caeneus, if we arrange the points we have to consider in a 
tabular form, and then discuss them in turn. 

(1) The tale is associated, apparently from the earliest times, with the 
battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths. 

(2) Caeneus is associated with the pine-tree by his parentage ("EXaros), 
and is buried in or by means of pine trees (€Adravs) and stones. 

(3) He is buried upright, or goes upright into the ground; he is always 
represented in art as standing upright, and buried to the waist. 

(4) He undergoes a change of sex. 

(5) He undergoes resurrection in the form of a bird, or else goes down 
alive among the dead. 

The love of Poseidon and the invulnerability of Caeneus may be passed 
over for the present; they may well be invented to explain the later form of 
the legend; the intervention of Poseidon is readily suggested by his appear- 
ance as a giver of magical gifts in the early form of the tale of Peleus 
and Pelion. 

(1) The myth of the Centaurs and Lapiths has always been a puzzle to 
mythologists, but Mannhardt’s explanation} is as simple as it is convincing, 
Its novelty, as he himself points out, lies not so much in the actual pheno- 
menon with which it associates the myth, as in the aspect under which the 
phenomena are viewed, his great advantage over his predecessors resulting 
from his substitution of the comparative and inductive method for imagin- 
ation and theory. Others had suggested that the Centaurs were imperson- 
ations of natural phenomena, such as storms or torrents. Mannhardt regards 
them ‘as spirits of the forest or the mountain, to whose action these phenomena 
were assigned.’ Abstract generalisation and personification are highly improb- 
able in the period to which the origin of the myth must be assigned; while 
a belief in wild creatures of the woods is universally prevalent in Europe 
among peoples still in a primitive stage of thought. Such a belief is found, 
for example, among the Russian peasants, who believe that ‘the devastation 
wrought by hurricanes is the result of a battle between the spirits of the 
woods, battles in which the combatants hurl tree-trunks of a century’s growth 





1 Ant. Wald- und Feldkulte. 
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and rocks of four thousand pounds’ weight at one another, over a distance of 
a hundred versts.’!_ The stones and pine trees that are always the weapons of 
the Centaurs both in literature and in art here find their exact counterpart. 

The ethical tendency of later Greek mythology has transformed and 
obscured the story of the combat of the Centaurs and Lapiths. The fact of 
a combat may have suggested a difference in character between the com- 
batants ; the tendency to take sides in relating a fight is irresistible; and as 
a result the Lapiths who fight against the wild and bestial Centaurs first won 
credit for their prowess in meeting such a foe 


Kaptiatoe mev cay Kal Kapticto.s éudyorTo, 


and then came to be adopted in a way as the champions of humanity and 
civilisation, until in the age of the Persian wars the battle of Lapiths and 
Centaurs came to be a favourite type of the great struggle between Hellene 
and Barbarian. But we have only to examine the myth to see that it must 
have travelled very far from its original significance. The Lapiths are no 
Greek people, but are closely akin to the Centaurs—a kinship that is all the 
better attested because its exact manner is variously related. The devastation 
of storms is wrought by the contest of the wood-spirits, not against human 
antagonists, but against others of their own kind. It is made out with great 
probability by Mannhardt that Centaurs and Lapiths are in their origin but 
two different forms of the same wild men of the woods; only in the one case 
the anthropomorphic tendency has had more scope than in the other. Or it 
would perhaps be more correct to say that the wild men of the woods were 
originally thought of merely as rugged and hairy monsters; in the case of 
the Lapiths they have come to lose everything inhuman except their super- 
human strength ; while in the case of the Centaurs their bestial characteris- 
tics have assumed a very peculiar form. The Centaur with which we are 
familiar in Greek art is by no means identical with the shaggy brutes of 
Homer and Hesiod, which, as Mannhardt points out, have nothing whatever 
distinctively equine about them. The appropriateness of the form of a 
horse, or of association with a horse, to spirits that ride the storm, is both 
obvious in itself and attested by innumerable instances from folk-lore, but 
the peculiar form taken by this association in the earliest Greek Centaurs, 
which are merely men with a horse’s body and hind quarters growing out of 
their back, is probably due either to some accidental combination or to some 
too literal interpretation of a metaphor used by an early poet; it really has 
no more to do with the origin of the Centaur than has the late and more 
artistic combination of man and horse that we see in the sculpture and 
painting of the fifth century. 
We may then adopt Mannhardt’s explanation of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths, and regard them but as two different developments of the same 
original conception—of the wood-spirits whose combats left their traces 


1 Op. cit. p. 96, 
H.S —VOL, XVII. 
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behind them in pine-trunks and rocks hurled by storms about the slopes of 
Pelion. 

(2) A close association with various trees is naturally enough to be 
expected of wood-spirits, whether such relationship be so definitely realised 
as to cause them to be regarded as the children of tree spirits (Dryads, &c.) 
or not. In some cases the fact is definitely stated ; thus Pholos is the son of 
Melea (the Dryad of the ash) ; Dryalus who is called Tevxeddns and Elatus are 
names that speak for themselves. So Caeneus also is called Elateius (the 
pine-tree man) and Phyllaeus (the leaf-man). By later mythologists his father 
is called Elatus ; it seems likely that the epithet Elateius, which could just as 
well come from ’EXarn (pine) may have existed before the name coined to 
explain it. The use of pine-trees to overwhelm the Lapith hero demands of 
necessity no further explanation, since the pine-tree is the recognised weapon 
of the Centaurs; but, in view of other indications, it is worth while to note 
that the pine-tree had a peculiar sanctity in Greece, especially in cases which 
seem to point to a ritual of human sacrifice. Thus Attis wounded himself 
and died under a pine-tree; Pentheus was set up in a pine-tree, stoned, 
dragged down, and torn to pieces by the Theban maenads!; and the robber 
Sinis, the pine-bender, slew his victims by fastening them to two pine-trees 
and was himself slain in the same manner by Theseus. It is possible then 
that the appearance of the pine-trees in this case may have some significance 
beyond their ordinary use as weapons by the Centaurs, 

The stones thrown at Caeneus are even more significant. We have just 
noticed how this feature occurs also in the tale of Pentheus; at Troezen a 
festival called the stone-throwing (Av@o8odca) was held in honour of Damia 
and Auxesia,? and the legend went that these two maidens had been stoned 
todeath. Mr. Frazer writes: “It is practically certain that Damia and Auxesia 
were spirits of vegetation and growth. Their images are said to have been made 
of the sacred olive wood of Athens in order to restore to the land of Epidaurus 
the fertility which it had temporarily lost, and the making of the images had 
the desired effect. Their names, too, point in the same direction. Now battles 
more or less serious, conducted in the fields with stones as weapons seem to 
have been regarded as a means of promoting fertility in many parts of the 
world. Why they should have been so regarded is more than I can say at 
present, but the fact seems to be undoubted. For European examples, see 
Mannhardt, Bawmkultus, pp. 548-552. In my note on Paus. IT. 32. 2, I quote 
more examples, of which I will mention one or two. Among the Khonds of 
Orissa, who sacrificed human victims and buried their flesh in the fields to 
fertilise them, a wild battle was fought with stones and mud just before the 
flesh was buried in the ground (S. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in India, 
p. 129). In Tonga an essential ceremony to procure a good crop of yams was 
a battle between the islanders, one half of the island against the other half. 





1 See Bather, J. H.S. xiv. 251. batim from a letter of Mr. Frazer. 
2 Paus. II. 82 2. A good deal of this 3 Herod. v. 82-87. 
evidence about stone-throwing is quoted ver- 
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The fight was obstinate and lasted for hours (see Maurice, Zonga Islands, 2, 
p. 207). In Gilgit an elaborate sham-fight marked the time for pruning the 
vines and the first budding of the apricot-trees (Biddulph, 7'ribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, p. 102).” These battles of stones, associated in myth with 
victims who were slain by stoning, seem in every case to be regarded as con- 
ducive to the fertility of fields or trees. In the case of Caeneus, who is 
buried with stones in such a battle, the association with a pine-tree is already 
otherwise attested. It is an obvious inference that his stoning and burial is 
regarded as conducive to the growth and fertility of the tree with which he is 
associated. 

(3) We now come to the most curious part of the whole myth, a part that 
perhaps may show its real origin. Both in the literary evidence and in the 
artistic representations we have noticed a fact that is inconsistent with the 
rest of the story. When describing how Caeneus is slain by the Centaurs, 
smitten with green pine-branches, Pindar adds that he cleft the earth with 
unbended knee ; and this is just how he is represented in art, buried to the 
waist but upright. Now this is not the position in which anyone would be 
buried who was overwhelmed by the mass of unwieldy missiles hurled at 
him in the confusion of combat. It is hardly too much to say that such a 
manner of burial implies a deliberate and intentional act, and that its 
interpolation in the battle-scene is more or less accidental,’ while the 
invulnerability of Caeneus is a mere invention to explain it. Now it is not 
easy to say why either Centaurs or Lapiths should bury one of their own 
number in this strange way; but there is another explanation which suggests 
itself. The Centaurs or Lapiths, as we have seen, are wood-spirits, 
whose life is closely bound up with the pine forests in which they live; and 
it is a very common thing for divinities or superhuman beings to have tales 
told about them which are merely derived from the ritual practised by men 
in relation to the function or phenomena with which such divinities are 
associated. One has only to recall the way in which the wanderings of 
Demeter are related in imitation of the wanderings of the mystae at Eleusis, 
or the tale of Lycaon’s slaying his son to feast the gods is coined in imitation 
of the cannibal sacrifice of Mt. Lycaeus. If we apply a similar solution to 
this problem, we should naturally look for the rite from which the myth is 
derived among those customs that are associated with tree or wood-spirits or 
divinities on which the growth of vegetation is dependent. We have already 
noticed examples in which the pine-tree, doubtless as containing such a spirit, 
was associated with human sacrifice in Greece; and the analogy of popular 
customs throughout Europe leads us to see in such sacrifices, real or symbolical, 
a mystic connexion between the life of the man and the life of the tree.? 
That Caeneus was a man in this condition is implied both by his epithets and 
by the company in which we find him. That he should be stoned to death is 





1 Compare however the practice of the Khonds, coincidence due to a similar contamination of 
quoted above, in which the burial of the victim _ two distinct rites. 
is associated with a battle. But this may be a 2 See Frazer, Golden Bough, passim. 
¥Y 2 
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in accordance with a common custom in such cases; we need only remember, 
once more, the tale of Pentheus. And in Russia, for example, the burial of 
Jarilo! (the spring) is associated with practices like the setting up of a tree 
which contains the successor of the victim. Perhaps however this burial to 
the waist may have a more exact significance ; it is a practice best known in 
witchcraft like that of Horace’s Canidia,? or fanaticism like that of the 
Suffering Ivan at Kief or the Russian devotees who even yet follow his 
example,® But it may go back to a notion that by planting the man who 
represented the tree-spirit as if he were himself a tree, the growth of the tree 
would be assured.* I only give this conjecture, as it was suggested to me by 
Mr. Frazer, with all possible reserve. The chief justification for it lies in the 
fact that it exactly meets the required conditions, and explains what is other- 
wise inexplicable in the traditional form of the myth. 

(4) Caeneus’ change of sex is significant, since a change of sex, or a 
disguise of sex, is an extremely common feature in popular customs that are 
connected with the tree-spirit. I need only quote again the case of Pentheus, 
who was disguised as a woman before he was set up in the pine-tree whence 
he was dragged to his death. There is no need here for us to seek an 
explanation of a fact which has hitherto baffled mythologists ; but the 
existence of this peculiarity in Caeneus is a striking confirmation of the view 
that he too is to be regarded as representing the tree-spirit. 

(5) Resurrection, real or simulated, is another very common 
feature in the rites so often quoted. Resurrection in the form of 
a bird is not indeed known to me in any clear example, though the 
tale of the Phoenix suggests itself, and the practice of liberating an eagle 
from an emperor’s funeral pyre is well known. Perhaps this fact may make 
us suspect the form of the resurrection, which is recorded only by Ovid, but 
it is hardly likely to have been an entire invention, and the resurrection in 
some form must have existed in the early myth. This is confirmed by the 
fact that according to Pindar and Apollonius Rhodius Caeneus seems to 
have gone down alive among the dead, 


Cwov 7’ év POipévorcs poreiv vo KevOea yains : 
Orph. Argon. /.c. 


Finally, we may find yet another independent proof that we are right 
in regarding the tale of Caeneus as a survival from the primitive rites 
connected with the tree-spirit that are familiar wherever the may-pole is set 











1 Mannhardt, W.F.K. p. 265. 

2 Epod. v. 32. 

8 Burial in these cases was up to the arm-pits 
or to the shoulders. The motive is recorded to 
be in one case to produce pining, in the other 
the mortification of the flesh ; but in both cases 
the practice is probably earlier than its explana- 
tion. 

+ A curious analogy is offered by the crop of 


warriors who come up when Jason sows the 
dragon’s teeth, Ap. Rhod. iii. 1374, &. Many 
of them are slain while still buried to the waist, 
like Caeneus ; and the first comparison, which 
may well be traditional, is to ‘ pine-trees or oaks, 
that are hurled down by the blasts of the storm.’ 


If this is only a coincidence, it is a very curious 


one, 
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up. For one more fact is recorded about him which has no rational 
connexion with the rest of the tale, but which is easily explained on this 
supposition. In the Scholia to the Iliad! it is said that he myfas axovtiov 
év TH pecaitatw THs ayopas Gedy todTo mpocérakev apiOueiv. What can 
this mean but that he set up a may-pole on the village green, thereby 
proving, if further proof be needed, the true nature of the tales that were 


told about him ? 
ERNEST GARDNER. 





1 Schol. A on A 264. 
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VOTIVE RELIEFS IN THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM. 
[Puates VIL, VIIL] 


THE Terra-cotta reliefs which form the subject of the present article 
have been for some years one of the minor attractions of the Acropolis 
Museum, and I am indebted for permission to publish them to the kindness of 
the Ephor General M. Cavvadias, and of the Ephors, MM. Stais and 
Castriotis, The latter as superintendent of the Museum most obligingly 
put at my disposal all the information in his possession and afforded me every 
facility for photographing the tablets. No single tablet in the collection is 
perfect and of the 73 fragments! which comprise it, the great majority came 
to light during the systematic excavations of the Acropolis which were carried 
on from 1885-1890; they were all found at some depth below the surface and 
as far as could be learnt, to the north, the east and the south-east of the 
Parthenon. The rest have been in the Museum since 1863 ; these were all found 
on or near the surface and it is possible that others were carried away by visitors 
and are now hidden in private collections. The publication of the Museum 
fragments may lead to their identification and the completion of some of the 
tablets whose design cannot at present be determined. 

As already stated no complete tablet has been preserved, but a sufficient 
variety of fragments exists to show that they were of uniform size, clay and 
technique, about 22 centimetres long by 16 wide and 1 thick, bordered top 
and bottom by a rim projecting } a centimetre beyond the background, from 
which the relief rises to a height not exceeding 14 centimetres. They are 
pierced by three holes, usually one in each of the upper corners and another 
in the centre of the lower edge. The clay is very hard and fine, of a pale red 
colour which on fracture shows brighter red streaks ; the firing is well done 
and very few of the fragments have any trace of the warping common in the 
reliefs from Epizephyrian Locri. The tablets are all covered with a layer of 
white lime-wash as a basis for the colour used, pale blue for the background, 
bright red, green (?) black, brown and yellow for the different portions of the 
relief. The border, the outside edge and, in one case, the back were painted 
crimson red, so that the general effect must have been brilliant in the 
extreme ; the colouring, however, though vivid, was much more carefully 
done than is usual in terra cotta work, and we do not find that the green 





1 Reg. Nos, 1318-1391. 
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border of an aegis is continued on to a red robe or that the red of the chariot 
wheels has trespassed on to a blue background. 

In style the designs are archaic, but it is an archaism due more to 
conservatism than to want of skill. Those who have studied the cases of 
terra-cotta figures in the Acropolis Museum or Dr Winter’s account of them * 
will remember that they are distinguished by the same fineness of clay, 
perfection of firing and precision of colouring. Another technical 
peculiarity which they share with the tablets is the use of lines of pale grey 
colour to sketch in that portion of the design which is not rendered in relief. 
The statuettes and the tablets must therefore come from one and the same 
locality, and the reasons which caused Dr. Winter to describe the statuettes 
as of local, z.c. Athenian, origin derive fresh force from the evidence supplied 
by the tablets. In subject as in technique the latter are extremely local. 
All the designs, save three, one of which is too fragmentary for interpretation, 
refer to various conceptions of Athena as Ergané, Polias, Archegetis or 
Promachos, nor is this to be wondered at. It is impossible to separate 
Athena from her chosen city ; the one idea includes the other. In other states 
she was worshipped as one of the divinities; in Athens she was ¢he divinity, 
her reputation and cultus increased in proportion as the reputation and power 
of the city grew, her nature underwent the same transformation as did the 
nature of the state; originally she was a goddess of agriculture, the goddess 
to whom the earliest corn sowing and the fields? were dedicated, but as the 
leader of an ambitious race, fighting its way to power, she became a goddess 
of war. The complete transformation of a divinity to suit the character of 
a particular set of worshippers is not uncommon in Greek mythology, witness 
the warlike Aphrodite of Sparta, but the development of Athena proceeds on 
logical lines. The central point of the conception is mind or rather 
intelligence, the practical mind which turns matter to the best account and 
subdues brute force, therefore not only every art but every craft however 
humble was under her protection; as Athena Ergané she invented the flute, 
she helped to build the Argo, she wove wondrous garments for herself 
and Hera, she taught the Rhodian artists te people the island with 
statues which seemed to live and breathe; as Archegetis or Polias, by her 
wise counsel she protected the fortunes of the state and if necessary armed 
herself in its defence. The conception of Athena as a goddess of wisdom 
does not come within our province ; it is a later one which arose when Athens, 
no longer paramount in the political counsels of Greece, sought and obtained a 
wider and less disputed sway in the intellectual world. 

We have therefore two distinct sides to her character, the peaceful and 
the warlike, and the latter assumed undue prominence because the existence 
of a Greek state depended on its fighting power—therefore tlie popular idea 
of Athena Polias was of a combative goddess, though originally her function 
was both peace and war. Eustathius* describes thellian palladion thus: 








1 Arch, Anzeiger, 1893, pp. 140-148. 3 Eustath. on Z 91, p. 627. 
2 Suidas, s.v. Procharisteria. 
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Somerés ev elvar, oreupa Te exyew Kai Hraxarny, év S€ TH Kepady Tidov 
(rodov) kal Sdpu év 7H SeEta. Apollodorus gives much the same description 
of it, 7H pév SeEca Sopu Sunppévov éyov, rH Sé éErépa nraKdtynv Kal atpaxtov.! 
It is under this form that it appears on late silver coins of Novum TIlion.? 
Again the Athena Polias of Erythrae,? an archaic wooden statue ascribed to 
Endoios, had a distaff in either hand; in the Jliad, though Athena mainly 
appears as an active partizan of the Greeks and therefore in her warlike 
character, attention is also drawn to her skill in womanly arts* which are 
again insisted on in the Homeric Hymn® ‘H &€ re rrapOevixds drradoypoas 
év peydpoow | ayaa Epy’ édida£kev, eri ppeoi Ocioa éxdotyn. Later on the 
two conceptions were somewhat sharply sundered; the arts of peace were 
allotted to Athena Ergané who took a lower position and was worshipped only 
by craftsmen, for Plutarch ® in contrasting the worshippers of Athena Ergané 
who work with their hands, with those of Athena Polias who use their 
brains quotes from Sophocles :’ 
mas 0 xeipavak News 
of thv Aros yopyamw Epyavnv...... 
Tria ere ete mpootpétre be. 


At the period to which our reliefs belong (the end of the sixth century 
and beginning of the fifth) the difference had not been emphasized and in 
this indistinctness of thought it seems to me that we should seek the solution 
of the problem as to whether Athena Ergané had a special temple on the 
Acropolis or not. I do not think she had. Pausanias states® that the 
Athenians boasted of having been the first to worship her, and inscriptions to 
her have been found on the Acropolis, to the north, south and west of the Par- 
thenon, among them a grave inscription ® wherein the relatives of one Euanthé 
state that they have dedicated ‘a painted tablet in the precinct of Pallas 
the laborious’ (eixéva pév yparrrav...Onxapev épyorrovou Lladddbos év Tepéver), 
but there is no reason why this description should not be applied to Athena 
Polias. Most of the inscriptions to Athena Ergané are set up by the relations 
of women whose special interest in the Polias was obviously the peplos woven 
for her, and to whom she might well be épyozrdvos, as the robe was begun at 
the feast of Athena Ergané under the supervision of her priestess and of the 
Errephorae ; therefore offerings to Ergané might well be placed in the Polias 
temple and the latter goddess be described as épyorrévos. 

The reliefs fall naturally into two main divisions: (A) those which 
represent Athena, and those (B) whieh, so far as we can tell, represented some 
other personage. The latter division which only includes 3 fragments 
out of a total of 73, is figured under numbers 8, 9, 10. 





1 Apoll. iii. 12, 3. 5 iii. in Venerem, lines 14-15. 
2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins of Troas, Piate XI. 6 Praec. de rei. ger. 5. 

3-7. 7 Soph. Frag. Dindorf 724. 
3 Paus. vii. 5, 9. 8 Paus. i. 24, 3. 


v. 735; xiv. 178. ® C.1,A. iii. 1830. 
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Division A, Representations of Athena, contains four clearly marked 
types :— 

(1) Athena Ergané, a seated figure spinning (Fig. 1 and Plate VII. 1). 

(2) Athena Polias, seated, unarmed in gala array (Fig. 2 and Plate VII. 2). 

(3) Athena Polias, seated armed but not combative (Fig. 3). 

(4) Athena Promachos. (Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7 and Plate VIII. 1, 2). 





Of the two aspects under which the reliefs represent Athena, armed and 
unarmed, seated and standing, the unarmed seated type is the more attractive 
and gives rise to several interesting problems. One type of it is shown in 
Fig. 1 and Plate VII. 1.1 A young girl dressed in the ordinary house costume, an 





1 Two examples. the old wall’ in the forecourt of the museum. 
(1) Reg. No. 1327 ; length 0°19 cent. x 0°16. All the drawings in the text have been skil- 
Traces of black on chair. See Plate. fully put together by Mr. F. Anderson from my 


(2) 1830; length 0:22 x 0°16. Draperyincised. photographs. The left hand in Fig. 1 is re- 
Traces of red on footstool, kerchief, and rim, stored from a vase-painting. 
and of blue on background, Found 1886 ‘near 
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Tonic chiton of fine material, her hair concealed by a handkerchief, seated, in 
a somewhat inelegant attitude on a long bench, her feet resting on a foot-stool. 
Two examples exist, the less perfect of which is represented on Plate VII. 
as it supplies the key to the action ; the peculiar turn of the right hand and 
the spindle seen below it show that the girl is spinning; the left hand is 
missing but the raised forearm is in the position required for holding a distaff 
(cf. Steph. C.R. 1863. Plate II. 17). Given the locality of the find, and the 
special circumstances which connect Athena Ergané with spinning and 
especially with the manufacture of the peplos, there seems little doubt that 
the tablet represents her in the likeness of one of the épyacriva:, a young 
girl spinning in the women’s chamber and therefore represented in indoor 
costume and an easy attitude which form a piquant contrast to the prim 
position and elaborate costume shown in the second type (Fig. 2). The 
strong resemblance to the ‘Peitho’ of the Parthenon frieze is of course 
evident, but the attribute of the spindle seems to allow no room for doubt as 
to the person depicted. The dedication may have been made either by a 
young girl or perhaps it was the gift of her relations who, like Euanthé’s 
friends, offered an eixdva ypamrav in memory of her, not of course a portrait 
as these tablets were made by the dozen. 

An interesting point in connexion with this figure is the possible light it 
throws on the subject of the ‘catagusa’! statue. It is now generally admitted 
that xardyew means ‘to draw out the thread,’ and Forster (Phil. Supp. Bd. 
IV. pp. 720, 21) has already made the suggestion that the ‘catagusa’ might 
prove to be a representation of Athena Ergané; therefore in our relief 
we may have an indication of the main lines of the subject. The ‘ catagusa’ 
was of course a statue in the round, but its novelty is as likely to have 
consisted in the adaptation of the ‘motif’ of a relief as in an original 
conception. 

Fig. 2 gives another representation of Athena? in a dignified somewhat 
hieratic pose, corresponding to her elaborate gala costume. In her right hand 
she holds a bowl, the left is tightly clasped over some object which was not 
indicated in relief and has therefore disappeared. The treatment of the face 
(Plate VIT. 2) shows less of archaism than the preceding and there is a dignity 
and nobility about the figure which, to compare the infinitely small with the 
infinitely great, recalls the Parthenon frieze and is shared by one other head 
in this collection (Fig. 3). There is no direct evidence to prove that this 
figure is an Athena at all, still less an Athena Polias, but the very absence of 
any distinctive attribute is in favour of the attribution, and the obvious 
connexion between Figs. 1 and 2 helps to strengthen it. An Athena Polias 
seated in much the same attitude and costume and holding a dish in her 
outstretched right hand is shown on an Etrurian hydria where the goddess is 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiv. ‘Praxiteles fecit Reg. No. 1838 (Pl. ix. 2). Upper part of relief 
item catagusam.’ For xardyew in this sense see 0°15 x0°16. Stephané red, background blue. 


Plat. Soph. p. 226%, Pollux, vii. 29, &c. See Hair and chiton incised. Traces of burning. 
also Forster, loc. cit. p. 719. Reg. No. 1837; 0°14x0°15. Slight traces 
2 Two examples : of blue on background and of red on chair. 
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identified by her helmet, spear and snake.! Further, an inscription * found 
to the west of the Parthenon recounts how the Boulé was approached by the 
fathers of the maidens who span the wool for the peplos of Athena Polias, 
with the request that as they had fulfilled all their duties creditably and 
accompanied the procession, they might now offer a silver phialé, value 100 
drachmas, to the goddess as a mark of piety to her and goodwill to the 
Demos. This inscription is assigned by MM. Kohler and Foucart to 98-97 B.c., 











but the custom of the dedication of a silver dish by the épyacrivac can 
hardly have been instituted for the first time at that date, and under like 
circumstances this tablet would be an especially appropriate offering. 

Only three small fragments * exist of a tablet which shows the goddess 





1 Gerh, A.V. iv. 242, 1. This vase has dis- 3 Reg. No. 1321; 0°10x0°9. Background 


appeared and has apparently not been seen since _ blue, hair red. 
the publication by Gerhard. It is not in Berlin. No. 13818; 0°4x0°2, 
3 0.1.4. 477. Completed B.C.H. vol. xiii. No, 1355; 0°6 long x 0°2. 


pp. 170, 1, No. 6. 
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accoutred with helmet, aegis, and gorgoneion (Fig. 3), but her elaborately- 
dressed hair and fine Ionic tunic prove that she is the victorious Polias 
enjoying the blessings of peace for which she fought. The scale on which the 
helmet and head are given show that the figure was a seated one, and we may 
restore the design by placing a spear in one hand and an owl either in the 
‘field or in the left hand (cf. Gerh. Trinkschalen wu. Gefiisse, Pl. XIII, 1.) 

The most popular representation of the goddess was as Athena Promachos 
in her war chariot (Figs. 4,5,6, Plate VIII.,1,2). The design is common on black 
figured vases, but its peculiarity here lies in the absence of the horses, which 
are left to the imagination, though the goddess’ right hand is outstretched to 
hold the reins, and rests on the front rail. Two variations of the design 
exist; in one, the goddess with a spear in her right hand is mounting the 
chariot,! in the other, she has already mounted and holds a shield or a 





Fic. 3. 


spear on her left arm.2 The face, probably for religious reasons, is more 
emphatically archaic than in any of the reliefs already discussed, with a thick 
nose, prominent eyes and chin. One fragment (Fig. 5) shows heavy features 
and coarsely incised locks of hair, and further differs from the others in having 
no owl in the field. The owl was adopted as Athena’s crest probably because 





1 Fifteen large fragments, of which the most 0°18x 0.8. 


important are: Reg. No. 1333, Plate viii., Reg. No. 1322; zigzag pattern in grey lines 
Fig. 1. 0°22 x 0°16. on the aegis. 
Background blue, chariot and robe red, aegis 2 Two specimens : 
black border. Reg. No. 1834. Plate viii, 2, 0°15 x 0°16. 
Casque of helmet black, crest red, lips red. Reg. 1840. Fig. 4. 0°10x0°9. 
Owl yellow-brown, details in black. 3 Reg. No. 1836 ; 0°12 x 0°14. 
Reg. No. 1835 ; 0°22 x 16. Colouring as in*. Relief 14 cent. high. 


Reg. No. 1341, showing left side of tablet ; 
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it abounded on the Acropolis, for otherwise it was a bird of evil omen,! but 
under her protection it flourished so much that yAad«a eis "AOnvas was 
the Greek equivalent of ‘ taking coals to Newcastle.’ ? Attention may be drawn 
to the care with which the bird is represented; the feathers are first incised 
in the clay, and then carefully picked out in black; in fact, one of the most 
striking points about these little reliefs is the care expended on details, the 
most perfect specimen being shown in Fig 6, where the scales of the aegis are 
outlined in black and coloured alternately red and blue, the inside of the aegis 
green, the robe red and the chariot rail black. 





The main interest of the Promachos design centres in Athena’s accoutre- 
ments, helmet, aegis, and shield. The helmet is of the high-crested Attic 
type, the shield also Attic, the aegis cloak-like in form and edged with a 
double wavy line which does duty for a snake border, (the elaborate scale 
aegis [Fig. 6] has a nearly straight edge), the gorgoneion does not appear on 
it at all, though the seated Athena (Fig. 3) has one. The aegis in this 





1 del, de Nat. Anim. x. 37. * Schol. ad Arist. Zquites, 1102. 
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form is that worn in all archaic representations of her, and much more 
closely resembles the Homeric conception of it than the scale gorget of later 





Fic. 5. 


art. Curiously enough, the tradition as to the aegis is extremely confused and 
uncertain. Homer states that she received it from her father Zeus, ac- 





cording to Euripides! it was the skin of Gorgo, and according to a still later 
tradition ® it was the skin of the Titan, Pallas, whom she slew. Probably,’ 





1 Jon 1000, and a gem in the Brit. Mus.: 3 For a discussion of this question see Reichel, 
Murray, Handbook of Arch, Pl. XII. 9. Homerische Waffen, pp. 65-72. 
2 Apoll. i. 6, 2. 
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it and the lion skin of Heracles were the sole survivals of a time when the 
only thing available for protective armour was a skin, worn as a cloak in time 
of peace, and brought round over the left arm in battle év mpoBodrj.. An 
unsuccessful attempt to represent the tufts of hair on the skin may be the 
basis of the scales, for the fleece on an early Rhodian pinax* is rendered by 
a series of triangular lines which are not unlike rough scales, but the main 





Fic. 7. 


reason for them arises from the combination of the aegis and the gorgoneion. 
This took place when the general acceptance of the Argive version of the 
Medusa story (according to which Perseus was inspired by Athena to slay the 
Gorgon), led to the Gorgon’s head becoming as essential an attribute of the 
goddess as was the aegis, At a very early stage we find that the fringes of 





Fig. 8. 


the aegis had developed into writhing serpents, either mechanically, or to 
increase its terrifying power; but when the gorgoneion was transferred to it 
from the shield where Athena first placed it,? this power centred in it and the 
Medusa legend with its snakes dominated the conception. The archaic 





1 Gerh. A.V. ii. 127. 3 Apoll. ii. 4, 3, 7. 
2 B.M. First Vase Room, Case A, No. A 750. 
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Ionian (i.e., Attic) Gorgon type is that shown in Fig. 7, broad, full, and fleshy, 
with little or no trace of snakes,! the lines of the mouth are horizontal but 
the eye teeth do not show and few of the steps have been taken by which a 
simple mask grew into the snake-wreathed horror of later times. 

It will thus be seen that the design is consistently archaic in all its 
details: where the gorgoneion appears at all it is on the shield, and that only 
in 2 fragments out of 40, while the shield on Plate VIII. has none at all. It 
therefore belongs to the archaic Athena type reconstructed by Studniczka,? 
and assigned by him to the 6th century. 

I have no suggestion to make for the restoration or interpretation of the 
fragments shown in Fig. 8.° 

The draped male figure, standing by a bench‘ of which a portion is 
shown in Fig. 9 can be completed by the help of Fig. 94, a tablet seen by 





Stackelberg and published in his Graeber der Hellenen (Plate LVI. 4). Both 
he and Overbeck (Kunstmythologie III. p. 68) interpret the figure as Apollo, 
and there is a striking resemblance in the treatment of the hair to the 
colossal Apollo head of the West Pediment at Olympia, but as the same 
treatment is shown by a head of Hades in two terra-cotta reliefs from Locri, 
now in the British Museum, the evidence in favour of this identification is 
not conclusive. The hind, in Fig. 94, is an unusual attribute for Apollo, but 
I cannot vouch for this detail as I have not succeeded in tracing the tablet. 








1 Two examples : 3 No. 1391. 

Reg. No. 1367 ; 0'10x0°7. Shield black, rim Feet of draped figure moving toleft ; 0°11 x 0°7. 
red. Found 1886. 4 No. 1389. 

Reg. No. 1372; 0°8x0°7. Gorgon’s eyes out- Draped figure standing against a bench; 
lined in black. 0°'10x 0°11. Pink in folds of drapery. 


2 Studniczka, Ath. Mitth. xi. 185. 
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The Heracles relief! (Fig. 10) has already been published and discussed 
by Dr. Reisch, and is only included here to complete the series. I differ, 


























Fie. 10, 


however, from him in regarding it as an offering ‘o Heracles, and think that 
like the other tablets, it was offered to Athena. Ample evidence of the 








1 Reg. No. 1323; 0°12 x 0°9. riis "Axpowddews. Reisch, Ath, Mitth. 1887. 
Hair incised. Found in 1886. mapa reixov 
H.S.—VOL, XVII, Z 
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custom of dedicating to one divinity the image of another is afforded by the 
temple favissae. 

In describing these tablets I have said little about their artistic charm ; 
though photography does not reveal it, they have all the graceful precision of 
line and somewhat prim beauty, which finds its highest expression in the sculp- 
tures of the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, and I, therefore, assign them 
on stylistic grounds, to the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 5th 
century, a conclusion which is strengthened by Dr. Reisch’s attribution of the 
Heracles-cum-lion schema to the end of the 6th century, and by the consist- 
ently archaic treatment of Athena’s panoply in Fig. 4. They certaiuly 
afford interesting evidence of the high artistic level of the age, for the potter 
was a craftsman who followed, but did not guide, the public taste, and they 
also serve to illustrate the varied aspects under which the Athenians regarded 
her to whom they prayed 


Iladras Tpitoyéver’, dvaco’ ’AOnva, 
v / / \ / 

6p0ov tHvde TOA TE Kai TOATAS 
atep adyéwv Kal oTdcewy 

kal Oavatwv awpwv ov TE Kai TaTHp. 


C. A. Hutton. 
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ON THE TUMULUS OF CHOBAN TEPEH IN THE TROAD. 


I DERIVE the materials of the present paper from some memoranda which 
I find amongst my archaeological notes and which relate to certain explora- 
tions to which I was not a party, made so long ago as 1887. I have thought 
that the particulars then obtained may be deemed sufficiently interesting 
to deserve a record in the history of Trojan archaeological discovery. 

The subject is one of the four small tumuli dotted about and near 
the hill of Balli-Dagh, the crest of which according to the now exploded 
theory of Le Chevalier (1785) was supposed to represent the Pergamos of 
Troy. Ina memoir contributed to the Jowrnal of the Archaeological Institute 
of 1864, 1 proved that the site in question was no other than that of the 
ancient city of Gergis. In the same paper I gave an account of the results of 
the excavation of one of the group of three tumuli on Balli-Dagh, the so- 
named Tomb of Priam. The other two, namely Le Chevalier’s Tomb of 
Hector, and an unnamed hillock, were excavated respectively by Sir John 
Lubbock (about 1878) and Dr. Schliemann (1882) without result. The 
present relates to the fourth mound on the road between the villages of 
Bournarbashi and Arablar (as shown in the published maps), which goes by 
the name of Choban Tepeh (Shepherd’s hillock) and the Tomb of Paris, 
according to Rancklin (1799). This tumulus was secretly excavated at night 
by some workmen under the direction of a Turkish village priest, in the usual 
hope of finding treasure, and the enclosed tomb was rifled on the 6/7th 
March, 1887. Some valuable and interesting objects were in effect found, 
with others of archaeological interest as affording still further proof of the 
non-identity of Balli-Dagh with ancient Troy. The Turkish authorities, 
having got wind of the matter, imprisoned the priest, and took possession of 
the objects found, which they forwarded to the Imperial Museum at Constan- 
tinople. I had the opportunity of seeing the articles at the Government 
House before they were sent on. 


They consisted of the following :— 


A solid golden chaplet with thin oak leaves and small acorns on long 
vibrating stems. 

Three golden fillets, with embossed pattern. 

A number of fine strips of gold. 

Fragments of sprigs of myrtle, with stems in lead and bronze leaves and 
berries gilt. 
A bronze speculum—plain, 


Z2 
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A small bronze patera. 
An alabastron of alabaster. 
Some iron nails. 


The above were found in the tomb resting on the solid rock near the 
centre of the tumulus. I lost no time in visiting the place and the results of 
my examination are best shown in the accompanying diagrams of the tumulus 
and tomb, An open trench intersected the mound to the surface level of the 
tomb, of which one of the covering slabs had been broken in effecting entrance. 
The position of the tomb in’ the tumulus is more towards the east which is 
the longitudinal direction. 

The dimensions of the tumulus are :— 

Diameter at the base, about 130 feet, 
Height above the level of the slope, about 20 feet ; 





Section of 
Tuy dae 
CHOBAN TEPEH ere ie ae 





oe Sf 





























ee ae 
Section of 
TOMB | 1 
Frank Calvert 
of the tomb :— 
ft; in 
Interior length of chamber. . .. . 8. 
Breadth , Pa ta os” oer SN SEO: 
Height c = bee sik een: 
Thickness of masonry ....... 10. 


I have only to add that the masonry of the tomb is of well dressed 
stones fitted closely together, without cement, and the roof formed of five 
slabs. The material is from an ancient quarry on the banks of the Scamander 
at the foot of the hills. It is not of the same formation as the rock on which 
the tumulus stands, but is a peculiar one, composed of the débris from the 
heights on the side of the rivers Scamander and Thymbrius, which have 
been indurated by the coulées of trachyte flowing over them in the valleys of 
these rivers. The stone is of good quality and easily dressed. 

FRANK CALVERT, 


DARDANELLES, 25TH November, 1897, 






































A THRACIAN PORTRAIT. 


A THRACIAN PORTRAIT.! 
[PLATE XI] 


WHEN I first saw this head, I was at once struck by its marked 
individuality : if any portrait could be recognized from a coin, it seemed to be 
this, for features so personal the poorest engraver could scarcely conceal. 
My hopes were realized, as a comparison of the accompanying photographs 
with the coin ® reproduced beneath will I hope prove. 





In both we see the same treatment of the hair in front, the same 
fashion of wearing it behind: the long upper lip, the nose with its curiously 
distended nostrils—the marble preserving just enough to make the agreement 
certain—the long ears, the deep lines on the cheek, the shape of jaw and 
forehead, the prominent Adam’s apple; these too are common to both. In 
one point only is a slight difference noticeable : the eyes of the bust are rather 
small, those of the coin decidedly large, but this is precisely the feature which 
an artist in little would naturally exaggerate. And any doubts, which I at 
first had, were finally dispelled by the existence of two inscriptions at Athens, 
completely bearing out the numismatic evidence. 

The coin bears the legends— 


(Obv.) BAZIAEYE KOTYS 
(Rev.) BAZTIAEQE PAIZSKOYTTOPIAOS or PAISKOYTTOPENS. 





1 I am indebted to Dr. Imhoof-Blumer for 2 Cavvadias, Catalogue, 531; of Pentelic 
his kindness in sending me a cast of the coin marble; found in A‘hens in 1837, 
here reproduced, to Mr. Warwick Wroth for a 3 Imhoof-Blumer, Portrdtkipfe etc. Taf. 
similar courtesy, and to Mr. Charles Clark for 2, 17. 
having photographed the Athenian head. 
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But, apart from this, the almost Bacchic wildness of the locks above the 
forehead and the square face—curiously reminding me of the Franconian 
type as drawn by Holbein, Strigel, Diirer, and others—would point unmis- 
takably to a barbaric origin: no one could for a moment think our subject 
was either Greek or Roman. The lines of forehead, cheek, and mouth lend 
an expression of nervous determination to the character, but, though strong and 
decided, he would not scruple also to commit acts of treachery when they 
served his interests, a vigorous but shifty man, if we may so interpret a 
sinister look about the eyes and the thin lips. A wreath represents perhaps 
royal pretensions, and the tightly drawn flesh, the crowsfeet round the eyes 
and the fulness under the chin point to a possibly early maturity. Whomever 
this head portrays, it is a real contribution to ethnography, for in a free 
unstereotyped fashion it gives us clearly all the features which historians 
attribute to the Thracian character, and combines them in a physical setting 
which no guess-work could have recovered! Too often, as in the crude 
provincial work from Adam-Klissi, our ethnographical documents are of an 
inferior order: this work however has real artistic merit, like in kind to the 
Pergamene ‘Galatians, and like them it aids us somewhat in unravelling a 
very obscure history—a history so obscure indeed, that despite the coin it is 
difficult to find out who is the person here portrayed. 
The Athenian inscriptions above referred to, are as follows :—* 


(1) BAZIAEA PASKOYTIOPIN KOTYOS 
APETHS ENEKEN THE EIZ EATON. 
ANTIFNQTOS EMOIHZEN 


(2) O AHMOS 
BAZIAEA KOYTYN BAZIAEOS 
PAIZKOYTTIOPIAOS YON APETHS 
ENEKEN KAI EYNOIAS THE EIZ AYTON 
ANTIFNQTOS EMOIHEEN. 


Unfortunately both coin and inscriptions have been the subject of much 
controversy, but one or two facts may be laid down which will lessen the 
ground of dispute. Almost all numismatists agree that the coin belongs to 
the Augustan period : as to the relation between its two legends, there is less 
unanimity, but the most reasonable view seems to be that of von Sallet >— 








1 It is interesting to contrast it with another 2 C.I.A. iii. 1, 552 ; 1b. 555. Loewy, 1.4.B., 
Thracian head, the Capitoline portrait of the 314, 315. This writer has criticised his pre- 
Emperor Maximin, the face of asman who like — decessors exhaustively, and so I have tried not 
Kotys had come into not unfriendly contact to repeat arguments of his, to which I have 
with a high civilization, yet had by no means nothing to add. 
lost his barbarism. The differences between the 3 Beschreibung der Antiken Miinzen (Berlin), 
two are as instructive as the points of resem- i. 884, 885. 
blance. 
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Rhaskouporis (rev.) is the son of Kotys (obv.) and possibly his associate in the 
royalty. 

Secondly, although Mommsen does otherwise, few wili hesitate to 
connect the two inscriptions: in spite of slight differences in spelling, the 
artist’s name is sufficient to justify this. And the character of the letters 
and the form of words used again point to the Augustan period. 

In order, therefore, to discover the subject of our head, we must find a 
king named Kotys, of the Augustan age, both son and father of kings named 
Rhaskouporis. 

Several reconstructions of Thracian history have been offered, but as I 
am unable to accept any of them completely, it will be necessary once more to 
enter this labyrinth, following, however, only those paths which have any 
bearing upon our quest. 

During the half century previous to the death of Caesar we have 
evidence of a powerful Odrysian dynasty. In B.c.70,a king named Sadala (1) 
was reigning:? in 48 another Sadala (2) or Sadales was sent by his father 
Kotys (1) then king of Thrace to assist Pompeius. This man was pardoned 
at Pharsala, and, after succeeding his father about the same time, died child- 
less in 42, leaving his dominions to Rome.* Thereupon Brutus overran this 
part of Thrace and was vigorously supported in his campaign by a Sapaian 
dynast, named Rhaskouporis‘ (1). 

Further, Appian® tells the story of a certain Polemokratia, the widow 
of a murdered Thracian kinglet, who fled with her children to Brutus 
and was placed by him at Kyzikos. And there is extant an inscription 
from a monument erected by a certain Kotys to his parents Sadales and 
Polemokratia.® 

Mommsen’ has combined these three facts: impugning Dion’s truthful- 
ness, he argues that Sadales (2) did not die childless, that he was the husband 
of Appian’s Polemokratia, and that the Kotys of the Bizye inscription is their 
child, and identical also with a king of that name whom we know from other 
sources to have reigned later. This later Kotys (2) is known to have had a 
son Rhaskouporis (2), and two brothers Rhoimetalkes (1) and Rhaskouporis 
(3) all afterwards kings of Thrace. Mommsen’s pedigree therefore connects 
this dynasty with the previous Odrysian line; but at the cost of denying 
Dion’s account, and of assuming the existence of an unknown dynasty to 
whom the Athenian inscriptions may be assigned. Further objections 
to this theory will be pointed out in the version of Thracian history which I 
suggest, a version which at least brings all authorities literary and epigraphi- 

cal into complete harmony. 





1 For the form éaréyv, cf. Homolle, B.C.H., 3 Dion. Cassius, xli., 51, 63. 
viii. p. 183, and contrast with Loewy, J.G.B. 4 4b. xlvii., 25. 
316. 5 Appian, iv., 75. 


2 Cie. Verr. ii. 1, 24. The figures in 6 Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, ii., No. 
brackets after the king’s names are inserted for 1236; from Bizye. 
the convenience of the present paper, and do not 7 Mommsen, Lphem. Epigraph, ii. (1875), 
correspond with any others. p» 258. seg. 
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King Kotys of the Bizye inscription, I identify with the father of Sadala 
(2): the repetition of the name Polemokratia is not at all unlikely, and this date 
suits the character of the letters. With the death of his son, the Odrysian 
dynasty I believe came to an end, as Dion says. The second Polemokratia is 
described simply as the widow of a Thracian kinglet, whose name the writer 
does not know: possibly it was Koson,? but this ignorance and the title 
Baciricxos would both be strange, if the murdered man were really an 
Odrysian dynast as well-known as Sadales (2). 

After the death of Sadala (2) two Sapaian princes rose into prominence, 
the brothers Rhaskouporis (1) and Rhaskos.? In 48 the former sent only 200 
horsemen to assist Pompeius, in 42 he helped Cassius with 3000 and his 
brother brought the same complement to Caesar: after the “ Liberators’ ” 
defeat, Rhaskouporis was pardoned on his brother’s intercession. The forces 
which these two princes could summon, show that they had extended their 
power, presumably over the land once ruled by the Odrysians, and this 
extension must have been the result of the previous campaign of Brutus, the 
protector, according to Mommsen, of the Odrysian heir. 

This Rhaskouporis (1) I believe to be the father of Kotys (2), therefore 
also of Rhoimetalkes (1) and Rhaskouporis (2), for the following reasons. 
First, Strabo, a contemporary authority, describes Kotys (3) the son of 
Rhoimetalkes (1) as a Sapaian: therefore it is natural to identify him with a 
Sapaian, not an Odrysian house. 

Secondly, this dynasty was very unpopular with the Odrysian tribe.® 

Thirdly, so far as I know, the name Rhaskouporis occurs nowhere among 
the Odrysian kings: in the later dynasty it is frequent while the name Sadala 
is unknown. 

And lastly, this version discovers for us the object of our quest as set by 
coin and inscriptions—a king Kotys of the Augustan age, at once son 
and father of kings named Rhaskouporis. Of this king we know further, 
that he died before 17 B.c. leaving his kingdom to his son who was then a 
minor.® 

When we turn to ask what actions earned for this king a statue from the 
people of Athens, we must rest content with the vague words of the inscrip- 
tion. Between Thrace and Athens there were numerous bonds of connexion. 
Ovid’ addressing a later and more interesting Kotys, nephew of our subject, 
refers to his descent from Eumolpos, a legendary tie which reversed the 
historic sequence of events. What civilization had reached Thrace seems 
to have come mainly from Athens or from Athenian colonies,’ and two later 
Thracian kings held civic dignities in Athens.° 

Kotys and Rhaskouporis were perhaps Phil-Hellene princes, like 








1 Cf. Loewy, loc. cit. his theory. 


2 Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Coins, Thrace, 5 Tacitus, Ann. iii. 88. 

p. 208. § Dion, liv. 20, 34. 
3 Cf. reff. above. 7 Ep. ex. Ponto, II. ix., ll. 2, 19. 
4 Strabo, xii. 3, 29. p. 556. Mommsen 8 Dumont, AJélanges, pp. 201,202. 


wishes to change this text in accordance with ° C.1.A. iii. 114, 1077, 1284. 
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Ariobarzanes II. and III. of Kappadokia,! who restored somewhat of the 
damage inflicted upon Athens in the Mithridatic and later wars, doing what 
the kings of Egypt and Pergamon had previously done more splendidly. Or 
perhaps as Antonius was very popular in Athens and the Thracian kings at 
first sided with him, there may have been a connexion in this way, but further 
speculation cannot in the present state of our knowledge lead to any profit- 
able result, for no historian has chronicled a single act of king Kotys. His 
coins, which usually represent a more youthful type, are not uncommon, so we 
may assume for him some material importance, and our portrait indeed 
represents a character worthy to act a small part in the world struggles of 
the Romans, though one not likely to lessen the difficulties of his masters. 
The coins issued by his successor Rhoimetalkes are those of a Rorfian vassal. 
Kotys and his son therefore seem to have failed at last to maintain their 
independence against greater hostile tribes, and his dynasty to have won 
restoration only by accepting the suzerainty of Rome. 

The artist Antignotos has signed a third portrait-basis at Athens :? unfor- 
tunately only the first name MAPKON has been preserved. Pliny® says that 
he made ‘luctatores perixyomenum tyrannicidasque supra dictos,’ but at 
present none of these have been identified: it is possible that the ‘tyranni- 
cides’ were not as is usually supposed Harmodios and Aristogeiton, but 
Brutus and Cassius, whose statues were placed by the Athenians near the old 
ones. From a study of the Kotys head, we can readily believe that 
Antignotos was one of the first sculptors of the day and would probably 
receive such a commission. 

Under the influence of Augustus, a new spirit pervaded portrait-sculpture 
at this time, a return to a more abstract and typical art, a tendency to sub- 
ordinate details to an ideal likeness. If Antignotos was at all touched by this 
current, this work shows that he knew how on occasion to find escape, for 
though vivid and full of vigorous thought, it is executed throughout 
with equal care and individuality. In its truthful modelling of details 
it recalls several Hellenistic works, following at some considerable interval 
the ‘Antiochos Soter’ and the ‘Barberini Faun.’ The slight marking on 
the eyebrows I am inclined to attribute to a later hand: they are 
neither like the raised eyebrows on the works above mentioned, nor 
like the plain treatment of ordinary Augustan heads. The slightly opened 
lips again might be more easily paralleled on heads before than 
after Augustus. The names of the other works of Antignotos—the 
‘Wrestlers’ pointing to Rhodes, the Perixyomenus yet further to Lysippos— 
corroborate the position which these technical details suggest. Comparing 
this portrait with the finer and warmer flesh-treatment of the Rhodians or 
the Pergamenes, or again with the liquid softness of Antonine art, we are 
conscious of a certain dryness, but it would be rash to attribute this to Roman 


1 Vitruvius, v. ix. i, C.1.G. i. 357 shows 2 Loewy, 316. 
that they were honoured in the same way. Cf. 3 H.N. xxxiv. 86. 
also Hertzberg, Geschichte. i. p. 486. 4 Dion. xlvii. 20. 
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influence, and we shall be safer in seeing in Antignotos an artist trained in the 
normal traditions of Hellenistic sculpture. 


J. W. CROWFOOT. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the head in question has been 
published by Arndt (Nos. 348, 344). He adds a note. “Kopf eines unbe- 
kannten alten Griechen........ Im Haar ein Kranz von Oel (?) bliittern ; 
danach ein Priester? Ein herrliches griechisches Original, ausserordentlich 
fein in Arbeit und Ausdruck, wohl aus der spiiteren Diadochenzeit.” The 
period to which he assigns it I may regard perhaps as a corroboration of the 
stylistic influence traced above. 


a, w. ©. 
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FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF CRETAN AND AEGEAN SCRIPT: 
WITH LIBYAN AND PROTO-EGYPTIAN COMPARISONS. 


[Puates IX, X.]. 


Part I.—FurRTHER DISCOVERIES OF CRETAN AND AEGEAN SCRIPT. 
§ 1. Introductory. 


In a former communication ! attention was called. to an indigenous system 
of writing in Crete, the earlier stages of which go back, not only far beyond 
the date of the first introduction of the Phoenician alphabet among the Greeks, 
but to a period considerably anterior to the most ancient monumental record of 
the Semitic letters. 

From the evidence of ancient Cretan seals it was possible to demonstrate 
the existence of a form of pictographic writing from its simplest beginnings to 
a more conventional and abbreviated stage. Side by side with this a variety 
of data supplied by seals, vases, and inscribed stones, showed the further 
existence of a linear system of writing, connected with the other and 
presenting some striking comparisons on the one hand with certain characters 
found by Professor Petrie in Egypt and by Mr. Bliss at Lachish ; 
on the other hand with the syllabic script of Cyprus and some Anatolian 
regions. It was further pointed out that in some instances Cretan linear 
characters displayed a remarkable correspondence with Phoenician and early 
Greek letter forms. 

It was, moreover, possible to show from the evidence of finds like that of 
Hagios Onuphrios and from the imitation of certain characteristic ornamental 
motives, that the more purely pictorial class of the Cretan seals went back at 
least as far as the period of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, and to the first 
half of the third Millennium before our era. I have since been able to accumu- 
late further proofs of a very early contact between Crete and Egypt, going 
back to a considerably earlier period than that of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Although, however, various decorative motives in this primitive class of 
Cretan seals were due to Egyptian influence, it nevertheless appeared that 








1 Primitive Pictographs and a Prae-Phoenician cated to the Hellenic Society in November 
Script from Crete, &c. J.H.S. vol. xiv. 1894 p. 1896. The second part containing the proto. 
270 segg. ; and, London, Quaritch, 1895. The Egyptian and Libyan parallels has been added 
first part of the present paper was communi- since that date. 
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the representations as a whole were of indigenous character,—the later 
conventionalised pictographs showing perhaps a greater affinity to the 
‘ Hittite’ characters of Anatolia and Northern Syria than to the Egyptian. 

Two further visits to Crete in the springs of 1895 and 1896! have 
enabled me to add to the material previously collected, and my most recent 
investigations in the island have resulted in the discovery of one monument 
of capital importance. I was aiso able to ascertain the existence of a geo- 
logical phenomenon which goes far to explain how it was that this island 
became at such a very early date a centre of the glyptic art, and was thus 
able to produce the engraved designs on seals which eventually gave rise, by 
a gradual evolution, to a conventional system of writing. This was the 
existence, throughout a considerable tract of south-eastern Crete, of rich 
beds of steatite or soapstone, a soft and, in some of its phases, attractive 
material, of which all the earlier engraved stones and seals found in the island 
are composed. Following up a clue given me by Dr. Hazzidakis, the 
President of the Syllogos of Candia, I found plentiful beds of steatite of a 
translucent greenish hue, in the valley of the Sarakina stream, about half- 
an-hour below the site of the ancient Malla; and I subsequently obtained 
information of the existence of equally prolific deposits on the coast at the 
Kakon Oros, a little east of Arvi, and in the range that separates Kastelliana 
from Sudzuro, in the territory, that is, of the ancient Priansos. 

In dealing with the new materials bearing on the Cretan script it will 
be convenient to begin with the earliest class of seal-stones, presenting designs 
and characters of a linear kind; to pass thence to the seals on which, though still 
early in execution, designs are seen of a more definitely pictographic style, and 
from these to their direct offshoot, the Eteocretan seal-stones with a more conven- 
tionalized pictographic writing. New examples of the fully developed linear 
system of writing on seals and other objects will next be passed in review, 
including the most important object of this class as yet brought to light, 
namely, a steatite Libation Table presenting part of an inscription. 

Attention will finally be called to a prism-seal from Karnak, revealing a 
connexion between Crete and the Nile Valley at an extremely early period, 
and to the far-reaching results of this early intercourse on the prehistoric 
arts of the Aegean world. 


§ 2. Primitive Prism-Seal with Linear Characters and Figures. 


The remarkable seal-stone seen in Fig. 1 was first observed and described 
by the Italian archaeologist, Dr. A. Taramelli, who found it in the possession 
of an inhabitant of the village of Kalokhorio in the Pedeada province. It 
has now been acquired for the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia. 

From its superior size, its somewhat irregular shape, and the rude 
character of the designs, it claims a very early place in the series of Cretan 


1 A short account of my journey in 1896 appeared in the Academy, June 18, 20, July 4, 
and 18 of that year. 
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bead-seals, and from its exceptional character I have preferred to place it in 
a separate class. It is of yellowish-brown steatite, and, like the other seals, 





a. (Section.) 





Fic. 1.—RUDE THREE-SIDED SEAL OF STEATITE FROM KALOKHORIO. [3]. 
(a, section : b, c, d, sides. ) 


perforated through its axis. Its irregular three-sided section places it in the 
same category as a perforated triangular steatite with rude linear engraving 
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from central Crete, already described in my preceding paper (‘ Pictographs,’ 
&c., Fig. 17). These examples point to the conclusion that the trilateral 
bead-seals originate from more or less natural triangular splinters of steatite 
which, with the surface somewhat smoothed and engraved in the simplest 
linear fashion, were adapted for wearing by being bored through their axis. 

The character of the designs in the present instance bears a great resem- 
blance to those of certain engraved objects from the Hagios Onuphrios deposit 
at Phaestos,! the early elements of which as is shown by the Egyptian evidence 
go back at least to the first half of the Third Millennium, B.c. The rude 
male figure with outstretched hands on the first side of the Kalokhorio seal 
recalls a figure on a terra cotta cylinder from that deposit.2 On the other 
hand, the animal—for so it must be interpreted—in the lower part of the 
field on the second facet presents a distinct parallelism with that on the 
Phaestos whorl. Some of the signs or characters also show a certain 
resemblance to those on the whorl. 

The conclusion to which both the Phaestos whorl and the Kalokhorio 
seal point is that the linear characters of the Cretan and Aegean scripts go 
back to a very early period and may be rather derived from the primitive 
school of engraving in which the objects are indicated by mere lines,—like the 
first drawings of a child on a slate—than from the more developed pictographic 
style. The conventionalised script derived from this more advanced style 
must therefore in the main be regarded as parallel with the linear characters 
rather than as their immediate source.* 

It must still be observed that in some cases both systems—the linear 
and the more pictographic—show a close approximation and certain common 
elements. Purely pictographic and linear characters are, as has been 
already pointed out, occasionally found upon the same stone. On an 
early steatite seal of the four-sided class (‘ Pictographs, &c., Fig. 36), 
we see a rude figure of a man on one side and on the other three well- 
pronounced linear characters. This seal, both from its style and material, 
belongs to an earlier date than what I have called the conventionalised picto- 
graphic class, and illustrates the fact that linear signs had already been 
evolved from linear drawings in this primitive period. The same conclusion 
may be deduced from other examples (Cf. ‘ Pictographs,’ &c., Figs. 29, 30). 





1 See Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Phoenician the pictographic signs have been taken from the 
Script with an account of a Sepulchral deposit of | somewhat advanced types represented on the 
Hagios Onuphrios near Phestos. London: Mycenaean seal-stones of Eastern Crete, but 





B. Quaritch ; New York: G. P. Putnams, 1895, 
p. 105 segq. 

2 Op. cit. p. 107, Fig. 81b. 

3 Op. cit. p. 15, (284) Fig. 11a. 

4 On the relation of the Cretan Pictographs 
to the linear characters, more will be found 
below, p. 358 segq. 

5 ‘Pictographs’ &c. p. 32[J. 4.8. xiv. p. 301]. 

6 I have called attention to this point in my 
‘ Pictographs’ &c. p. 95 [J.H.S. xiv p. 364]: 
‘ In instituting the comparisons (on Table IT), 


inasmuch as the linear forms...go back to a very 
early date it would not be literally true to say 
that they are derived from pictographs in the 
stage represented by these Eteocretan seals. 
The actual prototypes of the linear forms 
would probably have been pictographs of a 
ruder ‘ graffito’ and almost linear type them- 
selves, such as we find on some of the most 
archaic Cretan stones and on the whorls of the 
earliest settlements of Hissarlik,’ 
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Yet the community existing between this purely linear and the later 
pictographic class is well illustrated by the appearance on the very seals 
above referred to of linear forms of the gate symbol which is also one of the 
most frequent on the more pictorial class. It is probable that both systems 
reacted on one another. 


§ 3. arly Pictographic Prism-Seals. 


The fresh examples of this class figured on Plates IX., X. are all of steatite 
three-sided and perforated through their axis. 

Nos. 1—5! refer apparently to an owner of flocks and herds. As in other 
examples he is seen either standing (Pl. IX. Nos. 1, 2) with round-bottomed 
pots suspended from a pole before him, or either seated or standing and holding 
a high-spouted vessel (Pl. IX. Nos. 3, 4) in one case with another before him. 
No. 5 is unfortunately somewhat fractured, but the object held by the seated 
figure is more like a drinking-horn. 

In three instances (Nos. 1, 3 and 4), the human figure, which must be 
taken to represent the owner of the seal, is followed on another face of 
the seal by a goat. In No. 2 its second face contains an imperfect 
delineation of three human figures.2, The third face shows a greater variety 
of symbols—on No. 1 a spider, on No. 3 an uncertain animal, probably a dog, 
on Nos, 2 and 4 a star or sun with revolving rays, on No. 5 perhaps a four- 
petalled flower. 

The vase-holding seated figure on No, 6a° shows a general resemblance 
to those of the above group. It is however to be observed that the vase in 
front of him stands upside down. On the next face of the seal are further 
seen four round-bottomed pots, two as if slung on either side of a central 
pole, and all together contained in a quatrefoil compartment. The possibility 
suggests itself that we have here the signet of a potter, and that the vessels 
hung up in the enclosed space illustrate some primitive method of baking 
pottery. The third face of this stone represents a scene of the chase in 
which a hound springs from the side at the hind leg of a running deer. 
This is an interesting anticipation of a scheme that occurs on lentoid gems 
of the Mycenaean period.* 

On No. 7° we see a standing male figure, the head of aram or moufflon ° 
and four globules or pellets. The same number of pellets is found on other 
seals and agrees with the duodecimal numeration which seems to have been 
in vogue in the island at a very early date.’ 





1 No. 1. from Gonias, Pedeada; No. 2. flying in the same way at the hind-leg of a wild 
Lasethi; No. 3. Koprana, Lasethi; No. 4. _ bull. 


near Gortyna; No. 5. Spelia near Lamnén, 5 From Milato. 

Siteia. 6 On a Mycenaean gem recently found at 
2 Cf. Cretan Pictographs, p. 75, Fig. 69[J.H.S. | Kastri near Turloti in E. Crete there is what 

xiv. p. 344]. appears to be a representation of a moufflon. 
3 From Mallia, Pedeada, in the Museum of This animal is no longer found in the island. 

he Syllogos at Candia. 7 Cf. Cretan Pictographs, &c., pp. 73, 74; 


4 Upon one in my collection a dog is seen [J.H.S. xiv. pp. 342, 343). 
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No. 8} shows two male figures in reversed positions, followed by a goat 
and two fish. Ona Cretan gem in the Berlin Museum,’ two men are followed 
by three fish, a group which also occurs on No. 16 below. 

No. 9 from eastern Crete exhibits on the first facet three serrated bars, 
recalling the later spray and tree symbols, (‘ Pictographs’ No. 58, 59). 
This is followed on successive faces by a horned animal,—deer or goat,—and a 
hipppocampus, apparently the hippocampus guttulatus or brevirostris of 
the Mediterranean, which in a modified form seems to have supplied many 
sea monsters to later Greek art.2 Two hippocampi are also seen on the 
transitional Cretan stone, Fig. 46 below, now in the Copenhagen Museum. In 
Crete this marine animal was specially chosen as a symbol by the inhabitants 
of Itanos at the easternmost corner of the island, where two confronted 
hippocampi form the principal types on the reverse of its Fifth Century 
coins. 

On No. 10, from Mallia near Chersonésos, the serrated bar appears between 
two heads of what seem to be short-horned goats. These symbols are 
followed by three goats’ heads of the same kind, but two hornless. On the 
third side appears another version of the floral design. Variations of the 
same figure will be seen on No. 13 headed by the §-shaped double animal 
already familiar on these early seals. (See ‘ Pictographs’ Figs. 62, 63). 

On Nos. 11,4 12, and 14, the two latter found at Mallia between Cherso- 
nésos and the site of the Cretan Miletos, we see rude delineations of pigs, in the 
second instance a group of three. The pig is also found on a three-sided 
seal of the later class (‘ Pictographs, &c. Fig. 24. ¢.). The other three 
animals on No. 12 must be regarded as uncertain. The long-legged, long- 
necked birds repeated on No. 14, as well as on a Cretan seal in the 
Copenhagen Museum® recall an example on another early seal stone, 
(‘Pictographs &c. Fig. 64 a.). In the case of the latter stone 
the suggestion has been made that the bird may represent an ostrich, once 
more attesting the early commercial relations between the Aegean island and 
the African Coast. It is remarkable that both Nos. 11 and 12, and 14, 
show the same succession of pigs and long-legged birds. We have here 
another instance on the early seal stones of the grouping together of symbols 
in a parallel sequence, which shows, if any proof were still needed, that 
these figures were not chosen at haphazard, and that the collective group 


on the different sides of the stone has a connected and cumulative 


meaning. 
The third design on No. 14 seems to be a spider very naturalistically 











1 From Milato. 

2 Cretan Pictographs, &c., p. 
[J.H.S. xiv. p. 339]. 

3 Salinas, Ripostiglio di monete antiche di 
argento (Rome 1888 p. 7), regards one of these 
as the prototype of the so-called sea serpent 
(pistrix) seen on so many Sicilian and Magna- 
Grecian coins, Cf. Imhoof-Blumer und 


70, Fig. 59 


Keller, Zier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen 
und Gemmen, p. 73 and Taf. viii, 39 ; xii. 34, 
35 ; xiii. 18. 

4 Bought at Athens by Mr. J. L. Myres and 
presented by him to the Ashmolean Museum. 
The seal is clearly of Cretan fabric. 

5 I have to thank Dr. Blinkenberg and the 
Director for an impression, 
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rendered in profile! The spider has been already seen as viewed from above, 
on No, 1 and it recurs on No. 15 so that it seems to have been a favourite 
Cretan symbol. We shall find it again on two stones representing the more 
conventionalised stage of the ‘ pictographic’ script.? 

The frequency of the spider on these seals is specially remarkable when 
itis remembered that this insect is conspicuous by its absence on the engraved 
stones, and coin-types of the classical period of Greece,’ though other insects 
such as the ant, the bee, or the cicada are common enough. In Greek 
mythology the spider appears in the legend of Arachné as the representative 
of Lydian textile art, and with that old Anatolian race this insect evidently 
typified the spinning industry. The undoubted affinities between the earlier 
indigenous elements of Crete and those of Western Asia Minor makes the 
prominence of the spider in its primitive pictographs the more suggestive, and 
we may infer that here, too, the insect as a symbol indicates the possession of 
looms. In this connexion it is worth while recalling the fact that the three 
seals representing spiders, of which the provenience is exactly known, come 
from that part of the island in which the Cretan Miletos, now the village of 
Milato, the reputed mother-city of the better-known Carian and Ionian 
homonym, was, from Homeric times onwards the chief civic centre. The 
localization of the myth of Arachné at the once Lydian and Maeonian 
Kolophén, and the occurrence of the spider signets in the mother-country of 
the not distant Milesians are, perhaps, not altogether accidental coincidences. 

It will be shown in a succeeding section’ that the spider,—probably with 
the same significance,—recurs on a primitive class of Egyptian cylinders and 
on Libyan seal-stones. On the stone No. 15 the spider is coupled with a 
floral emblem resembling that on No. 5, and the solar or stellar disk with 
revolving rays. The former association recalls the fact that, on one of the 
conventionalised pictographic seals referred to,® the spider and a similar 
quasi-floral design succeed one another at the end of one line and the 
beginning of another. 

_ The two birds on No. 16, from Mokhos, Pedeada,’ are shorter-legged and 
apparently of a different kind from those described above. They somewhat 
recall the bird on aseal previously described (‘ Pictographs,’ &c., Fig. 65a) from 
central Crete, in which I ventured to trace a resemblance to a cock. The 
group of three fishes also recurs on another early seal (‘Pictographs, &c., 
Fig. 59c). The design on the third face of No. 16 is a four-handled vase, a 


type which is also seen on No, 11e. 
On another three-sided seal, not figured in the Plates, from Kavuse in 














1 Itis probable that the two objectsonaCretan classischen Alterthums. 


gemin the Berlin Museum (‘ Pictographs’ &c. 
Fig. 59b.), described by me Joc, cit. as ‘ polyp- 
like,’ are also intended to represent spiders. 

2 See below, p.335, Fig. 5b and p. 336, 
Fig. 60. 

3 No single representation of a spider occurs 
n Imhoof-Blumer und Keller, Tier- und 
Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des 


H,S,— VOL, XVII, 


4 The seals Nos. 14 and 15, were from 
Mallia the site of an ancient settlement on the 
north-east coast, a little to the west of Milato. 
No. 1 came from Goniais in the hill-country 
above. 

5 See below p. 364, Fig. 29 and p. 368, Fig. 32. 

6 See below, p. 336 Fig. 6a, b. 

7 In the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia. 
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eastern Crete,! the disk with revolving rays, seen on Nos. 2, 4 and 15, occurs in 
a variant form. It is accompanied on the other faces of the stone by the figure 
of a rude animal and a goat. The rayed disk is also found in juxtaposition 
with a goat’s head on a seal of the later class (‘ Pictographs, &c., Fig. 33¢). 
In connexion with the goat it has already appeared in No. 4 above. 





Fie. 2.—Buiack STEATITE, MAuuiaA. [7]. 





Fic. 3.—YELLOw STEATITE, ELUNDA (Otovs). [3]. 


§ 4. Later Seals with Conventionalised Pictographs. 
Class A. Transitional (in soft stone). 


The three following seals, Figs. 2,3 and 4, which stand in a very close 
relation to one another, though in many respects fitting on to the 
preceding class, show an elongated form more characteristic of the later 
series with the advanced pictographic script, and of the time when hard 
stone such as cornelian or chalcedony had begun to supersede steatite for such 
purposes. This is particularly the case with Fig. 3 where the group of three 
high-spouted vases corresponds with that on a prism-shaped seal already 
published (‘ Pictographs,’ &c., Fig. 21). This seal, though also of steatite and 
of primitive execution, is there, nevertheless, classed with the later pictographic 
group, owing to the appearance on the second face of the stone of two of the 
most characteristic signs belonging to that series. Both it and the present 
seal may, in fact, be regarded as transitional in type. 

Fig. 2, found at Mallia, between Chersonesos and the site of the Cretan 
Miletos (Milato), and Fig. 3, found at Eluda, or Elunda, the site of the ancient 
Olous, show on the first face in the order here given, a ship, and in the second 
respectively, a single vase and a group of three vases. The third place is filled 





1 Seen by me there in 1893, 
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on Fig. 2 by an animal, on Fig. 3 by a group of comb- and rake-like objects, 
the arrangement of which, however, is of decorative origin. 

The ship on Fig. 2 is remarkable from the fact that the mast is only 
connected by ropes with the forepart of the ship. The other vessel (Fig. 3) 
has, as usual in all early Cretan seals and gems representing ships, ropes 
attached to the mast on either side. The discovery of this seal on the site of 
Olous is interesting, as conveying a hint of the very early maritime enterprise 
of that port,—now the land-locked lagoon of Spinalunga,—whose sheltered 
waters must have afforded every facility for primitive navigation. 








Fig, 4.—STEATITE, CRETE. (COPENHAGEN Museum.) [?]. 


With these two maritime signets may be grouped Fig. 4, a Cretan 
specimen in the Copenhagen collection,' also of steatite, and belonging to the 
same transitional class. It exhibits on its first face an instrument, perhaps 
an arbelon for cutting leather, which is of ‘frequent occurrence in the later 
series. It is here placed between two trumpet-like scrolls, also found on some 
later seals.? There follow on the two other faces a pair of hippocampi and two 
S-like scrolls, 





Fic. 5.—STEATITE PRisM-SEAL, FROM IMPRESSIONS OBTAINED AT CANDIA. [3]. 


The dull white steatite seal, Fig. 5, taken from an impression obtained at 
Candia, is a typical example of the earliest of the more advanced pictographic 
class. The soft stone of its material, and the style of its engraving, place it, 
however, very near the transitional seals, Figs. 2,3 and 4, with which it is 
here grouped. 





1 Impressions of this seal and that figured on 2 See below, p. 342, Fig. 11 and p. 843° 
Plate X. No. 13 were due to the kindnessof Dr. Fig. 13. 
Chr. Blinkenberg. 
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The collocation of the gate and bent leg symbols occurs on three other 
seals (‘ Pictographs,’ Figs, 22), 25a, and 34b,—the gate somewhat variant 
in the latter case). We have here, therefore, another proof that the grouping 
of these pictographic characters was not arbitrary but that they were combined 
according to a definite system in order to give expression to ideas. 

This repeated combination of the bent leg and gate makes it prob- 
able that the 1shaped sign coupled with the gate in the group of linear 
characters on the early seal (‘ Pictographs, Fig. 36d) is the linearised 
equivalent of the bent leg. The spider of the following facet has been already 
noted on Nos. 1, 14 and 15 of the early series as probably connected with the 
spinning industry. The animal is perhaps a wolf; witness the appearance of 
the wolf’s head among the more abbreviated pictographs,! of which a fresh 
example is given below.? It is possible, however, that in all cases we have todo 
with a dog of wolf-like breed. At the present day the dogs in parts of the 
Balkan peninsula are hardly distinguishable from wolves in their external 
aspect. 

















Fic, 6.—Four-sIDED SEAL_FROM SITEIA. [2]. 


Class B. Seals with fully-developed conventionalised pictographs. (Hard stone). 


Fig. 6, a perforated quadrangular stone from Siteia, is a pictographic seal 
of considerable interest. The seated figure with which the first line (as given 
above) begins, recalls the same subject on so many of the seals of the earlier 
class, and establishes a new link of connexion with them. The spider at the 
beginning of line } and the quatrefoil of line ¢ also recur on the earlier series. 
The second sign of line b may be regarded as a variant of the ‘arbelon’ 





1 See ‘ Pictographs,’ etc, p, 41 [/,H.S. xiv. p. 310, No. 43]. 
2 See below, p. 343. 
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symbol (‘ Pictographs,’ No. 16), while the third is certainly the adze (No. 22). 
The other types are already well ascertained, namely, the gate,! double axe,’ 
mallet,’ spiral, and mountain-symbol.® 

Fig. 7 represents a white steatite seal found in Crete and now preserved 
in the Central Museum at Athens. It resembles in every way the stone seals 
of this class. An imperfect figure of this seal was given as far back as 
1872 by Dumont in his Inscriptions Céramiques de la Gréce.6 Dumont—who 
erroneously described its material as ivory—compared it to the gladiatorial 
tesserae, and explained the ship as an allusion to the naval sham-fights of 
the amphitheatre. The fourth face of the seal he allowed to be enigmatic, but 
in the reduplicated symbols of line 3,—similar to that above identified with the 
plough,—he saw pairs of wrestlers, and in the goat’s head an aplustre. The 
comparative materials now collected will at least have served to set at rest some 
of these speculations. They illustrate the difficulty, which all archaeologists 
must experience, in interpreting isolated objects of an unprecedented type. 





Fic. 7.— WHITE STEATITE SEAL, CRETE. (CENTRAL Museum, ATHENS.) [7]. 


The two broader sides of this seal seem to stand by themselves; to 
judge by the bird and ship, they are somewhat more pictorial in character 
than the others. Both in these and the others we notice that the position in 
which the same sign is placed is capable of variation. The spray or tree- 
symbol occurs with its central stem running upwards in a and downwards in 
b. The plough-like symbol in ¢ faces two ways. The instrument at the 





1 ¢ Pictographs,’ No, 25. 6 Pp. 415, 416. No attempt was made to 
2 Ib. No. 10. represent face a Iam indebted to Professor 
3 1b. No. 18. Halbherr for this reference and to Dr. Stais and 
4 Ib. Nos. 69, 70. M. Gilliéron for a cast of the object in question. 


5 Ib. No. 66. 
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right end of c and d is seen in reversed positions. Most of the signs are 
placed as if to be looked at horizontally, but the two animals’ heads—the 
second character from the right end of face c, and the fourth from the left 
end of line d—and the mountain sign in ¢, are placed as if the column 
was to be read vertically. Their relative positions seem to indicate 
that line ¢ is to be read from left to right, and d from right to left— 
another instance of the bowstrophedon arrangement already noted in 
other cases. 

The ship on face d recalls a somewhat similar example on a four sided 
chalcedony seal from Crete (now in the Berlin Museum), figured in ‘Picto- 
graphs,’ &c., No. 34. Here as there it may betoken that the seal belonged 
to a merchant who traded over-sea. The characteristic ends, like an 
open beak, and the double rudder recur on lentoid gems of Mycenaean date 
from Crete. 

Several of the signs represented on the present seal are already familiar on 
the Cretan seal-stones. Thus we find the arrow-head and shaft (‘ Pictographs,’ 
No. 136.), the ‘arbelon’ (7. 16), the mallet (2b. 18), an instrument of a 
similar kind, but with a triangular handle, the ‘ plough’ already seen on the 
seal Fig. 6 above, and another indeterminate object (4 from the left end of 
line d), also paralleled by the second symbol on the same seal. The ship, 
already noticed (‘ Pictographs,’ No. 32) the tree-symbol (7b. No. 58), the crosses, 
plain and knobbed, the goats’ head (2b. No. 35), the ‘deer-horns’ (ib. No. 38) 
the figure like an imperfect caduceus (7b. No. 71), all recur here. In other 
cases we have variants of known forms, thus the zigzag (3 of 1. a) seems to be 
the same as ‘ Pictographs,’ No. 75 with a terminal flourish, the cross-legged 
bird may be regarded as an alternative form of No. 47, and the animal’s head 
(No. 4 of 1. d) may be identified with the ass’s head of the above-cited 
seal (Fig. 6a). 

Six of the signs here represented, however, occur apparently for the 
first time. These will be considered separately on pp. 339, 340 below. 

A noteworthy feature of this seal is the frequent repetition of the symbols 
in the same line. Thus in line 6 we have the tree-symbol occurring 
twice separately and in a group of four. In line c the plough-sign appears 
six times, divided into three groups of two each by that which seems to 
signify mountains or, more generally, land. In line d the arrow occurs three 
times. 

The same characteristic has already to a certain extent been exemplified 
by other Cretan seals. Thus the vase symbol occurs three times in succes- 
sion on the stone engraved in ‘ Pictographs,’ Fig. 21 and again in Figure 3d 
above. The cross pommée begins and ends another line of a seal (ib, 
Fig. 34d) and the S symbol is twice repeated in the same way (i. 
Fig. 21a and 23c). 

In ancient Egyptian the plural was sometimes formed by repeating a 
hieroglyph of either the ideographic or alphabetic class, three times, and 
reduplications of signs are also frequent. Such repetitions are, however, 
especially characteristic of the Hittite inscriptions. In the first line, for 
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instance, of the Hamath Inscriptions, Nos. 1 and 2,1 we find one sign repeated 
four times in two successive groups of two, and another forming a group of 
three. 

It is worth remarking that the beginning of line d of the present seal, 
which from the direction of the goat’s head may be taken to read from right 
to left, contains the same symbols as those of the last line of the quadrangular 
stone seal from Siteia (Fig. 6 above), though the arrangement is somewhat 
different and the goat’s head is here substituted for the Ssymbol. In both 
groups as will be seen from the comparative figures below Fig. 8, we find the 
oblong instrument with triangular handle, the plough (in the present case 
twice repeated), and the ‘ mountain,’ or ‘land’ sign. It is highly improbable 
that this parallel grouping is accidental. 














Fic. 8.—ComMPARATIVE Groups oF SYMBOLS FROM Fics. 6 AND 7. 


The following is a detailed list of the conventionalised symbols that occur 
on the two last-mentioned seals (Figs. 6, 7) for the first time, including the 
spider already seen on Fig. 50. For convenience of reference the numbers 
follow on to the list of pictographs? in my former work, 





83. 
a b 
84. Apparently an ass’s head. Compare the charac- 
teristic Hittite sign A (Wright, Empire of 
the Hittites, Plates gga VIII, IX., X., XI, 
and XIX. 5, Jerabis). €&A7 
a b 
85. The Spider. Cf. p. 333 above, and for Libyan and 
85. Proto-Egyptian parallels, pp. 364, 368 below. 
85b is from Fig. 5b above. 
a b 





1 Wright, Emp. of the Hittites, Platei, H. I and H. II. 
2 Pp. [802] 33-[315] 46. 
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86. Compare the floral designs on the earlier series of 
prism-seals. 


87. I have placed this sign in the above position as it 
—" seems to represent the primitive form of plough, in 
which the pole and the share-beam were in one piece, 

the handle only being attached. 


88, (No. 4 of Fig. 7a). Seems to represent a woman’s 
breasts. Compare the Egyptian sign 99 Mna.=a 
nurse, &c. 


89. \-<aaae (No. 8 of Fig. 7a). Apparently a gourd. 


90. (No. 2 of Fig. 7d). A kind of crook. The Egyptian =) 
may possibly be compared. ( 


jections uppermost since some other symbols in this line— 
notably the familiar instrument No. 11, and that at the end 
—are in a reverse position to that in which they are usually 
found. Placed as above, this character is identical with the 


Egyptian yj =ha, ah, the meaning of which is a 


91. i | (No. 5 of Fig. 7d). The sign is here placed with the pro- 


‘palace’ or ‘altar. We have here therefore a clear example of a 
character in the Cretan series directly borrowed from the Egyptian. 


Mycenaean type of arrow-head, here shown without the shaft. 


92. | (No. 6, 10 and 13 of Fig. 7d). It resembles the stem-less 


93. (No. 7 of Fig. 7d). Possibly a mirror; the more oval 
figure at the end of line a is apparently only a variant of 


this, 


Fig. 9a and b, a white agate with translucent veins, from Gortyna, 
belongs to a class already signalised in my former communication ! as seal- 
stones with a single engraved face and with their upper part convoluted. 





1 * Pictographs’ &., p. 19 [288], Fig. 21 and p. 29 [298], Fig. 38. 
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The lower part of its field is occupied by a conventionalised lion’s head 
full face, with a kind of fleur-de-lys, more probably an abbreviated palm-tree* 
rising above it. Above this—which may, perhaps, be regarded as a badge 
of a more personal character—are two symbols, a kind of extended N, and 
what appears to be a species of polyp. 








b 


Fic. 9.—CoNVOLUTED AGATE SEAL-STONE FROM GoRTYNA. [7]. 


This conjunction, again, is of great interest, since the same two symbols 
occur in juxtaposition and attached to one another by a kind of network on 
the four-sided seal stone (‘ Pictographs,’ &c., Fig. 34d). This network, or cross- 


at 


Fic. 10.—CoMPARATIVE GRouUPS OF SYMBOLS. 





hatching, is frequently found as an adjunct of Cretan symbols. It does not 
seem to have an independent value, being, sometimes, a merely ornamental 
fill-up, covering the whole background of the seal as in Fig. 11, to be described 
below.2 Occasionally however it seems to mark off one symbol from others 








Compare op. cit. p. 48 [312] No. 5 and the suggests the palmettes seen behind conven- 
Hittite fleur-de-lys symbol from MHamath _ tionalised lions on one of the shields from the 
(Wright, Empire of the Hittites, Pl. iv., Idaean Cave, Halbherr and Orsi Antichita deli’ 

Os ii. 2and 3). Inthe presentcase however  <Antro di Zeus, Atlas Tav. ii. 
its conjunction with the lion’s head 2 P. 342; cf. too, ‘ Pictographs,’ &c. Fig. 38a. 
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of a group,! or, as in the above instance, to bring two into a connexion 
separate from the rest. 

The ‘ polyp,’ sign seems to have played an important part in the Cretan 
series. We shall find it in connexion with linear characters in the important 
monument to be described below.? 


§ 5. Signet-shaped Stones with Conventionalised Pictographs and Other Figures. 


In the course of recent explorations in the Eparchies of Siteia, Girapetra 
and Mirabello, I came across examples of a wholly new class of Cretan seal- 
"stones, in shape very much like modern seals, cut out of jasper and cornelian * 
(Figs. 11, 12, 13, 16,17). Though of smaller size, their essentially modern 
form shows a certain parallelism with some Hittite and Syrian types, amongst 
which, as in the case of the silver seal from Bor, metal forms also occur. 
These Anatolian types are inferior, both in form and material, to the 
Cretan. They are thicker and heavier, and instead of the jasper and cornelian, 
are formed of haematite,—which gives them a very metallic appearance,—and 
of light-coloured steatites. Examples have been found both at Tyre and at 
Sidon,‘ and one of a similar form was obtained at Palaeokastro on the Laconian 
coast.° 
The signet) shape of these Cretan stones and the analogy that they 
present with Hittite seals, is of special value as showing that the symbols 
engraved on them had a direct personal significance. 
The designs themselves are both pictorial and ornamental and of the 
conventionalised pictographic type. 





Fic. 11.—Greren JAsrer Signet, ’STO DAso. [3]. 


The seals, Figs. 11, 12, must be included in the true pictographic class. 
Fig. 1la and }, of green jasper, was found in a prehistoric phrourion called 





&c. No, 88, p. 10 and Taf. 3. See below. 


1 Cf. Op. cit. Fig. 34c, where the central sign 
4 These are in my own collection. That 


is thus marked off. 











? See p. 359, Fig. 27. 

8 Since this was written, a similar example, 
also from Crete, has been published by Dr. 
Furtwiingler in his description of the engraved 
stones in the Berlin Autiquarium, Beschreibung 


from Tyre shows a ‘hatted’ Sphinx boldly cut 
in a style somewhat recalling the coarser 
Melian work. 

5 In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. See 
‘ Pictographs,’ &c., p. 74. [J.H.S. xiv. p. 843.] 
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’Sto Daso in the upland glen of ’Sta Limnia, visited by me on the way from 
Xero to the site of Ampelos. The symbols consist of the ‘polyp, the goat’s 
head, a coil very like the figure 6, and the mallet, of which all recur on other 
seal-groups, the 6-shaped scroll answering to the trumpet. on Fig. 4 above. 





Fic. 12.—REp CoRNELIAN SIGNET FROM KEDRIE NEAR GIRAPETRA (HrerApyTNA). [%]. 


Fig. 12a and 6 was found at Kedrie, above Girapetra, an ancient 
site, abounding in Mycenaean remains, probably answering to the 
ancient Larisa, which stood in the neighbourhood of Hierapytna. The 
seal is of red cornelian and of exquisite work, though the top is slightly 
broken. The quatrefoil and moulding is most delicately wrought, and the 
intaglio on the face of the seal is finely engraved. The subject is specially 
interesting as representing the wolf’s head with protruding tongue, a symbol 
equally characteristic of the Cretan and the Hittite series, standing alone 
within an ornamental border. It follows that this symbol could represent 
some object or idea by itself, without copulation with any other sign. 





Fic. 18.—GREEN JASPER SIGNET FROM SITE OF PrAzEsos. [?]. 


On a green jasper signet of the same class from the site of Praesos 
(Fig. 13) three coils resembling the third symbol on Fig. 11, are symmetrically 
grouped, and the design must be regarded as of decorative origin, whether or 
not the three coils had afterwards acquired a more definite meaning. The 
design, in fact, goes back to a triple scroll which already occurs on a very 
early class of Cretan button-seals of dark steatite, on others of which distinct 
imitations of Twelfth Dynasty scarab decoration are visible! An example of 
this class with a triple coil from central Crete is given in Fig. 14. A still 
further link in the chain is supplied by Fig. 15, a seal of brown steatite, which 
has been placed among the Assyrian specimens in the Louvre, but the Cretan 








1 The seals ¢., g. and h. Fig. 49 in ‘ Pictographs’ &c., p. 58 [J.H.S. xiv. p, 327] belong to 
this class. 
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origin of which may be regarded as highly probable. It shows the same 
kind of trefoil scroll as that of the button-seal, but in a more developed form. 
It has at the same time acquired a stem and taken the characteristic signet 





Fic. 14.—STEATITE Butron-SEAL: CENTRAL CRETE. [4]. 


shape. It would thus appear probable that the very ancient sub-conical type ot 
Cretan bead-seals,—perhaps under the influence of Anatolian example,— 
gradually developed into the signet proper. The specimen represented in 





Fic. 15.—STEATITE Signet, Louvre. [}]. 


Fig. 15 shows that this evolution was already effected in the prae-Mycenaean 
period. The three scrolls of the Mycenaean signet, given in Fig. 13, will thus 
be seen to preserve arecord of its remote ancestry on Cretan soil. 





Fie. 16.—YELLOW CoRNELIAN SIGNET FROM Kuwapra. [3]. 


A good example of the pictorial style is afforded by a yellow cornelian 
signet from Khadra, in Siteia (Fig. 16). It represents two wild goats 
browsing on a rocky peak, and is of great importance as supplying from its 
artistic style a chronological equation for the pictographic seals of the same class, 
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The purely naturalistic treatment of the design distinguishes it alike from the 
rude representations of the geometrical class and the conventionalism of the 
orientalising school of engraving, illustrated by the ‘Melian’ gems, The intaglio 
on the other hand lacks the boldness of the earlier Mycenaean art and must be 
placed somewhat late amongst objects of that category. The interlacing scroll 
work round the centre of the stem of 'the seal shows a certain approximation 
to the guilloche ornament frequent on Cretan pithoi from the eighth century 
onwards, though the more oval form here seen still bears a closer affinity to 
some Egyptian scarab-borders of the Eighteenth Dynasty. On a jasper seal 
of the same type from Goulas (Fig. 17) is seen a lion of conventional pose, the 
head of which, except for the absence of the fleur-de-lys, bears a great family 
likeness to the lion’s head on the convoluted seal, Fig. 9, described above,— 
an interesting indication of the synchronism of these two types of seal. 





Fic, 17.—JAsPER Sienet, Gounas. [#]. 


A similar figure of a lion also occurs on a triangular prism-seal of the 
elongated class in the British Museum. Like the others it was found in 
Crete, and the designs on all three faces are in the same, curiously mannered 
style.2 It may be regarded as one of the latest representatives of its class, 
which is thus seen also to have overlapped the ‘signet-shaped stones’ with 
which we are dealing. 

A broken crystal signet, with a lion of a conventional type, allied to the 
above, was also observed by me m the village of Mallia, and a certain 
approximation to the later class known as ‘Melian’ is unmistak- 
able in these types. This is further borne out by a Cretan signet 
stone of the same kind in the Berlin Museum. It is of yellow jasper and 
bears two dolphins with spiny backs, the general character of which betrays 
distinct affinities with certain Melian types. The pellets surrounded by dots, 
which occupy the central space between the dolphins on this seal, are also 
suggestive of a somewhat late date. A similar dotted rosette is seen in the 
field of an archaic scaraboid in the British Museum.‘ 














1 E.g. Scarab of the Princess Nefrura (c. 
1500 B.c.), Petrie, History of Egypt during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties, p. 78 
Fig. 39. 

2 B.M. Catalogue of Gems, No. 99. It is 
thus described, p. 45: ‘Triangular prism with 
ounded ends (a) Lion to 7. Chiefly executed 
by means of circles and semi-circles (b) Goat 
lying down to 7: tree(?) and circles in field. (c) 





Deer with large horns lying down toZ ; circle 
in field. Green Jasper. Crete.’ 

3 Furtwingler, Beschreibung der geschnittenen 
Steine im Antiquarium, No. 88, p. 10 and 
Taf. 3. 

$ B.M. Catalogue of Gems, Pl. B. 113 
p. 47. ‘Deer standing to /., looking back and 
suckling young ; branch in field and pattern of 
drilled holes above, Hematite. Lgypt.’ 
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There are, it will be seen, strong indications that the Cretan class of 
signet-shaped intaglios continued in use to the later Mycenaean period in the 
island, and coincides in the main with the whole duration of what may be 
called ‘the Early Hard-Stone Period’ of Aegean glyptic art. That period, 
which answers to the period of Mycenaean art in its widest extent, was 
characterised by the use of harder materials, such as cornelian, jasper, 
crystal, and amethyst for engraved seals and gems. The more primitive 
artists of the preceding age had confined themselves to the soft steatite, and 
in the time of diminished technical skill, characterised by the Melian class 
of ‘island stones’, which succeeded the close of the Mycenaean period, the 
engravers relapsed into the use of the same soft material. The ability to 
work harder stones may have survived somewhat longer in Crete,! but the 
general tendency of the evidence precludes us from bringing down even the 
latest examples of this Cretan class of signets beyond the eighth or ninth 
century before our era, The earlier and bolder types go back considerably 
before that date. 


§ 6. Seals and other Objects with Linear Signs. 


The lentoid bead of dark steatite, Fig. 18, was found on the site of Knésos. 
It seems to be an early representative of its class, otherwise so frequent among 
Mycenaean gems. The engraving here is of a linear kind, and is very different 
from the bold cutting usual on gems of that period, and the dark steatite of 
which it is composed, though not unknown among the Mycenaean intaglios 
of Crete, is more generally associated with primitive work. 





Fic. 18.—Lentom Brap oF Dark SreatiTF, Knésos. [3]. 


In the centre is a kind of dart or arrow symbol with a lozenge-shaped 
butt, and on either side of this, two branches or sprays. These vegetable 
motives with a star between recur on another dark steatite lentoid gem of the 
same character from central Crete, on the other side of which are two more 





1 An octagonal signet of simple conical form fact that in Crete too during the succeeding 
and of green steatite from Crete in the Berlin _ period there was a return to the softer material, 
Museum, (Beschreibung &c. No. 81, p. 9 and 2 In my collection. 

Taf. 2.) representing a Sphinx, exemplifies the 
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sprays of a different shape. A double spray also occurs on an early lentoid 
gem of light green steatite from Amorgos.' All three gems agree in the 
early character of the design and material, though the latter is more deeply 
cut. They belong in fact to a well-marked though hitherto unrecognised 
class of prae-Mycenaean or proto-Mycenaean lentoid gems in soft stone. 

The early character of the present gem lends a special interest to the 
two linear signs which appear outside the spray on either side of its margin, 
and which are almost identical with the Cypriote signs A=“o and =e. 





Fie. 19¢.—Biack Srearire Wuort, Knésos. [3]. 


Fic. 190. 


The black steatite whorl, Fig. 19a, was also found on the site of Knésos. 
The monogrammatic characters (Fig. 196) on its upper circumference have in 
some respect such a comparatively modern aspect that they might be thought 
to be a recent addition. A minute examination with a strong lens reveals 
the fact, however, that the edges of the incisions are slightly worn and that in 
fact they belong to the same date as the whorl itself,—probably the latest 
prae-Mycenaean period. The characters themselves, moreover, find some 
close analogies among certain primitive signs found in Crete and else- 
where. This may be seen from the comparative forms given on Fig. 20. 
Of these a is from the vase handle found at Mycenae,? 5 from the early 
Cretan pot found at Prodromos Botzano,’ ¢ is a proto-Egyptian sign from 
Naqada,* d, a form of S on the Minaeo-Sabaean inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia which go back to about 1500 B.c.5 

The monogrammatic sign reproduced in Fig. 21—long-stemmed like 
the central character of Fig. 18—was engraved on a sherd of pottery, picked 





1 In my collection. 3 Pictographs, etc., p, 10 [279], Fig. 56. 


2 Tsountas Muxhya, p. 214, Figs. 3; Tsountas 4 Petrie, Nagada, Pl. LIV., No. 262. 
and Manatt, The Mycenacan Age, p. 269, Figs. 1, 5 Fritz Hommel, Sitd-Arabische Chresto- 


138, 139, mathie, 


* 
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up on the height of Keraton, one of the loftiest among the ‘Cyclopean’ strong- 
holds of Crete.1_ The sherd on which this graffito occurs is of a reddish and some- 





Fic. 20.—CoMPARATIVE EXAMPLES OF MONOGRAMMATIC SIGNS, 


what micaceous clay of the same character as that of hundreds of plain fragments 
of vases, which from their association here with portions of painted Mycenaean 


Fic. 21.—LINEAR CHARACTER ON SHERD FROM KERATON. 


larnakes seem to represent a local fabric of that period. There was no trace 
of any later Hellenic occupation of this primitive stronghold, which from 





— 


Fic, 22.—YELLow STEATITE SEAL, KALAMAFKA. (?]. 


a height of about 2000 feet, commands a large part of the southern coast of 
the island, from Girapetra to the spurs of Ida. 





1 See Academy, July 18, 1896 (p. 54 
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The seal Fig. 22, was found in a primitive akropolis above the village of 
Kalamafka in south eastern Crete, where I obtained it in April, 1896. It is 
even more purely natural in its formation than the rude three-sided stone 
already mentioned in Fig. 1. It is simply an almost unworked finger-end of 
steatite which seems to have been thought handy for sealing purposes, and the 
end of which has been cut flat and engraved with three characters one over the 
other. Of these the top one, a plain oval and the lowest, perhaps intended to 
represent a pair of curving horns, are new to the Cretan series. The central sign 
somewhat resembles the ‘polyp’ symbol, not infrequent in the pictographic 
series (see above p. 343), but the two upper tails are here more elongated. In 
its more usual form, it occurs with linear characters on the libation-table 
from the Diktaean Cave to be described below.!. The horned symbol which 
occupies the lowest place on this signet somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
hieroglyph ap. 


§ 7. Inscribed Vase from Cerigo. 


The island of Cerigo,the ancient Kythera, may be regarded as a stepping- 
stone between Crete and the Peloponnesian mainland. Professor Sayce 
informs me that a prism seal with a variety of conventionalised pictographic 





Fic. 24.—CHARACTERS ENGRAVED ON VASE FROM CERIGO. 


symbols has been recently found in the island, apparently in company 
with a lentoid gem of the ordinary Mycenaean type. I have not however 
been able to obtain an impression of the seal. 

Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Stais and of its proprietor, M. Spiridion 
Stais, Deputy for that island, I am able to give a representation of a small 
marble vase (Fig. 23), also found in Cerigo, containing three characters (Fig. 





1 See p. 352. 
H.S.—VOL. XVII. B B 
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24) the two latter of which at any rate are of the linear class. The material 
employed and the simple form of the vase, seem to show that it belongs to 
the latest prae-Mycenaean or ‘ Amorgian’ period.! 


Of the signs represented, the second greatly resembles the Egyptian ® 


Sep = times (Vices). The third sign has been regarded in the first part of 
this work ? as a form of the eye-symbol. It may also be compared with the 


hieroglyph (@) signifying the solar disk. 

The first sign, is of a more remarkable character, and has the appearance 
of a truncated obelisk standing on a base, with another slab resting on its 
summit. Obelisk-like figures are found among Egyptian hieroglyphics* but 


in this case the slab above and below suggests an altar, or perhaps, an 
aniconic image, analogous to that representing the Paphian goddess. 


§ 8. Inscribed Libation Table from the Diktaean Cave. 


Hitherto, with the exception of some more or less isolated signs on the 
gypsum blocks of the prehistoric building at Knésos, the evidence of the early 
Cretan Script has been confined to seal stones and graffiti on vases. I am 
now able to call attention to a monument of a different class, bearing what 
appears to be a prehistoric dedication in well-cut characters belonging to the 
linear type of the Cretan writing. 

The scene of this discovery was the great cave on the steep of Mount 
Lasethi, above the village of Psychro, which must certainly be identified with 
the Diktaion Antron of the Lyttian traditions. It lies, in fact, only four and 
a half hours distant from the site of Lyttos, with which it was connected 
over a low mountain pass by what appears to have been a very ancient road- 
line. This cave, according to the Lyttian legend preserved by Hesiod,‘ was the 
birthplace of Zeus, and the votive relics discovered in extraordinary 
abundance attest, in fact, the existence there of a cult identical with that of 
the Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida. 

The ancient remains of the Psychro Cave were, for the first time, explored 
in 1886, by the Italian archaeologist, Professor Halbherr, in company with 
Dr. Hazzidakis, President of the Syllogos of Candia. In their work on the 





1 The inscription is given in Tsountas and 3 The ideograph hai is a rounded stele ona 
Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, p. 279, but the base ; ¢xn, an obelisk also on a base. 
first sign is there imperfectly rendered, the upper 4 Theogonia v. 477 segg. (Rhea has taken 
slab above the truncated obelisk, of which dis- counsel with her parents Ouranos and Gaia) : 
tinct traces are visible, having been omitted. méupav 8 és Avurov, Kphrns és miova dijuor, 
The vase is there described as being of a familiar éamét’ tip’ dwAdtatov maldwy HuedAe Texéa Oat, 
‘*Tsland” form, from which I infer that Dr. Zijva pwéyav: Tov wey of edékaro Tata meAdpn 
Tsountas also refers it to the earlier Aegean Kphtn év edpeln tpapéuer atiradA€ueval te. 
period. Fig. 24 was executed, with the aid ot %v0a pv Tkro pépovoa Oohy Sid vinta wéAavav 
photography, by Mr. F, Anderson from the cast mpotny és Alurnv: kpbev 5é E xepal AaBovoa 
supplied me by Dr. Stais. tvrpyp év HABaTe, (adens bd KebOear yalns 

2 ‘Pictographs’ &c., p. 34 [J.H.S. xiv. Aivaip év dpe, memuxacuerp bAqerti. 


p. 303). 
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Idaean Cave, Halbherr and Orsi describe the results of some excavations near 
the mouth of the Cave and also various relics discovered there by the peasants 
in the course of ‘ tumultuary’ diggings.1 In 1894, during my travels in that 
part of Crete, although unable at that time to visit the spot, I procured 
from the peasants many additional objects in the shape of bronze arms, votive 
and otherwise, and small figures of men and animals. In the following year 
I was able to visit the Cave in company with Mr. J. L. Myres, and to secure 
further materials illustrating the character of its deposits. At the time of 
our visit in 1895, it being the holiday-time of the Greek Easter, a large 
part of the male inhabitants of the village were engaged in grubbing in the 
interstices of the boulders. The huge masses of fallen rock with which 
almost the whole of the vast entrance hall of the Cave is strewn, preclude 
anything like systematic excavation on a large scale within the Cave except 
at an enormous expense. Here and there, however, a few square metres of less 
encumbered soil enabled us, at least, to gauge the character of the deposits. 

Among the excavators was a youth who, shortly before my return to the 
Cave in April, 1896, and in anticipation of it, dug down to its rock floor 
in a comparatively unencumbered part at the lowest level of the vast 
entrance hall. On my arrival he showed me several clay bulls and figures of 
the usual Mycenaean class obtained through his dig, together with several plain 
terra-cotta cups to be presently referred to. As a matter of comparatively 
minor importance, he informed me that he and a friend, who had helped him 
in the excavation, had found at the bottom of the hole a ‘ broken stone, with 
writing.” It may readily be imagined that I lost no time in securing the 
stone and also in ascertaining on the spot the exact circumstances of its 
position. The stone proved to be a dark steatite fragment of a low table 
exhibiting cup-shaped hollows with raised rims, similar to those of the stone 
libation tables of ancient Egypt. The form of the table had been oblong 
with four short legs and a central stem. It had originally possessed three 
cups, the central one somewhat larger than the other two, but the part of 
the stone containing the left-most of these was broken away. Its most 
remarkable feature, however, was part of an inscription clearly cut along the 
upper margin of the table in the prae-Phoenician script of Crete. 

A view of the remaining portion, as well as of the whole table restored 
in outline, will be seen in Figs, 25a, b and ce. 

I at once made arrangements to continue the excavation at the spot 
where the inscribed object was found, partly to ascertain if the remaining 
fragment of the stone table was discoverable, partly to gain an accurate idea 
of the deposit from beneath which the part now brought to light had been 
extracted. 

The inscribed block lay at the point indicated in the sketch plan 
(Fig. 26) of the great entrance hall or ‘Atrium’ of the cave near its inner 
wall and on the rock floor, at this point about two metres below the existing 
surface of the ground. I dug out a space of about sixteen square metres all 





1 Antichita dell antro di Zeus Ideo, p. 216 seqq. 
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Fic. 25¢c.—UNbDER-SIDE OF LIBATION TABLE FROM DIKTAEAN CAVE. 


(Restored in outline.) 
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round down to the rock which in most places lay somewhat over two metres 
below the surface. No trace of the remaining portion of the stone was to be 
found, but about 1} metres down, we found a continuous layer containing 
what appeared to be a sacrificial deposit of bones, horns and ceramic objects, 
imbedded in ashes and charcoal, The bones were of deer, oxen, and goats, 
the horn of an agrimi or wild goat found in this stratum being about 
a foot and a half in length. Amongst the ceramic relics was a small 
clay figure of an ox of a rude character, common among the late Mycenaean 
remains of Crete, and of which a small deposit had been found in the same 
ash-layer nearer the inner wall of the cave. There was also the head of 
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SKETCH PLAN OF ATRIUM 
OF CAVE OF PSYCHRO [DIKTAAN CAVE] 


Fic. 26. 


another ox of superior fabric, and fragments of two rough clay pipkins with 
flat bottoms, and handles sticking out like projecting fingers of clay. But the 
most characteristic vessels were small cups of plain reddish clay of a type 
found in the votive deposit in the Idaean Cave and in Cretan beehive tombs of 
the Mycenaean period. Of these I extracted over a score and almost all 
without a break, some arranged in ‘ nests’ inside one another, a circumstance 
which sufficiently demonstrates that the stratum in which they lay had 
remained undisturbed since the time of their deposit. Two bronze oxen of 
rude fabric also occurred in the same layer. 

The fact that the remaining part of the steatite libation-table was found 
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beneath this well-defined sacrificial stratum is of considerable chronological 
importance. This becomes the more evident when we come to survey the 
votive deposits of the Psychro Cave taken as a whole. Remains of the 
historic period are curiously rare. I was able to observe a plain proto- 
Corinthian aryballos and one or two fragments of glazed black Hellenic ware 
in a superficial layer, and, in 1895, was shown a terra-cotta griffin’s head 
apparently from a tripod bowl, and a small trunk-like block of white marble 
with a tail of a snake coiled round it, belonging to a later cult, whether of 
Asklepios or of some local hero it is difficult to say. I further obtained a 
very remarkable bronze openwork figure of a huntsman carrying a wild-goat, 
analogous, though in a superior style, to that referred to by Milchhoefer, and 
now in the Louvre, representing two huntsmen with a similar animal. <A few 
specimens of Cretan geometrical ware contemporaneous with that of the 
‘Dipylon’ period in Greece also occurred and a fibula? with coils in its bow 
and a small square catch-plate, showing similar affinities. 

But the great bulk of the relics found in the Diktaean Cave go back to 
the prehistoric period—and a large proportion of these may be described as 
‘Late Mycenaean.’ A characteristic sword handle of that period found here 
(also common to Southern Italy) greatly resembled types represented in the 
bronze hoards discovered in the later houses of Mycenae. Certain double- 
axes, knives, adzes, and dagger-blades from the Psychro deposit bear the same 
affinities, while the bronze knives with slightly curving blades? also occur in 
Mycenaean tholos tombs of the island and as imported objects in the later 
Italian Terremare. The coarser bronze figurines of men and animals approach 
those of the earliest deposits of Olympia, and of the Italo-Hallstatt Province, 
while other specimens obtained by me show a purer Mycenaean spirit. Amongst 
these may be enumerated flounced female figures and a small statuette of a 
man wearing the Mycenaean loin-cloth and showing a method of knotting the 
hair and two long locks behind very similar to that seen in the case of the 
men on the Vapheio gold cups. 

Nor were there wanting retics of a still earlier period. Among these may 
be mentioned a fragment of a large dark brown vase with a goat rudely 
moulded in high relief, recalling some Cypriote ceramic products: of 
the Copper and early Bronze Age. A small bronze dagger of quasi- 
triangular form, and short swords of very simple fabric seemed also to be 
distinctly prae-Mycenaean in character. A broken basin of dark steatite,* 
somewhat heavily made, also probably belongs to the same early period. The 
fact that the fragment of the inscribed table lay below a well defined and 
apparently undisturbed sacrificial layer of Mycenaean date makes it possible, 
so far as the actual conditions of its discovery are concerned, that it too may 
belong to the earlier cultural stratum represented in the Psychro relics. The 


1 Anfainge der Kunst p. 169 Fig. 65. obtained by myself are in the Ashmolean 
2 Halbherr and Orsi, Antro di Zeus, &c., I Museum. A similar knife was procured by me 
Tav. xiii. 6. from a tholos tomb at Kamares on the 


3 Compare for example Halbherr and Orsi, southern slopes of Mt. Ida. 


op. ett. I Tay. xiii. 8 Other specimens 4 ‘Pictographs’ &c. p. 122, Fig. 121. 
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character of the libation-table itself is at least not inconsistent with such a 
possibility. To judge by the abundance of small terracotta cups, it looks as 
if the later votaries of the cave preferred to set their libations in these nore 
portable receptacles. 

The use, indeed, of steatite vessels, certainly survived in Crete into 
Mycenaean times, but, as I have elsewhere shown, the most flourishing period 
of the fabric of such objects in the island goes back to the time when ceramic 
arts had been less perfected. A series of examples demonstrates the fact that 
at a very early period Egyptian vases in hard stone were imitated by Cretan 
artificers in their native steatite, and the absolute correspondence with some 
Twelfth Dynasty models, including the imitation of the returning spiral orna- 
ment then rife,! shows that many of these Cretan stone vessels go back to the 
first half of the Third Millennium before our era. <A special centre of the 
discovery of these early steatite vases is Arvi, a very ancient sanctuary of 
Zeus on the southern coast, and here examples were found in a tomb con- 
taining a clay suspension vase of early Aegean bucchero belonging to the 
period of the cist-graves of Amorgos or even of the Second City of Troy. 
Curiously enough, my recent journey led to the acquisition on this site, 
together with other vases of the same material, of an example of a steatite 
libation-table affording a very close parallel to that of the Diktaean Cave. 
It was of greyish hue, somewhat smaller than the other, and with only 
a single cup-shaped hollow, as before, with a raised rim. It had four 
short feet, but no central stem. This relic, at the time of my visit, had 
recently come to light at a knoll called Tartari, a little below the monastery 
which still keeps up the sanctity of the spot. 

The early associations of other stone vases from this site and its 
neighbourhood, in which the imitation of Egyptian old empire models is 
clearly discernible, make the general correspondence of the libation-tables from 
Arvi and Psychro with Egyptian prototypes of early date the more suggestive. 
The characteristic features of the whole, the small portable table with cup- 
shaped hollows having their rim raised above the flat surface of the table, are 
here faithfully reproduced. It further appears that stone libation-tables of 
this kind were specially in vogue during the Twelfth Dynasty, and it is to that 
period that their imitation in Crete must remount. Professor Sayce informs 
me that a Twelfth Dynasty libation-table, which in form is simply an 
enlarged repetition of that from the Diktaean Cave, was discovered last year 
at Lisht by Messrs, Gautier and Jéquier and is now in the Gizeh Museum. 

In the case of the libation table from Arvi the small groove which 
follows the upper surface of the slab near the margin is only continued 


type in hard stone, and with a similar cover, 
Dynasty Egypt was not confined to scarabs. A now in the collection of Dr. Julius Naue at 
dark bucchero vase found in Egypt, of a type Munich. It is also found on Egyptian cylinders 
characteristic of that and the succeeding Thir- and is imitated on primitive Mgean examples 
teenth Dynasty is surrounded by a decoration from Amorgos. The imita.ion of similar orna- 
of this kind inlaid with white gypsum. The ment on similar objects is a strong proof of the 
returning-spiral ornament recurs on a Cretan common origin of both. 

steatite vase, resembling a Twelfth Dynasty 


1 The returning-spiral ornament in Twelfth 
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round three sides. The fact that it is omitted on the fourth side seems to 
show that it was here set back against some other object. A groove in a 
similar position is observable on the remaining portion of the Diktaean Table ; 
and in the restoration indicated in Fig. 25a it, too, has, on the analogy of 
the Arvi example, been omitted on the back side. It is probable that the 
Diktaean Libation Table was also set back against a flat surface, perhaps in 
this case the wall of the cave itself, close to which it was found. 

The threefold receptacle of the Diktaean Table suggests some interesting 
analogies with a ritual usage which goes back to the earliest religious 
stratum of Greece. In the case of such primitive worship as that of the 
Shades of the Departed, and again in that of the Nymphs, a triple libation 
was frequently offered. According to the old Arcadian rite (specially sig- 
nificant in a Cretan connexion,) recorded in the Odyssey, the offering to the 
Dead before the Falls of Styx was of this kind?: 

IIpara pedixpyte, wetérecta 5é Hdéi oiv@ 


\ 
To tpitov ad bédaru. 


The heroic and chthonic character of the primitive Zeus-worship of Crete 
makes it probable that a similar usage may here also have obtained, and in the 
very cave where according to the legend the infant Zeus has been fed by the 
Nymphs with ‘mingled milk and honey, * the offering of the wed‘kpynta 
would have been specially appropriate. We are, indeed expressly told that 
the ritual performed in honour of the Cretan Zeus set forth the miraculous 
preservation of the infant and his nourishment by Amalthea and Melissa? 


§ 9. The Inscription. 


It is time however to turn to the inscription itself. If the position of 
the punctuations can be taken as a guide, the characters run from left to 
right. It is possible, however, that, as in the later Libyan alphabets,‘ these 
full-stop-like marks had themselves the value of letters. 


The first character, though imperfectly preserved, is obviously the same 
as No. 3, and presents an elongated variety of what I have called the four- 
barred gate symbol. This occurs both on the linear and the pictographic ser‘es. 
As connected with a linear group it appears on an early white steatite seal-stone 
from Praesos, ‘ Pictographs, etc., Fig. 36d, p. 28 [296]. On the pictographic 
series it is twice coupled with the bent leg, and, as already noted above, it is 
linked on the linear group referred to with a ‘1-like sign which may well be 
the linearised equivalent of the leg symbol. The ‘door’ or ‘gate’ symbol 
has already been compared with the Boeotian E with four parallel bars,* 
which points in turn to an older form of the Semitic Cheth with four bars 
instead of three. (See Table I.) 


1 Od, x. 519, 520. 5 *Pictographs’ &c. p. 92 [J.H.S. xiv. 
2 Cf. Diod. v. 70. p. 261] and ef. Table III. No. 3 p. 95[/.A.S 
* Lactantius, De falsa Religione, 21, 22. xiv. p. 365]. 


4 See below p. 386. 
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The second sign is altogether new. The Y contained in it reminds 
us of Pictograph No. 54 and allied linear forms, but its combination 
with the arch suggests a comparison with the Egyptian hieroglyph repre- 
senting a vault of a roof supported by a column,'—especially the first 
example given in my comparative Table (I.) in which the capital of the 
column has a threefold division. 

Among the meanings given for the Egyptian sign are hall, (seh), assembly, 
or festival (hb); to meditate or consider (wa-wa), science, wisdom, and incense 


(sent). 





/ ; 2 
Pain, oi RAE 5A Z\ 
Fic. 27.—INscRIPTION ON DIKTAEAN LIBATION TABLE. 








The fourth and fifth signs are identical with that referred to above 
as the ‘polyp’ symbol, common among the Cretan pictographic signs 
and also apparently seen in a slightly variant form on the early linear seal, 
Fig. 22, above. (See Table I.) The reduplication of this character finds a 
parallel on a seal of the conventionalised pictographic class, Pictographs, etc., 
p. 30 (J.H.S. xiv. p. 299), Fig. 39, where it appears at the end of one line and 
the beginning of another. 

_ The sixth sign must certainly be completed as 2, This form occurs 
in the conventionalised pictographic series (Pictographs, No. 69, and cf. 70, 
78), being found once more on line 4 of the four-sided seal described 
above (Fig. 6d). I have already compared it with the Egyptian hieroglyph 

a coil of thread, signifying ‘to reel.’ In the Cypriote syllabary ? = pe. 
(See Table I.) 
The seventh character is too imperfect to admit of probable restoration. 


The remaining portion of the eighth letter is curiously grouped with 
the last of the series. It looks like the upper part of the Semitic Resh. 
The ninth character, which lies apparently on its back above the preceding, 
has a greater affinity with a Beth. 

In the present state of our enquiry it would not be safe to go beyond 
general comparisons. Nor shall I, at least, attempt an interpretation which 





1 No. 1 is taken from Birch’s edition of No. 2 is from De Rougé Chrestomathie Bgyp- 
Bunsen Lgypt’s Place in Universal History  tienne PI. xiii. 36 p. 105. 
Vol. 1 p. 541 No. 578 and ef. p. 542 No, 582. 
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could hardly fail to be premature. The great value of the present group of 
characters consists in the fact that it is impossible to doubt that we have 





SIGNS 1 and3.2. 44nD54ND6 OF LIBATION TABLE 
FROM DICTAAN CAVE WITH PARALLEL FORMS. 
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TABLE I. 


here to do with a formal inscription, For the first time we have to deal with 
a series of signs of alphabetical form,—though probably in partzat least of 
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syllabic force,—not merely of a personal nature like those engraved on seals 
or scratched on vases, but, as far as can be gathered from their association, 
in the strictest sense of the word monumental. These letters, clearly cut 
and accompanied even by what has the appearance of a regular punc- 
tuation, on a stone Table of Offerings, brought to light in the earliest 
stratum of a sanctuary of remote antiquity, must in all {probability be 
regarded as part of a formal dedication. 

The correspondence observable with known symbols of the early Cretan 
script, both linear and pictographic, shows that the present inscription 
belongs to the same series as those of the seals and vases. But the inscrip- 
tion itself must on the whole be classed with the more linear group, and the 
balance of evidence shows that the linear type of writing in Crete belongs in 
the main to what may be called the ‘Early Soft-Stone Period’ of seal- 
engraving, which preceded the Mycenaean Age when harder materials like 
cornelian and chalcedony were successfully attacked. 

In the three instances that I was able to cite in my former work 
in which characters of this linear class appear on three- or four-sided bead 
seals, they are all of the ‘soft-stone’ class, and all display ornaments or 
figures similar to those of the most archaic type of pictographic seals, in the 
decorative designs of which Twelfth Dynasty models are clearly traceable. 
The three-sided stone given there in Fig. 36 with rude linear signs and figures, 
certainly stands near the beginning of its class, and the inscribed whorl found 
in the Hagios Onuphrios deposit, engraved in the same primitive manner, 
also belongs, as the associated relics show, to the same early period. Of the 
examples cited in the course of the present paper, the rude steatite seal from 
Kalamafka has every appearance of primitive workmanship, and the inscribed 
vase from Cerigo has already been referred to the prae-Mycenaean period of 
Aegean culture. 

On the other hand, the comparisons instituted between certain 
characters on the libation table, with some of those of the conventionalised 
pictographic class, such as the ‘polyp’ sign, the four-barred gate, and 
the 2 seem to bring down its date to a period approaching that of this 
later class which has proved Mycenaean affinities. This might take us to 
the beginning of the Second Millennium B.c., a date which would be still 
reconcileable with the fact that the Table itself is apparently based on 
a somewhat earlier Egyptian model. The converging lines of chronological 
induction at our disposal make it on the whole unsafe to attribute this 
monument to a later time. 

If, as would thus appear probable, this monument goes back to about 
2000 B.c. the antiquity of the pre-Phcenician system of writing in Crete 
receives a new and remarkable illustration. Brief and incomplete as it is, the 
Psychro inscription stands alone among the written records of our Continent. 
It is not only separated longo intervallo from the most ancient examples of 
Greek writing, but it distances by at least a thousand years the earliest 
specimens of the Semitic alphabet as seen on the Baal Lebanon bowls and 
the Moabite stone. 
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Part I]—Proto-EGyPTiAN AND LIBYAN COMPARISONS. 


§ 1. arly Prism-seal of Steatite from Karnak. 


In connexion with the Early Cretan remains described in the pre- 
ceding sections I am able to cite a remarkable piece of evidence pointing 
to the existence in the Nile Valley or its borderlands at a very early 
Pharaonic date, if not of actual settlers from Crete, at any rate of a ‘ Libyan’ 
population closely allied to the primitive Cretans in the most distinctive 
property of early culture. This is a triangular bead-seal of black steatite 
(Fig. 28) obtained some years since, with other small relics from Karnak, by 
the late Mr. Greville Chester, and presented by him to the Ashmolean 
Museum. Though somewhat larger in size, it reproduces the characteristic 
form of the triangular Cretan bead-seals as well as the material of their 
earliest class. 














Fig, 28.—PRrISM-SEAL OF Buack STEATITE FROM KARNAK. [3]. 
a, section: b, ¢, d sides. 


Among the signs which appear on the three sides, the bee or hornet, the 
scorpion with upturned tail (twice repeated), and the beetle, are common to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic series, the others are variant or foreign forms. 

As so often on the early Cretan seals we have at the head of what may 
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be taken to be the initial column, a rude human figure—in this case 
standing and apparently holding up a crocodile by its tail. In the next 
column is a seated animal with uplifted paw. Beneath this is a figure in a 
violent attitude, as if in the act of running. The body and limbs are those 
of a man, but the head, which is turned back, is that of an animal. It has 
two long slightly curving horns as of some kind of goat or ox. On the third 
face of the seal appears another monstrous form—the linked forequarters 
of a pair of ibexes. 

The form of the Cretan prism-seals had suggested to me from the 
first a certain parallelism with the oriental cylinders. I went, indeed, so far 
as to observe that they might in some sort be described as ‘three-sided 
cylinders.” That these trilateral seals are in Crete itself the direct 
descendants of the rude perforated splinters of steatite which characterise 
the most primitive stage of the glyptic art in the island is a natural 
supposition! But the elongated type with large central perforation? shows 
such an approximation to the cylinder that some influence from that type of 
signet might reasonably be suspected. The rude irregular form of the 
original bored splinter has been as it were crystallised into a geometrical 
shape in conformity with the early Egyptian and Oriental cylinder-seal. In 
Crete itself, however, there seems to have been no sufficient opportunity 
for such influence. Rude and distant imitations of the early cylinder type 
have indeed been found at Hissarlik and in Amorgos, but not a single 
specimen of the primitive cylinder has as yet been discovered in Crete. 

The occurrence, however, of the prism-type of bead-seal in Egypt suggests 
that the more primitive ‘ wedge-seal’ may have been modified by the cylinder 
type on Egyptian soil itself by a population having both an Agean and 
a Nilotic range. For we now know that the earliest form of signet among the 
dynastic Egyptians themselves was not the scarab but the cylinder. The re- 
markable royaltombs, explored by M. Amélineau at Abydos,and by M.de Morgan 
at Naqada, though they contained nota single scarab, produced a series of clay 
‘cones used as stoppers of vases, exhibiting impressions from cylinders. The 
crowning discovery of Dr. Borchardt, who has identified the royal tomb 
excavated by M. de Morgan at Naqada with that of the first Egyptian 
monarch, shows that the signet of Menes himself was a cylinder. 

Some of the cylinders of this earliest dynastic period have been actually 
preserved to us. On one of white stone in the Ashmolean Museum Professor 
Sayce has recently deciphered the name of Atota, a grandson of Menes, while 
on another of green steatite, found in an early tomb excavated by Mr. Quibell 
at El Kab, he has recognised the name of King Khaires of the Second 
Dynasty. ‘Some of these early cylinders are of copper,? and it is perhaps 
owing to the influence of this type that from about the Fourth to the Sixth 








1 See above, p. 330. class. 

2 A good example of this Cretan type with 3 A specimen of this class, also from a tomb, 
abnormally large perforation is seen in Picto- excavated by Mr. Quibell at El Kab, and now 
graphs, &c., Fig. 36, p. 28 [297]. This seal, in the Ashmolean Museum, apparently bears the 
with linear characters, belongs to a very early name of Men-Kau-ra of the Fourth Dynasty. 
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Dynasty the stone cylinders show an abnormally large perforation. In the 
time of the Twelfth Dynasty an ivory tube was inserted into this perforation, 
and shortly after that period the cylinder type of signet in Egypt was finally 
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Fic. 29.—CYLINDER oF BuLAcK STEATITE, PETRIE COLLECTION. 























Fie, 30.—CyYLINDER FROM LAJARD (CULTE DE MITHRA), 
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Fic. 31.—Ciay CyLINDER IN GIzEH MusEuM. AFTER DE MorGan. 


superseded by the scarab, a form apparently unknown under the earliest 
dynasties. 
The Egyptian cylinders above referred to are the true fabric of the 
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Pharaonic race and bear regular hieroglyphic inscriptions. But, side by side 
with these, from the earliest dynastic period, there existed another class of 
cylinders exhibiting signs of a more pictorial character, which, though contain- 
ing Egyptian elements, are by no means of the orthodox Egyptian class. 
These cylinders seem for the most part to be formed of black steatite 
similar to that of the Karnak prism, and the figures with which they are 
engraved show most striking correspondences with those on this Cretan 
type of seal. 

The closeness of this affinity will be sufficiently illustrated by the 
examples of this class of cylinder given in Figs. 29,1 30,? 31.3 The standing 
figure apparently holding up a crocodile by the tail on the first face of the 
prism receives a double illustration in Fig. 31. The running figure with a 
man’s body and the head of a horned animal, Fig. 28c, repeats the movement of 
the running human figure on Fig. 29. If in the former case we have a kind 
of Minotaur, we find here the figure of a man with a hare’s head. The 
scorpion with upturned tail reappears in Fig. 31, the beetle on Fig. 29, the 
bee on all three cylinders. The two-headed goat finds a close analogy in the 
linked forequarters of the oxen on Fig. 30, and further parallels in the double 
lion and lion-ibex of a cylinder impression from the tomb of Menes to be 
referred to below. 

It is obvious that both prism and cylinder represent the same traditions 
and are of the same contemporary fabric. A closely-allied work is also to be 
seen in the impression of a cylinder on a clay cone found by M. de Morgan in 
the tomb of Menes at Naqada.t The special group with which we are con- 
cerned seems, however, to belong to a somewhat later date, though containing 
very early traditions. From its exceptionally largé perforation and certain 
peculiarities of technique, Professor Petrie inclines to refer the cylinder in his 
possession (Fig. 29), to the time of Pepi II., of the Sixth Dynasty, for 
whose reign he assigns the approximate dates, 3443—3348 B.c. The close 
resemblance observable between this and the Karnak seal both in the material, 
which is the same black steatite, the size of the perforation, and the character 
and style of the figures, shows that it must, approximately at least, be regarded 
as contemporary with the Petrie cylinder. It thus appears that—if we 
accept the chronology of Professor Petrie—the Karnak prism-seal was 
executed about 3400 B.c. and that the prototypes of the primitive Cretan 
class must go back to that remote epoch. 

We can have no hesitation in dealing with the above cylinders and 
the Karnak prism as a homogeneous group, and the interesting question 
arises,—To what racial element does it belong? It represents, as we have 
seen, together with certain types common to the historic Egyptians, other 


forms of extraneous origin. 





1 This cylinder is in Professor Petrie’s collec- 3 Clay cylinder in the Gizeh Museum, from 
tion, to whose kind permission the present ree De Morgan’s Recherches sur les Origines de 
production is due. It is of black steatite, with U’£gypte (ii.) Fig. 857, p. 257. 
an exceptionally large perforation. 4 Origines de U Egypte (ii.) Fig. 560, p. 169. 

2 From Lajard, Culte de Mithra, Pl, xlii. 8. 
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Among these is a curious bow-legged figure which occurs on all the 
examples of cylinders given above. On Fig. 29 we see it with both hands 
raised, on Fig. 30 leading a cynocephalus, on Fig. 31 it is four times repeated. 

This figure is of great interest. The characteristic form of the lower 
limbs shows that we have in fact to deal with the same grotesque personage 
who so often makes his appearance in a secondary position on Babylonian 
cylinders.1 Allied, and perhaps derivative, figures may be seen in the pygmy 
or ‘embryonic’ form of Ptah-Socharis-Osiris and its offshoot the Phoenician 
Pataecus,? but there can be no question that the type seen on these early 
cylinders is the direct reflection of that which appears at a very early 
date upon those of Chaldaea. The horned man of the Karnak prism may itself 
be due to a composite and distant reminiscence of Gilgames and Eabani. 

The true cylinder types of dynastic Egypt, as we now know them from 
the First Dynasty onwards, show, from the first, purely normal representations 
of contemporary hieroglyphic forms. They reproduce a system of signs 
already fully evolved by at least as early a date as the time of Menes. 
Though the cylinder form itself is oriental, and though some few hieroglyphs 
may go back to the same common origin as the Chaldaean, there is no sign of 
direct borrowing of Asiatic types. On the group, however, with which we are 
immediately concerned, we are here confronted with a figure taken direct from 
the cylinders of Babylonia. In the naked male figure, indeed, between two 
crocodiles on Fig. 31, we find the actual adaptation of a familiar Baby- 
lonian scheme—the hero between two bulls or lions, sometimes held in a 
reverse position. 

We see thus upon the present series evidence of borrowing both from 
Asiatic and dynastic Egyptian sources—the latter naturally preponderating,— 
while at the same time both classes of borrowed elements are reproduced with 
a certain barbaric fantasy, and combined with other features which are neither 
Pharaonic nor Chaldaean. 

To what Nilotic population, then, are these hybrid works to be ascribed ? 
The answer to this inquiry will probably be found in the evidence supplied 
from other quarters of the partial survival in the Nile Valley of the earlier 





1 It appears in diminutive dimensions in the 
inter-spaces between the principal figures on a 
series of Babylonian cylinders. At times it is 
associated with the small image of a nude 
female divinity, apparently Sala, a form of Istar. 
(Menant, Collection De Clereg, Pl. xxiii. 231, 
Pl. xxvii. 277; Lajard, Culte de Mithra, PI. 
xxxix, 5, Pl. xl. 9), For Sala, see Nikolsky, 
Rev. Arch, 1891, ii. p. 41, who cites a cylinder 
on which this name accompanies the nude female 
type. In this case Sala-Istar is coupled with a 
nude male divinity, also of diminutive size, and 
identified by the inscription with Ramfnu, the 
Syrian Rimmon. The arms of this male figure, 
crossed on the breast, resemble those of the pre- 
valent Chaldean version of the type with which 


we are dealing, but the legs in this case are not 
bow-legged. The fact however that the bow- 
legged type is repeatedly associated with the 
nude Goddess, and like it occasionally appears 
on a kind of base of the same form, makes it 
probable that the diminutive and grotesque 
male figure was regarded as a satellite of the 
small female figure. This male figure occurs on 
cylinders of extremely archaic type (cf. es- 
pecially Lajard, Culte de Mithra, Pl. xl. 9). 
Above it is not unfrequently seen the combined 
symbol of Sin and Samas, and sometimes a 
crescent or a star. (Menant, Coll. De Clercq, 
Pl. xiv. 128). 
2 A parallel but variant type is seen in Bes, 
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indigenous stock which was in possession of the land at the time of the first 
coming of the Pharaonic conquerors from the South-East. This earlier 
population, of which something more will be said in the succeeding pages, has 
been with great probability identified by Professor Wiedemann and others 
with the ancient Libyan race. Ina large number of the tombs excavated 
at Naqada and elsewhere, we must, in view of the most recent discoveries, 
recognise the remains of this pre-historic race in Egypt. 

To a certain extent the whole later civilisation of historic Egypt was 
influenced by this pre-existing indigenous element, the assimilation of 
which was only the work of centuries. In the case of the present group of 
cylinders, the traces of the traditional ‘Libyan’ art seem to be especially 
strong. The form of the human figures may be compared with the rude 
sketches on some of the prehistoric pots of Naqada.! The scorpions with 
upturned tails, the crocodiles, the ibexes, the long-legged birds, probably 
ostriches,’ are all plentifully represented. The semi-processional arrange- 
ment of the animals on the cylinder impression from the tomb of Menes 
recalls the zones of animals on the prehistoric ivory handle from Sohaj,? 
and the gold-plated knife in the Gizeh Museum.* A further parallel is 
afforded by the two-headed animals of the cylinders and prism-seal. These 
combinations recall one of the special features of this proto-Egyptian art, as 
illustrated by the slate palettes and ivory combs, which repeatedly take the 
shape of double birds® and, at times, of ibexes.© On a proto-Egyptian slate 
tablet’ a double bull is seen in association with bow-men whose hair, divided 
into separate plaits and adorned with two plumes, recalls later, Libyan, 
fashions. 

These comparisons seem to show that the class of cylinders with which 
we are at present concerned, and with them the Karnak cylinder, were the 
work of some more or less independent Libyan elements which still survived 
in the Nile Valley, or had perhaps partially re-intruded themselves there, as 
late as the Sixth Dynasty. The traces of Asiatic influence, such as the 
Pataecus-like figure on these signets, point to a race who had intimate 
relations with the traditional enemies of the Pharaohs on the Syrian side. 

If this conclusion is correct, and we have here the handiwork of a 
Libyan population, the prism seal of Karnak, though as yet an isolated 
phenomenon, may prove to be of capital importance in its relation to the 
carly bead-seals of Crete, and in a more general sense to the origin of the 
primitive Cretan and Aegean culture. For, as will be seen from the com- 
parisons given below, the points of resemblance are by no means confined 
to the three-sided form of the seal itself. Taking this and the allied 





1 Compare the vases, Petrie, Nagada Pl. 3 Petrie, Nagada, Pl. Ixxviii. In the Pitt 
xxxv. 7 and De Morgan, Origines del’ Egypte i. —_ Rivers collection. 
Pl, iii. 4a. 4 De Morgan, Origines, &., i. p. 115, Fig. 
2 Cf. the cylinder impression from the tomb 186, and ii. Pl. v. 
of Menes, De Morgan, Origines de ? Egypte, ii. 5 Of. Petrie, op. cit. Pl. xlix. Fig. 62 seqq. 


Fig. 560, p. 169, where a similar long-legged 6 7b. Pl. xlvii. Fig. 11. 
bird occurs, 7 In the British Museum No. 27090. 
cc 2 
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cylinders as a homogeneous group, a whole series of interesting and con- 
clusive parallels can be established between the figures that they contain 
and certain distinctive types of the primitive Cretan cycle. This correspond- 
ence, moreover, extends to some of the characteristic designs on gems of the 
Mycenaean period. 

The bird, probably an ostrich, that occurs among the animals on the 
impression of a cylinder of the indigenous class found in the tomb of Menes 
seems to be the forerunner of the long-legged race seen on the Cretan bead- 
seals. In the one series we find the ibex, in the other the wild goat. The 
scorpion with upturned tail, which is seen already on the prehistoric pottery 
of Egypt, and is so characteristic a feature on the Karnak prism and the 
allied group of cylinders, is also one of the most frequently represented 
objects on the early three-sided steatite seals from Crete. The spider 
on the Petrie cylinder is of special interest in view of the fact, that while on 
the one hand it is unknown amongst Egyptian and Chaldean representations, 
it is now seen to take a prominent place among the Cretan pictographs. 





Fie. 82.—ANCIENT LIBYAN BEAD-SEAL OF STEATITE FROM NEAR CONSTANTINE (CIRTA). 


But the spider itself as a symbol on ancient signets also appears in an 
undoubtedly Libyan connexion. In the collection of antiquities formed by 
Captain Farge, Director of the Bureau Arabe at Constantine, the ancient 
Cirta, once the capital of the Numidian kings, I observed a bead-seal of 
brown steatite found near that place, a sketch of which, made with the owner's 
kind permission, is reproduced in Fig. 32. It represents a spider of the 
Tarantula class, not unlike that on the early cylinder, and the bead-seal on 
which this object appears seems, both from its form and material, to belong 
to a relatively early date. This hemispherical type of bead-seal belongs in 
Greece to the Geometrical Period and to the ninth and tenth centuries B.c.! 

On Table II. will be seen a further series of comparisons between certain 
characteristic schemes and subjects of the ‘Egypto-Libyan’ group—if such 





1 Examples of this form have been found at quariwm (Berlin), No. 70. Similar types of 
Olympia. Cf. Furtwingler, Olympia, p. 188, bead-seal have been found on the site of the 


and Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steineim Anti- Heraion at Argos and in Anatolia. 
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a term be allowable—and others on the primitive seals of Crete and on some 
Mycenaean gems. It will be noticed that the rude square-shouldered human 
figure that occupies the first column of the Karnak prism-seal shows a great 
family likeness to the primitive figures which stand in the same position on 
the analogous class of Cretan signets. The figures with bowed arms, seen 
on the cylinder, Fig. 31, correspond with another Cretan type. The running 
figure on the Petrie cylinder, the scheme of which is repeated by the horned 
man on the Karnak prism, bears a striking resemblance to that on the 
steatite bead-seal of Cretan type published in my former work on the 
Pictographs. 

The contorted schemes illustrated by the hare-headed human figure on 
Fig 29, and still more by the tumbler on Fig. 30, also find analogies among 
the Cretan designs. A certain common element may be detected between 
the first-mentioned and the attitude of the rude horned man on the Phaestos 
whorl. The tumbler—which except that on the cylinder he is seen naked, 
corresponds with an Egyptian ideograph 2—presents a design admirably fitted 
for the circular field of the lentoid class of gems. If we may be allowed to 
assume—in the absence of direct evidence—that the tradition of this type 
was perpetuated through the intervening period by ‘ Egypto-Libyan ’ art, 
we should be able to trace to this source a scheme applied by the Mycenaean 
engravers of Crete to representations of the Minotaur. The close conformity 
of arrangement will be seen by a glance at the annexed diagram. 

But the most interesting of all the parallels supplied by the Karnak 
prism is the first appearance of the ‘ Minotaur’ itself. The type of the 
horned human figure, though in a different pose, is seen on one of the 
earliest examples of Cretan engraving, the whorl, namely, from the prehistoric 
deposit of Hagios Onuphrios, near the site of Phaestos. In Mycenaean 
Crete the type is frequent, but in this case it is of different composition. We 
no longer see a human body and bull’s head, but the whole forequarters from 
the waist up are here bovine. It is in fact one of a parallel series of Cretan 
representations of this period, in which the lower part of a man is coupled 
with the upper part of a wild goat’ or a lion, or a flounced female figure 
terminates above in a flying eagle In Greek art, as is well known, the 
monster reappears with human arms and body and only the head of a bull. 

So far as the horned man is concerned it looks as if through all these 
corporeal variations we had still to do with essentially the same fabulous 
form, and the later Cretan version as seen on the coins of Knésos may thus 








1 Fig. 53. 

2 xtb=to tumble. 

3 On the Cretan lentoid gem in the British 
Museum (Cat. No. 76, Pl. A.) published by 
Milchhofer (Anfange der Kunst, p. 78, Fig. 50) 
the foreparts of a goat and bull are both at- 
tached to the lower part of a man. Separate 
figures of a goat-man and a lion-man are in my 
own collection. Milchhéfer himself (Joc. cit.) 
expresses his opinion that the Minotaur type 


did not originate from a mere arbitrary con- 
junction of this kind, due to the caprice of an 
engraver, or, as in the case of the Chimaera, to 
a misunderstanding of gem perspective by 
later copyists. The antiquity of the horned 
man type in Crete seems also to show that the 
Mycenaean engravers in this case simply gave 
a new expression to an already existing idea. 
4 On some unpublished gems from Crete. 
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be regarded as a reversion to the type which precedes the Mycenaean. 
Whether the whole myth is of iconographic origin or with what oriental 
elements it possibly connects itself, need not be discussed here. But if the 
connexion between the primitive type of the Karnak cylinder and _ the. 
insular examples holds good, we may here have caught a glimpse of the 
Minotaur on his way to Crete as early as the fourth Millennium before 
our era. 

Another interesting point of agreement between the early prism and 
cylinders from Egypt and the Mycenaean cycle is supplied by the two-headed 
animals. The conformity with the two-headed terminations of the prehistoric 
slate palettes of Naqada and the double bull on the proto-Egyptian tablet 
has already been noted. A certain analogy to these monstrous forms on 
the early cylinders of the non-Pharaonic inhabitants of the Nile Valley, is 
also supplied by the composite animal forms of the still earlier Chaldaean 
cylinders, due to the coalescing of two crossed animals. As a rule, however, 
these Chaldaean forms differ from the ‘ Egypto-Libyan’ class, since in their 
case the upper part of a single body is attached to two hind-quarters.' 

The examples before us, on the contrary, show two fore-quarters united— 
in one case of two lions, in another of a lion and ibex, in a third of two goats 
or ibexes, while in the lower part of the more complicated design on Fig. 30 
the forequarters of two bulls are seen to coalesce. 

On the more primitive class of Cretan seals we find certain designs, such 
as that seen on Pl. X. No. 13, with two foreparts of animals in reversed position. 
A still closer analogy is shown by some Mycenaean types, of which two 
examples are given in Table II. The first is a double goat on a lentoid 
bead of dark steatite found on the Akropolis at Athens, the other is a 
double ox on a similar bead of green serpentine from Sybrita in Crete® 
curiously recalling that on the slate tablet referred to above. The 
existence of such animal ligatures* may have assisted the evolution of the 
Chimaera from the misinterpreted perspective of the Mycenaean gem type, 
representing a goat behind the back of a lion.’ It is at any rate a remark- 
able coincidence that the coupling of the lion and the ibex should already 
occur on a primitive cylinder of the age of Menes. 

The reappearance—per saltwm—upon Mycenaean intaglios of the figures 
of conjoined animals that characterise these early cylinders and prisms, taken 
in connexion with the other correspondences already indicated, is a fact of 





great suggestiveness. 


We may well suspect that the missing links in the 





1 Compare the cylinder figured in Menant, 
Glyptique Orientale, vol. i. pp. 60, 61, Figs. 26, 
27, 28. In Fig. 29 however the upper part of 
two coalesced goats terminates in two heads and 
forequarters. This type might form the starting- 
point for the ‘ Egypto-Libyan’ form. 

2 Now in the Central Museum at Athens. 

3 In my collection. 

4 Double-headed animals as pendants or 


ornaments are also frequent in the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Age, perhaps spread 
through Mycenaean influences. (See especially 
S. Reinach, Sculpture en Europe, p. 118 seqq.). 

5 See Milchhofer, Anfange der Kunst, pp. 82, 
83 and Fig. 53. The type is placed for com- 
parison on Table II. Another lentoid bead of 
steatite with the same type was observed by me 
at Xero in Eastern Crete. 
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pedigree will eventually reveal themselves whenever the early archaeological 
strata of the Libyan borderlands of Egypt come to be investigated. The 
lentoid type of bead itself comes from the Egyptian side. It was fashionable 
in the days of the Twelfth Dynasty, and from the occurrence of this form 
among the relics from the royal tombs of Abydos it would appear to have 
been already in use in the days of the first Pharaohs. 


§ 2. Crete the Meeting-point of Thraco-Phrygian and Libyan Elements. 


It will be seen that the new evidence supplied by the Karnak prism 
and the inscribed Libation Table from the Diktaean Cave leads us in the 
same direction. In both cases we find the clearest indication of a very early 
connexion between Crete and the Nile Valley. In my account of the 
Hagios Onuphrios deposit, evidence has already been given that a form of 
Cretan stone vase shows a close correspondence with an Egyptian type 
belonging to the Fourth Dynasty. The Karnak prism indicates that as early 
as the Sixth Dynasty, and at a date which cannot be brought down much 
later than 3,500 B.c., the typical Cretan form of the seal was in use by 
a probably Libyan population in the Nile Valley. The Libation Table, on 
the other hand, brings home to us for the first time the fact that by the time 
of the Twelfth Dynasty the Cretans were so far affected by Egyptian in- 
fluence as not only to have received—as we know from other evidence—a series 
of decorative motives from that source, but to have adopted, apparently for 
similar use, an article of Egyptian cult. 

The imitation of the characteristic scarab decoration of that period on 
the Cretan seal-stones of the prae-Mycenaean class has, I venture to think, 
been proved to demonstration.1_ Such imitation, moreover, proves even more 
than the sporadic discovery of the Twelfth Dynasty scarabs themselves in the 
island, for primitive peoples are not antiquarian revivalists, and content 
themselves with copying the contemporary fashions of their more civilised 
neighbours. 

But the occurrence of the inscribed Libation Table of Twelfth 
Dynasty type in the prehistoric stratum of a Cretan votive cave must be 
considered to indicate something more than the borrowing of external forms. 
The adoption, in this case, for indigenous purposes of cult, of the early Egyptian 
form of libation table shows truly an intimacy of religious contact for which 
the other evidences of Egyptian influence, striking as they are, could hardly 
prepare us. The phenomenon opens up whole vistas of new possibilities as 
to the primitive relations of Crete with the Nile Valley, and the con- 
formity here brought to light is of such a kind as almost to necessitate the 
invocation of Libyan intermediaries. Such a degree of influence, not on the 
externals only of articles of use or ornament, but on a fundamental object of 
primitive cult, can hardly be due to mere mercantile relations. It points 
surely to the presence among the inhabitants of Crete of an element which 





1 To the comparative examples in Pictographs, &c., p. 58 [827], Fig. 49, I can now add others 
equally cogent. 
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had experienced a prolonged land contact with Egypt—to an element 
astride the Libyan sea, with one foot on the Agean island and the other 
on the African shore. 

That the Libyans had largely imbibed the religious teachings of Egypt 
appears from a variety of indications. This is even shown by their personal 
names, in the composition of which are found the Egyptian appellations 
of the Sun- and Moon-Gods—Ra and Ah—and possibly of Isis and Hathor. 
The opposite process is seen in the Egyptian adoption of the Libyan 
divinities Neit and Set. 

The strong Egypto-Libyan ingredients in the primitive Cretan culture— 
pointing,-as they do, to the possibility of early settlement from that side 
may some day indeed supply the clue to more than one characteristic feature 
in the insular religion and mythology. In my earlier communication stress 
has already been laid on the impossibility of explaining the deep-seated com- 
munity between some of these and Semitic types by the comparatively late 
Phoenician contact. Such parallel appearances, for instance, as Minos and 
Moses—both divine legislators, receiving the law ‘mouth to mouth’ in 
repeated visits to the God of the Mountain,—point to very early derivation 
from a common source. 

But the Libyan element was itself well qualified to supply certain links 
of connexion with the Semitic world as well as the Egyptian. Evidences of 
a religious contribution from this side, quite apart from that derived from 
the Phoenician settlements on the North African Coast, are indeed supplied 
by some of the indigenous Libyan inscriptions, which contain the names of 
three Nabataean divinities.2 The early ‘Egypto-Libyan’ cylinders referred 
to in the preceding section show not only the influence of the oriental form 
of signet, but are accompanied by the Pataecus-like figure which on the 
Babylonian cylinders appears as the satellite of the nude figure of Sala- 
Istar, and apparently as a representative of the typically Syrian God, Ramanu 
or Rimmon. The direct relation in which these, ex hypothesi, Libyan signets 
stand to the Cretan prisms has been sufficiently illustrated; and we may 
therefore trace in them the further links of a chain of primitive intercourse 
with the Semitic world. 

But over and above these archaeological evidences, it must be borne in 
mind that the Libyan dialects themselves, as illustrated by their surviving 
members in Algeria, Morocco, and Sahara, stand in a close relation to the 
Semitic family. In their grammar, and, to a certain extent, in their 
vocabulary,—and notably in such rudimentary elements as the numerals and 


























1 Halévy, Etudes berberes, p. 122. 

2 Halévy, Joc. cit. 

3 For the modern Libyan languages see es- 
pecially Venture de Paradis, Dictionnaire ber- 
bere and the Dictionnaire frangais-berbere (gener- 
ally known as Brosselard from the name of one 
of its chief collaborateurs) Paris, 1844. A. 
Hanoteau, Essai de Grammaire Kabyle (Paris, 
1858) and Essai de Grammaire Tamachek (Paris, 


1860). Barth, Travels in North and Central 
Africa. v. 565 seqg. H. Stanhope Freeman, 
Grammatical Sketch of the Temahug or Towarek 
Language. (Ghat Dialect), (London, 1862), 
Prof. F. W. Newman, Notes on the Libyan Lan- 
guages, (R. Asiat. Soc., July, 1880) Libyan 
Vocabulary, (London, 1882) and Kabail Vocab. 
ulary (London, 1887). 
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personal pronouns,—they show a decided affinity not only with Coptic and 
Amharic, but with Hebrew, Aramaic, and Assyrian. They are in fact sub- 
Semitic.? 

It must yet be borne in mind that from another point of view the early 
archaeological remains of Crete bring it like the other Agean islands into 
close relation with the western coastlands of Asia Minor, the mainland of 
Greece, and even the Danubian basin. The marble ‘idols’ of the Cretan 
deposits, like that of Phaestos, belong to precisely the same class as that of 
the other Hgean islands and of the first and second cities of Troy. The primi- 
tive clay hanging vessels and the most rudimentary incised figures on Cretan 
whorls and seal-stones also find their nearest analogy in the earliest strata 
of Hissarlik. So, too—to turn to the remains of Mycenaean date—the megaron 
of the Cretan Goulds preserves with only slight modifications the ground- 
plan of the far earlier prototypes that occur in the second city of Ilios. 
All this is quite in keeping with the well-marked group of early traditions 
and pre-Hellenic place-names implying the existence of a strong Phrygian 
element in the primitive population. Sufficient evidence of this connexion 
is supplied by names like Pergamon and Ida, and by many characteristic 
features of the Cretan religion in which the Mother Goddess Rhea, the 
Idaean Daktyls, the Kuretes and Korybantes with their orgiastic dances, all 
reappear. 

While, therefore, we must admit the great infusion of Egypto-Libyan 
elements in primitive Cretan culture, we must at the same time never lose 
sight of that other side of its early traditions and remains which implies the 
presence here of members of the great Thraco-Phrygian race. If, as seems 
to be a natural conclusion from the intensive character of the Old Empire 
influence in the island, there were Libyan settlements here at a remote date, 
these may have either been gradually merged in an earlier population of 
European stock, or may have continued to coexist with it, just as at a later 
date Eteokretes, Dorians, Achaians, and Pelasgians lived side by side. 

The evidence which makes Crete the meeting-place of Thraco-Phrygian 
and Egypto-Libyan elements fits in with a parallel series of indications 
supplied by ancient tradition and corroborated by Egyptian records. In 
these we see the ‘ Trojans’ and their neighbours engaged at a very early date 
on the African side. The ease with which the Libyan princes during the 
Nineteenth Dynasty allied themselves with the maritime races of the 
igean shores reveals a very intimate connexion between the two, and the 
abiding tradition of the Maxyes,—perhaps the most civilised of the Libyan 
tribes—that they were of Trojan origin, may point to some still recognised 
blood-relationship. So too the Trojan band of Antenor appear among the 





1 The expression is Prof. F. W. Newman’s. 
Others, like Renan, have preferred to apply the 
term ‘ Hamitic’—a distinction, perhaps, with- 
out a difference. 

2 See my article, Goulds, the City of Zeus 
(Annual of the British School at Athens, 1895- 


1896), p. 188. 

3 Cf. Hoeck, Kreta, i. 109 segg., 148, 208 
seqg., &c., Milchhoefer, Anfange der Kunst 
129. 

4 Herodotus, iv. 191: pact 5¢ obra: elvar Tov 
éx Tpolns avipav. 
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pre-Hellenic settlers in Cyrene! reminding us of legends which made 
Teucer land in Crete and Aineas found the Cretan Pergamon.? Elymos, the 
son of Anchises, the Zponymos of the Elymian inhabitants of Western Sicily, 
bears a name almost identical with that of a Libyan prince;* his people 
themselves had touched on the Libyan coast ® before continuing their course 
to Lilybaeon® and Eryx. Aineas, on the same Sicilian journey, tarries at 
Carthage, and his intercourse with Dido is the more important that we have 
here the female form of the most characteristic and at the same time the 
most ancient of Libyan personal names.’ 

Closely connected with these phenomena are some striking correspond- 
ences between the tribal and geographical names in the North African 
coastlands with those of the Greek and Thraco-Illyrian peninsula. The 
Numidian Mux«jjvor are very suggestive. The legend of the Argonauts 
brought Jason from Iolkos to the Triton’s lake. The Maxyes of that very 
region claimed, as we have already seen, a ‘ Trojan’ descent, and the names 
of other bordering tribes point clearly to European kinship. If there were 
Thessalian Magnétes in Crete, there were Dolopes beyond the land of the 
Lotus-Eaters, whose neighbours again, the Eropoei, have a Boeotian and 
Illyrian ring. The foundation sagas of Cyrene, in all their variant forms, 
show that the Greek settlers recognised a very close pre-existing connexion 
between Crete and the opposite Libyan coast. How far-reaching was the scope 
of early Cretan enterprise may be gathered from the fact that the traditions 
of ‘Minoan’ settlement extend from Gaza to the Sicilian Herakleia. 

The first colonists from Thera have to find a pilot from the Eteocretan 
district, a purple-shell fisher, namely, of Itanos,? whose legendary name, 
Korobios, has been compared with Korybas.!? The first Battos was held to 



































1 Pindar, Pyth. v. 82-88, and Schol. Pind. 
Pyth. v.108. Cf. Studniczka, Kyrene, pp. 129, 
130. There was an ’Ayrnvopidav Adpos between 
Cyrene and the sea. 

2 Virg. Aen. iii. 183, cf. Serv. ad loc. 
makes the Trojans come from Crete. 

3 It is worth recalling that in Sicily as in 
Crete the archaeological evidence also points 
to an early ‘Trojan’ influence. A clay ‘idol,’ 
certain remarkable bone ornaments and several 
forms of clay vessels found by Prof. Orsi in 
‘aeneolithic’ rock-tombs of the province of 
Syracuse are identical with those from the early 
strata of Hissarlik. (Orsi, La necropoli Sicula 
di Castelluccio, Bull. di Paletn. 1892, &c. p. 1, 
seqq. Cf. Patroni, Anthropologie, 1897, pp. 184, 
139, 140.) 

* Diodorus, xx. 17 records of Agathoclés, 
“EAvpay tov Baciréa tov AiBiwy eis cuupaxlay 
mpoceAdBero. See my note in Freeman’s Sicily, 
vol. iv. p. 419. 

5 Thucydides vi. 2. 

§ The spring Lilybaion, from which the town 
was named, seems to contain the Libyan word 


Virgil 


for water=TJily, according to Hésychios (s.v.). 
The word for ‘ water’ in use among the existing 
Libyan dialects—Kabyle, Shilha, and Tuareg— 
is however aman. 

7 The name is not only frequent in the Libyan 
sepulchral inscriptions, but under the form Didi 
appears as that of the father of the Libyan Prince 
Marmaiou, who headed the great attack of Euro- 
pean and West Asiatic confederates on the Egypt 
of Menephtah. Another Didi, perhaps the son 
of Marmaiou (Maspero, Hist. Anc. des peuples 
@’ Orient. p. 266) fought against Ramses III. 

8 Compare Oropus and the Illyrian Aeropus. 
The points of comparison between the early 
tribal and geographical names of North Africa 
and Italy are, perhaps, still more numerous. 
Compare for instance the Ausenses and Ausones, 
the river-name Ausere (perhaps Wed Neffetia) 
and the Auser, Uthina, and Vedinwm (Udine), 
Salassii, and Salassit. The Libyan connexion 
with Spain is still more conspicuous. 

® Herod. iv. 150 seqq. 

 Studniczka, Kyrene, p. 129. 
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be a grandson of a King of Axos,! and the nymph Kyréné herself was carried 
by Apollo to Crete? before she reached the land that was to bear her name. 
These more or less mythical traditions were not simply called into being to 
account for the fact that a third of the settlers in Cyrene were of Cretan 
stock. They imply that an earlier connexion than that established 
under Theraean leadership existed between Crete and Barka, and the 
fact that the pilot was chosen from that easternmost Cretan region, 
_ which, as we know from the Praesos inscription, retained its non-hellenic 
speech to the sixth century before our era, has perhaps a special 
significance. 

The race affinities subsisting between the early Cretan population 
and the ‘Trojan’ settlers in Barka and elsewhere may well have had a 
reflex action on the island. The Aigean settlers on the North African coast 
may have become partly fused with the Libyan indigenes. The story of 
Dido and Aneas is, indeed, the poetic record of such a blending of the 
Thraco-Phrygian and native elements, just as at a later date the Greek 
colonists of Cyrene blended with their ‘yellow-haired’ Libyan neighbours.‘ 
The fortune of war may from time to time have obliged some of these 
already half-acclimatised Aigean settlers to return to their older seats on 
the northern shores of the Libyan sea. In the same way the traditions of 
Danaos and Agyptos—though these rather concern Rhodes and Argos— 
seem to point to a similar return wave of a European (or Anatolian) 
population from the Delta. 

The ebb and flow of these early tides of Mgean enterprise and migration 
may have contributed towards the diffusion of Egypto-Libyan elements in 
primitive Crete. But there is every reason to infer an impulse of a more 
direct kind from the Nile Valley and its borderlands. In the forgathering 
of the Thraco-Phrygian and Libyan races there is no reason to suppose that 
the passive réle was always on the Libyan side. On the contrary, in the 
earliest historic records of this connexion between the mainland borderers of 
Egypt and the Agean peoples, it is Libyan princes, with distinctively Libyan 
names, who take the lead in the Confederacy. The enterprise of Marmaiou, 
the son of Didi, against the Egypt of Menephtah seems to have had its 
counterpart in the West. The companion and charioteer of Héraklés, whose 
Hellenized appellation, Iolaos,> covers the name of a Libyan divinity, finds his 





as IdAaos in the Greek transcription. Halévy 
however supposes that the connexion of Ialaou 
and Iolaos the son of Herakles is a mere coin- 


1 Herod. iv. 154. 


2 Libyka of Agroitas, Fr. h. Gr. iv. 294. 





See Studniczka, op. cit.. p. 127. 

3 Herod. iv. 161. 

* An interesting reference to the social inter- 
course between the Theraean colonists and the 
earlier Libyan inhabitants of Cyrene is found 
in Kallimachos, Hymn 2, 86: wpxfoavro pera 
EavOjor AiBioous. 

5 Halévy, Htwdes berbéres, p. 157, where the 
form Jalaow of a bilingual inscription appears 


cidence. ‘Les grecs, ayant entendu prononcer 
en Libye le nom Jala, Jalaou, ont été naturelle- 
ment portés & y voir une de leurs divinités qui 
avait un nom semblable.’ But this does not 
explain the specially Libyan connexion of Iolaos 
even in Greek legend. The double ‘coincidence’ 
is rather too improbable. 
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special sphere of action in Sardinia. Perhaps we may even detect a still 
further stage of Libyan colonisation in the name of Massalia.! 

These echoes of more distant enterprise make it the more probable that 
Crete, where the records of a primitive intercourse with the Nile Valley are so 
unmistakable, should have been betimes the goal of Libyan settlement. There 
were doubtless successive waves of migration in this direction, the impulse 
to which may have occasionally been the triumph of Egyptian arms over the 
Libyan tribes bordering on the Delta. In particular, the special relation in 
which the early Cretan remains have been shown to stand to the typical 
products of the Twelfth Dynasty period may be not unconnected with the 
Libyan triumphs of Amenemhat I. An abiding tradition of a historic 
episode of this kind, as well as of the fusing of Libyan and Cretan elements, 
may indeed be traced in a legend preserved by Diodoros. Ammon, expelled 
from Libya, settles in Crete, and marries Krété, the daughter of one of the 
Kuretes.2. That a certain community of type between Cretans and Libyans 
was really recognised, appears from the ethnic classification of Polemdn, 
the physiognomist, who divides the Libyans—he is not here speaking of 
Cyrenaean Greeks—into two classes: Negroes (A/@/o7es) and Cretans.* 


§ 3. Proto-Egyptian or Egypto-Libyan Comparisons. 


The Egypto- Libyan connexions of prehistoric Crete invest any attempt 
to trace affinities with its early script on that side with a certain degree of 
@ priori probability. But this is heightened by the fact that the signs them- 
selves are found in the case of the Libation Table, of the stone vases, and of 
the prism seals engraved on objects the prototypes of which seem to be on the 
one hand of Old Empire Egyptian, on the other of ‘ Libyan’ origin. So far 
as the pictographic class of Cretan signs is concerned, although its general 
independence is clear, the influence of certain Egyptian hieroglyphic forms is 
unmistakable, and examples of this have been already referred to in my 
previous paper.’ Fresh parallels of the kind may perhaps be detected in the 
two-horned symbol of Fig. 20 and still more clearly in the fringed or ‘door’ 
symbol on the seal Fig. 7d answering to the Egyptian sign for ‘ palace’ or altar. 
The second character’ on the Libation Table has also been cited as a probable 
example of this indebtedness. 


1 Compare the Massyli and Massaesyli of who was personally acquainted with Cyrenaean 
the province of Carthage. Mas in the modern Greeks, could not have embraced them under the 
3erber dialects still means ‘son’ or ‘descen- —to a Greek—barbarous designation of 
dant’ (Tissot, Afrique Romaine, i. p. 446); ‘Libyans.’ Had he done so moreover, he 
hence the frequency of this element in Libyan would in this passage have committed the 
tribal and personal names. further absurdity of confounding the blonde, 

2 Diod. Hist. iii. c 71. European-like Libyan element with Negroes ! 

3 OF pev AlBves AlPioyiv Buco, of 8 elo 4 Hig. the adze (Pictographs, &c., No. 22), 
Kpites. Polemon, Physiognom. lib. i. (in the saw (ib, No. 23), the spouted vase (ib. No, 
Scriptt. Physiognomici Veteres, ed. J. G. F. 28), and the coil (2b. No. 69). 

Franzius, Altenburg, 1780, p. 184). Polemon 5 See above, p. 340, 
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But if we have here a derivative form of an Egyptian sign which in its 
primary sense of ‘hall’ was connected with festivals and gatherings, we have 
just such an element as the Libyan borderers of the Egyptians may have 
borrowed but which the indigenous Cretans would hardly have sought so far 
afield. In other words the imitation of such a sign is on all fours with the 
imitation of Twelfth Dynasty decorative designs and of the form of the 
Libation Table itself which, as already observed, would most naturally have 
effected itself among a population actually bordering the Nile Valley. 

The signs found on the ‘Libyan’ pottery of Naqada afford an interesting 
parallel to this phenomenon. There too, side by side with exclusively native 
symbols, others of which it may at least be said that they are common to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic series occasionally appear.1_ Among these may be noted 
a kind of vase (an), the water sign (mw), the signs for the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt.? 

The field for comparison on the Egyptian side has been greatly enlarged 
by recent discoveries. In Table I. of my first work on the Cretan ‘ Picto- 
graphs’ the parallelism between the Aegean linear signs and these found by 
Mr. Petrie at Kahun and Gurob has been already set forth.s But these signs, 
occurring on sherds and other objects for the most part of Twelfth Dynasty 
date, can now no longer be explained as the work of Aegean foreigners in 
Egypt. The further discoveries at Naqada and Abydos show that they fit on 
to an indigenous class which makes its appearance in the Nile Valley before 
the time of the first Egyptian Dynasties. 

In the early stratum of the sanctuary of Min at Koptos, Professor Petrie 
had already discovered colossal statues of the God engraved with primitive 
hieroglyphs together with figures of animals all of which from their archaic 
style he ascribed to the prehistoric age of Egypt. Animal forms, lions and 
hawks of precisely identical types occurred in the cemeteries excavated by 
him and Mr. Quibell at Naqada and Ballas on the opposite bank of the Nile 
which revealed the existence of a hitherto unknown form of early culture in 
Egypt. The weight of local evidence however at that time inclined Mr. 
Petrie to assign the Nadada relics to a period posterior to the Fourth 
Dynasty though in any case earlier than the Twelfth. 

Yet the difficulties in the way of such an explanation were from the first 
unsurmountable. How, for instance, explain the fact that among the contents 
of nearly 3,000 graves, no single scarab nor any familiar ornament of Egyptian 
fabric was discovered? If the remains unearthed at Naqada were to be 
simply ascribed to a sporadic settlement made by successful invaders of 
Pharaonic Egypt during the period between the Fourth and the Twelfth 
Dynasty, how was it possible that they should contain no scrap of the vast 
stores of plunder accumulated by such ‘Spoilers of the Egyptians’ ? 





1 See below, pp. 383, 384 Libyan Goddess, Neit, was probably the Libyan 
? Petrie, Nagada, Pl. lii. Nos. 55, 74, 75, 76. | crown generally, since its value bat corresponds 
The sign for the crown of Lower Egypt is in with the Libyan word for king, preserved, as 
relief. Mr. Petrie points out (op. cit. p. 64) that | Herodotos records, in the Greek Battos. 
this, which was the characteristic crown of the 3 Pictographs, &c., p. 80 [849]. 
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But these settlements are not sporadic. The evidence of their wide 
diffusion in the Nile Valley is rapidly accumulating and a wholly new light 
has been thrown on their date and ethnic relations by the discovery by M. 
Amélineau at Abydos of tombs belonging to the first two Dynasties and 
at Naqada itself by M. de Morgan of the royal tomb, now identified with 
that of Menes, the founder of the Egyptian dynasties. The culture first 
brought to light at Ballas and Naqada now stands before us in its true 
relation to that associated with the earliest monuments of Pharaonic Egypt. 
In part, no doubt it overlaps these earliest dynastic relics, but in the main it 
belongs to the true prehistoric age and to the indigenous stock which held 
the Nile Valley before the conquering race of ‘copper-smiths’ poured, into it 
from the Red Sea littoral. It is at most survivals of the older form of culture 
such as we see it at Naqada that we find associated with the remains of the 
First and Second Dynasties.” 

As to the character of the autochthonous race of Egypt, there seems to 
be good reason for accepting the view that they are to be identified with the 
people of the Oases—the Tahennu or Tamahu, a race of Libyan stock who in 
early times extended as far as the Nubian borders of Egypt. Members of 
this white-skinned race—so European in its affinities—still formed a distinct 
part of the Egyptian population as late as the fourth Dynasty though 
reduced to the position of helots* We may provisionally apply the term 
‘ Egypto-Libyan’ or ‘ proto-Egyptian’ to this early indigenous population of 
the Nile Valley. 

It is probable that the influences brought to bear in an intensive form by 
the Pharaonic conquest, were already beginning to operate on the primitive 
population of the Nile Valley long before the time of Menes. The native race 
had no doubt attained great proficiency in the fabric of stone vases at a 
period when there is no trace of actual contact with the dynastic Egyptians. 





-1E, Amélineau, Les Nowvelles Fouilles greatly strengthened the argument. 





d@’ Abydos (1895-1896), Angers, 1896, Les Nou- 
velles Fouilles d’ Abydos (1896-1897), Paris, 
1897: De Morgan, Recherches sur les Origines 
de UV Egypte (Paris, 1896), p. 76 segg. The 
Abydos and Nagada finds and the views ex- 
pressed by M. de Morgan, M. Maspero, and Mr. 
Petrie on the civilisation to which they 
belong, are discussed by M. Salomon Reinach, 
Le préhistorique en Egypte dapres de récentes 
publications, Anthropologie, 1897, p. 327 seqq. 
Thanks to the kindness of M. Amélineau, I 
have been able to inspect the greater part of 
the objects obtained by him during his two 
campaigns and thus to express an independent 
opinion on the bearing of these discoveries. 
The appearance of the second volume of M. 
de Morgan’s Origines with the account of the 
royal tomb, and the essays contained in it by 
Professor Wiedemann and M, Jéquier have 


2 The contents of an intact tomb excavated 
by Mr. Quibell at El Kab and presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum by the ‘ Egyptian Research 
Fund’ are specially important in this connexion, 
The tomb itself was dated by a cylinder bearing 
the name of King Khaires of the Second Dynasty, 
and in it, side by side with relics of the ‘Pha- 
raonic’ class, were painted vases representing a 
late development of ‘ Naqada’ types. 

3 See Wiedemann, Question de Vorigine du 
peuple Egyptien in De Morgan, Ovigines de 
lV’ Egypte, ii. p. 219 seqg. It will be seen that, 
though divergent on some other points, Pro- 
fessors Petrie, Maspero, and Wiedemann are 
agreed in attributing the culture of Naqada to 
a people of Libyan stock. 

4 Ib. p. 221. Cf. De Morgan, Origines, &c., 
i. p. 197 they are depicted with flat heads and 
red beard. 
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It has however been pointed out by Dr. Schweinfurth,! that the porphyritic 
and crystalline materials of which a large proportion of these vases consist 
must have been derived from the eastern parts of Nubia or even further 
afield. 

But in the main this prehistoric culture of Egypt, like the race itself, has 
a Mediterranean range.2 It even shows some distinct points of sympathy 
with primitive Aegean culture. The obsidian knives* take us to Santorin and 
recall the very ancient relations between Thera and the Libyan coast. The 
early use of stone vases is equally characteristic of both areas. The primitive 
‘idols’ of the Proto-Egyptians in some respects point to a similar relation- 
ship. The tattooed female figure from Naqada‘ which illustrates a practice 
foreign to historic Egypt, but universal among the Libyans down to their 
Berber descendants of to-day, finds its counterpart on the Aegean side. A 
primitive marble image of a squatting female found near Sparta, has its bare 
arms engraved with square and zigzag decorations,> recalling the tattoo-marks 
seen on the arms of Thracian women on Greek fifth-century vases. In 
certain bronze needles with steatite handles found in the prae-Mycenaean 
tombs of Amorgos, where various colouring materials also occur, Dr. 
Blinkenberg has recognised the actual tattooing instruments of the early 
Aegean population.” A rude Egypto-Libyan clay figure from the pre-historic 
cemetery of Gebel-el-Tarif® though differing from the primitive marble 
‘idols’ of the Aegean islands in its bent knees® and arms held close to the 
side, yet shows a remarkable resemblance to them in its general shape, while 
in its recurved flat topped head it reproduces one of their most characteristic 
features (see Fig. 33). 

The steatopygous female figures of clay and limestone from the Proto- 
Egyptian graves, while also betraying a close analogy with certain types of 
prehistoric Greece and Thrace, are almost the exact counterparts of the primi- 


has demonstrated the much greater probability 
that we have here to do with tattoo-marks. In 
the red streaks on the forehead and beneath the 





1 De Vorigine des Egyptiens et sur quelques-wns 
de leurs usages remontants a lage de la pierre 
(Extrait du Bulletin de la Société Khédiviale de 





Géographie, iv. Série No. 12 (1897), p. 16 segg. 
Dr. Schweinfurth points out that the materials 
of many of these vases point to the crystalline 
region east of the Upper Nile, and shows that 
something of this early industry still survives 
among the Bishareen and Ababdehs. The 
erystal bowls from Abydos are the most remark- 
able of all. 

* See especially Petrie, Nagada, p. 62 seqq. 

3 Actual vases of obsidian were found in the 
tomb of Menes (De Morgan, Origines, &c., ii. 
p. 180, Figs. 625-627). Obsidian, however, is 
also found in Armenia (op. cit. p. 174). 

4 Petrie, Nagada. 

5 Dr. Wolters (Mitth. d. Arch. Inst. in Athen. 
1892, p. 52 segg.), who considered that the en- 
graving simply indicated painting. But Dr. 
Blinkenberg, Praemykeniske Oldsager, p. 42 
seqg. (Antiquités prémycéniennes, p. 46 seqq.), 


eyes of a large head from Amorgos (Wolters, 
l.c. p. 46) I have ventured to see the bloody 
nail-marks of amourner. Dr. Blinkenberg, how- 
ever (loc. cit.), regards these also as tattoo-marks 

6 Schone, Museo Bocchi, No. 167, Pl. 3, 2; 
Blinkenberg, op. cit. p. 43. 

7 Op. cit. p. 44. One of these instruments, 
found with marble ‘idols’ in a tomb at 
Amorgos, is in the Ashmolean Museum. 

8 De Morgan, Origines, &c.. vol. i. p. 151, 
Fig. 373; reproduced vol. ii. p. 54, Fig. 111. 
I am indebted to M. de Morgan’s work for the 
representation given in Fig. 33. 

® A slight bending of the knee is however 
visible in a marble figure from Phaestos ; (see my 
Sepulchral Deposit of Hagios Onuphrios near 
Phaestos, in Cretan Pictographs, &c. (Quaritch! 
1895), p. 126, Fig. 129. 
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tive Maltese figures! in the same materials, which reproduce moreover the 
curious side-squatting attitude This connexion with Malta fits in well, as 
Mr. Petrie has noticed, with the Libyan hypothesis, and another interesting 
parallel may be adduced which points in the same direction. 

The exquisite flint implements of the ‘ proto-Egyptian’ tombs display in 
their most characteristic refinement, the chipping of a surface previously 
ground, an analogy with Spanish and even Irish Neolithic fabrics. This 
point of agreement with the extreme West may of course be an accidental 
coincidence, but the reappearance of the highly characteristic flint rings of 
Naqada and Abydos in a more westerly African region has an unmistakable 





Fic. 33.—Proro-E¢GypriAN CLAY FIcure, Fic. 34.—MARBLE ‘Ino,’ AmorGos. 
GEBEL-EL-TARIF. AFTER DE MorGAN. 


significance. Flint rings of the same type recur in a series of Neolithic 
stations extending rrom the province of Constantine by the Wed Rir (Oued 
Rir) towards the central Sahara.2 Once more we are led in a Libyan direc- 





1 See op. cit. p. 129; Petrie, Nagada, pp. him while making the artesian wells in the Wed 
13, 34. Rir. These, together with exquisitely worked 

2 T ascertained this fact during a journey, in flint arrow-heads and other implements, were 
the spring of 1897, to the Constantine borders found embedded in layers of broken ostrich-eggs. 
of Sahara. My thanks are specially due to The flint rings are not mentioned in M. Jus 
Captain Farge, of the Bureau Arabe at Constan- earlier report on these discoveries, Stations pre- 
tine, and to the engineer, M. Jus, at Batna, who —_historiques de l' Oued Rir. (Rev. d Ethnographic, 
had found flint rings, such as those described 1887). The stations extend beyond Wargla. 
above, in the Neolithic settlements explored by 
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tion. The non-Egyptian practice of burying the dead in a contracted posture 
also recalls that of the Nasamones as described by Herodotus and reappears 
in the Dolmens of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco.!_ The actual dismemberment 
of the dead body, practised by the Proto-Egyptians, has been compared with 
Diodoros’ account of the Balearic islanders who pounded together the limbs 
and body of the ueceased so as to fit them into their funeral jars.” 

It is probable that when the prehistoric remains of Barka come to be 
unearthed, the same habit of using stone vessels, which is so characteristic of 
the Proto-Egyptians on the one side and of the Cretans and Aigean islanders 
on the other, will be found to receive a wider Libyan illustration. On the 
further shores of the Syrtes the use of large stone vessels of very primitive 
aspect is still a native characteristic. During a recent journey through 
southern Tunisia, I had myself occasion to observe a primitive form of stone 
water-vessel identical with a type of at least Mycenaean antiquity of which 
I had previously seen several examples above or near cisterns in the great 
prehistoric city of Goulas in Crete.® It is needless, after what has been 
written in the previous section and in the account of the Phaestos Deposit, 
to dwell on the striking parallels presented by the primitive stone vessels 
of Crete and the Aigean islands with those of the early inhabitants of the 
Nile valley. 

The same Mediterranean range of affinities is perceptible in the charac- 
teristic red-faced pottery of the Proto-Egyptians, which as being most pro- 
lific in the early linear signs has a special bearing on the present subject. 
Similar forms of red-faced pottery have been observed by Captain Lyons in 
the Western Oasis of Dakhlah.t Elsewhere it finds its nearest parallels in the 
Copper Age cemeteries of Cyprus and the early strata of Hissarlik and of 
the prehistoric sites of the Greek islands and mainland. In the Libyan 
region proper it fits on to the red-faced pottery of the Tunisian and Algerian 
Dolmens and, like the steatopygous figures, reappears at Malta.° 

These affinities of the early red-faced pottery of Naqada have an impor- 
tant bearing on the origin of the linear signs which appear engraved upon 
them, and tend to show that they belong to the non-Pharaonic, indigenous 
element of the Nile Valley. The culture with which they are connected 
has, as we have seen, a Mediterranean, especially a North African, range. In 
contrast to this, the most primitive hieroglyphs, such as those on the colossal 





1 Cf. Bertholon, Exploration Anthropologique 
de la Khoumirie, p. 66; Carton, La Nécropole 
de Bulla Regia Bull. Arch. 1890), ete. 

2 Diod. v. 18 Cf. Wiedemann 
Morgan, Ovrigines, &c., ii. p. 221). 

3 Below the akropolis site of Takrouna was a 
broken limestone vessel of this kind not far 
from the village well. In the garden of the 


(in De 


neighbouring village of Dar-el-Bey was placed 
another. of the same kind, and probably from 
the same locality. 


The characteristic features 


of these—the conical cavity and ear-like ledge- 
handles are identical with those of the Cretan 
vessels (see Goulds, the City of Zeus, in the 
Annual sof the British School at Athens, 1895- 
1896, pp. 189, 190. For the general form of 
the Libyan vessels, compare Fig. 11. The ears 
are seen better in Fig. 12. 

4 Cf, Petrie, Nagada, p. 63. 

5 An interesting triple vase of similar ware 
and primitive fabric is preserved in the Museum 
at Valetta. 
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Mins from Koptos, show forms of marine shells and saw-fish, derived as 
Professor Petrie has pointed out, from the Red Sea. 

The linear characters found on the Proto-Egyptian pottery at Naqada 
recur to a considerable extent on pottery found in tombs of the earliest 
dynastic period at Abydos, side by side with true hieroglyphic forms. At 
Abydos there is perceptible a certain reaction of linear indigenous signs on 
the more elaborate and pictorial characters of the Pharaonic people. Thus 
in several cases the linear forms here are simply Egyptian hieroglyphs very 
rudely scrawled. 


In the examples—taken from rude vessels of the Abydos tombs—given 





in Fig. 35, there can be no doubt as to the hieroglyphic derivation of some of 


the characters such as the beetle (kheper) and the ka sign. There is 
therefore a presumption that the other signs grouped with them may be 
also linear sketches of true Egyptian forms, though it might puzzle an 
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Egyptologist to identify certain of these. It is however noteworthy that 
while the hieroglyphic inscriptions in these early tombs occur on objects of 
higher artistic execution, and of exotic materials, such as the vases of 
crystalline and porphyritic rocks, the simpler signs are found on rude clay 
vessels made for humbler domestic use. 

This reduction of the more elaborate hieroglyphic forms to simple linear 
signs, which at Abydos is quite unmistakable, finds a certain amount of 
analogy on the still earlier indigenous vessels of Naqada,? and suggests some 
curious questions. We now know that by the time of Menes the highly 
developed hieroglyphic script of the dynastic Egyptians had taken firm root 
in the country. But a large proportion of the hieroglyphic signs—the lotus- 





1 History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to rude linear ka-sign, Petrie, Nagada, Pl. lv. 
the Fifteenth Dynasty, pp. 18, 14. No. 319. 
2 A clear instance of this may be seen in the 
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sprays and river-craft, the water-birds, fishes, crocodiles, and other character- 
istic animals, already by the time of the First Dynasty become convention- 
alised types,—are of indigenous Nilotic origin. It follows then that many of 
the elements of hieroglyphic writing had been growing upon the banks of the 
Nile long before the time of the first historic dynasty. If the race that 
brought these pictorial elements to maturity is to be regarded as distinct 
from the old inhabitants of the land, whose remains have now been recog- 
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nised at Nagada and elsewhere, it must at least have been brought into very 
early contact with them. Hence there is a possibility that the beginning of 
hieroglyphic script reacted on the linear native signs at a much more remote 
date than that of Menes. And the hieroglyphic figures themselves—how 
far may they not simply represent the coming to life of still earlier linear 
types? The same inquiry meets us in Crete.! 





1 See below, pp. 394, 395. 
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There can be no doubt that the linear signs at Abydos on the whole 
belong to the same indigenous family as those from the pre-historic graves of 
Nagada. The correspondence, in form and arrangement, must be regarded as 
conclusive. In both cases these primitive signs may have been used fora 
limited purpose—often perhaps to indicate the contents of the vessels—but 
it will also be seen that some of the most characteristic recur among the 
ensigns found on the early painted pottery. 

Both at Naqada and Abydos, characters of more pictographic aspect— 
and in some cases identical with Egyptian hieroglyphic forms—are at times 
coupled with the linear signs. Several of the groups of linear signs are 
found accompanied by one of this more pictographic class—an interesting 
point of correspondence with early Cretan and ‘Aegean’ usage. This is 
illustrated by some examples! on Table IIL, where specimens of proto- 
Egyptian and Aegean sign-groups are placed side by side for comparison. 

Thus in the first group the frequent y-like character of the Naqada 
series is headed by a vase like that which forms the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
an, standing for a tributary. In the second group two geometrical signs are 
preceded by a figure resembling the bowl or basket=neb, a lord, A third 
group which appears on two pots from Abydos, shows a more or less pictorial 
fish accompanied by a linear square. The fish is of frequent occurrence 
among the Cretan pictographs. 

Taken as a whole, the two series of proto-Egyptian or Egypto-Libyan 
and Aegean sign-groups as seen in Table ITI. present a remarkable parallelism. 
It is true that there is no combination of signs which absolutely corresponds 
in the two classes. But the general arrangement is strikingly similar, and 
of thirty-two proto-Egyptian characters represented nearly a third show a 
close resemblance to forms that occur in the parallel series of Cretan and 
Aegean sign-groups. 

A comparison of the individual signs of the two classes will be found in 
the first and second columns of Table IV. which are to a certain extent 
supplementary to those given in Table I. of my former work.? Due allow- 
ance being made for the selective process requisite for such a tabulation, it 
must nevertheless be allowed that the amount of parallelism in the two 
groups is very considerable. 





§ 4. Comparisons with the Libyan and Tuareg Alphabets. 


It is time to recall the existence on the Libyan side, at a considerably 
later date than the remains with which we have been dealing, of a very 
remarkable indigenous script which enablesus to supplement these comparisons. 





1 In representing the Naqada signs I have Kahun and Gurob, and were then described as 
eliminated tentative scratches due to want of ‘Aegean Signs found in Egypt.’ In view of 
skill in the engraver, and adhered to the the new evidence, especially that of Naqada, 
essential outlines. this description must be definitely abandoned. 

2 The Egyptian forms there given were taken In Table iv. they are called ‘Egypto-Libyan 
from the pottery discovered by Mr, Petrie at or proto-Egyptian’ signs, 
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The later Libyans possessed an independent system of writing which had 
taken such astrong hold on their national life that it maintained itself intact 
side by side with the intrusive systems of the Carthaginian, the Roman, and 
even of the Arab conquerors, and survives to this day essentially unchanged 
in the alphabet known as the ‘Tifinagh, of the Tuaregs, a Berber race of 
Sahara. The first known example of this Libyan script, the bilingual 
inscription of Thugga’ containing a Phoenician as well as a native text, 
was discovered as early as 1631; the archaeological exploration of Roman 
Africa, for which the world is so deeply indebted to French enterprise,? has 
now accumulated a whole series of Libyan inscriptions and among them some 
of the bilingual class, Carthaginian, Greek, and Latin. The diffusion of these 
Libyan records is very wide, extending at least sporadically as far as Sinai in 
one direction, and the Canary Islands in the other. The great mass of them, 
however, have naturally been found within the limits of the best explored 
region of Roman Africa, in eastern Algeria, otherwise known as the Province 
of Constantine, and now, since the French occupation, in many parts of the 
Regency of Tunis. The form of script thus revealed is quite distinct from 
the Phoenician and Latin forms with which it is at times associated, and 
would therefore seem to have been an independent Libyan possession before 
the days when the North African population was seriously influenced by the 
Carthaginian or the Roman types of culture. The earliest approximately 
dateable inscription of this class appears to be that of Thugga, which has 
been referred to the third or fourth century B.c., but the probability that 
much earlier examples will ultimately be discovered is heightened by the fact 
that the more easterly region where on general grounds its source is most 
likely to lie, is at present practically sealed to observation. That this script 
also held its own side by side with that of the Greek colonists in the region 
of Barka, is shown by an inscription in a cave at Derna, a district bordering 
on Cyrene. We have thus evidence of the existence on the part of the 
North African coast nearest to Crete of an ancient and independent Libyan 
script, which had struck such deep roots in African soil that the whole 
prestige of European and Asiatic conquest, of higher civilizations, and even of 
Mahometan fanaticism, has failed entirely to eradicate it. 

The survival among the modern Tuaregs of this old Libyan form of 





writing is a phenomenon of great retrospective utility. The ‘Tifinagh’ or 





1 Cf. Gesenius, Monwmenta Phoeniciae, Tab. 
xlviii. De Saulcy, Observations sur V Alphabet 
Tifinag, Journ. As. 1849, p. 247 seqg. Judas, 
Etudes Phéniciens, Pl. xxxi. The inscription 
fixed into the fagade of a Mausoleum of a 
Libyan Prince, remained in situ at Dougga till 
1842, when the British Consul-General at Tunis, 
Th. Read, ruined the whole wall of the monu- 
ment in order to obtain possession of it. At 
his death it was sold, and it is now in the 
British Museum. See P. Gauckler/’ Archéologie 
dela Tunisie, p. 13 seqq. 

2 Faidherbe, Inscriptions Numidiques, Paris, 





1870. Halévy, Etudes berbéres, Jowrnal Asiatique, 
1874 (Ser. vii. T. iii. p. 73-203 ; T. iv. p. 369- 
416); Letourneaux, Du déchiffrement des In- 
scriptions Libyco-Berbéres (Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, Florence, 1878), 
vol. i. p. 57 seqg. ; and the papers in the Reeueil 
des Notices et Mémoires de la Société Archéolo- 
gique de la Province de Constantine, notably those 
by Dr. A. Judas (T. xiii. p. 69 segg. T. xiv. p. 
298 seqg.) Dr. V. Rebout (T. xvii. p. 55seqq., Pl. 
1.—XIL. ; T. xix. p. 211 segq., Pl. VI.—XIV.). 

3 Some of these may now be seen in the 
Museum of the Bardo, 
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Tuareg alphabet which was first noted by the English traveller Oudney? in 
the Oasis of Ghat, has preserved almost intact? the great majority of the old 
letter-forms together with their values.* This evidence added to that already 
supplied by the bilingual inscriptions, enables us to ascertain with certainty 
the sounds of most of the original Libyan letters. At the same time 
the long survival‘ of this ancient script among the tribes of Sahara, affords 
additional proof of the deep root taken by it in North African soil. 

The correspondence between the old Libyan script and the Tifinagh is 
not confined to the form and value of the letters. It also extends to the 
arrangement, which on the Libyan inscriptions is almost indifferently in 
vertical or horizontal columns. Oudney in his account of the Tuareg writing 
remarked a similar peculiarity.° 

The great simplicity of the Libyan script and the extent to which it is 
made up of mere reduplications of straight lines arranged alternately upright 
or lengthwise has suggested the theory that it is of purely artificial origin. 
That an artificial element may exist in it is always possible, yet in other 
respects affinities can be traced with a much wider and geographically 
connected group of alphabets and the balance of probability greatly inclines 
towards the simplification of more complicated forms as against the spontaneous 
invention of a perfected system. 

One or two isolated comparisons may be found between Libyan and 
Phoenician letters.’ A somewhat greater community may be traced between 
certain Libyan characters and those of the Minaeo-Sabaean alphabet of South 
Arabia’ which have partly survived in the Himyaritic and Ethiopian. This 
Sabaean script is now known to be of great antiquity and its existence is alone 





1 See Travels and Discoverics in Northern 
Africa in 1822, 1823, and 1824 by Major 
Denham, F.R.S., Captain Clapperton and the 
late Dr. Owdney, London, John Murray, 1826, 
Vol. I. pp. xlvi., xlvii., Ixxxvii., lxxxviii. 

2 For the Tuareg or Berber Script and 
comparisons with the ancient Libyan see 
especially De Sauley, Observations sur l Alpha- 
bet Tifinag, Journ, Asiat. 1849, p. 247 seqgq. ; 
A. Hanoteau, Essai de Grammaire de la Langue 
Tamachek, p. 3 seqg. Letourneaux, JVth 
Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I. p. 57 seqgq. 
Judas, De U'Ecriture Libyco-Berbéere, Rev. Arch. 
N.S. vi. 1862. Tissot, Province Romaine 
@ Afrique, I. p. 517 seqq. 

3 An exception is found in ©, BO, equivalent 
to B in the old script, but now representing S. 

* The Tifinagh script is known to be still in 
use in the Ahaggar range of Sahara. It seems 
to have been also current within recent times in 
Morocco, M. Tissot was informed that MSS, 
of the Koran in the Berber alphabet existed in 
the Rif Mountains. Tissot, Province Romaine 
ad’ Afrique I. 527. 

* Op, cit. I. p. Ixxxvii, ‘On almost every 


stone in places they frequent, the Tuarick char- 
acters are hewn out. It matters nothing 
whether the letters are written from right to 
left, or vice versa, or written horizontally.’ As 
this last position is meant to be different from 
the others it is obvious that ‘horizontally,’ is 
here a slip for ‘vertically’ or in upright 
columns. 

5 Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, I. p, 438 
n. 26, in view of the ‘strong geometrical con- 
structive character’ of the Libyan alphabet 
suggests that it was a creation of Massinissa, in 
furtherance of his national Numidian policy. 
But it appears to go back at any rate consider- 
ably before his date. 

7 As for instance the forms of the A, I, 8 
and T. 

8 Dr. Isaac Taylor, 7he Alphabet (1883), Vol. 
I. p. 153 observes that ‘in many respects the 
Libyan agrees curiously with the South Semitic 
Alphabets.’ 

Dr. Judas De l Ecriture Libyco-Berbere. Revue 
Archéologique, N.S. VI. (1862) p. 167, compares 
Himyaritic and Ethiopian forms. 
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sufficient to place the problem of the origin of the North Semitic or Phoe- 
nician group in a wholly new light. These somewhat distant affinities may 
be found to have a value of their own whenever the mutual relationships of 
the earliest scripts of south-western Asia and the east Mediterranean basin 
come to be satisfactorily elucidated. 

But it is on Libyan ground itself that still closer materials for 
comparison may now be found. Wide as is the gulf of. time that separates 
the earliest monuments of the class now under consideration from the 
inscribed vases of Naqada and Abydos their general character corre- 
sponds in a remarkable degree with that of these earlier Egypto-Libyan 
or Proto-Egyptian signs. In the later Libyan and Berber, a process of 
selection and differentiation has reduced their number and adapted simple 
linear characters of this primitive type to the needs of a regular alphabet. 
But the third column Table IV. in which the later Libyan, including a few 
Tuareg forms, are set beside the signs of Naqada and Abydos shows sufficient 
degree of correspondence with the earlier Egypto-Libyan forms to warrant the 
supposition that they may have been derived from a very ancient 
source. The fact moreover that throughout the course of over two thousand 
years, the Berber letters have remained practically unchanged, removes the 
improbability of their having retained their shape for a much longer period. 

These linear forms indeed consist of simple geometrical figures which, 
unlike the more complicated pictorial class, were little susceptible of modi- 
fication. A cross, a circle or crescent, a line and its multiples, a square or two 
or three sides of it, two parallel lines crossed or joined, a zigzag, a triangle 
with crossed ends are distinguishing marks of such simplicity that they 
have little or nothing superfluous to throw off. It is however these simple 
linear forms that we already find on Egypto-Libyan vases at a date as 
early certainly, as the first appearance of Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

The slight variation of form among the Libyan signs and letters at very 
remote periods suggests the further possibility of instituting a fruitful 
comparison between the later group of these and the Cretan and Aigean char- 
acters. In Table IV. the latter are compared with the Libyan script as seen 
on the gravestones of the native race in Carthaginian and Roman Africa, one 
or two variant examples of letters from the Tifinagh of the modern Tuaregs 
being also introduced. In the case of the slightly more elaborate forms the 
possibility of a certain degree of simplification must not be excluded, and, for 
this reason, conjectural comparisons like Nos. 8, 9, and 10, have been 
tentatively inserted in the Table. It must also be borne in mind that in the 
case of the Libyan forms a difference in the position of the letter counts for 
little. Apart from the fact that the Libyan characters are arranged 
indifferently in vertical and horizontal columns it also appears that the 
individual letters are habitually placed upright in the script of one African 
district and recumbent in another, so that they may be turned either way 
about for purposes of comparison. This variability of arrangement, which is, 
as has been already noticed, an Egypto-Libyan tradition, is shared, it will 
also be recalled, by the Cretan script. Upon the seal-stones the characters 
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are there found in upright columns! as well as in a horizontal order, and in 
some cases the lines apparently follow one another in boustrophedon fashion, 
alternately from right to left and left to right. 

Oudney and his fellow-traveller, when their attention was first directed 
to the Tuareg letters, were at once struck with their European aspect. ‘We 
imagined,’ he writes, ‘that we could trace some resemblance to the letters of 
Europe, and conjectured that they had been hewn out by some European 
traveller at no very distant period.’? In the same way Mr. Petrie first 
described the ‘ Egypto-Libyan ’ signs at Kahun and Gurob as ‘ Aegean,’ and 
M. Amélineau writes of ‘Greek inscriptions’ on the rude pottery from the Royal 
Tombs of Abydos. The early script of Crete has produced a similar im- 
pression. On first inspecting the characters on the Diktaean Table I found it 
hard myself not to believe that I had before me some archaic form of classical 
Greek writing, and the signs on the Phaestos whorl were considered by more 
than one archaeologist who had seen them to be Byzantine! 

The comparisons above instituted between the early Cretan and Aegean 
characters and those of Kahun, Naqada, and Abydos on the one hand, and of 
the Libyan alphabet and the modern Tifinagh on the other, show a very real 
amount of correspondence. Not only do certain simple linear signs of the 
same class appear in use at a very remote date among the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the Nile Valley, but there, as in the Aegean area, they occasionally 
appear grouped in a way which indicates their application as a form of 
writing. At a later date we find a selected series of similar signs used 
throughout a vast West-African region with alphabetic values. The Naqada 
and Abydos characters moreover show another striking point of parallelism 
with those of prehistoric Crete. There too groups are found in which the 
linear signs are headed or supplemented by others of a more pictorial 
class resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

These correspondences become the more significant when taken in 
connexion with the other indications cited above of a very early and direct 
inter-relation between Crete, the Nile Valley, and the opposite Libyan 
coasts. The conclusion to which they seem to point is that the Cretan and 
Aegean linear script must in a certain sense be regarded as a branch of a 
very ancient stock having a wide North-African extension. 








4.9. Fictograpns xc, 1gs,. ) ), o cases le arrangement 1S StL more lregular 
1 E.g. Pictographs &c., Figs. 21b, 24b, 25b, tl gement is still irregular, 


30b, 30c, and Fig. 32a, b, ec, d, and inthe _ recalling that of Hittite inscriptions. 
present series Figs, 5a, 9b, and 22. Jn other 2 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. xlvi. 
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Part III.—-ConcLuDING OBSERVATIONS. 


The vast antiquity which the discoveries at Naqada and Abydos now 
enable us to attribute to the use of linear signs among the primitive population 
of the Nile Valley makes it no longer admissible to assume that they were 
introduced there from the Aegean side. When already at an earlier date 
than that of the first Egyptian dynasty, we find ‘alphabetic’ signs 
already grouped in such a way as to suggest a definite system of writing, we 
have some warrant for inferring that the proto-Egyptians were ahead of the 
Aegean peoples in the evolution of their linear script. On the other hand 
the very ancient relations which have been shown to have subsisted between 
Crete and the Egypto-Libyan world would lead us to expect that the early 
script of the island like its stone vases and various ornamental motives may 
have been influenced, and partly derived, from that quarter. 

That the Cretan linear forms were wholly of exotic origin it is impossible 
to believe. Simple as these signs are, and early as they appear, we are 
entitled by all analogy to suppose that the linear characters are themselves 
only the worn survivals of a primitive system of picture-writing, in which, 
like the first drawings of a child on a slate, various objects are indicated by 
a series of lines. And that this rudest form of pictography was practised on 
European soil there is abundant evidence. A good instance has already been 
pointed out in the rude horned animal or ‘ Minotaur’ which appears in linear 
strokes on one side of the Phaestos whorl, while on the other is seen the head 
alone. The clay whorls from the early strata of Hissarlik, the contents of 
which, as already noticed, afford some very close parallels to the primitive 
Cretan remains, supply a series of similar examples. A linear figure of a 
quadruped, for instance, is reduced by successive stages of degradation to 
one horizontal, and four or even three dependent lines.!_ Identical examples 
are to be seen on the whorls and pottery of Broos in Transylvania and 
elsewhere in the Danubian regions, and very close parallels to the Trojan 
linear figures may be found as far afield as the sculptured rocks of Andalusia.2 
In the ‘ Maraviglie’ and the still better examples, more recently discovered 














1 Compare the figures on the whorls repre- 
sented in Schliemann’s Jlios Nos. 1867, 1879 
1886, 1903 and 1912. The ornamental charac- 
ter of the zones on the Hissarlik whorls and the 
constantly occurring repetitions of what are 
really only variants of the same figure all round 
the whorl make it difficult to recognise in those 
of the primitive class any definite ‘ inscriptions.’ 
Nevertheless the analogy which Professors 
Gomperz, Haug and Sayce have pointed out 
between certain Trojan signs and those of the 
Cypriote and Anatolian syllabaries can hardly 





be gainsaid. 

? Examples of these inscribed figures on the 
‘Piedra Escrité’ near Fuencaliente are given by 
Don Manuel Géngora y Martinez, Antigiiedades 
prehistoricas de Andalucia, pp. 65—67. The 
same reduction of the quadruped to 4 lines is 
perceptible. The Andalusian signs afford a 
very close comparison with those of the ‘ Writ- 
ten Stones’ (‘ Hadjra Mektowba’), described 
by M. Flamand, in the south of the Oran Pro- 
vince of Algeria, Anthropologie, 1897, p. 285 seqq. 
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at Fontanalba in the Maritime Alps,! as well as in the linear figures on pre- 
historic stone monuments such as those of Brittany, Ireland and Scandinavia, 
we find analogous designs. It is in fact evident, without going back to 
the still earlier and very remarkable signs painted on the pebbles of the Mas 
d’Azil grotto,? that there exist throughout a wide European area the records 
of a primitive usage of linear picture-writing which already in prehistoric 
times showed a tendency to simplify itself into abbreviated linear signs. 


‘Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos 
Noverat: et saxis tantum volucresque feraeque 
Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas.” 


But these general considerations are quite compatible with the view that 
the early linear script of Crete and the Aegean coastlands stands in a 
specially close relation to that of the Egypto-Libyan group. The existence of a 
primitive European stock of rude pictographs and their simplified derivatives 
need not be called in question. But there are many indications that in Crete 
at any rate the beginnings of writing like the beginnings of many other arts 
were influenced from the Nile Valley or its borderlands. In the case of the 
more pictorial class of Cretan characters this influence can be proved to 
demonstration. 

It is on the face of it difficult to explain the appearance in a small and 
isolated area like Crete of a system of writing so fully developed as to present 
linear forms that have practically remained unchanged to modern times. 
Comparisons have already been instituted in my former communication 
between many of these and the characters of the Cypriote and Anatolian 
syllabaries and even with the letters of the Semitic alphabet. But to whatever 
extent the converse may be true, it is impossible to derive the older forms 
seen in Crete and some other parts of the Aegean world from the systems 
which first show themselves on the Syrian and Canaanite coastlands at an 
apparently later date. In saying this, however, it is not meant to exclude the 
probability that a branch of the same great family of primitive linear signs 
which have left their traces throughout such a wide North African region may 
have spread over Canaan at a very early date. The Lachish signs, so closely 
related to those of Kahun as well as to certain Aegean forms, seem to be an 
indication of this. On the Asiatic side, however, these primitive linear 
characters, if they existed there at a date as early as that of some of the 
Cretan signs, were overlaid and obscured by the spread of the cuneiform 
system which, as we know from the Tell-el-Amarna tablets, was the current 
form of writing throughout Syria and Palestine in the fifteenth century B.c. 
It is not till five centuries later that a more perfectly equipped form of linear 
writing, the Phoenician alphabet, was able as it were to shake off the 





1 See Mr. GC. Bicknell’s communication to the go back to the early Bronze Age (see my obser- 
Society of Antiquaries, Dec. 9, 1897; Athen- vations Athenaeum, loc. cit.) 
aewm Dec. 18. These figures as is shown by 2 See M. D’Acy’s account of these discoveries, 
the appearance of the halberd with three rivets 3 Lucan, Pharsalia, IIT. 220. 
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Assyrian yoke. It was the superior development of this, aided by the 
commercial enterprise of its possessors, that enabled it to oust, in part perhaps 
to assimilate, the more primitive and imperfect forms of writing existing on 
the Aegean shores. 

The general results of the fresh materials that my recent journeys have 
enabled me to add to those already published may be summed up in a few 
words. The evidence that in early times, and long before our first records of 
the Phoenician alphabet, the art of writing was known to the Cretans 
receives striking corroboration. The view is also confirmed that we have to 
deal with two distinct yet inter-related systems, one pictographic in its 
character the other more purely linear. The generally indigenous character 
of the pictographic system emerges the more clearly from the occurrence of 
fresh examples illustrating the evolution of the conventionalised symbols 
from purely pictorial prototypes which occur on the more primitive class of seals. 
Thus we find the seated figure of a man, the disk with revolving rays, the 
spider, and a floral design common to the earlier and the later seals. 

New evidence is also forthcoming of similar collocations of the later picto- 
graphs on different stones, such as the \\-shaped symbol and the ‘ polyp,’ the 
bent leg and gate,—collocations, which, like others already signalised, are 
specially valuable as showing that we have not to deal with the random insertion 
of chance figures but with a methodical graphic system. The discovery of a 
new class of pictographic seals of a form which could not have been used as 
an ornament, but is on the contrary that of a typical signet and closely 
akin to inscribed Hittite types, is also a valuable indication of the purpose- 
fulness of these groups of symbols. 

The most recent discoveries fully corroborate the view, already expressed 
by me, that the later pictographic seals of the conventionalised class are 
mainly confined to eastern Crete, though a few like the convoluted bead-seal 
from Gortyna belong to the central area. The suggestion is thus confirmed 
that this quasi-hieroglyphic class which comes down to the borders of the 
historic period was the special property of the Eteocretan stock. Elsewhere 
in the Aegean area, as to a certain extent in Crete itself, the linear char- 
acters still continued in use, and they seem to have had a closer relation to 
the dominant elements of the Mycenaean world on the Peloponnesian side. 
In a more general sense, however, the name ‘Mycenaean’ must be equally 
applied to the peculiarly Cretan group of pictographic signs. 

The linear system on the other hand, though it also overlaps the other, 
goes back to a very remote period. It seems to have reacted on the picto- 
graphic class, and to have been partly incorporated in it, but in this case, 
unlike the other, the proofs of evolution on Cretan soil from pictorial 
originals are not always so clear. The rude linear figures of men and animals 
on the very earliest class of seals partially indicate indeed an indigenous 
source: and in the Phaestos whorl we see the head of what is a rude linear 
animal on one side, becoming on the other a detached symbol. But the 
impression derived from the new materials supplied by the Psychro Libation 
Table. is that this linear script had at a very early date attained a maturity 
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of form and a systematic application which seems to imply a long antecedent 
evolution, and is best explained by the influence of an older civilisation such 
as that of the Nile Valley. The Libyan element may, as suggested in the 
preceding sections, ultimately supply the link of connexion and explain how a 
more advanced system was brought to bear on the ruder family of Cretan and 
Aegean linear signs. 

The evidence that has here been put together is in part indeed of such 
a nature as to place the very early relations between Crete and Egypt beyond 
the range of controversy. We have not only to deal with borrowings of 
Twelfth Dynasty decorative designs, of types of stone vases peculiar to the 
Old Empire, and even in the case of the libation tables of articles of cult. 
The Karnak prism seal shows the most typical form of Cretan seal in use 
among a probably Libyan population in the Nile Valley as early as the Sixth 
Dynasty, while the allied group of cylinders brings a whole series of Cretan 
and Aegean types into connexion with the same primitive element. Finally, 
the linear signs themselves, and a whole series of early fabrics tend to show 
that a close relation existed between the indigenous population of the Nile 
Valley and those of Crete and the Aegean Islands at a period so remote that 
it goes back beyond the earliest historic dynasty. 

That the linear or quasi-alphabetic signs, whether of primitive Egypt or 
of the Aegean area, were in the main ultimately derived from the rudely 
scratched line pictures belonging to the infancy of art can hardly be doubted. 
This consideration helps to explain the intimate relation in which Cretan 
linear signs stand to the later and more pictorial characters. For certain 
purposes fuller and more literal representation was still adhered to in the 
linear series, and a pictograph pure and simple appears at the head of linear 
signs in which the prototypes are no longer so easily recognisable. It has 
been noted that both in the Naqada and Abydos groups the same com- 
bination of the two kinds of character is found as on the early Cretan 
prism-seals. 

But this partial survival of the practice of pictorial representation in 
place of linear ‘shorthand’ was as nothing to the wholesale revival of the 
pictographic style which took place in Crete during the Mycenaean period. 
This revival corresponds in the island with a renewed period of intensive 
Egyptian influence under the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, so 
clearly marked in the borrowing of decorative and other designs. It is not 
unreasonable therefore to believe that it was this Egyptian influence which 
here, as in the neighbouring Hittite regions, promoted a reaction towards a 
more pictorial style of script. 

The linear figures assume a more realistic aspect in keeping with an age 
in which the engraver’s art and the artistic sense were more highly developed. 
On older stones like the Phaestos whorl! or the Arvi pendant? we see a mere 
outline representation of a horned head like the Phoenician aleph. The 
symbol now takes a fuller form and clothes itself as it were with flesh and 





1 Pictographs, &e. p. 15 [284] Fig. 11b. 2 1b, p. 17 [286] Fig. 16. 
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blood. A mere circle completes itself asa human eye. The upright and 
cross lines that seem to have stood for a tree take again a more vegetable 
shape. In this way we may obtain from the more advanced representations 
of certain objects a retrospective light on the meaning of an original linear 
form. At the same time a whole series of new symbols, a few of them direct 
borrowings from Egyptian or Hittite sources, is introduced, of which no 
prototypes can be found in the earlier linear series. The repertory becomes 
larger; more complicated, but also more expressive. 

From the alphabetic point of view indeed this process must be regarded 
as in the main reactionary, though thoroughly characteristic of the in- 
fluences predominant in dynastic Egypt. However imperfectly applied as yet 
to the purposes of a formal script, the old linear forms,—such as we see them 
both in the primitive Aegean strata and in prehistoric Egypt,—were those 
that ultimately triumphed in the Phoenician letters. The primitive engraver 
who had made an ox’s head with an angle and cross strokes or a tree with an 
upright and three horizontal lines was nearer the beginnings of alphabetic 
writing than the artistically trained Egyptian whose picture-sign informs us 
of the genus and species. 

ARTHUR J. EVANS. 





1 Qn this, as on the former occasion, I materials and institute comparisons. To those 
have refrained from any attempt to interpret who care to embark on more ingenious specula- 
either the linear or the pictographic script. It tions Dr. Kluge’s work Die Schrift der Mykenier 
has seemed to me that in the present stage of may afford food for reflection but hardly for 
the enquiry the main object should be to collect encouragement. 
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A SUMMER IN PHRYGIA: I. 
[PLare XII.] 


DurinG the summer of 1897 I had the opportunity of making extensive 
exploration in Phrygia, and the following paper gives, as a first instalment, 
an account of the more important results of the season’s work there. I have 
given a map (Plate XI1) based on the Ottoman Railway Survey to illustrate 
the watercourses of the Laodiceian district, but I regret that a map to show 
the new sites has had to be deferred. At the outset I must make acknow- 
ledgment of the valuable help I have received from Prof. W. M. Ramsay, who 
has kindly sent me some criticisms and suggestions. For the numerous 
references to his volumes on Phrygia no apology is necessary. Every student 
of its history must use his brilliant pages as the basis of his study; and the 
work of the explorer in the districts which they cover must naturally be to 
endeavour to amplify the information, and to confirm or correct the views, 
which he finds there. 

Few parts of Phrygia have been so frequently traversed as the Lycos 
valley with the adjacent Carian and Lydian frontiers: yet anyone who 
studies this district will be astonished at the number of unsolved problems 
which it presents. To begin with the Carian borderland and go round the 
valley of the Lycos, the first problem that confronts us is the site of 


KIDRAMOS, 


a city without annals, but important enough to possess a coinage of its own, 
at least from the time of Augustus to that of Julia Maesa. A review of the 
evidence for its situation will be found in Prof. Ramsay’s Cit. & Bish. of 
Phrygia, i. p.184._ His conclusion is that ‘it is to be looked for. . . between 
Antioch on the west, and Attouda or Karoura on the east, perhaps somewhere 
opposite Ortakche, on a spur of the hills that fringe the valley.’ In accordance 
with this view, which seemed very probable, I searched the district carefully. 
We were exploring the right bank of the Maeander to see if any site could be 
found there for DALDIS, and after an unsuccessful search? we intended to cross 





1 This work will be referred to as CB. The place Daldis in the Hermos valley near Hiero- 
other abbreviations need no explanation. caesareia (CB. i. p. 179). See also Buresch, 
2 Although exploration can hardly ever claim Reisebericht in Ber. der Kgl. Sdchs. Ges. d. 


to be final, this will be regarded asanindication iss. (Leipsic), 1894, p. 91: and cp. M. Imhoof- 
in favour of the alternative view which would Blumer in Rev. Suisse, 1897, p. 211 f. 
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the river beside Ortakche and explore the spurs of Tchibuk Dagh, which 
here come down almost to the water's edge. Finding the wooden bridge 
broken, and unable to ford the river, we were forced to go down the right 
bank nearly as far as Antiocheia to find a bridge. Here there is a wide and 
fertile plain narrowing a little at the village Yamalak and then widening 
again, as one goes eastward, up to the slopes of Tchibuk Dagh nearly as far as 
Ortakche on the opposite side. Crossing this plain we reached the ¢tchiftlik 
Budjak keui which lies high up the hill side, about 500 ft. above the Maeander 
valley? and three miles or so from the river, hidden from the view of the 
traveller in the plain. The village was seen to be full of ancient stones, and 
the desired site was found a short distance to the south on level ground 
running out from the hillside and looking down to the valley, about 100 ft. 
lower than the village. The remains on the site are all late: we noted what 
seemed to be the line of fortifications on west and south-west, two ends of a 
low arched way built of small stones with cement rising a little above the 
level of the ground (late Roman or Byzantine work), the lower part of a 
sarcophagus hewn out of the natural rock, foundations on the hill-side, and 
nearer the village the foundations of a Byzantine chapel, etc. A short 
distance below the village there has recently been excavated a rectangular 
chamber built of fine marble blocks and roofed over with flat stones cramped 
together (as we were informed) with lead. It was probably a tomb. 

Only one inscription was found. It is built into the wall of the 
mosque. 


1. MMhCRIOANHMOSE TIMHEY 
MAILE TAISMETI®= T AISKAIKY 
KIXTAISTIMAI= ATIOAANNI&y 
OHNATOPOYTI ATTIIAN ANAPAAY 
OONBAIPFIACIATPINI ENOMEY 
KAIAGAT ENOY STIASHAPETHW 
NHNOX OTA 


9 Bovr]} nal o dios ériuno[av 
mao jas Tais weylotats Kal x[ar- 
Allorais Typais ’ArrodArevi[ ov ’A- 
Onvaryopou Ilamiav avépa a[ya- 

5 Oov cal pirorarpw yevouel vov 
kal bia yévous aan aperal S1e- 
vnvoxora. 


It is perfectly safe to assign the name Kidramos to this site. Prof. 
Ramsay’s inference, as will be seen, hit the mark remarkably well. He has 
brought out the fact (CB. i. p. 166) that the city belongs to a small numis- 
matic group, of which Attouda, situated on the other side of the hill, is 
another member. In this connection it is worth remarking that of a few coins 
which I saw there, those which were not Byzantine were coins of Attouda. 


1 Heights estimated by aneroid (except in the Map, PL. XIL). : 
H.S.—-VOL, XVII. EE 
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KAROURA. 


Continuing along the southern side of the Maeander, we crossed Tchibuk 
Dagh en route for the famous hot springs. On the sides of the hill there are 
traces of later ancient life (e.g. several tombs opened by the villagers in search 
of gold) and remains of an old paved path leading up to a site which was 
perhaps a Byzantine refuge, 1,000 feet above Budjak keui. On the level 
summit of the ridge, where there is a Yuruk yaila 1,800 ft. above the valley, 
we left the path to Attouda (Assar, reckoned four hours from Kidramos), here 
a good and easy road, and descended towards the springs, north-east of Tekke 
keui. This spot is one mass of springs which have formed an enormous 
marsh, emitting evil sulphurous vapours ; towards the western end there are 
two conspicuous sources, whence boiling water bubbles up and sends off 
steam: and between the marsh and the old ruined bridge over the Maeander, 
near the river bed (d7rép tod yeldovs, Strabo p. 578), we saw several dried up 
springs. All around the soil is white with the lime deposit. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that KAROURA was situated here (CB. i. pp. 2, 170, 
Strabo 578, 580).! In an old overgrown Turkish cemetery near the village 
Kab-agatch there is an extraordinary number of column drums (some with 
dowel holes), varying in diameter, though several are of equal sizes. These 
heavy stones would not be carried far: they must have come from beside the 
hot springs and perhaps belonged to a temple of the god at Karoura. No 
other evidence bearing on the question was discovered. 


ATTOUDA. 


The village Assar occupies part of the site of Attouda. Approaching 
the village from Gumuldjak (between Karoura and Khas keui) and keeping 
along the banks of the Assar Tchai, we came after one hour to the foot of a 
steep hill, up which there winds in fine curves an old paved road,? which may 
be old Turkish, but is more probably the remains of an ancient road from the 
valley of the Maeander and Lycos. This plateau is divided from the hill on 
which the village stands by the deep cafion of the Assar stream. The village 
itself occupies a fine site (fully 1,600 ft. above the Lycos valley), surrounded 
by deep ravines on all sides except the south-west, where the ground slopes 
gently down to a wide depression which merges again into the hills beyond. 
It is full of ancient remains of all kinds, built into walls or lying about 
serving no purpose, and it stands upon what was clearly the acropolis of the 
ancient city. On the top of this acropolis, above the roofs of the houses 
which climb up the slope, the natives have recently excavated a large square 
cistern, arching slightly towards the top, of the ordinary Byzantine type. 





1 Prof. G. Radet, in the map attached to Hn Serai keui, where no remains exist. On the 
Phrygie (1895), gives up his former identifi- recent growth of Serai keui CB. p. 164, 168. 
cation of Karoura and Kydrara, and now places 2 Traces of pavement were also seen quite 
Karoura here, while still leaving Kydrara at near Gumuldjak. 
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Some new inscriptions ! were recovered ; there are probably many more to be 
found, but the villagers were very suspicious and obstinate. 

The only inscription which fixes the site is given in C.I.G. 3950 from an 
imperfect copy of Sherard, in which Franz detected the name ’Arrovdéwr. 
It deserves to be repeated. 


2. Laying before the mosque enclosure : 





ATAOH TYXH x ‘Ayady Tux. 
| MAYPFAYAIONETH M. Adp. Av8vov ém- 

a POTTONCEBALTWN | tpotrov LeBactav 
HROY AHKAIOAHMQL | % Bovry kat o dipos 

SLT OYAEWNTON | "A |rrovééwy tov 
NNEYEPPE THN | avTa@|y evepyérnv. 


In the last line there seems to be no room for [éavr@]v. The inscription 
probably dates ca. 162-180 A.D. (cp. CB. ii. No. 235), in which case the 
emperors would be M. Aurelius and L. Verus or Aurelius and Commodus. 
M. Aur. Lydius proc. Augg. was probably a freedman of M. Aurelius. His 
duties would be to superintend the /iscws (CB. i. p. 71). 


3. Ina garden, very small letters engraved on the narrow end of a 
rectangular block : 





— - 
ee ——_— 


INE OVE TIMINS AD E PMOFENH XAPI) . 
E TTAIN QUITPOEAPIAIX PYSAIS TEAM 
EIKONIFPATTHEIKONIXAAKH vec \ 
wPETHIENEKENKAIE YNOIAS va 
YHSTIPOS TOYSNEOYS 








Oi] Néoe érip[nl]oav ‘Eppoyévn yapi[re, 
érraivwt, mpoedpiat, ypvaa. otepal var, 
€iKOVL YPATTH, EiKOVL YAAKH, 
alperis &vexev xal edvolas 
THs Tpos Tos Néous. 
IIpoedpia granted by the Neot can refer, of course, only to their own 
meetings. 


4. Ibid., a small tablet: 


OAHMOC ‘0 dijpos 
€TEIMHCEN are, : 
TIBEPION KAAY TiBépiov KAav- 
AION BHPYANIA Svov Bypuddua- 
NON-A ANAPA 5 vov, dvdpa 
KAAONKAIALA KaNov Kab aya- 
OONAPETHCE Ody aperis é- 

KEN (ve)«Kev. 





1 Inscr. of Attouda, C.7.G. 3949 ff. ; Le Bas- pp. 238-9; CB. i. p. 181-3. 
Wadd. 743; B.C.H. 1887, pp. 348 f. and 1890, 
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5. Built into the wall of a house, upside down : 




















5 
Tar TTATPIAI TH yAuejuratn marpid: 
| PAS TOSTY XIKOY Adp. "Ab]pacros Tuytxod 
* Tl SAIABIOYKTA aywvob |érns dia Biov Ké Ta- 
YNTAN TITAME plas, abv TavTi TO Te- 
“MOE KTONIAI |} 5 puovte Koo |uw éx tov idi- 
“LENSYN wy avéOnk|ev ovv- 
a. ors]. 


Adrastos, son of Tychikos, may be the person mentioned in CB. ii. No. 
71, restoring [’A]épao[tov Tuytx]od for [Aoxpi]ov. The name Adrastos is 
known to be common at Aphrodisias, and occurs at Trapezopolis: it was no 
doubt very common at Attouda which worshipped Myrnp “ASpacrtos. 


6. In the wall of a house: 
» Bolv]xy 
éreiunoaly (sic) 
’"Amroddrwui[ov ’Ac ? - 
KQVTOU. 


7. In the cemetery wall; the first part was engraved on a separate 
stone: 

[% yepoveta (or 7 Bova) éreiunoev Tov Seiva] 
tais peylotais Kal 
Kaddotuls Texas, 
” ‘\ ‘2 . 
avdpa Kadov kal ayabov 
ryevomevov Tepl Tv To- 

5 Nevtiav eri te tals Tal 
mpoyovwv avtod [ev- 
S0F/aus él te rails ypei- 

a \ ‘\ \ \ 
ais & Kata Tol Kadov Kal 
, > 
Meyanro[ppov év mrav- 
\ a a / a ¢ / 
10 ti xatp@ 7[7H yepovaia (or BovAj) vréo- 

NETO 
eee 


Before leaving Attouda, we should note the fact that to the south of the 
modern village, separated from it by a ravine, there is a high conical hill 
whose summit is crowned by a Tiirbe (the tomb of a local saint, as we may 
say). This Tiirbe, as Prof. Ramsay has pointed out in other cases, preserves 
the sanctity attaching to the old town, the seat of the worship of Men 
Karou.! 





1 At Apameia there is a Tiirbe on the hill above the town, to which the natives go up to 
pray when they want rain. 
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TRAPEZOPOLIS. 


Another important problem in the topography of the Lycos valley is the 
exact situation of Trapezopolis, which is assigned by the evidence to this 
district. The arguments are stated, with the author's usual acumen, in CB. i. 
p. 171 f. He infers that ‘Trapezopolis lay north of Mt. Salbakos near the 
frontier between Caria and Phrygia and west of Laodiceia in such a position 
that, when the Phrygian frontier was moved a little further west, Trapezopolis 
came to be in Phrygia, not in Caria’ (p. 171): that it was conterminous with 
Attouda’: and consequently that it was probably near Kadi keui and 
‘corresponding to it, though perhaps not on the actual site’ (pp. 165, 172)— 
a judicious proviso which is merely the application of a general rule proved 
by all experience.2 Exploration has confirmed each of these inferences, 
and justified the order of Hierocles. The ruins of the city were 
discovered on a plateau north east of Kadi keui and about an hour and 
a quarter south-east of the railway station at Serai keui,> just where the 
higher spurs of Baba Dagh (Salbakos) merge into the curiously-shaped 
alluvial hills of the Lycos valley. 

The east side of the plateau forms one bank of the cajion called Gebe 
Deressi,t through which flows the streain Dondjali Tchai (the small river 
nearest Sara keui on the east), and the west side is bounded by a similar 
ravine; on the south the slope is short and easy but steeper again on the 
irregularly shaped north side. The eastern and western sides, composed 
as they are of horizontal strata of clay, dipping perpendicularly down, have 
fallen away to some extent, carrying stones and foundations with them: at 
the river side, 400 or 500 feet below, we saw numerous large blocks of marble, 
and on the top one could see the foundations stopping abruptly at the edge. 

The site, which still retains the latter half of the name in the form ‘ Bolo,’ 
conspicuously justifies by its shape the title ‘Table-City,® especially when 
one gets a view of it from the side of Baba Dagh (Mt. Salbakos). A search 
‘over the plateau, which is now turned into cornfields, revealed numerous 
remains of all kinds. The foundations of the aqueduct, which brought 
a supply of water down from Mt. Salbakos, can be easily traced for a consider- 
able distance, and lying about we saw some of the stone pipes, which are of 
exactly the same form as those that are found in such quantities, largely 




















1 An interpretation of a coin (described p. 
166), which will be seen to be justified. 

2 The rule is stated eg. p. 168 ». 1. M. 
Radet places Trapezopolis at Kadi keui, but 
without any proviso. At Kadi keui we did not 
see the slightest trace of an old settlement. 
In this district between Tchibuk Dagh and 
Laodiceia he crowds together a host of towns, 
several of them on sites where there is no 
vestige of ancient remains. This is wrong 
method. 

3 The name is so given by the Railway Com- 
pany, but it is always pronounced Sara keui, a 


name which occurs elsewhere, and seems to be 
the correct form here. 

4 This was given me as the right form of the 
word : I was corrected when I used the form 
Djebe. 

5 The suggestion that the name was probably 
significant is thrown out in CB. i. p. 172. 

6 The nearest village is Seine keui at the foot 
of the Dere by the river side. It contains no 


remains: it would be very difficult to transport 
heavy blocks down the steep side of the cafion, 
but even those blocks which have fallen down 
have not been carried away. 
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in situ, at Laodiceia. It is possible that a semi-circular recess in the northern 
side contained a theatre : there are a considerable number of blocks there, and 
clear traces of building. On the east slope, standing out from the hill side, 
just below the level of the plateau (but mostly beyond the actual site, 
i.e. towards north), we found an enormous number of low archways built of flat 
stones cemented together, and closed by a wall at the back, the sides and ends 
being often pierced with window-shaped openings. These perhaps served as 
foundations for buildings. There are two similar ones on the plateau at the 
western side, almost the same as we saw at Kidramos. 

Two inscriptions only were found on the site, but a search through fields 
of full-grown barley is rather difficult, and others may be discovered. Neither 
of them gives the city name, but the identification is certain. 


8. Engraved on a large block (length 97 cm., breadth 773, thickness 57); 
most of the inscription was underground : 


NAEAOMENONTH 
ETT IM EAA T-NYTIOTOYMETIS 
will TOKPAT OPO> MALS APO> #0) 


or 


Mii(OYAAPIANOY ZEIWAS TOY *MAP Ke 
Mi YKTTIONAAMANKAT YAAE INO 

Mi ONAZIAPXI-IN K TI THNKAIE 
MZPVETHNTHS TOAEQNS 2 


“TNANAS TASINTIOIH SAM: NIZ 

10 YiMFMOS IA FI TIOAEQZAIE TIMEAIT°Y 

TITOYPAAOY | OYMAZIMOYAY =10¥ 

TTPQTAPXONOZ FI = TIOAEQZTOA 
TEPON 











% Bovrn Kali o dhpos [éredun- 

cav Tov Sedopévov TH [7oA- 

ev] €miperntny Uo Tod peyla[ Tou 

Ad]roxpdatopos K[a]icapos I. Ad[r- 

(Jou ‘ASpiavod Ye[Balorod Mapxolv 

O]vAmiov Aduayv Kartvundr&¢ivor, 

tlov "Acidpyny, xtiotny Kai €[v- 

elpyétnv Tis TodEws: 

THY avdoTacl Toinoapmevns 

10 Snpooia Tihs mrorews bu’ éripednTod 
Tirov Praoviov Makipov Avaiov 
TPWTAPYOVTOS Tis TOdEwS TO SEv- 

TEpov. 


or 














a ERE 
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A comparison of this inscription with the coinage of Trapezopolis 
furnishes the final and conclusive demonstration that Bolo is the site of that 
city. Mr. Head publishes a coin of the city (Catalogue of Caria, p. 177), 
struck in the imperial period but without the head of an emperor: it reads 
on obverse BOYAH TPATIEZOTIOAITON, and on reverse AIA T A MA 
AYCIOY. The Lysias of the inscription and the Lysias of the coin must be 
one and the same person. Lysias was raised to the civitas under the Flavian 
dynasty, while M. Ulpius Damas Catullinus probably received it from Trajan. 
Catullinus is appointed by the emperor émipedrntis (curator) of the city. 
The question arises, what were his duties? It seems clear that éaimeAnt7s 
is merely an alternative for the common term Aoyior7NHs, the whole expression 
being a rendering of cwrator ret publicae Trapezopolitarum, an imperial official 
sent to look after the finances of the city. We have, then, at Trapezopolis a 
further example of the incompetency of the municipal governments. On 
this whole question see CB. ii. pp. 369 f., 376, ete. As the inscription belongs 
to the first half of the second century, Catullinus was probably not a citizen 
of Trapezopolis.2 The title «t/aTns implies, as usual, merely that he had 
obtained advantages for the city. 

Lysias is first Archon for the second time. It is possible that the chief 
board of magistrates in Trapezopolis bore the name archons and not strategot. 
Now on the coins of Trapezopolis archons are several times mentioned ; but 
no coins are as yet published that mention strategoi. 





9, 
OAHMO> 6 dfHpos 
ETEIMH=ENIAIONATTA éreiunoev Vaiov “Art[cov 
TITOYYIONKAAPON Tirov vidv KAapov 


E TIAPX ONEYEPLETHN érrapyxov, evepyéTnv 
KAIZ01. TH PAKAILITAT Ps 


-NATHSTIOAENS 


Kal cwthpa Kal matp[o- 
va THS TOAEwS. 

















C. Attius T. f. Clarus praef. belongs to a Roman family, and was doubt- 
less a Roman officer who had had the opportunity of rendering some service 











1 Cod. Iust. i. 54, 3: Curator ret publicae qui 
Graeco vocabulo logista nuncupatur, ’EmimeAnths 
(rijs wéAews) is the natural rendering of cwrator 
(ret publicae), and the adoption of Aoyiorhs 
was probably due to the fact that émmednrhs 
had almost become specialised in the sense of 
curator operis (as, for example, in 1. 10 of this 
inser. ) 

2 He may have been a Trallian, brother of 





Claudianus Damas (his Latin name being pro- 
bably M. Ulpius Damas Claudianus) who left a 
large bequest to Tralleis to found games in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius: see Pappaconstan- 
tinos TpdAAes, Nos. 30 and 31. The two 
brothers in that case were probably sons of 
a Trallian named Damas. Antoninus Pius sent a 
native of Aizanoi as curator to Aphrodisias 
(C.I.G. 3834, 2741). 
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to Trapezopolis. He was perhaps praefectus fabrum in attendance on a high 
Roman official and possessing influence with him, or supposed by the 
Trapezopolitans to possess it. 


THE RIVERS OF LAODICEIA. 


The identification of the site of Trapezopolis leads us on to the vexed 
question of the Laodiceian rivers. The discovery of the city renders 
untenable Prof. Ramsay’s earlier assignation of the river names (CB. i. 
p. 35 f.) and proves that he was right in recurring to the evidence of Pliny 
(‘ Corrections,’ p. 785 f.). I shall try to show that his later suggestion is 
the correct view. The first essential in any scientific discussion of this 
question is evidently to know the course of the various streams or to have a 
correct map to show it ; the opinions of a critic cannot be of much value if he 
is in ignorance about the rivers on which the whole controversy turns. 
Kiepert’s large-scale map of Westliches Klein Asien is absolutely untrustworthy 
here : it shows several rivers which do not exist, and makes the important 
river Tchukur Su (called also Geuk Bunar Su) flow in an impossible direction. 
M. Radet’s map goes even further astray: he retains Kiepert’s mistake about 
Geuk Bunar and commits the additional error of making Bash Bunar Tchai 
(which he names Geuk Bunar) flow direct into the Lycos—which suits a 
theory, but not facts.1_ Prof. Ramsay’s map gives Geuk Bunar Su rightly, and 
though it does not show Bash Bunar Tchai, he has a correct knowledge. of its 
course (p. 785, n. 1). 

We must first indicate the course of the rivers which concern us here. 
(1) Gumush Tchai, which passes Laodiceia on the west side, is known by 
everyone, and it is therefore unnecessary to describe it. (2) Bash Bunar 
Tchai,? which flows by the ruins on the east side, has its source in a number 
of copious springs at Denizli. The water, however, is diverted for irrigation 
purposes, and very little of it is carried away by the stream. It is therefore 
a mere insignificant brook, with no claim to be called a river. In ancient 
times it was undoubtedly the same. We must suppose that there was always 
a settlement of some kind in the fine, well-watered plain of Denizli:* as 
Prof. Ramsay says of Eumeneia, ‘such a fine situation must have been 
occupied from time immemorial; the bountiful fountains would attract the 
peasantry of a primitive time’ (CB. ii. p. 354). After the foundation of 
Laodiceia, it was doubtless one of the villages in its territory. The Bash 
Bunar Tchai, then, was always the little brook it is today: and what water 
it brought down was almost certainly used up in the city. Be it noted that 








1 He himself says ‘La carte hydrographique 
de ce district reste & faire. Toutes les cartes 
existantes fourmillent d’erreurs,’ (Rev. des Univ. 
du Midi, 1896, p. 22, n. 2). 

2 It is sometimes called Bashli Tchai, but 
Bash Bunar Tchai is clearly right, ‘the stream 
that flows from the Head Source,’ In the map 


(Pl. XII.) the stream ought to be represented 
by a much lighter line. 

3M. Radet justly remarks (Rev. Univ. Midi 
p- 22) that ‘le site de Dénizly, l’un des plus 
frais, des plus enchanteurs qui soient dans la 
péninsule, n’a certainement jamais (i.e. before 
314 B.C.) été inoccupé.’ 
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it does not fall into the Lycos, but slinks away to join the Geuk Bunar Su: 
at its junction it is hardly visible,a few shrubs being sufficient to conceal it. 
(3) Geuk Bunar Su, which has generally been identified with the R. Kadmos 
(probably incorrectly, see infra), is a fine, rapid river, quite as important and 
conspicuous as the Lycos. It rises in the hills on the south of Tchukur Ova, 
flows in a deep gorge between Mt. Kadmos (Khonas Dagh) and Mt. Salbakos 
(Baba Dagh), past Geuk Bunar [Kara Gidl], the copious fountains which form 
a duden (xatdBo@por) on the left bank of the river, and passing Ak Khan (the 
old Seljuk building on its left bank) falls into the Lycos above its junction 
with Gumush Tchai. In its upper reaches it is called Tchukur Su, in its 
middle course Geuk Bunar Su, and after passing through Baghirsak Dere, 
Emir Sultan Tchai. (See Pl. XII.) 

Now the Laodiceian rivers were the Lycos, Asopos and Kapros. There 
is a general agreement that the Asopos is to be identified with Gumush 
Tchai. Which is the Kapros? The Bash Bunar [Bashli] Tchai, say some 
critics, amongst whom is M. Radet (whose map represents the stream as 
flowing direct into the Lycos). They point to the evidence of Pliny (v. 105, 
c. 29), Inposita est (Laodiceia) Lyco flumini, latera adluentibus Asopo et Capro, 
and as the Bash Bunar Tchai flows by the line of fortifications, they regard 
the identification as obvious. But there is other evidence to deal with. 
Strabo (p. 578), speaking of Laodiceia,? says évtadOa 5é nail 6 Kampos xal o 
Avgos cupBdrrxg TO Maidvdpw roray@, motapos edpeyéOns, ad’ od Kal 1) 
mpos TH Ave Aaodixera Néyerar. The correct meaning of this sentence has 
been suggested by Dr. Partsch (Berl. Phil. Woch., 1896, p. 466) in the words 
‘ Auch fiir Strabo bilden Kapros und Lykos zusammen nur einen Fluss,’ and 
explained by Prof. Ramsay (p. 785-6) ‘Kapros and Lycos, two streams, join 
the Maeander in a common channel, forming together a large stream, which 
is called Lycos and on which Laodiceia is situated ’—a meaning which would 
be very well expressed by the term Avxoxampos, which occurs frequently in 
the account of the miracle performed by St. Michael at Khonas*® This 
evidently forms an insuperable objection to the identification of Kapros with 
Bash Bunar Tchai. M. Radet ‘readily regards the expression xal 6 Kdapos 
xal o Avjxos as the equivalent pure and simple of the term Avxdxampos’ but 
his reason is that the Kapros and Lycos ‘mingle their waters before 
Laodiceia.’ The reason is untrue, and the objection therefore remains in its 
full force. (2) Moreover, how can the advocates of this view explain the coin 
(described CB. p. 35) representing, in the usual way, the chief rivers of the 
city, KATIPOS and AYKOS? Why is it that the Kapros is always named 
alongside of the Lycos as the other chief river of Laodiceia (e.g. by this coin, 
Strabo, Cinnamus and the term Avxdxampos)? The tiny Bash Bunar Tchai 
is the most insignificant of the streams, and it is inconceivable that it should 
have been selected for such special prominence (instead of the Asopos, for 


1 Revue des Univ. du Midi, 1896, pp. 20-22 ; 3 Quoted by M. Radet, J.c.: see Bonnet, Narr. 
map in En Phrygie. de miraculo a Michaelo archangelo Chonis patrato 

2 Strabo’s authority is especially high here, (Paris, 1890). It belongs to the eighth or ninth 
where he was probably an eye-witness. century ( Church in R. E. ¢. xix.). 
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example). (3) On this view, what stream can be found for the ELEINOS ? 
The yapos ’EXevoxarpia was probably so named because its territory lay 
between the Eleinos and Kapros (or because these rivers flowed through it’). 
Cp. CB. i. p. 36. Where can it be placed ? 

I believe that Prof. Ramsay’s provisional suggestion (‘ Corrections’ pp. 
785-6), which assigns the name to the Geuk Bunar Su, is the correct view. 
It explains every one of the difficulties just stated. Pliny’s expression (/atera 
adlwentibus) is by no means inconsistent with this view. If we take it in the 
most literal sense, it may be interpreted in the way Prof. Ramsay suggests, 
viz. that the suburbs of the city extended to the Geuk Bunar Tchai or near 
it (p. 785 n.). There is nothing improbable in this. On the contrary, there 
is every probability that Laodiceia extended well out beyond the walls 
towards the east. Remains can be traced nearly up to the Geuk Bunar 
water: perhaps these are only relics of the tombs lining the great road to the 
east, but it is not impossible that they represent buildings.? Laodiceia was 
originally a small town and its fortifications enclose only a small space ; but 
it grew great and rich under the Roman rule (Strabo p. 578), and must have 
extended far beyond the walls. Excavations may yet reveal that the Geuk 
Bunar Su actually washed the edge of Laodiceia. At the same time it must 
be pointed out that there is no necessity to take latera adluwentibus in an 
absolutely literal sense. It is a vivid expression used quite commonly in 
modern writers to mean merely that a river is close to a city: and this is 
what Cinnamus actually says, gots 5€ tis dyyxuata Avxeouv Kal Kampov 
tav Dpvylwy Totapav Keimévn mods Gvoua Aaodixn (i. 2, p. 5 ed. Bonn, 
quoted by M. Radet). 

On this view it is easy to understand Strabo, the term Av«dxampos, and 
the selection of the Kapros alongside of the Lycos as the two chief rivers of 
Laodiceia. leinokapria may be placed between Geuk Bunar Su and the 
stream which flows past Dere keui. The stone mentioning the Eleinokaprian 
canton, which now stands near the Kaive at Budjali, has probably not been 
carried. In Turkey, stones are carried only when they are wanted for 
some purpose ; but this stone stands by itself on open ground and may quite 
probably be in its original position. Prof. Ramsay, when encumbered by his 
original error about the Kapros, was forced to suppose that the stone had 
been carried: but he now welcomes the view that the stone is in its original 
position. In that case the stream at Dere keui is probably the Eleinos,’ and 
Budjali Kaive may very well be the exact representative of the ancient 
meeting-place of the yapos "EXewoxarpitov. 

But is not Geuk Bunar the R. Kapmos? It has been so identified, but 














1 As Waddington explains it (No. 1693a): 
wne des deux rivieres qui traversaient le territoire 
de Laodicée s’appelait le Caprus, et le nom du 
village en est dérivé. - 

2 This is reported to me by W.M.R. 

3 The stream called Kale Tchai is a mere 
torrent-bed, which never flows except during 


heavy rains. 

4 Waddington (on 1693a) identifies Eleino- 
kapria with Budjali, z.e. the village (échiftlik), 
on the left bank of the Dere keui stream, in the 
corner between it and the Lycos. The Kaive 
stands close to the Railway, a very short dis- 
tance E. of the Station, 
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without evidence. The Kadmos is probably the river that comes down from 
Khonas, joining the Lycos at Colossae, after irrigating the gardens and vine- 
yards below the village. Hamilton calls it ‘a copious stream,’ ‘a considerable 
stream’: he names it Bunar Bashi Su and says its source is a copious spring 
at the foot of the mountain near Khonas (i. pp. 509, 513). One branch comes 
dowr from the village, but the water is mostly used up there: this part at 
least is called Dere Tchai. Lower down we found it flowing with a copious 
stream, and on enquiry it was explained that the water came from a bunar. 
I understood that the spring was in, or close to, the channel of the river and 
unfortunately did not return to examine it. But Hamilton’s account is 
probably correct. 

The Kadmos was identified with the Geuk Bunar, on the ground that 
‘Strabo describes a duden in the former, and there is a duden in the latter’ 
(CB. p. 785; see A. H. Smith in 8. 1887, p. 224-5). But Strabo’s words 
refer to the Lycos, not to the Kadmos!: tépxevtas Sé ths mworews Spos 
Kddyos [Khonas Dagh], é£ ob nat 6 AvKos pet kai adXos Cwmvupos TO Opec. 





To. mr€ov & obtos bro yijs puels eit’ avaxiwpas cuvérecer eis 1avTO Tois 
aXols trotapois, «.7.A. Odrtos refers to the Lycos, which Mr. Smith admits 
to be a possible interpretation: the rule that éxeivos...obtos =<ille...hic is 
not absolute even in the best writers. Moreover, Strabo’s description would 
not apply to the Geuk Bunar: the river does not disappear, the duden is a 
separate phenomenon on the left bank.? This is shown by the accompanying 
section. The water flows from the pond N in a shallow channel to form 
another pond M, which has no visible outlet.* 








1 This was pointed out to me by Prof. Ramsay 
himself after I had been making a fruitless 
search for another duden, being unable to accept 
the identification of Kapros with Bash Bunar 
Tchai. I had not a copy of Strabo with me. 

2 Hence it is not quite accurate to say that 
‘the disappearance actually takes place at Kara 
Gol as well as on the Lycus’ (J.H.S. 1.c.). I 
did not hear the water from the duden ‘flowing 


from the side of the deep gorge and falling down 
to the bed of the river’; I thought the noise 
was merely the roar of the river, but the fact 
may be as stated, for the water must issue 
somewhere. 

3 For this section I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. 8S. Watkins of the Ottoman 
Railway. 





SS 
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Prof. Ramsay takes our view of the duden in CB. p. 210, placing it on 
the course of the Lycos, not of the Kadmos; and it is apparently a slip that 
leads him on pp. 36 and 786 to accept the other opinion that there was a 
duden on the Kadmos. 


I give here a few inscriptions of Laodiceia.! 


10. Karak-Ova. Marble base, now used as a dibek tash: copied in 
November, 1896. 


FIA Tima j 'Ar[r]anis ioe. 


Al-l ALN BOY An TeV Bov- 
| AEYTAN AevTav" 
TTPONOMZAMENOY¥ THE mpovo|n|oapévou Tihs 
ANAZTAZENZAOSLTE] avaotacews Aoyyel- 
NOY TPIS wong 
chicks °° al Tov mput[dvljews THs pu- 


[Aj]s. 


We have here the name of a new tribe. In a Seleucid city the name 
Attalis represents a foundation subsequent to the extension of Pergamenian 
influence in 190 Bc. In CB. p. 34 f. Prof. Ramsay inferred from the 
occurrence of Thracian and Epirote names, such as Seitalkas and Molossos, 
at Laodiceia that ‘a settlement of Thracian mercenaries had been made 
in the Lycos valley to counterbalance the colonists of Laodiceia, who were 
attached to the Seleucid kings’; but he wrongly supposed that the Per- 
gamenian settlement was made only at Tripolis, and that some of these 
settlers migrated afterwards to Laodiceia. It is now clear that the Attalidae 
did not restrict themselves to the planting of new cities over against the old 
Seleucid colonies (such as Tripolis, Dionysopolis, Eumeneia &c., CB. pp. 
193, 199 f., 258, &c.), but actually introduced into the Seleucid foundations 
bodies of new citizens likely to be faithful to themselves. 

The inscription shows that the constitution of the Boule was exactly of 
the ordinary Greek type. It is earlier than CB. No. 7 (= Ath. Mitth., 1891, 
p. 146), where the Boule is still organized on the Greek system. smputavers 
and é£eracrai are mentioned in the early inscription published in Ath. Mitth. 
1895, p. 207 f., and also in Jnser. in Brit. Mus. iii. No. 421 where, as Mr. Hicks 
points out, the Prytaneis change from time to time and enjoy ofryois év 
mputavei in the regular way; while the judicial system is also of the 





1In CB. No. 5 (= C.1.G. 3949), the dedicante Sex[to...... pro consule]. The 
fragments of which I copied hurriedly, — stones, which have suffered somewhat since they 
read Ait Meylora: Swript, and [Aouitiav]2| were copied, now lie at the south-east extremity 








(with Prof. Ramsay), which exactly fills the 
erasure: the next ueylorp has no iota adscript. 
The inscription is engraved on architrave blocks 
below the triglyphs and above it there was a 
Latin inser. of which one fragment remains, 
DEDI CANT ESEX (carved on the metopes) 7.¢. 


of the ruins beside the Bash Bunar Tchai. It 
is possible, therefore, that they belonged to the 
Syrian Gateway, but they cannot have been part 
of the Ephesian gate, as Prof. Ramsay supposes 
(from the inaccurate accounts given about them). 
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ordinary Greek type. Increase of evidence tends to show that the constitution 
of Graeco-Phrygian cities like Laodiceia was closely after the usual Greek 
model. 


11. A metrical epitaph, which I was told about early in the summer, 
but could get no chance of copying till late autumn, gives the only example 
we have of the use of Doric at Laodiceia. We should expect to find a 
mixture of Doric in cities where Macedonian colonists were settled: but 
it is unsafe to draw any such conclusion from an epigram of this kind. 
When this paper was almost finished, the third part of Ath, Mitth. (for 1897) 
appeared, and I find myself forestalled in the publication of this epigram 
(see p. 358, No. 8) and some other inscriptions, e.g. Nos. 1, 4 and 6 (which I 
copied in the autumn of 1896). I therefore omit these from this paper, 
giving only some necessary corrections. The epigram is rightly restored, 
except the last two lines. The epigraphic text of the last line is 


OYAAXIAAEYEAEQOS TF!!'7919////ALOETIAOS, 


and I restore both 


"AdXo peév ’Eniyovos pvapa Larois dialow£er, 
odd ’Ayirreds 8 Ep[vyev poipay a]rAl Pé€ridos. 


The type used in Ath. Mitth. gives no idea of the lettering, which is 
not good. 

In No. 4 lL 2 I read SOSIHEAYTALI, tc. Tapoos, fH, éavtai &e., 
(where M. Weber reads an unintelligible X1M); inl. 4 KAQAIQI as required, 
and in the last line IQSIN. 


12. No. 6 adds something to our knowledge of the Laodiceian festivals 
but we cannot be quite sure of the restorations. M. Weber has not noticed a 
fragment lying beside the block and fitting to line 8 (which indeed increases 
the difficulty of restoring line 9). The fragment reads 


8 | Tr //// 
TIK1//// 
10 | MAYP//// 


There is only a slight space between | and ASAN, hardly room for more than 
one letter. I estimated that after line 6 there was a possible space for about 
8 letters, 

We may attempt a provisional restoration thus :— 


A.] 2é&[rt0v ; 
-rov Ilarre[tpiavov, watépa 
kal Oeiov Kali aderpov ovy- 





1 In]. 6(end)Iread OS TC///, 1.8 ONIE, appeared to be nothing inscribed below the 
1. 10 PODS, 1. 11 PEN//MATI///;. there middle of this last word. 
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KAnTiKod: Kai [apytepéa 
5 nal aywvobérny [Tis TpiT HS ? 
mevraetnplbos tl@v peya- 
1 ov ayovor Aly x[ai ’Ioodvp- (or Trav ’Odvp-) 
miwy lepav etcehalorieéy 
‘ m|acav THv oix[oupévny 
10 M. Aup.? ; 
O]péupa ihe avé0- 


nxev 2] 
2 


L. 6. The Acia YeBacrta oixovyernxa is already known: we now see that it 
was a four-yearly festival. : Another Laodiceian festival was the ’Avtioyeva 
founded by Antiochus II. (261-246 B.c.) and celebrated every year (Jnscr. 
Brit. Mus. iii. 421)2 Lines 7-9 seem to give an additional one called 
[Orvp) ma (or "Iood-) iepa ciceXactixad oixovpercxa: in |. 9 we want some- 
thing like the eioed. els tHv olxovpérvny of C.I.G. 2932. Games called 
‘OX prea ‘Hpdkrera ’Adpacrna are — at Attouda. On eiceXaotixa 
see Hicks, Hphesos No. 607 and C.L.G. iii. 5804, where Franz says such 
games were called vulgo dyaves iepod mevtaetnpixo’. On oixovperka 
Hicks 1.c. No. 505. 


13. I add an improved copy of an interesting fragment imperfectly 
given by Dr. Judeich in Ath. Mitth., 1890, p. 258, leaving it for the present 
without any attempt at restoration. It clearly refers to a vain contention 
mepit mpwtiwv between those ‘ brought up in the new faith’ and those of the 
old (9 wat[a}ia dirovixed[a]), and gives an admonition (the nature of which 
is not clear) to put an end to it. The inscr. is repeated in CB. no. 410. 












iy Wil a Mn Ne mn Mii TRON MEN. 
NINE (ACTINELEICINKAINH AOZHTPE 
Wil VT OY TOYC WL XP HMEP ITT PW Tiw N 
fic C OANKATAAYET WLAN THNAM@ICBHTH 
VON TOL H MARI (APINON HC ELAINE! ih 
(oan 1 SMUT EE NUR OY MH 2. AIT 
MNYOY TOYCKAIN SNA TAPRE Tota aa 
uIOPMOM ENOYLDLEMNOTEPOYLTAPEAY Th 
IINOYCINTOYL APOLAZIAN TIMHCEIMHL 









| 
J 








1 T had restored weydAlwv, and Ath. Mitih. 1895, p. 207, should be restored [éy rots ouv- 
shows an A where my copy has a vacant space. Te]Aouvpévois kar’ eviavrdy ayaow év [rots ’Avrio 
2 L. 16 of inscription published Ath. Mitth.  xelos..], by comparison with Br. M. 421. 
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HIERAPOLIS AND ITS VILLAGES. 


14. The following important psephisma was found near Tchindere keui, a 
village high up on the plateau above Hierapolis, overhanging the Maeander 
cafion. It was said by one of the natives (who gave it as a tradition) to 
have come from a site SSW. from Geuzlar (Thiounta), where we saw some 
remains. The tradition is probably trustworthy.1_ The slab is unfortunately 
broken at the top and two sides: it is much worn, and could not be read 
except by placing the stone athwart the sunlight. The restorations are 
intended to indicate what appears to be the general sense. 


ee een ne ee 





AOY TOY B NEQT EPOYMd10x AEKAT 
((EPATIONEI TON THBOYAH ETT TANAPXAY?E ZL? 
HON I wlEAYTONENTAIZKOMAIS TIOIEIZOAIETI LATE 
5 (ONAYTOIZTIAP EXE IN{MONON 2 YAAKAIAXY PAKAIMON 
KAQQANTIOTE TPOTLOEANAE TI> TIAPATAY TATIOIH ZHH 
V\ EN X@ENTATIE TMOIHKENA!TIPO2 T EIMOYONOMATIEIS Ai 
ENAIAY TONOZAANEAENXOHEIAHTI92 2 TIAPA TINOZA TH 
WE AEN XOENTAD TIAPAPYAKK AD PHAAMBANEIN TAD ITAPAT 
{yee Ree PS OM ey Nav AKON TAD. > TEPANOY NTIAPA 
@ APT YP! ONHTIZ AANKOMHBOYAHOH 2 TEPANDZAITIAPA 
‘ TAMHO@ENT EINE 2 OAIEIAEM4 TONY ITENANTIQSTTOIHS 
Ko AAQNOSANA@HMATAONTOS TOY TOY TOYY HO1 MAT 
JETTEXONTOZ | 
















i gn eres or ov 
"Emi otpatnyod Geog ?]/Aov Tod B’ vewrépou, u[n]vos Sexaro[v... 
” an q a a a 93% a > a ‘ 
éd0fe tav | leparrodertav TH BovAy eri tev apyxalt|peorar[ Tovs Tapa- 
pvraxas 
‘ / ? a ,> ¢ A > a , a b / e A 
Kata vow ?jov am’ éavTav év Tais Kopats TroveicOas Emidy[wiav ws wy 
a > a , a , , \»” \ , ” 
5 mpoonx|jov avtois wapéyeww } wovoy EvAa Kai dyvpa Kai wor[yv, ddXo Se 
pndev 
\ » L a4 , \ / \ a , ” > 
pndevi a)AX@ @ ay Tote TpOT@: eav Sé Tis Tapa TadTa Tony H é[7TI- 
xelpnon mréov 
rAaBeiv, tov éjrAcvyOévta Te é f DVO tala 
, x TonKévat TMpocTetpou ovomwate eia[ayeuv... 


Kal 
katatOlévat avrov dca dv érevyO eiinmrpas trapa Tivos atilwws, mpds 
\ 4 
dé Tov- 


1 Of the value of such statements, which are  zwverldssiy, a striking proof will be given under 
often dismissed (c.g. by Von Diest) as stets wn- MEROS. 
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Tos TOvs] édXevyOévtas mrapadiraKas wy AapBavew Tas Tapa Th[s KOUNS 
Tyas: av Se 


10 EupBH tals ......  Kwpapy[as] dxovtas otepavody trapadg[vAaka, 

atrodobvat 

autor 70] apyvpiov’ } Tis 8 av Kopn Bovrnby otrehavdca mrapal pvAaxa, 
Seiy 

‘ a Be 2 , 7) i Lon 8e , x e , s 

mpos tavjra pnbev? teiverOar' ei Sé un, Tov UTEevayTiws ToinolavTa 
4 
eEew 


ta ’Am]odAAwvos avabnpata, dvTos TovTOU Tod Whdicpat[os Kupiou 


\ > , 
Kai] éméyovTos. 


Notes,—L. 2. There seems to be a gap between AQY and TOY, though 
the copy exaggerates it slightly: vew7épov is equivalent to tod A’, ‘ Theophilos, 
son of Theophilos, «e. Theophilos the younger. L. 4-5. ‘The para- 
phylakes must live at their own expense in the villages, since the villagers 
are not required to supply them with anything but merely wood etc.’ L. 10. 
The letters before HKQM are far from certain: the impression seems to show 
something like what is given. 

For émi tev dpyaipeciav in 3 cp. év tals dpyaipecias (CLG. 2693 
c and d); and expressions like apya:pectaxys éxxrnolas (J..S. 1895, p. 118). 
The title #yeuoves which occurs at Melokome (CB. no. 64 = J.H.S. 1887, 
p. 399) is apparently not equivalent to copapyau. 


This inscription (which is one of the copies of the decree set up publicly 
in all the «@uar) throws some light on the relation of Hierapolis to its 
subject villages, a point which is discussed in CB. pp. 123-5. It is there 
argued from the failure of any allusions to self-government among the 
inscriptions of Mossyna and Thiounta,! the two ancient c@uar near Geuzlar 
on the plateau behind Hierapolis, and from the fact that Hierapolis and 
Dionysopolis were probably conterminous, that these two villages, and doubt- 
less others (see p. 141), were subject to Hierapolis. The author proceeds to 
indicate the probable relations of the metropolis to the subject c@uar and 
remarks (p. 125) that a wapagvAa~ mentioned at Thiounta (inscr. 31) was 
most likely an official whose authority emanated from Hierapolis, rather than 
a mere Thiountene officer. Our inscription shows that Hierapolis appointed 
a set of wapagvdaxes for its villages. These officials were undoubtedly 


‘heads of police’ charged with the maintenance of order in the territory of 


the ruling city. The police were styled mapadpvdaxirac or dudraxirac (the 
two names being probably equivalent), and they were perhaps a Pergamenian 
institution (CB. p. 258, Frankel, Inschr. Perg. 249). About the constitution 
of these police forces our knowledge is scanty: but they were employed in 








1 Cp. especially No. 29. each xan. These mapadtaAakes are also men- 


2 The expression in CB, p. 125, might suggest tioned in the mutilated decree found at Develer 


that a single paraphylax was appointed for the and published by Hogarth in J.H.S. 1887, 


whole Hierapolitan territory: that, however, p. 392 (no. 21). 
was not the case: there was probably one for 
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hunting down and keeping in custody brigands, Christians, and other 
disturbers of the peace. 

Officials of the subject villages must be carefully distinguished from 
officials of the ruling city or metropolis (here Hierapolis): this distinction is 
always clearly brought out in the Egyptian documents, which are our best 
authority for the relation of a metropolis to its e@uat. It is natural that the 
charge of order in the territory as a whole should be vested in officials 
appointed by the metropolis: and it is satisfactory to find documentary 
confirmation of Prof. Ramsay’s conjecture to that effect, a conjecture founded 
mainly on the consideration of natural suitability. 

The Paraphylakes were in a position of power, and could make illegal 
requisitions upon the villagers or extort honours from them against their 
will (Il. 5, 10). This decree enacts pains and penalties with a view to the 
prevention of such abuses: the Paraphylakes are required to live at their own 
expense, and the articles they are authorized to demand from the villagers 
are strictly defined. 

On the whole subject, see Prof. O. Hirschfeld in Berlin. Akad. Sitzwngsber. 
1891, pp. 845—877, 1892, pp. 815—824, 1893, 421—441; Friinkel, Jnschr. 
Perg. No. 249: CB. p. 68, 258 ff., 307 f. (where bodies of rapaduXaxirar are 
stationed in villages). 


CHRYSORHOAS 


In speaking of the Lycos valley, Strabo refers to td roAvTpynToY Tis 
xapas Kal To evoeotov.! An interesting phenomenon, not mentioned by 
any traveller, is related by Prof. Ramsay about the stream Chrysorhoas, the 
most important of the rock-forming cascades which flow over the cliffs at 
Hierapolis. He says (p. 86, . 2),‘My friend Mr. Walker told me that its 
waters, after tumbling over the cliffs, flow for a short distance south through 
the plain until they reach a hole in the ground into which they disappear, 
etc. An investigation of this point showed that the statement was quite 
true, but a few years ago the phenomenon disappeared owing (as the natives 
also said) to the gradual choking up of the underground passage by incrusta- 
tion. The hole where it vanished can be seen and easily identified from the 
deposit formed at the sides. I was assured, however, that after its under- 
ground course it reappeared down in the plain near the village Kutchuk 
Shamli where it formed a marsh, at least in winter, when the water was not 
used to irrigate the fields. Now the stream flows above ground and is 
carried down in the same direction. 








1 Earthquakes still occur in the valley: a rather violent one took place during one of my 
visits to Laodiceia. 


H.S.—VOL, XVII. 
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ANAVA—SANAOS. 


"Avava, the town passed by Xerxes on his way from Kelainai to Colossai 
beside the salt lake of the same name (Herod. vii. 30), has been identified by 
Prof. Ramsay with the later Sanaos! (through the stricter form Sanavos) and 
placed at the village Sari-Kavak on the edge of the northern hills overlooking 
Adji Tuz Gidl, ‘ Bitter Salt Lake’ (Amer. Jour. Arch., 1888, p. 275, CB. p. 230, 
218). M. Radet, disagreeing with this view, separates the two names, and 
leaving Anava at Sarikavak places Sanaos at Tchardak, on the western end 
of Lake Anava. The following inscription proves the correctness of the 
former view. It is engraved on a sarcophagus cut out of the rock in a 
necropolis between the middle and western quarters (mahalla) of the village: 
the stone is much weather-worn, and the first part is quite illegible. 


15. 


LY NBIOY AMT OKA MMMM gm TONATASATIOAS TEWMBIEPSTAT S | 
TAMIGATIKAZXB KT@SANAINONAMMAIS TEIMAS TOYEE Se. uncer 
ATIKAZ‘BOZ @NT TAEETEABZANEAYTOIZ TON @NIONOIKOM vac | 


[oi Setves nateoxevacay TO pynuciov EavTois Kal 


érépy 8 obbent éEeorat rebiivas xapis THs] 
+ ouvBiou ali }ro(3)(?) kal [tov téxvwv (2) éret 6] ToAuHoas amrodoce [To 





iepwTaT@ 
A 7 an a 
tapelw Atixas% ,Bd' Ke TH Lavanvav Sypp is Teas Tod Le . 
J A U a ee e 7 \ ,7 3 
Atixas ,B'. Cavres dé éréXeoay éavtois Tov éwviov oixo[v. 


In this and the following inscription the fine is to be paid in Attic 
drachmae? as at Apameia (CB. ii. No. 321, quoting also Thyatira); this 
suggests a connection with Apameia, and is a further indication that Sanaos 
was subject to that city (see CB. p. 230, ii. p. 428, ete.). 

On ai@vios oixos, see a paper in the forthcoming Annual of the British 
School at Athens for 1897. 





16. Ona similar sarcophagus near the former. 


ste - >>> NEAYMMKAITHEYNBIWW2 
. . '. DI@PEINOYAENIAEE ZEMTAIETEPONTINA 
muvvnirangn: \ETTEIOTOIONOR ITOAPHC AC ATTOARCEITTPOL TEIMOYEILTOIEP@TATON TAME! 
manne ACTTEN TARIERIALAL <> 


aie Peston iay ee Wants eee ere Ne Lae eee 








* Zavads Strabo p. 576, Xdvaos Hierocles, Zavts reading due to the notches in the stone for ‘BO, 
Ptolem. v. 2, 26, Suvads or Sivads Notitiae. as in next line, but probably it is used to denote 
* "Arixds X seems curious : it is possiblya mis- dpaxuds. 
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e a 4 \ a a e Lal \ A U > lel 
[o Seiva xateonevace TO wvnueiov CO|v éav[t@] Kal TH cvvBilw adrod 
: ovdevi dé éféorar & Erepov Tia 
eghubejan, 4 ézrel 0 waa bois TL 5 amell atroé[@|oeu mpoore(uov eis TO iepa- 
TaTOV Tamel- 
? \ ‘ 
ov ’A]tixas mevtakicyidas. 


Some other inscriptions of Sanaos will be given in Part IT. 


BRIA, 


The city Bria was placed by Prof. Radet and Prof. Ramsay, independently 
of each other, at the modern village of Burgas.' M. Radet judges from the 
order of Hierocles, the importance of the modern village, and from its name 
which ‘semble n’étre qu’une adaptation Turque de l’ancien.’ Prof. Ramsay 
goes further and shows in an admirable commentary on inscription 218 (see 
also p. 577) the etymological affinities of the word Bria and how the name 
Burgas arose from the form Berga: but he is careful again to add the qualifi- 
cation that though the name remains, the exact site may not be at the 
modern village; for no remains have been found there, and it is the exception, 
not the rule, to find modern villages exactly on ancient sites. Towards the 
end of the summer I passed through this district and found the old site about 
a mile and three-quarters north-west of Burgas on the left of the road to 
Tatar keui. It is situated in the open plain in the midst of acorn-producing 
(palamit) trees and is hardly visible, and certainly not noticeable, from the 
road. Such a defenceless situation was of the Pergamenian type (Hist, Geogr. 
p- 86), which looked to commercial rather than to military considerations. 
With this accords the Thracian name Bria, for it is known that Thracian 
colonists were often settled in Pergamenian foundations. We may therefore 
safely infer that the city was founded after 190 B.c. 

There is very little to be seen now on the site. The most conspicuous 
part of the ruins is what we may best describe by saying that it looks like an 
extensive square-shaped entrenchment, banked right round, the general 
surface being raised above the ground level to the height of several 
feet. About two yards or so from the outer edge a low narrow 
ridge runs round, evidently concealing the foundations of a wall, the 
blocks of which appear here and there in situ. This then was the fortified part 
of the city: and the natives have appropriately given it the name hendck, ice. 
‘dyke’ or ‘trench.’ The buildings, however, extended over a large extent of 
ground especially towards the south-west. Here several big rectangular 
blocks may still be seen on the surface and the villagers of Tatar keui have 
recently laid bare some foundations formed of fine blocks with some cemented 
work: at this spot were found the stones bearing the inscriptions given 





1 Radet, Ln Phrygie, p. 112 ; Ramsay, CB, i. p. 243-4. 
FF 2 
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below. At the inner base of the narrow ridge (where the fortifications seem 
to have been) they dug up a large Byzantine column with a late inscription 
on it together with some other inscriptions which they broke into fragments 
to put into the foundations of their new mosque.! 

The question arises, what has become of all the surface stones? Burgas 
seems to possess none, though some are almost certainly concealed in the walls 
of the mosques,? and Tatar keui is built of mud. They must have been carried 
to greater distances (perhaps to Sivasli and neighbouring villages). 

The following are the only inscriptions which we can certainly assign 
to Bria. 


17 In the unfinished mosque at Tatar keui: 


AILKAIZEBA= Au xai YeBac- 
TALKAI 2 API T@ Kaicapu 
EY =ENOZAZKAH Evgevos ’Aokhy- 

TIIA AOYOIEPEY2 muddou O Lepevs. 


Euxenos was priest in the Imperial cultus, the worship of the Emperor 
being associated, in the usual way, with that of the native deity Zeus. 


18. iid, In two fragments: in the epigraphic text they are placed 
together 


‘O Bapos|xai 4 kar’ av- 
tov copo|s M. Avp. © 
Avoyév ?Jous ’AAn- 


KAIHKATAY 
=-M:- AYP &F 










OYLAGH 

ANOY EY vodwpov ? Box ?]avod,? ev- 
OYAEY Tq dofotadtov BlovAevTod 
ALACAP guans 8’? mldcas apyas 
TIAX THA Kai AeToup|yias TH Tra- 
ANTOLEK\ Tpldt TerXéa ]avTos €x Tpo- 
SANH}O OY yovor, ote|pavnpopor, 





1 It seems probable however that No. 19 declarations of the natives, who were kindly 
came from this spot. disposed) three previous expeditions found 


? Continuous heavy rain prevented a proper _ nothing. 
examination of the village, but (apart from the 3 Perhaps a name like ’A@nvodwpiavod. 
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In 1, 1 the expression «ar’ avtod is unusual,’ but we may compare an 
inscription of Laodiceia (Ath. Mitth., 1895, p. 209) where we have mAdrou dvo, 
els Evyaios kal xat avtovd tmépyeos. In 1. 8, the expression é« mpoyovwr 
(like tepeds 51a yévous, etc.) means merely that members of his family had 
often undertaken these offices: the dpyai were by this time as much burdens 
(munera) as the Nevtovpylar. On orepavngdpos see CB. i. p. 56 f. 

The date is shown by the name M. Aur. to be the latter half of the 
second, or the first half of the third, century of our era. 


19. bid. A late Byzantine inscription on a rectangular block: the 
spelling is atrocious, but it shows the modern pronunciation. 


tEfoHOgNA( YKOAOMH (46 TONG OM 
K€AH A OTON KE ¥ TOXOPAPH N TOAG Kill 
ANAAYCE TON AOPOMOYHNGT Mililt 

> THNEKAHCHANH(THNHME PANU 
HNA€ XH THNAH KHNM E TQ Till 
APOMON+ 


+éyo "Hodvns (lwavyns) veodounoas Tov (v)aov 
a 5 ee ge eee gtr 
avanrvae Tov ovyo(v) wou Hva (1.¢. tva) T 
THY ExANoHaV HS THY Huépay . . . . 
hva &yn thy Shenv peta tov errvyOoviov 
Spduort 


_ Owing to limitations of space and of time, I must conclude this paper 
by giving the more important of the results attained in the north-west of 


Phrygia. 
THE IMPERIAL ESTATE OF TEMBRION. 


20. At the village Yapuldjan, close to Altyn Tash and the site of Soa, I 
copied the following inscription, which gives important evidence, both topo- 
graphical and historical, regarding the large Imperial Estate on the Tembrogios 
(Tembris). 





} An exact parallel occurs at Hierapolis (J. H.S. 1885, p. 346, No 75). 
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ATAOQH TYXH 
(MP CAEL Mai: EEL LELEACEEEEEN DA if (IMU (Cr (WA U4 
PEADIDYMUM)% LUC ENERUAX PROCOMULE UC PEBRSRECTAFIDEEORUMQUAEW 
QUIDINIURIOfECERATURADOL(ICITUDINEMSUAMREUOCA'RIT XA re 


----> 








L 

AYTOKPATOPIK-CAPIM lOYA WNW OIAITITINEYCEBEIEYTYX EICEBK/ 
5 |} IAITIMWETIPANECTATWKCAPIAEHLICTIAPAAYPHAIOYEL KAEY 

NOYTWNAPALOYRNWNITAPOIKWNNKTEWPPANTWNY MET EPWN 
RCSRUAARIAECHDRCONGATINNNTAAEYN ANTOTTWNAIATOY 
CTPATINTOY’ TANTWNENToICMAKAPINTATOICYMWNKAIPOICEYE EBE 
TIOTATOIT WNITWTIOTE BACIAEWNHPEMONKAITAAHNONTON BIONAIAT¥# 
10 |NHPIACKAIACEICMWNTTE “AY MENHNMONO] EME | LAAAGT PIATINE1% 

KAIPHNIACXONTECT-INAE TFNIK ET EgyiypilfM EINTPOLATOMENE X 
HEWCENTOY TOIL o *XWRRONYMETEP ONBCMENIEPNTAM 
MOLOAOK AHOLOIKATAPEYTONTZCKTEINOMENOITHY METEPAC 
C EIOME@AAETTAPATOA ACTON KTTAPATI PACLOME @AYTIEKEIN WNG 
15 |CLONOPAEWMEDTPEIOIAPTY i XANONTELKMITETIAPACT PATE ! 
YOMENAAAGTPIAT ANYMTEPWNMAKAPINTATWN KAI PINN Y 
TOATITT IANWNKAIMATTAPAAIMTIANON TELCTACAEW$} OPoY LY 
MIWTAIK AYNACTAITWNITPOYXONTINK = ATHNTOAIN 
METEPOI ETI EICEMOMENOI KK KATAAIMTTANONTECTACAE: 
20 |EPTHNMACAPICTANTELCK TOY CAPOT mPAL BROAN 
AOMENAAYTOICTIAPATPACCOY CINKCYNAINEIO* 
OY TOYAAIKEICOAIA] ACEIOMENOYE TIE P1W NATTA, 
CEBACTEMPE®OCOTIOTETHNETIAPXON ATE I TT Ef 
NOLKOMHCTIEPIT OY THNEKEINd OH COYH O1// 
25/ENTETADPMEN QUAE(I® AOCONPLEXIEST 1H 
QUIDAAITOP ERAMNED@MTIUIS QUERELLY 
ETT ELAHOY NOYAE NOP EAOMMINEKTAYTH CT 1%) 
B HKENAEKMACKATATHNATPOIKIANTAMHO$E 1/7) 
TTENSAINOIMTENTINNK EY NTTATOY NT ANH MAC if, 
SY TIOT WN KCAPIANNOYTATY XON TA AWM/EIELS 
KECOAIKTAXWPIAEPHMOYLCAIKWANS 
CK OY TIAPAWIM fi. ONKKTOIKOY NY 
AY NAMENAYWIM//IMMTRY T VE. 


LAMT OL nd AY, YUE WAU ef 
CL SN SS Sy 

























30 












*Ayadn Tixn 
Imp. Caes. M. [Iul. PJhil[ippus Pius Felix Aug.] et [M. Iul. Philippu]s 
nfo]}bi[l]issimus Caes. M. Au[fr....... Ap- 


peae ? Didymum M——generum pro consule . . , perspecta fide eorum quae 


[scribit Eglectus . . . 
quia iniuriose geratur, ad sollicitudinem suam revoca(n)t. 






































or 
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Avroxpdtopt Kéoaps M. "lovrdlw Piri EvoeBei Evtuye? YeR(aore) 
x[é M. ’lovAd@ 
Dirirre émipavertatm Kéoaps dénois mapa Adpyrlov “EyKndéx- 


[rov.... ta- 
a a lal fal A / 
vod tav ’Apayounvay mapoikayv Ké yewpyav Tov bpetépwv, [Snwooig 
Sarr- 
Pa a a a , \ 
dvn Sypou Kowo(d) Mo(£)eavdv! Yonvadv tav cata Dpvylav tomer, bia 
os Se aera 
otpatiotov. Ildvtwy év tois wakapiwratols buov Katpois, evoeBéo[TaToL 
Ké adv- 
, a , / a \ \ \ / 
moTaTo. TOV TwWTOTe Bacihéwr, Hpe“ov Kal yadnvov Tov Blov diay[o- 
bévov, TTro- 
/ \ a 4 , e a b , a > 
vnpias Ké Siacevopav we[rlavpévav, udvor jueis adrOTpLa T[Olv e€[v- 
TUXETTATOV 
Kaipav Tacxovtes THYSE THY ixeTel(av U]uciv pocdyouer, éxé[yyvot 
évOup- 


, a 
noews ev TOUTOLS: ywpiov vpéTepov [é]opev lepwraltov Ké, Stay 7) TeLo- 
{0s OAGKANPOS, Of KaTahevyovTEs KE yeLvomevoL THs KueTépas [TpocTa- 
aias: dia- 
, \ \ e @ \ ’ 9 3 , AN A 
ceopueda 5é mapa TO ddoyov Ké Tapatpaccoucba bm’ éexeivwv olds p21) 
adixeiy Tov TAN- 
/ > / , \ / A / \ / 
aiov dpirer peodyeror yap Tuvydvovtes Ké ply]te Tapa otpatalpyn 
pndevi, wac- 
youev GdAOTPLA TOY vpeETépwY paKapiwraTwy Kaipov [érel ot évot- 
KOUVTES 
70 Ammiavav Kripa TapadiprdvovTes Tas Aewhopovs o[dods yivovTat 


oTpa- 
A ‘ , A > , \ \ , e aA / 
T)@Tat Ké Suvdorar THY TpovyovTer KlaT]a THY TodL [Nwar, yelToVeES 
dé 7)- 
/ > , A / \ , \ A 
MéTepoe errevoe(p|youevor KE KaTANLTraVOVTES Tas Ae[wHoOpous . . KE TOV 


Epywv Huds adiotavtes Ké Tovs apotipas Body [meipmpevor? Ta pi) 
odet- 

Nopmeva avtois maparpadccovew Ke cvvBaiver oliTws tuas ex Tod ToL- 

ovTov adixeiaOar Si(a)cevopévovs rep! av am’ alpxyfis mpootaku 
errolnaw, 

LeBaore MéyeOos, OmOTE THY Emrapxov dcctmre|s efouclay : 

vos Ké Otrws Trepl ToUTwY exervnOn aod 7 Olela KEéXEVaLS Ev Tails Sérrosg 

évtetaypévn? Quae li[b]e[r]o (ov li[b]e[ll]o?) conplexi esti[s ...... 

-quid, agit operam ne d[iu]ti(n)is querell[is . 

‘Eresdn ody ovdev ddero[s Hluciv ex tadTns t[hs Tapayns yelverat, 
ouvBé- 

Bykev 5é uads Kata tiv aypotkiay Ta py dpell|Aomeva TrapaTpdoceo- 
Oat, é- 


1 Better (T)oreavay, see infra. 








SS ee 
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mevBawwoly|tav tiwav Ke cuvtatovvToy Huas [mapa To Sixatov (or 
aroryor), ered) 
30 @’] bo tav Kecapiavav od ta tvyovta Silac]elec[Oar Sei oddé mrac- 
yerbau 
vag the Bie -KecOat Ke TA Ywpia Epnuoda(A)at Ke . 
¢ Ké ov trapa T[@v év]Sov Katotxovyt[wr . . 


i ie a fee ee 


Notes—The centre of the stone (as I estimated it) is shown by the 
dotted line at top and foot. This makes a possible space for eleven or twelve 
letters after 1.1. L. 2, the second letter may be F; before GENERUM the 
stone seemed to show two letters (possibly LI), not U (but perhaps merely bad 
engraving for'v). L. 5, mapa seems to denote that Enclektos drew up the 
document for the commune: perhaps he was the headman (magister, mpodywr, 
kopapyns in J.H.S., 1887 p. 498). If so, &@ would denote the person who 
presented the appeal. L.7, Moteav@v may possibly be a variant form, but the 
T seemed different from the other letters T, and it is perhaps a miscut (like 
og’rec in 15, AIC, in 22, and probably others). L.10 /in., read probably TWN 
asin 16. L. 15,can otpata[pyns] mean ‘a governor with a force at his dis- 
posal’ (like orparnyos braros for procos.)? L, 18 init., we want a word for 
‘marauders’: perhaps otpati@rac may bear such a meaning (‘they have 
become foragers’: cp. erpatiwtixds ‘ brutally’). L. 28, Svetes from dvérw 
‘directed the proconsulship of the province’ or simply érapyov S:ef7es ‘ were 
arranging the affairs of the prov.’ L. 24, é7ws=‘when. L. 26, the stone 
has TIUIS, which is clearly another miscut for TINIS or TIUS. The inscrip- 
tion was carelessly engraved. 

Later consideration makes it seem more probable that in AAOTEANWN 
(l. 7) it is the AA, not the T, that is miscut. The lapidary cut KOINOM 
for KOINOYT. We thus get the form Toteavdy, i.c. the people of Tottoia,) 
the ancient name of the village Besh Karish Eyuk, about five miles S. of 
Altyn Tash (see J.H.8. 1887 p. 513). This is exactly what is wanted. The 
suggestion is due to Prof. Ramsay. 


The date is 244-246 A.D.: in the latter year the younger Philip assumed 
the title Augustus. 

The sense of the Latin heading is not clear. Perhaps the reply was sent 
through Didymus M—gener, the proconsul, who would forward it to the 
procurator. LI. 2-3, ‘having examined the truth of what Enclektos writes 
. . . because (Appia ?) conducts itself (geratur=se gerat) wrongfully,’ they ? 
take the matter under their care.’ 

In the Greek part, though the restorations are often uncertain, the 
general sense is fairly clear. The coloni on the estate (ywpiov) appeal to the 
Emperor as their lord to put a stop to the violent conduct (¢wmultwoswm vel 
iniuriosum adversus colonos Caesaris, Dig. i. 19) of the inhabitants of the Appian 
district who have ceased to confine themselves to the high roads and have 





1 The name occurs with one T or with two indifferently (cp. Hist. Geog. p. 240 &c.). 
? Iniuriose is the technical term (Dig. i. 19). 
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taken to marauding on the estate, making themselves masters of Soa, inter- 
rupting agricultural work and blackmailing the coloni, in defiance of the 
Emperor's edict issued at the time of the appointment of the provincial 
governor and inserted in the archives of the town (?), ete. After the appeal 
there was added, no doubt, the imperial reply. The whole correspondence 
was set up publicly at the expense of the coloni under the superintendence of 
the ‘headman’ (as in the African analogies C.I.L. viii. 10570, Comptes Rendus 
de l Académie des Inser. 1897, p. 146 ff.). 

Important topographical questions are decided by this inscription. The 
estate referred to is that called in later times Tembrion or Tembre, because 
the river Tembrogios or Tembris (Porsuk Su) flowed through it. The exist- 
ence of an estate was detected here and the name Tembrion assigned to it in 
Hist. Geogr. p. 177-8 (see also CB. ii. p. 615). This view has now received 
complete confirmation. Our inscription makes it clear that the people of 
Soa (near Altyn Tash) and part at least of the Moxeanoi! were coloni on the 
domain. From this we should infer that the estate extended south to the 
borders of the territory of Alia (Islam keui)—a conclusion already reached by 
Prof. Ramsay (CB. p. 615, No. 527) from an inscription found at Gumulu,? a 
village between Alia and Siokharax (Otourak), by MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
(B.C.H. 1893 p. 272). The northern limit is given by a boundary stone 
(C.I.L. Suppl. 7004), standing on a low ridge running out from the western- 
hills and narrowing the plain opposite the villages Haidarlar and Nuh-déren: 
this stone probably marked off the estate from the territories of Apia and 
Aizanoi (cp. Hist. Geogr. p. 178), which perhaps met here. The estate there- 
fore included the whole valley of the upper Porsuk Su. Now, just as in other 
cases (¢.g. Augustopolis), there must have been a bishopric for this vast 
stretch of country, and we are therefore compelled to agree with the view 
expressed in Hist. Geogr. p. 146, which assigns to this district the name 
Evdoxias given by Hierocles between Appia and Aizanoi. Soa was perhaps 
the ecclesiastical centre. The name ’Apayounvoi is new. 

The historical importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it 
supplies a fresh piece of evidence as to the status of the coloni on an Imperial 
estate in the third century. Previous to the fourth century, the coloni whom 
we meet in literature and in law are free tenants, occupying holdings under a 
lease (= conductores); in the fourth century, the status of the colonus as 
defined by public law is altogether altered: he is still free, but his tenure is 
permanent and hereditary, he is ‘bound to the soil.’ This change has been 
. traced by Prof. Pelham, in his clear and incisive style, to the influence of the 
regulations prevailing in the Imperial domains since Hadrian’s time: these 





1 This agrees with the situation assigned to _ however, affect what is said about the boundaries 
the Moxeanoi in CB. ii. p. 631 f.—a situation of the estate. 
indeed already confirmed by epigraphic evidence 2 I heard that Gumulu and Hassan keui are 
(No. 615). I should now, however, prefer to villages near the Devrent (on the eastern side) 
say ‘the people of Soa and of Tottoia’; but between Otourak and Islam keui: but I have 
the suggestion was received too late to be incor- not seen them. 
porated in the text. The change does not, 
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were recognised to be advantageous and were merely stereotyped by the 
legislation of the fourth century.1_ We know that the Imperial estates were 
reorganised by Hadrian?: and the status of the coloni under this reorganisa- 
tion (at least in Africa and on the Milyadic estates) was essentially that 
prescribed by the law of the fourth century (Pelham /.c. pp. 11-17%). Further, 
Prof. Pelham has shown that, although ‘we know nothing of the regulations 
by which the Caesars finally bound their own coloni to the soil, economic and 
political reasons (as well as the attractions offered to the colont) all operated 
in this direction. This view is confirmed by our inscription, which gives 
similar evidence for the estate of Tembrion in 244-246 a.p. The coloni are 
clearly bound to the soil: they describe themselves as Caesar’s husbandmen, 
some of them at least having been planted on the estate by their Imperial 
lords (awdpotxot* Ké yewpyol ot bpuérepot, aporipes, aypotxo, Keoapvavot), to 
whom they ‘flee for refuge, placing themselves under his protection’ when 
there is a general upheaval of law and order (I. 13). Compare the 
expressions used by the dwellers on the Saltus Burunitanus in Africa sixty 
years earlier (180-183 A.D.), homines rustici tenues manum nostrarum operis 
vietum tolerantes, or rustici tui vernulae et alumni saltum tuorum (CLL. viii., 
10570, col. ii., 20 and 28). 

No mention is made of the conductores: that is natural, for the complaint 
is against blackmailing by outsiders. But what has become of the procuwrator 
whose duty it was to protect the ‘men of Caesar’ (1. 30)? He may have 
been mentioned, for the inscription is incomplete; but perhaps the force 
of wapadvdaxirac at his command was insufficient to cope with the 
marauders. 

MEROS. 


In Hist. Geogr. p. 144 (quoting J.H.S. 1887, p. 498, No. lxvi.) Meros*® 
was placed at Kumbet, where there are considerable remains, especially on 
the acropolis. The evidence consisted only of the order in Hierocles, and the 
fact that it was the boundary between the Opsikian and Anatolic Themes. 
The identification was generally accepted by critics, including Prof. Kiepert 
and M. Radet. During an expedition to the country of the Praipenisseis in 
the beginning of September, I passed the village of Elmaly in the hilly 
country north-north-east from Altyn Tash (at or near which was the site of 
Soa), and copied there the following inscription. 


1 The Imperial Domains and the Colonate,  Rendus deV Acad. des Inscr. 1897 p. 146 ff. 





London, 1890. 

? Proved for Africa by inscriptions, especially 
C.I.L. viii. 10570 (discussed by Mommsen, 
Hermes xv. 1880, p. 385 ff.) and for the Mily- 
adic or Killanian Estates in Asia Minor by 
Ramsay (CB. i. p. 284). The lex Hadriana 
undoubtedly applied to all the other estates. 
Prof. Pelham points out (p. 18) that the idea 
of the new system originated with Vespasian 
and Trajan, and this is confirmed by the 
African inscription recently published in Comptes 


3 The organisation of Milyadic Estates is also 
described CB. i. p. 281 ff. 

4 mdpoixot, sojowrners, resident foreigners, as 
in C.1.G. 1625, 45 ; 1631 ; 2906, &c. 

5 Mijpos in Hierocles and the Notitt., Mnpds 
in Not. Basilii and Not. Leonis (ed. Gelzer) and 
Const. Porphyr. de Thematibus i. pp. 14 and 25. 

6 H.g. the Lion Tomb and Palace described 
by Prof. Ramsay in his Study of Phryg. Art 
(J. H.S. 1889, p. 176 ff.). 
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"Ayah Toxn. 
Kopynrlav Ya- 
Nwvetvav 
LeRacrhv 
» Meupnvav 


91. r TAORTYXKEH 
KOPNHAIANCA 
AQNEINAN 
CEBACTHN 
HMEIP FING N 
KATOIKIA 


KaToLKia. 











The inscription was evidently carried, along with a few other stones 
(including a richly ornamented sarcophagus now used as a fountain trough), 
and after copying it, I asked the circle of onlookers whence it came. The 
answer was: ‘It has been here a long time but we have heard from our 
fathers that it was brought from Malatia, while this other stone [an inscribed 
Byzantine column] came from Kara Agatch Oren.’ At the moment I did 
not recognise Meros as the town named in our inscription and as I had 
already heard that there were ruins at this place Malatia, I was eager to 
know what surprise was in store there. When we reached the spot, it was 
soon seen to be an ancient site. It lies between Doghan Arslan and Gerriz, 
half an hour from the latter, and in recent years a colony from Gerriz has 
built a village beside the old town. The ruins, which run out from the base 
of an oval-shaped hill, the acropolis no doubt of the old city, are mostly 
characterless ; but we were told that formerly there were many marbles there, 
most of which have been carried off by natives of the district to Kutaya 
(Kotiaion)1—twenty-five, they said, were taken away by mosque-builders 
from that city six or seven years ago—while the German Railway (which 
passes through the narrow plain) had destroyed great numbers ‘ written and 
unwritten’: we ourselves saw the proof of their vandal depredations in the 
heaps of marble chips lying beside the foundations of a large building. In 
default of evidence, I determined to assign the name 4 Mepynvav xaro.xia to 
this site: but, fortunately, our search resulted in the discovery of the fol- 
lowing inscription, which puts the identification with Meros? beyond doubt 
and proves the trustworthiness of the statement of the villagers of Elmaly.* 

22. Ona rectangular block standing amongst the ruins: inscription 
much worn, but decipherable with certainty in favourable sunlight. 














1 At Kara Agatch Oren (sPoRE), north-east 
of Altyn Tash, we were likewise told that many 
stones had been taken thence to Kutaya. 

2 The form Miros occurs in 536 A.D. (Labbe, 
viii. p. 974). 

3 I do not mean that all Turkish statements 

re true, but the traveller can distinguish. If 


e.g. one is visiting a frequented district, and 
were to ask whether a well-known inscription, 
in the possession of a villager, had been copied 
before, your friend (in expectation of bakshish) 
would of course answer ‘No.’ But when there 
is no motive for deception, there is less reason 
to disbelieve. 
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therefore probably dates after the reorganisation of Diocletian (it might, 
however, be shortly before Dioclet., cp. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. p. 230, n. 2). 
» émapyxevos occurs B.C.H. vii. p. 17, No. 3; so C.I.G. 6627 where ézapyetouv 
is wrongly taken as neuter. 

Meros here calls itself 7roAus, and in the former inscription (dating shortly 
after the middle of III. Cent. after Christ) xatoix/a. What sense does the latter 
term bear here? We cannot think of a military colony settled by the Greek 
kings. That is, no doubt, the most common meaning of xatoixia: but the 
term is also used to denote a settlement of the citizens of any given city living 
in an outlying part ofits territory and managing their own internal affairs.!_ In 
the Imperial times it comes to mean merely a village (c@pun).? This is probably 
the sense it bears here. Meros was most likely a village of the Praipenisseis, 
which was raised to the rank of a bishopric (before the time of Hierocles, ca. 
530 A.D.) in accordance with the usual Byzantine policy. It may possibly have 
been a xatorxia subject to Kotiaion (or even Prymnessos)*: but this is less prob- 
able. Even in the tenth century it is called a xwpomodts by Constant. Porphyr. 

The situation now assigned to Meros is about thirteen miles nearly due 
west of Kumbet. The question remains, what was the ancient name of this 
village? A village Pontanos (or —a) is proved for this neighbourhood in 
Hist. Geogr. p. 435, but it seems too unimportant to represent Kumbet. 
Unfortunately my visit there preceded the discovery of Meros, and as I 
accepted the generally received identification, and was at the time more 
specially interested in the Phrygian monuments, I did not make a careful 
search in the village. Two inscriptions of Kumbet relating to Epinikos, a 
native of the town who rose to high office in the Imperial service, and is 
known from literary sources, have just been published by Prof. Mommsen 
from Prof. Ramsay’s copies in Hermes, 1897, p. 660 ff. Another inscription 
is published by Prof. Ramsay in J.H.S. 1887 p. 498. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


1 See, forexample, CB. p.583 and Nos. 498, 499. 3 Not of Nakoleia, whose territory could 
2 As M.Radet says, Rev. Univ. Midi, 1896, p.6. hardly extend to the west side of the mountains. 
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